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PART     m.     (CONTDOJED). 

ON  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  FffiST  HALF  QW  THtC 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 


CHAPTER  in. 

HISTOKY  OF  SPECULATIVE   PHILOSOPHY,  FROM  1600  TO  1650. 

Section  I. 

Aristotelum  Logi; — Ciinpaiiella  —  Tbeosophists  —  Lord  Herbert  of  Chertmry  - 
Oassendi's  Remarks  upon  him. 

1.  In  the  two  preceding  periods,  we  have  had  occasion  to 
excuse  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the  cliapters   .^. 
that  bear  this  title.     The  present  is  fully  as  much  of  this 
open  to  verbal  criticism ;  and  perhaps  it  is  rather  by  chapter, 
excluding  both  moral  and  mathematical  philosophy  that  w? 
give  it  some  sort  of  unity,  than  from  a  close  connection  in  all 
the  books  that  will  come  under  our  notice  in  the  ensuing  pages. 
But  any  tabular  arrangement  of  literature,  such  as  1ms  often 
been  attempted  with  no  very  satisfactory  result,  would  be  ab- 
solutely inappropriate  to  such  a  work  as  the  present,  wliie-h 
has  ah'eady  to  labor  with  the  inconvenience  of  more  subdivi- 
sions than  can  be  pleasing  to  the  reader,  and  would  interfere 
too  continually  with  that  general  regard  to  clux)nology,  without 
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which  the  name  of  history  seems  incongruous.  Hence  I  lie 
metaphysical  inquiries  that  are  convei'sant  with  the  human 
mind  or  with  natural  theology,  the  general  principles  of  in- 
vestigating truth,  the  comprehensive  speculations  of  theoreti- 
cal physics,  —  subjects  very  distinct,  and  not  easily  confounded 
by  the  most  thoughtless,  —  must  fall,  with  no  more  special  dis- 
tribution, within  the  contents  of  this  chapter.  But  since, 
during  the  period  which  it  embraces,  men  arose  who  have  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  new  philosopliy,  and  thus  have  rendered 
it  a  great  epoch  in  the  intellectual  history  of  mankind,  we 
shall  not  very  strictly,  though  without  much  deviation,  follow 
a  chronological  order,  and,  after  reviewing  some  of  the  less 
important  laborers  in  speculative  philosophy,  come  to  the 
names  of  three  who  have  most  influenced  posterity,  —  Bacon, 
Descartes,  and  Hobbes. 

2.  We  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter  how  little  progress 
Aristote-  '^^^  been  made  in  this  kind  of  philosophy  during  the 
lians  aud  sixteenth  century.  At  its  close,  the  schools  of  looric 
were  divided,  though  by  no  means  in  equal  propor- 
tion, between  the  Aristotelians  and  the  Ramists  :  the  one  sus- 
tained by  ancient  renown,  by  civil  or  at  least  academical 
power,  and  by  the  common  prejudice  against  innovation ;  the 
other  deriving  some  strength  from  the  love  of  novelty,  and  the 
prejudice  against  established  authority,  which  the  first  age  of 
the  Reformation  had  generated,  and  which  continued,  perhaps, 
to  preserve  a  certain  influence  in  the  second.  But  neither 
from  one  nor  the  other  had  philosophy,  whether  in  material  or 
intellectual  physics,  much  to  hope :  the  disputations  of  the 
schools  might  be  technically  correct ;  but  so  little  regard  was 
paid  to  objective  truth,  or  at  least  so  little  pains  taken  to  as- 
certain it,  that  no  advance  in  real  knowledge  signalized  either 
of  these  parties  of  dialecticians.  According,  indeed,  to  a 
writer  of  this  age,  strongly  attached  to  the  Aristotelian  party, 
Ramus  had  turned  all  physical  science  into  the  domain  of 
logic,  and  argued  from  words  to  things  still  more  than  his 
opponents.^  Lord  Bacon,  in  the  bitterest  language,  casts  on 
him  a  similar  reproacli.-  It  seems  that  he  caused  this  branch 
of  philosophy  to  retrograde  rather  than  advance. 

'  Keckennann,   Prsecognita  Logica,   p.  to  Vives.    He  praises  the  former,  hovrerei, 

129.      This   writer  cliarges    Ramus    with  for  liaving  atfcicked  the  scholastio  party, 

plagiarism  from  Ludovicus  Vives,  placing  being  liimself  a  genuine  Aiistotelian. 

the  pas.sages  in  apposition,  so  as  to  prove  -  "  No  vero,  fili,  cum  hanc  contra  Aria- 

bis  case.    Ramus,  he  sa;s,  uever  alludes  toteleu  seutuntiam  fero,  me  ciuu  rebelil 
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3.  It  was  obvious,  at  all  events,  that  from  the  universities, 
or  from  the  church,  in  any  country,  no  improvement   ^^  j^^^ 

m  philosophy  was  to  be  expected  ;  yet  those  who  had   provement 
strayed  from  the  beaten  trat'k,  a  Paracelsus,  a  Jor-   theendTof 
dano  Bruno,  even  a  Telesio,  had  but  lost  themselves    ^^<^  centu- 
in  irregular  mysticism,  or  laid  down  theories  of  their 
own,  as  arbitrary  and  destitute  of  proof  as  those  they  endea- 
vored to  supersede.     The  ancient  philosophers,  and  especially 
Aristotle,  were,  with   all  their  errors  and  defects,  far  more 
genuine  high-priests  of  nature  than  any  moderns  of  the  six- 
teenth century.     But  there  was  a  better  prospect  at  its  close, 
in  separate  though  very  important  branches  of  physical  sci- 
ence.    Gilbert,  Kepler,   Galileo,  were  laying  the  basis  of  a 
true  philosophy ;  and  tliey  who  do  not  properly  belong  to  this 
chapter   labored  very   effectually  to  put  an  end  to  all  anti- 
quated errors,  and  to  check  the  reception  of  novel  paradoxes. 

4.  We  may  cast  a  glance,  meantime,  on  those  universities 
which  still  were  so  wise  in  their  own  conceit,  and  Methods 
maintained  a  kind  of  reputation  by  the  multitude  of  u^yg^-gi. 
their  disciples.  Whatever  has  been  said  of  the  ties. 
scholastic  metaphysicians  of  the  sixteenth  century  may  be 
understood  as  being  applicable  to  their  successors  during  the 
present  period.  Their  method  was  by  no  means  extinct, 
though  the  books  which  contain  it  are  forgotten.  In  all  that 
part  of  Europe  which  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Rome, 
and  in  all  the  universities  which  were  swayed  by  the  orders  of 
Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and  Jesuits,  the  metaphysics  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  dialectics  of  the  Peripatetic  school, 
were  still  taught.  If  new  books  were  written,  as  was  frequent- 
ly the  case,  they  were  written  upon  old  systems.  Brucker, 
who  sometimes  transcribes  Morhof  word  for  word,  but  fre- 
quently expands  with  so  much  more  copiousness  tiiat  he  may 
be  presumed  to  have  had  a  direct  acquaintance  with  many  of 
the  books  he  mentions,  has  gone  most  elaborately  into  this 
unpropitious  subject.*    The  chairs  of  philosophy  in  Protestant 

^U8  quodam  neoterico  Petro  Ranio  con-  rebus  rerum  varietatem  efiiniit,  hie  vero 
gpinisse  augurare.  Nullum  ruihi  com-  etiani  in  rebus  non  rerum  solitudinem 
mercium  cum  hoc  ignorantise  latibulo,  aequavit.  Atque  hoc  honiinis  cum  sit, 
peruiciosissima  literarum  tinea,  compen-  humanos  tamen  usus  in  ore  habet  impu- 
diorum  patre,  qui  cum  methodi  suae  et  dens,  ut  niihi  etiam  pro  [prae '!]  sophisti* 
compeniUi  vinclis  res  torqiieat  et  premat,  pnevaricari  videatur."  —  Bacon,  De  later- 
res  quidem,  si  qua  fuit,  elabitur  protinus  pretatione  Naturai. 

et  exsilit :   ipse  vero  aridas  et  desertissi-  i  Morhof.  toI.  ii.  1. 1,  c.  13, 14  ;  Biuclceri 

mas  nugas  stringit.     Atque  .\quin;us  qui-  iv.  cap.  2,  3, 
dam  cuiu  Scoto  et  sociis  etiam  in  aoa 
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German  universities,  except  where  the  Ramists  had  got  pos- 
Bessioii  of  them,  which  was  not  very  common,  especially  after 
the  first  years  of  this  period,  were  occupied  by  avowed  Aristo- 
telians ;  so  that,  if  one  should  enumerate  the  professors  of 
physics,  metaphysics,  logic,  and  ethics,  down  to  the  close 
of  the  century,  he  would  be  almost  giving  a  list  of  strenuous 
adherents  of  that  system.^  One  cause  of  this  was  the  "  Philip- 
pic method,"  or  course  of  instruction  in  the  philosophical 
books  of  Melanchthon,  more  clear  and  elegant,  and  better 
arranged,  than  thot^e  of  Aristotle  himself  oi'  his  commentators. 
But  this,  which  long  continued  to  prevail,  was  deemed  by 
some  too  superfici;d,  and  tending  to  set  aside  the  original  au- 
thority. Brucker,  however,  admits,  what  seems  at  least  to 
limit  some  of  his  expressions  as,  to  the  prevalence  of  Peripa- 
teticism,  that  many  reverted  to  the  scholastic  metaphysics, 
which  raised  its  head  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  even  in  the  Protestant  regions  of  Germany.  The 
universities  of  Altdorf  and  Helmstadt  were  the  chief  uui-series 
of  the  genuine  Peripateticism." 

5.  Of  the  metaphj'sical  writers  whom  the  older  philosophy 
Scholastic  brought  forth  we  must  speak  with  much  ignorance. 
writers.  Suarcz  of  Granada  is  justly  celebrated  for  some  of 
his  other  works ;  but  of  his  Metaphysical  Disputations,  pub- 
lished at  Mentz  in  1G14,  in  two  folio  volumes,  and  several 
times  afterwards,  I  find  no  distinct  character  in  Morhof  or 
Brucker.  They  both,  especially  the  former,  have  praised 
Lalemandet,  a  Franciscan,  whose  Decisiones  Philosophical,  on 
logic,  physics,  and  metaphysics,  appeared  at  Munich  in  1614 
and  1645.  Lalemandet,  says  Morhof,  has  well  stated  the 
questions  between  the  Nominalist  and  Realist  parties;  ob- 
serving that  the  difference  between  them  is  like  that  of  a  man 
who  casts  up  a  sum  of  money  by  figures,  and  one  who  counts 
the  coins  themselves.^  V:isquez,  Tellez,  and  several  more 
names,  without  going  for  the  present  below  the  middle  of  the 
century,  may  be  found  in  the  two  writers  quoted.  Spain  wa.s 
peculiarly  the  nurse  of  these  obsolete  and  unprofitable  meta- 
physics. 

6.  The  Aristotelian  philosophy,  unadulterated  by  the  fig- 
ments of  the  schoolmen,  had  eminent  upholders  in  the  Italian 
univei-sities,  especially  in  that  of  Padua.     Caesar  Cremonini 

»  Brucker,  W.  243.  '  U..  PP-  248-253. 

»  Morhof,  vol  ii.  lib.  i.  cap.  14,  sect.  15 ;  Brucker,  iv.  129. 
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taught  in  that  famous  city  till  his  death  in  1630.  Fortunio 
Liceto,  his  successor,  was  as  stanch  a  disciple  of  the  Perii)a- 
tetic  sect.  We  have  a  more  fall  account  of  these  men  from 
Gabriel  Naude,  both  in  his  recorded  copversation,  the  NaudiB- 
ana,  and  in  a  volume  of  letters,  than  froui  any  other  quarter. 
Ills  twelfth  letter,  especially,  enters  into  some  detail  as  to  the 
state  of  the  University  of  Padua,  to  which,  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  Cremonini,  he  had  repaired  in  1625.  He  does  not 
much  extol  its  condition :  only  Cremonini  and  one  more  were 
deemed  by  him  safe  teachers;  the  rest  were  mostly  of  a  com- 
mon class;  the  lectures  were  too  few,  and  the  vacations  too 
long.  He  observes,  as  one  niiglit  at  this  day,  the  scanty  popu- 
lation of  the  city  compared  with  its  size ;  the  grass  growing 
and  the  birds  singing  in  the  streets ;  and,  what  we  should  not 
find  now  to  be  the  case,  the  "  general  custom  of  Italy,  which 
keeps  women  perpetually  locked  up  in  their  cluimb'-ira,  like 
birds  in  cages."  ^  Naude,  in  many  of  these  letters,  speaks  m 
the  most  panegyrical  terms  of  Cremonini,'-'  and  particularly  for 
his  standing  up  almost  alone  in  defence  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  when  Telesio,  Patrizi,  Bruno,  and  others  had  been 
proi)ounding  theories  of  their  own.  Liceto,  the  successor  of 
Cremonini,  maintained,  he  afterwards  informs  us,  with  little 
support,  the  Peripatetic  verity.  It  is  probable,  that,  by  this 
time,  Galileo,  a  more  pov/erful  adversary  than  Patrizi  or  Te- 
lesio, had  di-awn  away  the>  students  of  physical  philosophy 
from  Aristotle ;  nor  did  Naude  himself  long  continue  in  the 
faith  he  had  imbibed  from  Cremonini.  He  became  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Gassendi,  and  embraced  a  better  system  with- 
out repugnance,  though  he  still  ke[)t  up  his  correspondence 
with  Liceto. 

7.  Logic  had  never  been  more  studied,  according  to  a 
writer  who  has  given  a  sort  of  history  of  the  science  Traitises 
about  the  beginning  of  this  period,  than  in  the  pre-  °°  ^"°"^- 
ceding  age ;  and  in  fact  he  enumerates  above  fifty  treatises  on 
the  subject  between  the  time  of  Ramus  and  his  own;*  Tlie 
Ramists,  though  of  little  importance  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  and 
even  in  France,  had  much  influence  in  Germany,  England, 
and  Scotland.*  None,  however,  of  th(}  logical  works  of  the 
sixteenth  century  obtained  such,  reputation  jis  those  by  Smig- 

>  Naudjci  Epistolae,  p.  52  (edit.  1667)  '  Kwkerniaiiu,   rraecoguita    I/ogica,   p 

«  P.  27,  el  a'ibi  stupius.  110  (i-ilit.  1C06). 

«  Id.,  p  147. 
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lecius,  Bijrgersdicius,  and  our  countryman  Crakanthorp,  all 
of  whom  flourished,  if  we  may  use  such  a  word  for  those  who 
bore  no  flowers,  in  the  earher  part  of  the  next  age.  As  these 
men  were  famous  in  their  generation,  we  may  presume  that 
they  at  least  wrote  better  than  their  predecessoi'S.  But  it  is 
time  to  leave  so  jejune  a  subject,  though  we  may  not  yet  be 
able  to  produce  wliat  is  much  more  valuable. 

8.  The  first  name,  in  an  opposite  class,  that  we  find  in  de- 
Oanipa-  sccndiug  from  the  sixteenth  century,  is  that  of 
neiia.  Thomas  Campanella,  whose  earliest  writings  belong 
to  it.  His  philosophy,  being  wholly  dogmatical,  must  be 
classed  with  that  of  the  paradoxical  innovators  whom  he  fol- 
lowed and  eclipsed.  Campanella,  a  Dominican  friar,  and,  like 
his  master  Telesio,  a  native  of  Cosenza,  having  been  accused, 
it  is  uncertain  how  far  with  truth,  of  a  conspiracy  against  the 
vSpanish  government  of  his  country,  underwent  an  imprison 
ment  of  twenty-seven  years  ;  during  which,  almost  all  his  phi 
losophical  treatises  were  composed  and  given  to  the  world 
Ardent  and  rapid  in  his  mind,  and,  as  has  just  been  seen,  not 
destitute  of  leisure,  he  wrote  on  logic,  physics,  metaphysics, 
morals,  politics,  and  grammar.  Upon  all  these  sul)jects,  his 
aim  seems  to  have  been  to  recede  as  far  as  possible  from  Aris- 
totle. He  had  early  begun  to  distrust  this  guide,  and  had 
ftjrmed  a  noble  resolution  to  study  all  schemes  of  philosophy, 
comparing  them  with  their  archetype,  the  world  itself,  that  he 
might  distinguish  how  much  exactness  was  to  be  found  in  those 
sevei-al  copies,  as  they  ought  to  be,  from  one  autograph  of 
nature.^ 

9.  Campanella  borrowed  his  primary  theorems  from  Telesio, 
His  theory  ^"'^  enlarged  that  Parmenidean  philosophy  by  the 
taken  from    inventions  of  his  own  fertile  and  isnagiuative  genius. 

eebio.  jj^  j^^g  down  the  fundamental  principle,  that  tlie 
])erfectly  wise  and  good  Being  has  created  certain  signs  and 
types  {statuas  atqxie  imagines)  of  himself,  all  of  which,  seve- 
rally as  well  as  collectively,  represent  power,  wisdom,  and 
love,  and  the  objects  of  these  attributes,  namely,  existence, 
truth,  and  excellence,  with  more  or  less  evidence.  God  first 
created  space,  the  basis  of  existence,  the  primal  substance, 
an  immovable  and  incorporeal  capacity  of  receiving  body. 
Next  he  created  matter  without  form  or  figure.     In  this  cor- 

•  C^'prianl  VitaCimipanellsB,  p.  7- 
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poreal  mass,  God  called  to  bciriji  two  workmen,  incorporeal 
themselves,  but  inca|)able  of  subsisting  apart  from  body,  the 
organs  of  no  physical  forms,  but  of  their  Maker  alone.  These 
are  heat  and  cold,  the  active  principles  diffused  through  all 
things.  They  were  enemies  from  tlie  beginning,  each  striving 
to  occupy  all  material  substances  itself;  each  therefore  always 
contending  with  the  otiier,  while  God  foresaw  the  great  good 
that  their  discord  would  produce.'  The  heavens,  he  says  in 
another  jiassage,  were  formed  by  heat  out  of  attenuated 
matter,  the  earth  by  cold  out  of  condensed  matter:  the  sun, 
being  a  body  of  heat,  as  he  rolls  round  the  earth,  attacks  the 
colder  substance,  and  converts  part  of  it  into  air  and  vapor.^ 
This  last  part  of  his  tlieory  Campanella  must  have  after- 
wards changed  in  words,  when  he  embraced  the  Copernican 
system. 

10.  He  united  to  this  physical  theory  another,  not  wholly 
original,  but  enforced  in  all  his  writings  with  singular  Motion  of 
confidence  and  pertinacity,  the  sensibility  of  all  ere-  uuiversai 
ated  beings.  AH  things,  he  says,  feel ;  else  would  ''^'""  '  ^' 
the  world  be  a  chaos.  For  neither  would  fire  tend  upwards, 
nor  stones  downwards,  nor  waters  to  the  sea ;  but  every  thing 
would  remain  where  it  was,  were  it  not  conscious  that  destruc- 
tion awaits  it  by  remaining  amidst  that  which  is  contrary  to 
itself,  and  that  it  can  only  be  preserved  by  seeking  that  wliirh 
is  of  a  similar  nature.  Contrariety  is  necessary  for  the  decay 
and  reproduction  of  nature ;  but  all  tilings  strive  against  tht;ir 
contraries,  which  tliey  could  not  do  if  tiiey  did  not  perceive 
what  is  their  contrary.''  God,  who  is  primal  power,  wisdom, 
and  love,  has  bestowed  on  all  things  the  power  of  existence, 
and  so  much  wisdom  and  love  as  is  necessary  for  their  conger- 

'  "  In  hac  corporea  mole  tantiE  materia  Gnlileo,  in  lfi22,  Campanella  defends  the 
gtatusc,  dixit  Deus,  ut  nascerentur  fabri  C'opernican  system,  and  says  tliat  the  mo- 
duo  iiioorporei,  sed  iion  potentes  nisi  u  dern  astronomers  think  they  cannot  con- 
corpore  siibsistere,  nuUariim  physicarum  stnut  good  ephemerides  without  it. 
formarum  organa,  sed  foniiatoris  tantum-  s  "  Ouinia  ergo  sentiunt;  alias  niundus 
modo.  Jdcireo  nati  calor  et  frigus,  priu-  esset  chaos.  Ignis  cnim  nou  sursnni 
cipia  activa  priucipalia,  ideoque  suae  vir-  tenderet,  nee  aqme  in  mare,  nee  lapides 
tiitis  diffu.siva.  Statim  iuiuiici  fuerunt  deorsum ;  sed  res  omnis  uhi  primo  repe- 
uiutuo,  dum  uterque  cupit  totam  sub-  riretur,  pennancret,  cum  non  sentiret  sui 
stiintiam  niaterialem  occupai-c.  Ilinc  con-  destructionem  inter  contraria  nee  sui  con- 
tra se  invicem  pugnare  ca'perunt,  provi-  servationem  inter  similia.  Non  psset  in 
(Jente  Deo  e.x  hii.iu.-;nio.Ii  disrordia  ingens  mundo  generatio  et  corruptio  nisi  esset 
bonuni."  —  I'hilosopliia  Kealis  Epilogisti-  contrilrietas,  sicut  omnes  physiologi  afflr- 
oa(Kiankfoit,  ll5"23),  sect.  4.  mant.      At  si   alteruni    contrariuiu    noa 

-  This  is  ill  the  Compendium  de  Rerum  sentiret  alterxim  sibi  esse  contrarium,  con. 

Natura pro  I'hilosophiahuniana,  published  tra  ipsum  non  pugnaret.     Sentiunt  erge 

by  Adami  in  1617.     In  his  Apology  for  singula."  —  I)e  Seuiiu  Keruiu,  1.  i.  o.  1. 
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vation  during  that  time  only  for  which  his  providence  has 
determined  that  they  shall  be.  Heat,  therefore,  has  p<>wer 
and  sense,  and  desire  of  its  own  being ;  so  have  all  other 
things  seeking  to  be  eternal  like  God  :  and  in  God  they  are 
eternal ;  for  nothing  dies  before  him,  but  is  only  changed.' 
Even  to  the  world  as  a  sentient  being,  the  death  of  its  parts 
is  no  evil,  since  the  death  of  one  is  the  birth  of  many.  Bread 
that  is  swallowed  dies  to  revive  as  blood,  and  blood  dies  that 
it  may  live  again  in  our  flesh  and  bones ;  and  thus,  as  the  lil'e 
of  man  is  compounded  out  of  the  deaths  and  lives  of  all  his 
parts,  so  is  it  with  the  whole  univeree.^  God  said.  Let  all 
things  feel,  some  more,  some  less,  as  they  have  more  or  less 
necessity  to  imitate  my  being;  and  let  them  desire  to  live 
in  that  which  they  understand  to  be  good  for  them,  lest  my 
creation  should  come  to  nought.' 

11.  The  strength  of  Campanella's  genius  lay  in  his  imagi- 
„.  .      .     nation,    which  raises    him    sometimes    to    liio-hts  of 

His  imagi-      .  '  .  ,.,..,  nil 

nation  and  unprcssivc  eloqueucc  on  this  iavorite  theme.  "  Ihe 
eloquence,  gj^y  g^j^j  stars  are  endowed  with  the  keenest  sensibili- 
ty ;  nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  signify  tlieir 
mutual  thoughts  to  each  other  by  the  transference  of  light, 
and  that  their  sensibility  is  full  of  pleasure.  The  blessed 
sjjirits  that  inform  such  living  and  briglit  mansions  behold  all 
things  in  natui-e  and  in  the  divine  ideas  :  they  liave  also  a 
more  glorious  light  than  their  own,  through  which  tliQy  are 
elevated  to  a  supernatural  beatific  vision."  *     We  can  hardly 


1  "  Igitnr  ipse  Deus,  qui  est  prima  po-  ceatqiie.     Ita  utilis  est  mundo  transniuta^ 

tentia,    prima    sapientia.    primus    amor,  tio  corum  partirulainiiui  noxia  displioena- 

largitus    est    rebus    omnibus    potentiam  que  illis.     Totiis  homo  compositus  est  ex 

Vivendi,  et  sapieutiametiimorem  quantum  morte  ac  vita  partialibus,  quse  integrant 

sufflcit    conservationi    ipsarum    in    tanto  vitani   hunianam.     Sic   mundus  totus  ex 

tempore  ueoessariw,  quantum  determiua-  mortibus  ac  vitjtbus  compositus  est,  qute 

vit  ejus  mens  pro  rerum  regimine  in  ipso  totius   vitam  efliciunt." — Pliilosop.  Rea- 

eute,   nee   prseteriri   potest.      Calor   ergo  Us,  c.  10. 

potest,  sentit,  amat  esse  :  ita  et  res  omuis,  3  "  Sentiant  alia  magis,  alia  minus,  pront 

<-ui)itque  aetern.ari  sieut  Deus,  et  Deo  res  magis  miuusque  opus  habent,  ut  me  imi- 

nuUa  moritur.  .sed  solummodo  mutatur,"  tentur  in  essendo.     Ibidem  ament  omnia 

&c.  — 1.  ii.  c.  26.  vivere  in  proprio  esse  priccognito  ut  bono, 

»  "  Non  est  nialus  ignis  in  suo  esse  ;  terraj  ne  corruat  factura  mea."  —  Id.,  c.  10. 

antem  malus  videtur,  non  autem  muudo:  *  "  Anima;  beatae  habitantes  sic  viva.s  lii- 

noc  vipera  mala  est.  liiet  liomini  sit  mala.  cidas(iue  inansioues,  res  naturales  vident 

Ita  de  omnibus  idem  prsedico.     Mors  quo-  omnes  divinasque   ideiis,   habent  quo(|ue 

que  rei  unius  si  nativities  est  multiirum  lumen  gloriosius  (juo  elevantur  ad   visio- 

rerum,  mala  non  est.     Moritur  panis  man-  nem  supernatui-alem  beatificam,  et  vehiti 

ducatus,  ut  fiat  sanguis,  et  sanguis  uiori-  apud  nos  luces  plurima;  sese  niutuo  tan- 

tur,  ut  in  carnem,  nervos  et  ossa  vertutur  guiit,  iutersecant,  decus.sjint.  sentiuntque, 

ne  vivat;   neque  tjtmen  hoc  universe  dis-  ita  in  ccelo  luces  distingmintur,   unjun- 

pUcet  animali,  quamvis  partibus  mors  ipsa,  tur,  seiitiunt.''  —  De  Sen:) u  Rerum,  I.  Ui 

h'jo  est,  trauraiutiitio  doloriflca  sit,  diapli-  c  4. 
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re.'id  this  without  recollecting  the  most  sublime  passage,  per- 
haps, in  Shakspeare : — 

"  Sit,  Jessica.    Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  witli  pntines  of  briglit  j^oldl 
There's  not  tlie  suiiillest  orb,  wliich  tliou  behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angjel  sings. 
Still  quiiini?  to  the  joung-cjed  cherubim. 
Such  harmouj'  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But,  wliile  this  muddy  vt^sture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  us  in,  we  cannot  hear  it."  ' 

1 2.  "  The  world  is  full  of  living  spirits,"  he  proceeds ;  "  and, 
M'hen  the  soul  shall  be  delivered  from  this  dark  cavern,  we 
shall  behold  their  subtle  essences.  ]kit  now  we  cannot  dis- 
cern tlie  forms  of  the  air,  and  the  winds  as  they  rush  by  us  ; 
much  less  the  angels  and  demons  who  people  them.  Misera- 
ble as  we  are,  we  recognize  no  other  sensation  than  that  wliich 
we  observe  in  animals  and  plants,  slow  and  half  extinguished, 
and  buried  under  a  weight  that  oppresses  it.  We  will  not 
understand  tliat  all  our  actions  and  a))petites  and  motions  and 
powers  flow  from  heaven.  Look  at  the  manner  in  whicii  light 
is  dilfused  over  the  earth,  penetiating  every  part  of  it  with 
endless  variety  of  operation,  which  we  must  believe  that  it 
does  not  pei'fbrm  without  exquisite  pleasure."  -  And  hence 
there  is  no  vacuum  in  nature,  except  by  violent  means ;  since 
all  bodies  delight  in  mutual  contact,  and  the  world  no  more 
desires  to  be  rent  in  its  parts  than  an  animal. 

13.  It  is  almost  a  descent  in  Campanella  from  these  visions 
of  the  separate  sensibility  of  nature  in  each  jiarticle,  when  lie 
seizes  hold  of  some  physical  fact  or  analogy  to  establish  a 
subordinate  and  less  pai'adoxical  part  of  his  theory.  He  was 
much  pleased  with  Gilbert's  treatise  on  the  magnet,  and 
tliought  it,  of  course,  a  proof  of  the  animation  of  the  earth. 
The  Avorld  is  an  animal,  he  says,  sentient  as  a  whole,  and 
enjoying  life  in  all  its  parts.^     It  is  not  surprising  that   he 

1  Merchant  of  A'^enice,  act  r.  que  non  sine  magna  efficere  voluptate  exu» 

*  "  I'rretervolant  in   conspectu    nostro  timanda  est."  —  1.  iii.  c.  5. 

Tenti  et  aer,  at  nihil  eos  videmus,  multo  ("anipanella  used  to  hear,  a.5  he  tells  us, 

minus    videmus     Angelos     Daemouasque,  whenever  any  evil  was  impending,  a  voice 

quorum  plenus  est  mundus.  calling  him  by  his  name,  sometimes  with 

"  Infelices   qui    sensum   iilium    nullum  other   words:    he   doubted    whether    this 

agnoscimus,     nisi     obtusum     animalium  were  his   proper  demon,  or  the  air  itself 

plant.irumque,  tardum,   demortuum,  ag-  speaking.     It  is  not   wonderful   that   his 

gravatum,  .sepultum  :  nee  quideni  iutelli-  imagination  was  affected  by  length  of  con- 

gere  volumusomnem  actionem  uostr.un  et  finement. 

appetitum  et  sensum  et  niotum  et  vim  a  »  "  iMundum  esseanimal,  totum  sentiena, 

eoelo   nian.ire.     Ecce   lux   quanto  acutis-  omneS(iue  portiones  ejus  cootiuuni  gan 

eimo  expanditur  sensu  super  terr.mi.  quo  dere  vita."  —  1.  1.  o.  9. 
multipUcatur,  geueratur,  ampUiicatur,  id- 
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.ascribes  intelligence  to  plants ;  but  he  here  remarks,  that  we 
find  the  male  and  female  sexes  in  them,  and  that  the  latter 
cannot  tructify  without  the  former.  This  is  manifest  in  sili- 
qnose  j)lants  and  in  palms  (whicli  on  this  account  he  calls  in 
anotlicr  place  the  wiser  plants,  plantce  sapientiores),  in  which 
the  two  kinds  incline  towards  each  other  for  the  purpose  of 
fructification.' 

14.  Campanella,  when  he  uttered  from  his  Neapolitan 
His  works  P^''^""  these  dulcct  sounds  of  fantasy,  had  the  advan- 
rubiished  tage  of  finding  a  pious  discijale  who  spread  them  over 
j  auu.  Q^j^gj.  pj^,.^g  qI"  Europe,  This  was  Tobias  Adanii. 
initiated,  as  he  tells  us,  in  the  same  mysteries  as  liimself 
(iiostroE  pliihsopJiice  symmysia),  who  dedicated  to  the  philoso- 
phers of  Germany  his  own  Prodromus  Philosophia?  Instauran- 
dii?,  pi'cfixed  to  his  edition  of  Campanella's  Compendium  de 
Eerum  N:itura,  published  at  Frankfort  in  1G17.  ]\Jost  of  tlie 
other  writings  of  the  master  seem  to  have  preceded  this 
edition ;  for  Adami  enumerates  tliem  in  his  Pi-odromus." 
Campanella  did  not  fully  obtain  his  liberty  till  1629,  and  died 
some  years  afterwards  in  France,  where  he  had  experienced 
tlie  kindness  of  Peiresc  and  the  patronage  of  Richelieu.  His 
philosophy  made  no  very  deep  impression  :  it  was  too  fanciful, 
too  aibitrary,  too  much  tinctured  with  marks  of  an  imagina- 
tion rendered  morbid  by  solitude,  to  gain  many  proselytes  in 
an  age  that  was  advancing  in  severe  science.  Gassendi, 
whose  good  nature  led  him  to  receive  Camjjanella,  oppressed 
by  poverty  and  ill  usage,  with  every  courteous  attention,  was, 
of  all  men,  the  last  to  be  seduced  by  his  theories.  No  one, 
probably,  since  Campanella,  aspiring  to  be  reckoned  among 
philosophers,  has  ventured  to  assert  so  much  on  matters  of 
high  speculative  impoi-tance,  and  to  prove  so  little.  Yet  he 
seems  worthy  of  the  notice  we  have  taken  of  liim,  if  it  were, 
only  as  the  last  of  the  mere  dogmatists  in  philosophy.  He  is 
doubtless  much  superior  to  Jordano  Bruno,  and  I  should  pre 
sume,  except  in  mathematics,  to  Cardan.^ 

'  "  Inreniemus  in  plantis  sexum  mas-  *  [Prodromus  Philosophia?  InstauniTnljie 

cviliniim  et  ftiumininum.  ut  in  aninialibus,  is  only  a  titlcpafie.     Adami  contri>>ntcd  a 

et  loeininam  non  fructifioare  sine  masculi  preface  to   this   edition   of   Campanella's 

congressu.     Hoc   patet  iu   siliquis  et  in  work;  but  the  words  Prodromus,  &o.,  are 

pahuis,  quarum  niius  fa*minaque  inclinan-  meant  for  the  latter,  and  not  for  any  thing 

tur  niutuo  altermalterum  et  sese  osculan-  written   by    the  editor.      See   Notes   and 

tur.  otfuiuiiuaimpregnatur, necfructifioat  Queries,  vol.  iv.  p.  275.  — 1853] 

Bine  uiare  ;  immo  con.jpiciturdolens,S(4Ua-  ^  Brucker  (toI.  t.  pp.  106-144)  h.is  piven 

lida  mortuaque,  et  pulvere  illius  et  odoi-e  a  laborious  analysis  of  tlie  philosopliy  of 

reviviscit."  Caupauulla. 
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lo.  A  less  important  adversary  of  the  established  theory  in 
physics  was  Sebastian  Bassoii,  in  his  "  Philosoi)hiie  „ 
JNaturahs  adversus  Anstoteleni  ijibri  All.,  in  qui- 
bus  abstrusa  veterurn  physiologia  i-estaiiratur,  et  Anstotelis 
eri'ores  solidis  rationibus  refelluntur.  Genevai,  1G21."  This 
book  shows  great  animosity  against  Aristotle,  to  whom,  what 
Lord  Bacon  has  himself  insinuated,  he  allows  only  the  credit 
of  having  preserved  fragments  of  the  older  })hilosophers,  like 
pearls  in  mud.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  account  of  this  long 
work.  In  some  places  we  perceive  signs  of  a  just  philo- 
sophy ;  but  in  general  his  explanations  of  physical  pheno- 
mena seem  as  bad  as  those  of  his  opponents ;  and  he  displays 
no  acquaintance  with  the  writings  and  the  discoveries  of 
his  great  contemporaries.  Wa  find  also  some  geometi'ical 
paradoxes  ;  and,  in  treating  of  astronomy,  he  writes  as  if  he 
had  never  heard  of  the  Copernican  system. 

1 6.  Claude  Berigard,  born  at  Moulins,  became  professor  oi 
natural  philosophy  at  Pisa  and  Padua.     In  his  Cir- 

culi  Pisani,  published  in  1643,  he  attenipted  to  ''"°^^  ' 
revive,  as  it  is  commonly  said,  the  Ionic  or  corpuscular  philo- 
sophy of  Anaxagoras,  in  opposition  to  the  Aristotelian. 
The  book  is  rare  ;  but  Brucker,  who  had  seen  it,  seems  to 
have  satisfactorily  repelled  the  charge  of  atheism,  brought  hy 
some  against  Berigard.^  Another  Frenchman  domiciled  in 
Italy,  Magnen,  trod  nearly  the  same  path  as  Beri- 
gard ;  professing,  however,  to  follow  the  modification 
of  the  corpuscular  theory  introduced  by  Deniocritus.'^  It 
seems  to  be  observable  as  to  these  writers,  Basson  and  the 
others,  that  coming  with  no  sufficient  knowledge  of  what  had 
recently  been  discovered  in  mathematical  and  experimental 
science,  and  following  the  bad  methods  of  the  universities, 
even  when  they  deviated  from  theii-  usual  doctrines,  dog- 
matizing and  asserting  when  they  should  have  proved,  ar- 
guing synthetically  from  axioms  and  never  ascending  from 
l)articular  facts,  they  could  do  little  good  to  philosopliy,  ex- 
cept by  contributing,  so  far  as  they  might  be  said  to  have 
had  any  influence,  to  shake  the  authority  of  Aristotle. 

17.  This  authority,  which  at  lejist  required  but  the  defer- 

1  Brucker,    iv.    460  ;    Nieeron,    xxxi.,  misunderstood  the  atomic  theory  of  De- 

where  he  is  ia'serted  by  the  name  of  Beau-  mocritus,  and  substituted  one  quitfl  dif- 

regard,   which   is  probably  more  correct,  fereiit  in  his  Democritus  Revi?isceus,  pub- 

but  against  usage.  liihed  in  1G46. 

-  Brucker  (p.  504)  thinks  that  Ma};neu 
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ence  of  modest  reason  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  mankind, 
was  ill  exchanged,  in  any  part  of  science,  for  the 
unintelligible  dreams  of  the  school  of  Paracelsus, 
which  had  many  disciples  in  Germany,  and  a  very  few  in 
England.  Germany,  indeed,  has  been  the  native  soil  of  mys- 
ticism in  Europe.  The  tendency  to  reflex  observation  of  the 
mind,  characteristic  of  that  people,  has  exempted  them  from 
much  gross  error,  and  given  them  insight  into  many  depths 
of  truth,  but  at  the  expense  of  some  confusion,  some  liability 
to  self-deceit,  and  to  some  want  of  strictness  in  metaphysical 
reasoning.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  profound  sense  of  the 
presence  of  Deity ;  yet  one  which,  acting  on  their  thoughtful 
spirits,  became  rather  an  impression  than  an  intellectual 
judgment,  and  settled  into  a  mysterious  indefinite  theopathy, 
when  it  did  not  even  evaporate  in  Pantheism. 

18.  The  founder,  perhaps,  of  this  sect,  Avas  Tauler  of 
And  Theo-  Strasburg,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  whose  sermons 
Bophist3.  \n  t]ie  native  language  —  which,  however,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  translated  from  Latin  —  are  full  of  what 
many  have  called  by  the  vague  word  mysticism,  —  an  intense 
aspiration  for  the  union  of  the  soul  with  God.  An  anony- 
mous work  generally  entitled  the  German  Theology,  written 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  pursues  the  same  track  of  devotional 
tliought.  It  was  a  favorite  book  with  Luther,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Castalio.^  These,  indeed,  ai-e  to  be  con- 
sidered chiefly  as  theological ;  but  the  study  of  them  led 
readily  to  a  state  of  mental  emotion,  wherein  a  dogmatic 
pseudo-philosophy,  like  that  of  Paracelsus,  abounding  with 
assertions  that  imposed  on  the  imagination,  and  appealing  fre- 
quently both  to  scriptural  authority  and  the  evidence  c*' 
inward  light,  was  sure  to  be  favorably  received.  The 
mystics,  therefore,  and  the  theosophists,  belonged  to  the 
same  class ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  use  the  names  indif- 
ferently. 

19.  It  may  appear  not  here  required  to  dwell  on  a  subject 

scarcely  falling  under  any  province  of  literary  his- 
tory ;  but  two  writers  within  this  period  have  been 
sufficiently  distinguished  to  deserve  mention.     One  of  these 
was  Robert  Fludd,  an  English  physician,  who  died  in  1637  ; 
a  man  of  indefatigable  diligence  in  collecting  the  dreams  and 

1  Episcopias  places  the  author  of  the     and  David  George,  among  mere  enthoBl 
Ttaeologia  Qermanica,  with  Heury  Nicolas     oats. 
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follies  of  past  ages,  blending  them  in  a  portentous  combination 
with  new  fancies  of  his  own.  The  Rabbinical  and  Cabalistic 
authors,  as  well  as  the  Paracelsists,  the  writers  on  magic, 
and  whatever  was  most  worthy  to  be  rejected' and  forgotten, 
formed  the  basis  of  his  creed.  Among  his  numerous  works, 
the  most  knoAvn  was  his  Mosaic  Philoso[)hy,  in  which,  like 
many  before  his  time  as  well  as  since,  he  endeavored  to 
build  a  scheme  of  physical  philosophy  on  the  first  chapters  in 
Genesis.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  found  there  his  two 
grand  princii)les  or  forces  of  nature  ;  a  northern  force  of  con- 
densation, and  a  southern  force  of  dilatation.  These  seem  to 
be  the  Parmehidean  cold  and  heat,  expressed  in  a  jargon 
affected  in  order  to  make  dupes.  In  peopling  the  universe 
with  demons,  and  in  ascribing  all  phenomena  to  their  invisi- 
ble agency,  he  pursued  the  steps  of  Agrippa  and  Paracelsus, 
or  rather  of  the  whole  school  of  fanatics  and  impostors  called 
magical.  He  took  also  from  older  writers  the  doctrine  of 
a  constant  analogy  between  universal  nature,  or  the  macro- 
cosm, and  that  of  man,  or  the  microcosm  ;  so  that  wdiat  was 
known  in  one  might  lead  us  to  what  was  unknown  in  the 
other.^  Fludd  possessed,  however,  some  acquaintance  with 
science,  especially  in  chemistry  and  mechanics ;  and  his 
rhapsodies  were  so  far  from  being  universally  contemned 
in  his  own  age,  that  Gassendi  thought  it  not  unworthy  of 
him  to  enter  into  a  prolix  confutation  of  the  Fluddian  phi- 
losojjhy.''^ 

20.  Jacob  Behmen,  or  rather  Boehm,  a  shoemaker  of  Gor- 
litz,  is  far  more  generally  familiar  to  our  ears  than  jacob  BeU- 
his  contempoi'ary  Fludd.  He  was,  however,  much  w™. 
inferior  to  him  in  reading,  and  in  fact  seems  to  have  read 
little  but  the  Bible  and  the  writings  of  Paracelsus.  He  re- 
counts the  visions  and  ecstasies  during  which  a  supernatural 
illumination  had  been  conveyed  to  him.  It  came,  indeed, 
without  the  gift  of  transferring  the  light  to  others  ;  for  scarce 
any  have  been  able  to  pierce  the  clouds  in  which  his  meaning 
has  been  charitably  presumed  to  lie  hid.  The  chief  work  of 
Behmen  is  his  Aurora,  written  about  1612,  and  containing  a 
record  of  the  visions  wherein  the  mysteries  of  nature  wer« 

1  This  was  a  favorite  doctrine  of  Para-  qui  est  mare.    Homo  igitur  compendiuni 

celsus.     Campanella  was  much  too  fanci-  epilogusque  muniU  est."  —  De  Sensu  Re- 

ful  not  to  embrace  it.     "  Mundus,"  he  rum,  1.  ii.  c.  32. 

says,    "'habet  spiritum  qui  est  coelum,  *  Bruclier,  iv.  691 ;  Buhle,  iii.  157. 
arassum  corpus  quod  est  terra,  sanguinem 
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revealed  to  him.  it  was  not  published  till  1G41.  He  is  said 
to  liave  been  a  man  of  great  goodness  of  heart,  which  his 
writings  display ;  but,  in  literature,  this  cannot  give  a  sanc- 
tion to  the  incoherencies  of  madness.  His  language,  as  far 
as  I  have  seen  any  extracts  from  his  works,  is  colored  with 
tlie  phraseolog}!  of  the  alchemists  and  a?5trologers  :  as  for  his 
philosophy,  so  tc  style  it,  we  find,  according  to  Brucker,  who 
has  taken  some  pains  with  the  subject,  manifest  traces  of  the 
Bystem  of  emanation,  so  ancient  and  so  attractive ;  and,  from 
this  and  several  other  reasons,  he  is  inclined  to  think  the 
unlearned  shoemaker  of  Gorlitz  must  have  had  assistance 
froui  men  of  more  education  in  developing  his  visions.^  But 
tlie  emanative  theory  is  one  into  wliich  a  mind  absorbed  in 
contemplation  may  very  naturally  fall.  Behmen  had  his 
disciples,  which  such  enthusiasts  rarely  want ;  and  his  name 
is  sutiic'iently  known  to  justify  the  mention  of  it  even  in  phi- 
losophical history. 

21.  We  come  now  to  an  English  writer  of  a  different  class, 
Lo  d  He  little  known  as  such  at  present,  but  who,  without  doing 
bert,  De  mucli  for  the  advancement  of  metaphysical  philoso- 
Veritate.  ^j^^^  |^^^j^  ^^  \ei[st,  the  merit  of  devoting  to  it,  with  a 
sincere  and  independent  spirit,  the  leisure  of  high  rank,  and 
of  a  life  not  obscure  in  the  world,  —  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury.  The  principal  work  of  this  remarkable  man  is  his 
Latin  treatise,  published  in  1624,  On  Truth  as  it  is  distin- 
guished from  Revelation,  from  Probability,  from  Possibility, 
and  from  Falsehood.  Its  object  is  to  inquire  what  are  the 
sure  means  of  discerning  and  discovering  truth.  This,  as, 
like  other  authors,  he  sets  out  by  proclaiming,  had  been 
hitherto  done  by  no  one ;  and  he  treats  both  ancient  and 
modern  philosophers  ratlier  haughtily,  as  being  men  tied  to 
particular  opinions,  from  which  they  dare  not  depart.  "  It 
is  not  from  an  hypocritical  or  mercenary  wi-iter  that  we  are 
to  look  for  perfect  truth.  Their  interest  is  not  to  lay  aside 
their  mask,  or  think  for  themselves.  A  liberal  and  independ- 
ent author  alone  will  do  this."^  So  general  an  invective, 
after  Lord  Bacon,  and  indeed  after  others  like  Campanelia, 
who  could  not  be  charged  with  following  any  conceits  rather 


'  Brucker,  iv.  69S.  terest  ne  personam  deponant,  vel  alitei 

'  "  Non  est  igitur  a  larvato  aliqno  Tel  qiiiJem  gentiant.     Ingeuuus  vt  sui  arbi- 

■tiiK-udJJso  Kcriptore  ut  verum   consum-  trii  ista  soluiumodo  prajstabit  auctor." — 

aiatuui  uppcriaris:   Illorum  appi-ime  in-  Epist.  ad  Lectorem. 
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tlian  their  own,  bespeaks  eitlier  ignorance  of  philosophical 
literature,  or  a  supercilious  neglect  of  it. 

22.  Lord    Herbert   lays  down  seven  primary  axioms :  — 
1,  Truth  exists;    2.  It  is  coeval  with  the  things  to  „. 

,.,.,  n     -T  •  1  1    %      •      His  axioms. 

•winch  It  relates ;  o.  It  exists  everywhere  ;  4.  It  is 
self-evident ;  ^  5.  There  are  as  many  truths  as  there  are 
differences  in  things  ;  6.  These  differences  are  made  known 
to  us  by  our  natural  faculties  ;  7.  There  is  a  truth  belonging 
to  these  truths,  —  "Est  Veritas  quivdam  harum  veritatuin." 
11iis  axiom  he  explains  as  obscurely  as  it  is  strangely  ex- 
pressed. All  truth  he  then  distinguishes  Into  the  truth  of  the 
thing  or  object,  the  truth  of  tlie  api>earance,  the  truth  of  the 
perception,  and  the  truth  of  tlie  understanding.  The  truth  of 
the  object  is  the  inherent  coiiformity  of  the  object  with  itself, 
or  that  which  makes  every  thing  wliat  it  is.*  The  truth  of 
api)earance  is  the  conditional  conformity  of  the  appearance 
M'ith  the  object.  The  truth  of  perception  is  the  conditional 
conformity  of  our  senses  {facultates  iiostras  prodromas)  with 
the  appearances  of  things.  The  truth  of  understanding  is  tiie 
due  conformity  between  the  aforesaid  conformities.  All  truth 
therefore  is  conformity;  all  conformity,  relation.  Three  things 
are  to  be  observed  In  every  inquiry  after  truth,  —  the  thing 
or  object,  the  sense  or  faculty,  and  the  laws  or  conditions  by 
which  Its  couformity  or  relation  is  determined.  Lord  Herbert 
is  so  ol)Scure,  partly  by  not  thorougldy  grasjjing  his  subject, 
partly  by  writing  In  Latin,  partly  perhaps  by  the  sphalmata 
et  errata  in  typographo,  qiicedam  fortasse  in  seipso,  of  \\'lii('li 
he  complains  at  tlie  end,  that  It  has  been  necessary  to  omit 
sevei'al  sentences  as  unintelligible  ;  though  what  I  have  just 
given  Is  far  enough  from  being  too  clear. 

23,  Truth,  he  goes  on  to  say,  exists  as  to  the  object,  or 
outward  thing  itself,  when  our  faculties  are  capable  conditioiw 
of  determining  every  thing  concerning  it ;  but,  though  of  truth, 
tills  definition  is  exact,  it  is  doubtful,  he  observes,  whether 
any  such  truth  exists  In  nature.  The  first  condition  of  dis- 
cerning truth  in  things  Is  that  they  should  have  a  relation  to 
ourselves  (ut  intra  nostram  stet  analogiam)  ;  since  multitudes 
of  tiling  may  exist  which  the  senses  cannot  discover.     The 

•  '•  HfBC  Teritas  est  in  se  manifesta."  yerc  enim  ita  apparebit,   Tera  tamen  ex 

He  observes   that   what  are  called  folse  veritate  rei  iion  erit." 

itppearanees  are  true  as  such,  though  not  -   "  Inharens  ilia  confomiitas  rei  cun: 

true   aicnrding  to  the  reality  of  the  ob-  seipsa,  sive  ilia  ratio,  ex  qua  res  unaquaa- 

jwt :  "  Sua  Veritas  apparentiae  falsae  inest,  que  sibi  constat  '' 
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three  chief  constituents  of  this  condition  seem  to  be,  1.  That 
it  sliouUl  be  of  a  proper  size,  neither  immense  nor  too  small; 
2.  That  it  should  have  its  determining  difference,  or  pi-inciple 
of  individuation,  to  distinguish  it  from  otiier  things  ;  3.  That 
it  should  be  acconmiodated  to  some  sense  or  perceptive  faculty. 
These  ai-e  the  universally  necessary  conditions  of  truth  (that 
is,  of  knowledge)  as  it  regards  the  object.  The  truth  of  ap- 
pearance depends  on  others,  which  are  more  particular ;  as 
that  the  object  should  be  perceived  for  a  sufficient  time, 
through  a  proper  medium,  at  a  due  distance,  in  a  proper 
situation.^  Truth  of  perception  is  conditional  also ;  and  its 
conditions  are  that  the  sense  should  be  sound,  and  the  atten- 
tion directed  towards  it.  Truth  of  understanding  depends  on 
the  Koivai  e^'voiai,  the  common  notions  possessed  by  every  man 
of  sane  mind,  and  implanted  by  nature.  The  understanding 
teaches  us,  by  means  of  these,  that  infinity  aud  eternity  exist, 
though  our  senses  cannot  perceive  them.  The  understanding 
deals  also  with  universals ;  and  truth  is  known  as  to  uni- 
versals,  when  the  particulars  are  rightly  appi-ehended. 

24.  Our  faculties  are  as  numerous  as  tlie  differences  of 
lustinotive  things ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  the  world  corresponds  by 
truths.  perfect  analogy  to  the  human  soul,  degrees  of  per- 
ception being  as  much  distinct  from  one  another  as  different 
modes  of  it.  All  our  powers  may,  liowever,  be  reduced  to 
four  heads ;  natural  instinct,  internal  perception,  external  sen- 
sation, and  reason.  What  is  not  known  by  one  of  these  four 
means  cannot  be  known  at  all.  Instinctive  truths  are  proved 
by  universal  consent.  Hei-e  he  comes  to  his  general  basis  of 
religion,  maintaining  the  existence  of  kolvqi  evvomi,  or  common 
notions  of  mankind  on  that  subject ;  principles  against  which 
no  one  can  dispute,  without  violating  the  laws  of  his  nature.- 
Natural  instinct  he  defines  to  be  an  act  of  those  faculties 
existing  in  every  man  of  sane  mind,  by  which  the  common 
notions  as  to  the  relations  of  things  not  perceived  by  the 
senses  (rerum  intemarurn),  and  especially  such  as  tend  to 
the  conservation  of  the  individual,  of  the  species,  and  of  the 

*    Lord    Herbert    defines    appearance,  *  "  Principia  Ula  sacrosancta,    contra 

"icetypum,   sou  fomia  vicaria   rei,   quae  qure  disputire  nefas."  —  p.    44.     I   have 

8ub  conditionilius  istis  cum  prototype  suo  ti-anslated  this  in  the  best  sense  I  could 

conforniata,  oum  conceptu  denuo  sub  con-  give  it ;  but  to  use  /a.s  or  nefas,  before  we 

ditionibus  etiam  suis,  confonnari  et  niodo  have   defined   their  meaning,    or  proved 

quodam   spirituali,   tanquani   ab  oViji-rto  their  existence,  is  but  indiffereut  logic, 
decisa,  etiam  in  objecti  absentia  conser- 
fiiri  potest." 
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jvhole,  are  rormed  without  any  process  of  reasoning.  These 
common  notions,  though  excited  in  us  by  the  objeots  of  sense, 
are  not  conveyed  to  us  by  them :  they  are  iniphmted  in  us  by 
nature ;  so  that  God  seems  to  have  imparted  to  us  not  only  a 
part  of  his  image,  but  of  his  wisdom.'  And  whatever  is 
understood  and  perceived  by  all  men  alike  deserves  to  be 
accounted  one  of  these  notions.  Some  of  them  are  instinctive, 
others  are  deduced  from  such  as  are.  The  former  are  distin- 
guishable by  six  marks,  —  jjriority,  independence,  universality, 
certainty,  so  that  no  man  can  doubt  them  without  j)uttiiig  otf, 
as  it  were,  his  nature ;  necessity,  that  is,,  usefulness  tor  the 
preservation  of  man ;  lastly,  intuitive  apprehension,  for  these 
common  notions  do  not  i-ccpiire  to  be  inferred.- 

25.  Internal  perceptions  denote  the  conformity  of  objecta 
with  those  ficulties  existing  in  every  man  of  sane  internal 
mind,  which,  being  develo]jed  by  his  natural  in-  p«rc«ptiona. 
stinct,  are  conversant  with  the  internal  relations  of  things  in 
a  secondar}^  and  paiiicular  manner,  and  by  m(;ans  of  natural 
instinct.*  By  this  ill-worded  detinition  he  jn'obably  intends  to 
distinguish  the  general  power,  or  instinctive  knowledge,  from 
its  exercise  and  applicatiou  in  any  instance.  But  I  have 
found  it  very  ditiicult  to  follow  Lord  Herbert.  It  is  by  means, 
he  says,  of  these  internal  sen-es  tliat  we  discern  the  nature 
of  things  in  their  intrinsic  relations,  or  hidden  types  of  being  ;^ 
and  it  is  ne  -essary  well  to  distinguish  the  conlbrming  faculty 
in  the  mind,  or  internal  perception,  from  the  bodily  sense. 
The  cloudiness  of  his  expression  increases  jus  we  proceed,  and 
in  many  pages  I  cannot  venture  to  translate  or  abridge  it. 
The  injudicious  use  of  a  language  in  which  he  did  not  write 
with  facility,  and  which  is  not  very  well  adapted,  at  the  best, 
to  raeta[)hysical  disquisition,  has  doubtless  increased  the  per- 
plexity into  which  he  has  thrown  his  readers. 

26.  In  the  conclusion  of  this  treatise,  Herbert  lays  down 
the  five  common  notions  of  natural  religion,  implanted,  as 
he  conceives,  in  the  breasts  of  all  mankind.  1.  That  theve 
is  a  God;  2.  That  he  ought  to  be  worshipp(!d ;  3.  That  vir- 
tue and  piety  are  the  chief  parts  of  worshii) ;    4.  That  we 

•  p.  48.  circa  analogiam  reruni  internam,  particu- 

-  P.  60.  lariter,   secoudario,   et   ratione  in.stiait.'ia 

8  ''  Sensus  intern!  sunt  actus  confomii-  naturalis  versantur."  —  p.  Gli. 

tatum  objectorum  cuui   facultatibus  illis        *   "Circa  analogiam    reruui   inteniani. 

'n  omui  homine  sano  et  integro  existen-  give  signatura-s  et  cliaracteras  rerum  p":ii- 

Ubus,  quae  ab  instinctu  naturali  expositae,  tioivs  versantur."  —  p.  68. 
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are  to  lepent,  and  turn  from  our  sins;  5.  That  thei-e  are  r(j- 
Wards  and  punishments  in  another  life.'  Nothing  can 
tioM°T  b^  admitted  in  religion  which  contradicts  these  pri- 
naturai  mary  notions ;  but  if  any  one  has  a  revelation  from 
heaven  in  addition  to  these,  which  may  happen  to 
him  sleeping  or  waking,  he  should  keep  it  to  himself,  since 
nothing  can  be  of  importance  to  the  human  race  which  is  not 
establislied  by  the  evidence  of  their  common  faculties.  Nor 
can  any  thing  be  known  to  be  revealed  which  is  not  revealed 
to  ourselves ;  all  else  being  tradition  and  historic  testimony, 
which  does  not  amount  to  knowledge.  The  specific  difference 
of  man  from  other  animals,  he  makes,  not  reason,  but  the  capa- 
city of  religion.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that  John  Wesley 
has  said  something  of  tlie  same  kind.^  It  is  also  remarkable 
that  we  find  in  anotlier  work  of  Lord  Herbert,  De  lleligione 
Gentilium,  which  dwells  again  on  his  five  articles  of  natural 
religion,  essential,  as  he  expressly  lays  it  down,  to  salvation, 
the  same  illustration  of  the  l>eing  of  a  Deity  from  the  analogy 
of  a  watch  or  clock,  which  Paley  has  since  employed.  I 
believe  that  it  occurs  in  an  intermediate  writer.^ 

27.  Lord  Herbert  sent  a  copy  of  his  treatise  De  Veritate, 
Remarks  of  sevcral  years  after  its  publication,  to  Gassendi.  We 
r.asseniiion  havc  a  letter  to  the  noble  author  in  the  third  volume 
of  the  works  of  that  philosopher,  showing,  in  the 
candid  and  sincere  spirit  natural  to  him,  the  objections  that 
struck  his  mind  in  reading  the  book.^  Gassendi  observes  that 
the  distinctions  of  four  kinds  of  truth  are  not  new ;  the 
Veritas   rei   of  Lord    Herbert   being  what  is  usually   called 

'  P.  222.  ghers,  the  translator  of  this  work,  as  well 

-  I   have   somewhere  read  a  profound  as  of  my  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  in 

remark  of  Wesley,  that,  considering   the  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deoruni,  ii.  34.     "  Quod  si 

sagacity  which  many  animals  display,  we  iu  Scythiam  aut  in  Britanniam,  spha-raui 

cannot  fix  upon  reason  as  the  distinction  aliquis  tulcrit  hanc,  qnam  nnper  fauiilia- 

between  them  and  man  :    the  true  differ-  ris  noster  cffecit  Posidonius,  cujus  singulw 

ence  is  that  we  are  formed  to  know  God,  conversioues  idem  efficiunt  in  sole,  et  in 

and  they  are  not.  lun."i,   et  in   quinque    stcllis    erraiitibiis, 

3  "  Et  quidem  si  horologium  per  diem  quod  effieitur  in  coelo  singulis  diebiis   et 

et  uoctem  integram  hSnis  siguanter  indi-  noctibus :   quia  in  ilia  barbaric  duUtet, 

cans,  Tiderit  quispiam  non  mente  captus,  quin  ea  sphsera   sit    perfocta   ratione?" 

id  consilio  arteque  summa  factum  judica-  And,  with  respect  to  intermediate  writers 

verit.     fequis    non    plan6    demens,    qui  between  Lord  Herbert  and  i'aley,  I  have 

banc  mundi  machinam   non   per   viginti  been  referred,  by   two  other  correspond- 

quatuor  boras  tantum,  sed  per  tot  sfeimla  ents,  to  Hale's  I'rimitive   Origination  of 

circuitus  suos  obeuntem   animadverterit,  Manliind,  where  I  had  myself  suspecte  1 

non  id  omne  sapientis.simo  utique  poten-  it  to  be  ;  and  to   Nieuwentyt's  Iteligioui 

lissimoque  alicui  autori  tribuat?" — De  Philosopher  (English   translation,   1730), 

Kelig.  (lentil.,  cap.  xiii.  p.  xlvi.  of  preface.  — 1842.] 

[The  original  idea,  as  has  been  rightly        *  Qassendi  Opera,  iii.  411. 
minted  out  to  me  by  M.  Alphonse  Bor- 
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substance,  his  Veritas  apparentice  no  more  than  accident,  and 
the  othei"  two  being  only  sense  and  reason.  Gassendi  seems 
not  wholly  to  approve,  but  gives  as  the  best,  a  definition  of 
truth  little  differing  from  Herbert's,  the  agreement  of  the 
cognizant  intellect  with  the  thing  known :  "  Intellectus  cog- 
noscentis  cum  re  cognita  congruentia."  The  obscurity  of  the 
treatise  De  Veritate  could  ill  suit  an  understanding  like  that 
of  Ga.ssendi,  always  tending  to  acquire  clear  conceptions ;  and, 
though  he  writes  with  great  civility,  it  is  not  without  smartly 
op])osing  what  he  does  not  approve.  The  aim  of  Lord  Hei'- 
bert's  work,  he  says,  is  that  the  intellect  may  pierce  into  the 
nature  of  things,  knowing  them  as  they  ai-e  in  themselves, 
without  the  fallacies  of  api)eaiance  and  sense.  But,  for  him- 
self, he  confesses  that  such  knowledge  he  has  always  found 
above  him,  and  that  he  is  in  darkness  when  he  attempts  to 
investigate  the  real  nature  of  the  least  thing ;  making  many 
of  the  observations  on  this  which  we  read  also  in  Locke. 
And  he  well  says,  that  we  have  enough  for  our  use  in  the 
accidents  or  appearances  of  things,  without  knowing  their 
substances,  in  reply  to  Herbert,  who  had  declared  that  we 
should  be  miserably  deficient,  if,  while  nature  has  given  us 
senses  to  discern  sounds  and  colors  and  such  fleeting  qualities 
of  things,  we  had  no  sure  road  to  internal,  eternal,  and  neces- 
sary truths.^  The  universality  of  those  innate  principles, 
especially  moral  and  religious,  on  which  his  correspondent 
had  built  so  much,  is  doubted  by  Gassendi  on  the  usual 
grounds,  that  many  have  denied  or  been  ignorant  of  them. 
The  letter  is  imperfect,  some  sheets  of  the  autograph  having 
been  lost. 

'  28.  Too  much  space  may  seem  to  have  been  bestowed  on  a 
writer  who  cannot  be  ranked  high  among  metaphysicians. 
Hut  Lord  Herbert  was  not  only  a  distinguished  name,  but 
may  claim  the  priority  among  those  philosophers  in  England. 
If  his  treatise  Ue  Veritate  is  not,  as  an  entire  work,  very 
successful,  or  founded  always  upon  principles  which  have  stood 
the  test  of  severe  reflection,  it  is  still  a  monument  of  an  origi- 
nal, independent  thinker,  without  rhapsodies  of  imagination, 
without  pedantic  technicalities,  and,  above  all,  bearing  witness 
to  a  sincere  love  of  the  truth  he  sought  to  apprehend.     The 

'  "  Misero  nobiscum  actum  esset,  si  ad  essent  media,  nulla  autem  ad  veritatei 
pereipieudos  c^olores,  sonos  et  qualitates  illas  interuiia,  tt^tenvis,  ne'essariaa  uin* 
MBteraii  caducas  utque  mouicutauuaf  tub-    ei-roie  suj>er«i>iMst  via." 
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ambitious  expectation  that  the  real  essences  of  things  might 
be  discovered,  if  it  were  truly  his,  as  Gassendi  seems  to  sup- 
pose, could  not  be  warranted  by  any  thing,  at  least,  within  the 
knowledge  of  that  age.  Bui,  from  some  expressions  of  Herbert, 
I  should  infer  that  he  did  not  think  our  faculties  competent  to 
solve  the  whole  problem  oi'  quiddity^  as  the  logicians  called  it,  or 
the  real  nature  of  any  thing,  at  least,  objectively  without  m.^ 
He  is,  indeed,  so  obscure,  that  1  will  not  vouch  ibr  his  entire 
consistency.  It  lias  been  an  additional  motive  to  say  as  mu(di 
as  I  have  done  concerning  Lord  Herbert,  that  I  know  not 
where  any  account  of  his  treatise  De  Veritate  will  be  found. 
Brucker  is  strangely  silent  about  tliis  writer,  and  Buhle  has 
merely  adverted  to  the  letter  of  Gassendi.  Descartes  has 
spoken  of  Lord  Herbert's  book  with  much  respect,  though 
several  of  their  leading  principles  were  far  from  the  same.  It 
was  translated  into  French  in  1639,  and  this  translation  ho 
found  less  difficult  than  the  original.- 

29.  Gassendi  himself  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  counted  wholly 
'  Gass  d''s  among  the  philosophers  of  this  periud  ;  shice  many  of 
defence  of  his  Writings  were  j)ublislied,  and  all  may  have  been 
Kpicurus.  cQ^^piyted,  within  it.  They  are  contained  in  six 
large  folio  volumes,  rather  closely  printed.  The  Exercita- 
tiones  Paradoxicie,  published  in  1G24,  are  the  earliest.  These 
contain  an  attack  on  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  the  fortress  that 
so  many  bold  spirits  were  enger  to  assail.  But,  in  more  ad- 
vanced life,  Gassendi  withdrew  in  gi-eat  measure  from  this 
warfare;  and  his  Logi(%  in  the  Syntagma  Philosophicum,  tlie 
record  of  his  latest  opinions,  is  cliiefiy  modelled  on  the  Aristo- 
telian, with  sufficient  connncndation  of  its  author.  In  the 
study  of  ancient  philosoi)hy,  however,  Gassendi  was  impressed 
with  an  admiration  of  Epicurus.  His  physical  theory,  Ibunded 
on  corpuscles  and  a  vacuum;  his  ethics,  in  their  principle  and 
precepts;  his  rules  of  logic,  and  guidance  of  the  intellect,— 

•  "  Cum  faeultiites  nostr«  ad  analogiani        ^  Descartes,  vol.  viii.  pp.  138  and  108 

propri.aii    terminate    quidditates    reniui  "  J'y  tronve  plusieurs  choses  fort  bonnes 

intiniius  non  penetrent:  ideo  (juid  res  na-  sed  nnn  pnhliri  siifiorix ;  car  il  y  a  pea  ila 

turalis  in  seipsa  sit.  tali  ex  analo^ia  ad  nos  persounes  ([iii  soient  capables   d'eiitendiB 

lit  sitcniistituta,  perfecte .sciri  nou  potest."  la  nietapliysique.     Et.  pour  le  s^eniinil  ilu 

—  p.  Hio.     In  another  place,  he  says  it  is  livi-e,  il  tient  un  chemiu  fort  ditfercnt  de 

doubtful  whether  any  thing  exist"  in  na-  ceUii  que  j"ai  suivi.  .  .  .  Knfin,  p:ir  con- 

turc,  concerning  which  we  have  a  complete  clui^ion.  encore  que  je  ne  pulssem'accorder 

knowledge.      The   eternal    and   necessary  en   tout  au.\  seutiniens  ile  cet  auteut,  j« 

truths    which    Herbert  contends  for  our  ne  lais.se  p;is  de  Testimer  beaucoup  au-de" 

knowing,  seem  to  have  been  his  communes  sua  des  esprits  ordinaires." 
notitirr.    subjectively    understood,   rather 
than  such  as  relate  t-o  external  objects. 
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seemed  to  the  cool  and  independent  mind  of  the  French  phi- 
losopher  more  worthy  of  regard  than  the  opposite  schemes 
prevailing  in  the  schools,  and  not  to  be  rejected  on  account  of 
any  discredit  attached  to  the  name.  Combining  wth  the  Epi- 
curean physics  and  ethics  the  religious  element  which  had 
been  unnecessarily  discarded  from  the  philosophy  of  the  Gar- 
den, Gassendi  displayed  both  in  a  form  no  longer  obnoxious. 
The  Syntagma  Philosophife  Epicuri,  published  in  1649,  is  an 
elaborate  vindication  of  this  system,  which  he  had  previously 
expounded  in  a  commentary  on  the  tenth  book  of  Diogenes 
Laertius.  He  had  already  effaced  the  prejudices  against  Epi- 
curus himself,  whom  he  seems  to  have  regarded  with  the 
affection  of  a  disciple,  in  a  biographical  treatise  on  his  lifp 
and  moral  character. 

30.  Gassendi  died  in  1656:  the  Syntagma  Philosophicum, 
his  greatest  as  well  as  last  work,  in  which  it  is  natu-  Hi^  chief 
ral  to  seek  the  whole  sclieme  of  his  philosophy,  was  works  after 
published  by  his  friend  Sorbiere  in  1 658.  We  may 
therefore  properly  defer  the  consideration  of  his  metaphysical 
writings  to  the  next  period  ;  but  the  controversy  in  which  he 
was  involved  with  Descartes  will  render  it  necessary  to  bring 
his  name  forward  again  before  the  close  of  this  chapter. 


Section  n. 

On  the  Philosophy  of  Lord  Bacon. 


31.  It  may  be  judged  from  what  has  been  said  in  a  fonner 
chapter,  as  well  as  in  our  last  pages,  that,  at  the  preparation 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  higher  for  the  phi- 
philosophy,  which  is  concerned  witli  general  truth  °^°^  ^  ° 
and  the  means  of  knowing  it,  had  been  little  benefited  by  the 
abors  of  any  modern  inquirer.  It  was  become,  indeed,  no 
strange  thing,  at  least  out  of  the  air  of  a  college,  to  question 
the  authority  of  Aristotle ;  but  his  disciples  pointed  with 
scorn  at  the  endeavors  which  had  as  yet  been  made  to  supplant 
it,  and  asked  whether  the  wisdom  so  long  reverenced  was  to 
be  set  aside  for  the  fanatical  reveries  of  Paracelsus,  the  unin- 
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telUgible  chimeras  of  Bruno,  or  the  more  plausible  but  arbi- 
trary hypotheses  of  Telesio. 

32.  Francis  Bacon  was  bom  in  1561,^  He  came  to  years 
,  of  manhood  at  the  time  when  England  was  rapidly 

emerging  from  ignorance  and  obsolete  methods 
of  study,  in  an  age  of  powerful  minds,  full  himself  of  ambition, 
confidence,  and  energy.  If  we  think  on  the  public  history  of 
Bacon,  even  during  the  least  public  portion  of  it,  philosophy 
must  appear  to  have  been  but  his  amusement :  it  was  by  hifl 
hours  of  leisure,  by  time  hardly  missed  from  the  laborious 
study  and  practice  of  the  law  and  from  the  assiduities  of  a 
courtier's  life,  that  he  became  the  father  of  modem  science. 
This  union  of  an  active  with  a  reflecting  life  had  been  the 
boast  of  some  ancients,  —  of  Cicero  and  Antonine  ;  but  what 
comparison,  in  depth  and  originahty,  between  their  philosophy 
and  that  of  Bacon  ? 

33.  This  wonderful  man,  in  sweeping  round  the  champaign 
His  plan  of  of  Universal  science  with  his  powerful  genius,  found 
philosophy,  jjg  little  to  praisc  in  the  recent  as  in  the  ancient 
methods  of  investigating  truth.  He  liked  as  little  the  em- 
pincal  presumption  of  drawing  conclusions  from  a  partial 
experience  as  the  sophistical  dogmatism  which  relied  on  un- 
warranted axioms  and  verbal  chicane.  All,  he  thought,  was 
to  be  constructed  anew ;  the  investigation  of  facts,  their 
an-angement  for  the  purposes  of  inquiry,  the  process  of 
eliciting  from  them  the  required  truth.  And  for  this  he 
saw,  that,  above  all,  a  thorougli  purgation  of  the  mind  itself 
would  be  necessary,  by  pointing  out  its  familiar  errors,  their 
souices  and  their  remedies. 

34.  It  is  not  exactly  known  at  Avhat  age  Bacon  first  con- 
Time  of  its  ceived  the  scheme  of  a  comprehensive  philosophy ; 
conception.  ]h,yj^  j^  y.^^^  jjy  j^jg  Q^yj^  account,  very  early  in  lif'e.^ 

Such  noble  ideas  are  most  congenial  to  the  sanguine  spirit  of 

'  Those  who  place  Lord  Bacon's  birth  Greatest   Birth    of    Time.      Bacon   savs  : 

iu  1560,  as  Mr.  Montagu  has  done,  mast  '•  Kquidemniemini  me  quadragintaabhinc 

be    understood  to   follow    the  old   style,  annis  juvenile  opusculum   circa   ha.s   res 

which   creates  some   confusion.     He  was  coufecisse,    quod   magna   prorsus   fiducia 

born   the  22d  of  January,  and  died  the  et  magnifico  titulOj  — '  Temporis  Partum 

9tli  of  April,  1626,  in  the  sixty -sixth  year  maximum'  inscripsi."   The  iipparent  Tain 

of  liis  age,  as  we  are  told  in  his  Life  by  glory  of  this  title  is  somewhat  extenuated 

Rawley,  the  best  authority  we  have.  by  the  sense  he  gave  to  the  phrase,  "  Birth 

2  In  a  letter  to  Father  i'ulgentio,  which  of  Time."    He  meant  that  the  lapse  of  time 

bears  no  date  in   priut,   but  must   have  and    long    experience    were    the    natural 

been  written  about  1624,  he  refers   to  a  sources  of  a  better  philosophy,  as  he  .says 

jiivonlle  work   about   forty   years  before,  in  his  dedication  of  the  Inst^iuratio  Magna  • 

which  he  had  confidentlv  entitled    The  "  Ipse  certe,  ut  ingenue  fateor,  £oleo  Kstt- 
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youth,  and  to  its  ignorance  of  the  extent  of  labor  it  under- 
takes. In  the  dedication  of  the  Novum  Organura  to  James, 
in  1 G20,  he  says  that  he  had  been  about  some  such  work  near 
thirty  years,  "  so  as  I  made  no  haste."  "  And  the  reason,"  he 
adds,  "  why  I  have  published  it  now,  specially  being  imper- 
fect, is,  to  speak  plainly,  because  I  number  my  days,  and 
would  have  it  saved.  There  is  another  reason  of  my  so 
doing,  which  is  to  try  whether  I  can  get  help  in  one  intended 
part  of  this  work ;  namely,  the  compiling  of  a  natural  and 
experimental  history,  which  must  be  the  main  foundation 
of  a  true  and  active  philosophy."  He  may  be  presumed  at 
least  to  have  made  a  very  considerable  progress  in  his  under- 
ta,king  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  it  was 
fii-st  promulgated  to  the  world  by  the  publication  of  his  Trea- 
tise on  the  Advancement  of  Learning  in  1605.  In  this,  indeed, 
the  whole  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  may  be  said '  to  be  im- 
plicitly contained,  except,  perhaps,  the  second  book  of  the 
Novum  Organum.  In  1G23,  he  published  his  more  celebrat- 
ed Latin  translation  of  this  work,  if  it  is  not  rather  to  be 
deemed  a  new  one,  entitled  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum.    I  find, 


mare  hoc  opus  magis  pro  partu  teniporis 
quam  ingenii.  lUud  enim  in  eo  soluni- 
mcKlo  niirabile  est,  iuitia  rai,  et  tantiis  de 
ii»  quae  invaluerunt  suspiciones,  alicui  in 
nieuteui  venire  potuisse.  Csetera  non  illi- 
benter  .-suquuntur." 

No  treatise  with  this  precise  title  ap- 
pears. But  we  find  prefixed  to  some  of 
the  short  pieces  a  general  title,  Temporis 
Partus  Masculits,  sive  Instauratio  .Mjigna 
Imperii  Universi  in  Humanuni.  These 
treatises,  howerer,  though  e;irlier  than 
his  great  works,  cannot  be  referred  to  so 
juvenile  a  period  as  his  letter  to  Fulgentio 
intimates  ;  and  I  should  rather  incline  to 
8us])ect  that  the  opiisntlum  to  which  he 
there  refers  has  not  been  preserved.  Mr. 
Montagu  is  of  a  different  opinion.  See  his 
Note  I.  to  the  Life  of  Bacon  in  vol.  xvi.  of 
his  edition.  The  Latin  tract,  De  Interpre- 
tatioue  Naturie,  Mr.  M.  supposes  to  be  the 
germ  of  the  Instauratio,  as  the  CogiUitji  et 
Visa  are  of  the  Novum  Organum.  I  do 
not  di.sseut  from  this ;  but  the  former 
bears  marks  of  having  been  written  aft<;r 
BH<-on  had  been  immersed  in  active  life. 
The  most  probable  conjecture  appears  to 
be.  that  he  very  early  perceived  the  mea- 
grene-ss  .and  imperfection  of  the  academi- 
cal course  of  philosophy,  and  of  all  others 
which  fell  in  his  way,  and  formed  the 
«cheme  of  affording  something  better  from 
his  o\vn  resources ;   but  tliat  he  did  not 
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commit  much  to  paper,  nor  had  planned 
his  own  method  till  after  he  was  turned  of 
thirty,  which  his  letter  to  the  king  inti 
mates. 

In  a  recent  and  very  brilliant  sketch  of 
the  Baconian  philosophy  (Kdinb.  Review, 
July,  1837 ),  the  two  leading  principles 
that  distinguish  it  throughout  all  its 
parts  are  justly  denominated  utility  and 
progress.  To  do  good  to  mankind,  and  do 
more  and  more  good,  are  the  ethics  of  its 
inductive  method.  We  may  only  regret, 
th.at  the  ingenious  author  of  this  article 
has  been  hurried  sometimes  into  the  low 
and  coutr.icted  view  of  the  deceitful  word 
utiliti/,  which  regards  rather  the  enjoy- 
ments of  physical  convenience,  than  the 
general  well-being  of  the  individual  and 
the  species.  If  Bacon  looked  more  fre- 
quently to  the  former,  it  wa-s  because  so 
large  a  portion  of  his  writings  relates  to 
physical  observation  and  experiment.  But 
it  WiLS  far  enough  from  his  design  to  set 
up  physics  in  any  sort  of  opposition  to 
ethics,  much  less  in  a  superior  light.  I 
dissent  also  from  some  of  the  observations 
in  this  article,  lively  as  they  are,  which 
tend  to  depreciate  the  originality  and  im- 
portance of  the  Baconian  methods.  The 
readier  may  turn  to  a  no'x-  on  this  sub- 
ject by  Dugald  Stewart,  at  the  end  of  tba 
present  section. 
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upon  comparison,  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  this  treatise 
are  a  version,  with  sliglit  interpolation  or  omission,  from 
the  Advancement  of  Learning ;  the  remainder  being  new 
matter. 

35.  The  Instauratio  Magna  had  been  already  published 
Tnstauratio  in  1620,  while  Lord  Bacon  was  still  chancellor. 
Magna.  Fifteen  years  had  elapsed  since  he  gave  to  the  world 
his  Advancement  of  Learning,  —  the  first-fruits  of  such  as- 
tonishing vigor  of  philosophical  genius,  that,  inconceivable 
as  the  completion  of  the  scheme  he  had  even  then  laid  down 
in  prospect  for  his  new  philosophy  by  any  single  effort  must 
appear,  we  may  be  disappointed  at  the  great  deficiencies  which 
this  latter  work  exhibits,  and  which  he  was  not  destined  to  fill 
up.  But  he  had  passed  the  interval  in  active  life,  and  in 
dangerous  paths ;  deserting,  as  in  truth  he  had  all  along  been 
prone  enough  to  do,  tlie  "  shady  spaces  of  philosophy,"  as 
Milton  calls  them,  for  the  court  of  a  sovereign,  who,  with 
some  real  learning,  was  totally  incapable  of  sounding  the 
depths  of  Lord  Bacon's  mind,  or  even  of  estimating  his 
genius. 

36.  The  Instauratio  Magna,  dedicated  to  James,  is  divided, 

according  to  the  magnificent  groundplot  of  its  author, 
Partitio-  iuto  six  parts.  The  first  of  these  he  entitles  Partitio- 
tiarum*^""    ^^^  Scicntiarum,  comprehending  a  general  summary 

of  that  knowledge  which  mankind  already  possess ; 
yet  not  merely  treating  this  affirmatively,  but  taking  special 
notice  of  whatever  should  seem  deficient  or  imperfect ;  some- 
times even  supplying,  by  illustration  or  precept,  these  vacant 
spaces  of  science.  This  first  part  ho  declares  to  be  wanting 
in  the  Instauratio.  It  has  been  chiefly  supplied  by  the  trea 
tise  De  Augment  is  Scientiarum ;  yet  perhaps  even  that  does 
not  fully  come  up  to  the  amplitude  of  his  design. 

37.  The  second  part  of  the  Instauratio  was  to  be,  as  he 
Second  part-  ©xpresbcs  it,  "the  science  of  a  better  and  more 
Novum  Or-  perfect  use  of  reason  in  the  investigation  of  things, 
g;mum.  ^^^  ^|.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^^   ^|.  ^^^^  understanding ; "   the 

new  logic,  or  indurtive  method,  in  which  what  is  eminently 
styled  the  Baconian  philosophy  consists.  This,  as  far  as  he 
completed  it,  is  known  to  all  by  the  name  of  the  Novum  Or- 
ganum.  But  he  seems  to  have  designed  a  fuller  treatise  in 
place  of  this ;  the  aphorisms  into  which  he  has  digested  it 
being  i-alher  the  heads  or  theses  of  chapters,  at  least  hi  many 
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places,  that  would  have  heen  farther  expanded.^  And  it  is 
Btill  more  important  to  observe,  that  he  did  not  acliieve  the 
wliole  of  his  summary  that  he  had  promised ;  but,  out  of  nine 
divisions  of  his  method,  we  only  possess  the  first,  which  he  de- 
nominates praTogatirce  instantianim.  Eight  others,  of  exceed-- 
ing  importance  to  his  logic,  he  has  not  touched  at  all,  exce])t 
to  describe  them  by  name,  and  to  promise  more.  "  We  will 
speak,"  he  says,  "in  the  first  place,  of  ])rerogative  instances; 
secondly,  of  the  aids  of  induction;  thirdly,  of  the  rectifica- 
tion of  induction;  fourthly,  of  varying  the  investigation  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  sulyect ;  fifthly,  of  prerogative  natures 
(or  objects),  as  to  investigation,  or  the  choice  of  what  shall  be 
first  inquired  into ;  sixthly,  of  the  boundaries  of  inquiry,  or 
the  syno])tical  view  of  all  natures  in  the  world  ;  seventhly, 
on  the  a])i)lication  of  inquiry  to  practice,  and  what  relates  to 
man  ;  eighthly,  on  the  preparations  (parascevfe)  for  inquiry  ; 
lastly,  on  the  ascending  and  descending  scale  of  axioms."  ^ 
All  these,  after  the  first,  are  wanting,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  sliglitly  handled  in  separate  parts  of  Bacon's  writings  ; 
and  the  deficiency,  wliich  is  so  important,  seems  to  have  been 
sometimes  overlooked  by  those  who  have  written  about  the 
Novum  Organum. 

38.  The  third  part  of  the  Instauratio  Magna  was  to  com 
prise  an  entire  natural  history,  diligently  and  scru-  j|,jj.dpayf 
pulously  collected  from  experience  of  every  kind  ;  Niiturai 
including  under  that  name  of  natural  history  every  ^"*'°'"y- 
thing  wherein  the  art  of  man  has  been  employed  on  natural 
Bubstances,  either  for  practice  or  experiment ;  no  method  of 
reasoning  being  sufficient  to  guide  us  to  truth  as  to  natural 
things,  if  they  are  not  themselves  clearly  and  exactly  appre- 
hended. It  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  very  little  of  this 
immense  chart  of  nature  couUl  be  traced  by  the  hand  of 
Bacon,  or  in  his  time.  His  Centuries  of  Natural  History, 
containing  about  one  thousand  observed  facts  and  exj)eri- 
ments,    are    a    very    slender    contribution    towards    such    a 

'  It  13  entitled  by  himself,  Partis  secun-  dum   est   prius  et   posterius ;    sexto,    de 

dSB  Sumnia,  iligesta  in  Aphnrismos.  ti-rininis  iiKiuisitionis,  sive  de  synopsi  oni- 

2  "  Dici'iiiiLs  itaque  primo  loco  de  prse-  niurii  naturariiui  in  universe ;  septimo,  de 

roffativis  instjintiarum  :    seoundo,  de  ad-  dediiftioiie  ad  pnixin,  sive  de  eo  quod  est 

niiniculis  inductionis ;  tertio,  de  rertifioa-  in  ordine  ad  honjinem  ;   octavo,  de  para 

tione  inductionis  ;    quarto,  de  variatione  scevis  ad  inquisitioncm  ;  postrenio  autem, 

Inquisitionis  pro  natura  subject! ;  quinto,  de  scala  ascennoria  et  desceusoria  axioma 

de   pran-ogativis   naturarum  quatenus  ad  tum." — lib.  U  22. 
Inquisitionem,  sive  de  eo  quod  inquiren- 
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description  of  universal  nature  as  he  contemplated :  these 
foi'in  no  part  3f  the  Instauratio  Magna,  and  had  been  com- 
piled betbre.  But  he  enumerates  one  hundred  and  thirty 
'  particular  liistories  which  ought  to  be  drawn  up  for  his  great 
work.  A  few  of  these  he  has  given  in  a  sort  of  skeleton,  as 
samples  rather  of  the  method  of  collecting  facts,  than  of  the 
facts  themselves  ;  namely,  the  History  of  Winds,  of  Life  and 
Death,  of  Density  and  Rarity,  of  Sound  and  Hearing. 

39.  The  fourth  part,  called  Scala  Intellectus,  is  also  want- 
F  th  ^^Sj  vfiih  the  exception  of  a  very  few  introductory 
part :  Seaia  pages.  "  By  thcsc  tables,"  says  Bacon,  "  we  mean, 
.  luteiiectiis.  jjqj^  g^^.jj  examples  as  we  subjoin  to  the  several  rules 
of  our  method,  but  types  and  models,  which  place  before  our 
eyes  the  entire  process  of  the  mind  in  the  discovery  of  truth, 
selecting  various'  and  remarkable  instances."  ^  These  he  com- 
})ares  to  the  diagrams  of  geometiy,  by  attending  to  which  the 
steps  of  the  demonstration  become  perspicuous.  Though  the 
great  brevity  of  his  language  in  this  place  renders  it  rather  dif- 
ficult to  see  clearly  what  he  understood  by  these  models,  some 
light  appears  to  be  thrown  on  this  passage  by  one  in  the  trea- 
tise De  Augmentis,  where  he  enumerates  among  the  desiderata 
of  logic  what  he  calls  traditio  lampadis,  or  a  delivery  of  any 
science  or  particular  truth  according  to  the  order  wherein  it 
was  discovered.^  "  The  methods  of  geometers,"  he  there  says, 
"  have  some  resemblance  to  this  art ; "  which  is  not,  however, 
the  case  as  to  the  synthetical  geometry  with  which  we  are 
generally  convereant.  It  is  the  history  of  analytical  investi- 
gation ;  and  many  beautiful  illustrations  of  it  have  been  given 
since  the  days  of  Bacon  in  all  subjects  to  which  that  method 
of  inquiry  has  been  applied. 

'  "  Neque  de  iis   exemplis    loquimur,  Atque  hoc  ipsum    fieri    sane   potest    in 

quae   singulis   prseceptis  ac  regulis   illus-  seientia  per  iniluctionem   acquisitji :    seij 

trandi    gratia  adjiciuntur,   hoc   enim    in  in  antieipata  ista  et  praimatura  seientia, 

BecunJa  operis  parte  abunde  praestitimus,  qua  utimur,   non   fai^ile   dieat   quis   quo 

eed  plane  typos  intelligimus  ac  plasmata,  itinere  ad  earn  quam  nactus  est  scientiam 

quae  universum  mentis  processum  atque  pervenerit.       Attimen     sane     secundum 

Inveniendi  continuatam   fabricam  et  or-  niajus  et  minus  possit  quis  scientiam  pro- 

dinem  in  certis  subjectis,  iisque  variis  et  priam  revisere,  et  vestigia  suae  coguitionis 

insignibus  tanquam   sub  oculos   ponant.  simul  et  consensus  remetiri ;   atque    Loc 

Eteniui  nobis  veuit  in  mentem  in  mathe-  facto  scientiam  sic  transplantare  'z>  ani- 

maticis,   astante  machina,  sequi  demon-  mum   alienum,   sicut  crevit  in  suo.  .  .  . 

Btnitionem  facilem  et  perspicuam ;  contra  Cujus  quidem  generis  ti-aditionis,  metho- 

absque  hac  coinmoditate  omnia  videri  in-  dus  matliematirorum  in  eo  subjecto  simili- 

Volutaetquam  revera  sunt  subtilioni."  tudinem  quandam  habet."     I  do  not  well 

"  Lib.  vi.  c.  2.     "  Seientia  quas  aliis  tan-  understand  the  words,  in  eo  subjecto:  he 

quam    tela  pertexendo   traditur,    eadem  may  possibly  have  referred  to  aualytioU 

metliodo,   si   fieri   possit,  aniuio   alterius  processes, 
est  insiuuanda,  qua  primitus  iuventa  est. 
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40.    In  a  fifth  part  of  the  Instauratio  Magna,  Bacon  had 
designed  to  srive  a  specimen  of  the  new  nhilosoi)hy 

•  •  •■  y      Fifth  part  * 

which  he  hoped  to   raise,  alter  a  due  use  of  his   Anticipa-  ' 
natural  history  and    inductive  method,  by  way  of  t'ones  i>iii 

•^  ■'»/*/  losopliiac, 

anticipation  or  sample  of  the  whole.  He  calls  it 
Prodromi,  sive  Anticipationes  Philosophires  Secundfe.  And 
some  fragments  of  this  part  are  published  by  tlie  names 
Cogitata  et  Visa,  Cogitationes  de  Natura  Rerum,  Filum  La- 
byrinthi,  and  a  few  more ;  being  as  much,  in  all  probability, 
as  he  had  reduced  to  writing.  In  his  own  metaphor,  it  was 
to  be  like  the  payment  of  interest  till  the  principal  could  be 
raised  ;  "  tanquam  foenus  reddatur,  donee  sors  haberi  possit." 
For  he  despaired  of  ever  completing  a  work  by  a  gixtupart- 
sixth  and  last  portion,  which  was  to  display  a  per-  rhiiosopiiiaj 
feet  system  of  philosophy,  deduced  and  confirmed  ^^^  ^' 
by  a  legitimate,  sober,  and  exact  inquiry  according  to  the 
method  which  he  had  invented  and  laid  down.  "  To  perfect 
this  last  part  is  above  our  powers  and  beyond  our  hopes.  We 
may,  as  we  trust,  make  no  despicable  beginnings  :  the  desti- 
nies of  the  human  race  must  complete  it ;  in  such  a  manner, 
perhaps,  as  men,  looking  only  at  the  present,  would  not  readi- 
ly conceive.  For  ujion  this  will  depend  not  only  a  specula- 
tive good,  but  all  the  fortunes  of  mankind,  and  all  their 
power."  And,  with  an  eloquent  prayer  that  his  exertions  may 
be  rendered  effectual  to  the  attainment  of  truth  and  hai>- 
piness,  this  introductory  chapter  of  t.he  Instauratio,  which 
announces  the  distribution  of  its  portions,  concludes.  Such 
was  the  temple,  of  which  Bacon  saw  in  vision  before  him  the 
stately  front  and  decorated  pediments,  in  all  their  breadth  of 
light,  and  harmony  of  proportion ;  while  long  vistas  of  receding 
columns,  and  glimpses  of  internal  splendor,  revealed  a  glory 
that  it  was  not  permitted  him  to  comprehend.  In  the  treatise 
De  Augmentis  Scientiarum,  and  in  the  Novum  Organum,  we 
have  less,  no  doubt,  than  Lord  Bacon,  under  different  con- 
ditions of  life,  might  have  achieved :  he  might  have  been 
more  emphatically  the  high-priest  of  nature,  if  he  had  not 
been  the  chancellor  of  James  I. ;  but  no  one  man  could  have 
filled  up  the  vast  outline  which  he  alone,  in  that  stage  of  the 
world,  could  have  so  boldly  sketched. 

41.  The  best  order  of  studying  the  Baconian  philosophy 
would  be  to  read  attentively  the  Advancement  of  Learning ; 
next,  to  take  the  treatise  De  Augraenti"*  comparing  it  all  along 
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with  the  former ;  and  afterwards  to  pj'oceed  to  the  Noviira 
r,         ,     Orfjanuin.     A  less  decree  of  recrard  has  usually  been 

Course  of  »  9  /^   n-r   ^        i     tt-  i  •   i 

Btud.ving  paid  to  the  Centuries  ot  JNatural  llislorj,  which 
LordUacon.  ^^^  ^^le  least  important  of  his  writings,  or  even 
to  the  other  philosophical  fragments,  some  of  which  contain 
very  excellent  passages ;  yet  such,  in  great  measure,  as  will 
be  found  substantially  in  other  parts  of  his  works.  The  most 
remarkable  are  the  Oogitata  et  Visa.  It  must  be  said,  that 
one  wlio  thoroughly  venerates  Lord  Bacon  will  not  disdain 
his  repetitions,  which  sometimes,  by  variations  of  phrase, 
throw  light  upon  each  other.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  Latin  works  were  translated  from  the  original  English  by 
.several  assistants,  among  whom  George  Herbert  and  Hobbes 
Iiave  been  named,  under  the  author's  superintendence.*  The 
Latin  style  of  these  writings  is  singularly  concise,  energetic, 
and  impressive,  but  frequently  crabbed,  uncouth,  and  obscure  ; 
so  that  we  read  with  more  admiration  of  the  sense,  than  de- 
light in  the  manner  of  delivering  it.  But  Kawley,  in  his 
Life  of  Bacon,  informs  us  that  he  had  seen  about  twelve  au- 
tograjdis  of  the  No%  um  Organum,  wrought  up  and  imj)roved 
year  l)y  year,  till  it  reached  the  shape  in  which  it  was  pub- 
lished ;  and  he  does  not  intimate  that  these  were  in  English, 
unless  the  praise  he  immediately  afterwards  bestows  on 
Ills  English  style  may  be  thought  to  warrant  that  sujiposi- 
tion.^  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  positive  evidence  as  to 
any  of  the  Latin  works  being  translations  from  English,  ex- 
cept the  treatise  De  Augmentis. 

42.  The  leading  principles  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  arc 
contained  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning.  These  are  am- 
plified, corrected,  illustrated,  and  developed  in  the  treatise 
De  Augmentis  Scientiarum;  from  the  fifth  book  of  which,  with 
some  help  from  other  parts,  is  taken  the  first  book  of  the 
Novum  Organum,  and  even  a  part  of  the  second.     I  use  thia 

1  The  translation  was  made,  as  Arch-  eos  perducant.  In  libris  snis  componcD- 
bishop Tciiison  informs  us,  "by  Mr.  Her-  dis  verborum  vigorem  et  pcrspicuitatem 
tiert  and  some  others  who  were  esteemed  prsDcipue  seotabatur,  non  elcgautiam  aut 
masters  in  the  Roman  eloquence."  concinuitatem  .<ermonis,  et  inter  .<oriben- 

2  "  Ipse  reperi  in  archivis  dominationis  dum  aut  dictandum  ssepe  interrogavit, 
BUiB,  autographa  plus  minus  duodeoim  num  sensus  ejus  elare  adrnodum  et  per- 
Organi  Novi  de  anno  in  annum  claborati,  spicufe  redditus  esset?  Quippe  qui  sciret 
et  ad  incudem  revorati,  et  singulis  annis,  sequnm  esse  ut  verba  famulai'entur  rebus, 
ulteriore  lima  subinde  politi  et  castigtiti,  non  res  verbi.i.  Et  si  in  .stylum  forsitan 
donee  in  illud  tandem  corpus  adoleverat,  politiorem  incidisset,  siquidem  apud  nos- 
quo  in  lucem  editum  fuit ;  sicut  multa  ex  trates  eloquii  AngUcani  artifex  habitua 
animalibus  foetus  lambere  cousueseunt  est,  id  evenit,  quia  evitare  arduum  ei 
usque  qdo  ad  membroruiu  firmitudinem  erat." 
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lanajnage,  because,  though  earlier  in  publication,  I  conceive 
that  the  Novum  Organum  was  later  in  composition.  All 
that  very  important  part  of  this  fifth  book  which  relates  to 
Experientia  Litterata,  or  Venatio  Panis,  as  he  calls  it,  and 
contains  excellent  rules  for  conducting  experiments  in  natural 
philosopliy,  is  new,  and  does  not  apjiear  in  the  Advancement 
of  Learning,  except  by  way  of  promise  of  what  should  be 
done  in  it.  Nor  is  tliis,  at  least  so  fully  and  clearly,  to 
be  found  in  the  Novum  Organum.  The  second  book  of  this 
latter  treatise  he  professes  not  to  anticipate.  "  De  Novo 
Organo  silemus,"  he  says,  "neque  de  eo  quicquam  j)ra'libamus." 
This  can  only  apply  to  the  second  book,  which  he  considered 
as  the  real  exposition  of  his  method,  after  clearing  away  the 
fallacies  which  form  the  chief  subject  of  the  fij'st.  Yet  what 
is  said  of  Topica  particularis,  in  this  fifth  book  De  Augmentis 
(illustrated  by  "  articles  of  inquiry  concerning  gravity  and 
levity"),  goes  entirely  on  tlie  pi-inciples  of  the  second  book 
of  the  Novum  Organum, 

43.  Let  us  now  see  what  Lord  Bacon's  method  really  was. 
He  has  given  it  the  name  of  induction,  but  carefully 
distinguishes  it  from  what  bore  that  name  in  the  old   tue  Baco- 
logic ;  that  is,  an  inference  from  a  perfect  enumera- 
tion of  particulai-s  to  a  general  law  of  the  whole. 
For  such  an  enumeration,  though  of  course   conclusive,   is 
rarely  practicable  in  nature,  where  the  particulars  exceed  our 
powers  of  numbering.^     Nor,  again,  is  the  Baconian  method 

'  "  Inductio  quae  proceJit  per enumera-  into  the  complete  and  incomplete.     "The 

tionem  simplioem,  res  puerilis  est,  et  pre-  word,"   says  a  very   modem  writer,  "  is 

carlo  concludit,  et  periculo  exponitur  ab  perhaps  unhappy,  as  indeed  it  is  tiiken  in 

instantia    contradictoria,    et    plerumque  several  vague  senses  ;  but  to  abolish  it  is 

secundum  pauciora  quam  par  est,   et  ex  impossible.    It  is  the  I^tin  translation    of 

his  tautummodo  qu®  presto  sunt  pro-  kTvayuyrj,  which  word  is  used  by  Aris- 

nuntiat.    At  inductio  quiB  ad  inventionem  ^  .,  ^  ^   »      „.i  ■>„,„.,,. ;^, 

et  demonstrationem  scientiarum  et  artium  J?*'^  ^  »  counterpart  to   (TV^JMyiafioi. 

erit  utilis,  natunun  separare   debet,   per  He  seems  to  consider  it  in  a  perfect  or  dia- 

rejectiones    et    exelusiones     debitas :     ac  '•^^'f"'-  ^"l?  '«  ^n  imperfect  or  rhetoiic.a 

deinde  post  ne?ativas  to^  quot  sufflciunt,  f"""-     ^.''"f-.  'f„V,l'V*  (G.)  contained 

super  affirmativas  concludere;   quod  ad-  four  spmes  (A.  B.  C.D.),  syllogism  would 

hue  fiictum  non  est,  nee  tentatum  certe,  '''"S"'^'  "'^*  «:hat  is  true  of  G.  is  true  of 

nisi  t;intummodo  a  Platone,  qui  ad  excu!  ?.»>'  *>"e  of  the  four ;    but  perfect  mduc- 

iendas  defiuitiones    et    ideas,    hac  certe  tion  would  reason,  that  what  we  can  prove 

'orma  inductionis  aliquatenus  utitur."  -  *■""?  "^A'       \-  "•  '^P^^lt''''  T''!"''^  P™' 

Nov.  Org.,  i.  105.     In  this  passage,  Bacon  Pf.'^  f^^^^.f  true  of  G..  the  whcle  genus, 

seems  to  miplv  that  the  enumenitiou  of  ^'"'"  is  evidently  a  formal  argument,   aa 

particulars  in  "anv  induction  is  or  may  be  demonstrative  as  syllogism.     But  the  im 

imperfect.     This  "is  certainly  the  case    in  perfect  or  rhetorical  induction  will  perhaps 

the  pluraUtv  of  physical  inductions;   but  enumerate  three  on  y  of  the  species,  and 

it  deles  not  .appear  that  the  logical  writers  tlien  <lniw  the  conclu.sion  concerning  G., 

looked  upon  this  a-s  the  primary  and  legiti-  '"hidi  virtually  includes  the  fourth  ;  or, 

nate  Hciise.     Induction  was  distinguished  ^^^^''^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  '•"°S.  ^^l'  a^K"*.  *»»»* 


man  in- 
duction. 
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to  be  confounded  with  the  less  complete  form  of  the  inductive 
process,  namely,  inferences  from  partial  experience  in  similar 


what  is  true  of  the  three  is  to  be  believed 
true  likewise  of  the  fourth."  —  Newman's 
Lectures  on  Ix)gic,  p.  73.  (1837.)  The 
same  distinction  between  perfect  and  im- 
perfect induction  is  made  in  the  Ency- 
clopedie  Franroise,  art.  "  Induction,"  and 
apparently  on  the  authority  of  the  an- 
cients. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  this  imperfect 
induction  may  be  put  in  a  regular  logical 
form,  and  is  only  vicious  in  syllogistic 
rea.«oning  when  the  conclusion  asserts  a 
higher  probability  than  the  premises.  If, 
for  example,  we  rea.son  thus :  Some  ser- 
pents are  venomous.  —  This  unknown 
animal  is  a  serpent.  —  Therefore  this  is 
venomous :  we  are  guilty  of  an  obvious 
paralogism.  If  we  infer  only.  This  may 
be  venomous,  our  reasoning  is  perfectly 
valid  in  itself,  at  least  in  the  common  ap- 
prehension of  all  mankind,  except  dialec- 
ticians, but  not  regular  in  form.  The 
only  means  that  I  perceive  of  making  it 
BO,  is  to  put  it  in  some  such  phrase  ass  the 
following:  All  unknown  serpents  are  af- 
fected by  a  certain  probability  of  being 
venomous  :  This  animal,  &c.  It  is  not 
necessarj'.  of  course,  that  the  probability 
should  be  capable  of  being  estimated,  pro- 
vided we  menttiUy  conceive  it  to  be  no 
other  in  the  conclusion  than  in  the  major 
term.  In  the  best  treatises  on  the  strict 
or  syllogistic  method,  as  far  as  I  have  seen, 
there  seems  a  deficiency  in  respect  to 
prohahle  conclusions,  which  may  have  ari- 
sen from  the  practice  of  taking  instances 
from  universal  or  necessary,  rather  than 
contingent  truths,  as  well  as  from  the 
contracted  views  of  reasoning  which  the 
Aristotelian  school  have  always  incul- 
cated. No  sophisms  are  so  frequent  in 
practice  as  the  concluding  generally  from 
a  p.artial  induction,  or  assuming  (most 
commonly  tacitly)  by  what  Archbishop 
Whately  "calls  "  a  kind  of  logical  fiction," 
that  a  few  individuals  are  "  adequate  sam- 
ples or  representations  of  the  class  they 
belong  to."  These  sophisms  cannot,  in 
he  present  state  of  things,  be  practised 
argely  in  physical  science  or  natural  his- 
tory ;  but,  in  rea.sonings  on  matter  of  fiict, 
they  are  of  incessant  occurrence.  The 
"  logical  fiction  "  may  indeed  frequently 
be  employed,  even  on  subjects  unconnect- 
ed with  the  physical  laws  of  nature;  but 
to  know  when  this  may  be.  and  to  what 
extent,  is  just  that  which,  far  more  than 
any  other  skill,  distinguishes  what  is  called 
a  good  reasoner  from  a  bad  one. 

f  I  permit  this  note  to  remain  as  in  form- 
er editions  ;  but  it  might  h.ave  been  more 
fully  and  more  correctly  expressed.  The 
prop«r  nature  of  induction  has  been  treat- 


ed within  a  few  years  by  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton (Edinburgh  Ke^^ew,  vol.  Ivii.);  by 
Archbishop  Whately  in  his  Elements  of 
Logic  ;  by  the  author  of  the  article  ''  Or 
ganon  "  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia;  by  M. 
de  llemusat,  Essais  de  Philosophie,  vol.  ii. 
p.  408 ;  by  Dr.  Whewell  in  the  History, 
and  again  in  the  Philosophy  of  the  In- 
ductive Sciences  ;  and  by  Mr.  Mill,  Sys- 
tem of  Logic,  vol.  i.  p.  352.  The  appa- 
rently various  opinions  of  these  writers, 
though  in  some  degree  resolving  them- 
selves into  differences  of  definition,  deserve 
attention  from  the  philosophical  reader ; 
but  it  would  be  rather  too  extraneous  from 
the  character  of  the  present  work  to 
examine  them.  I  will  only  observe,  that 
what  has  been  called  perfect  induction, 
or  a  complete  enumeration  of  particulars, 
is  as  barren  of  new  truth  as  tlie  syllogism 
itself,  to  which  indeed,  though  with  some 
variety  in  the  formal  rules,  it  properly  be- 
longs. For  If  we  have  already  enumerated 
all  .species  of  fish,  and  asserted  them  to  be 
cold-blooded,  we  advance  not  a  step  by 
staying  this  again  of  a  herring  or  a  haddock. 
Mr.  Mill,  therefore,  has  well  remarked, 
that  "Induction  is  a  process  of  inference: 
it  proceeds  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known ;  and  any  operation  involving  no 
inference,  any  process  in  which  what  seems 
the  conclusion  is  no  wider  than  the  pre- 
mises from  which  it  is  drawn,  does  notfiill 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term."  —  Sys- 
tem of  Logic,  vol.  i.  p.  352.  But  this 
inference  is  only  rendered  logically  conclu- 
sive, or  satisfactory  to  the  reason,  as  any 
thing  more  than  a  probable  argument,  by 
means  of  a  generalizsition  which  assumes, 
on  some  extra-logical  ground,  such  as  the 
uniformity  of  physical  laws,  that  the  par- 
tial induction  might  have  been  rendered 
universal.  If  the  conclusion  contains 
more  than  the  premises  impli/,  it  is  mani- 
festly fallacious.  But  that  the  inductive 
syllogism,  6  t^  enayuyf/g  av'kTioyiafib' 
(Analyt.  Prin.,  1.  ii.  c.  23),  can  only  lead 
in  form,  to  probable  conclusions,  even 
though  the  enumeration  should  be  com- 
plete, appears  from  its  being  in  the  tliird 
figure  ;  though  after  a  general  prinr-iple  is 
once  established  by  induction,  when  we 
come  to  apply  it  in  new  cases,  the  prtj^ess 
will  be  in  the  first.  Archbishop  Whately 
and  Sir  W.  Hamilton  only  differ  in  appear- 
ance as  to  this,  since  they  look  to  differ- 
ent periods  of  reasoning:  one,  in  which 
experience  is  generalized  by  the  assump- 
tion of  something  unproved  ;  another,  in 
which  a  particular  case  is  shown  to  fall 
within  the  generalization.  But  the  second 
is  not  the  Induction  of  Aristotle.    What 
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circumstances ;  though  this  may  be  a  very  sufficient  ground 
for  practical,  which  is  ])robabIe,  knowledge.  His  own  method 
rests  on  the  same  general  principle,  naniely,  the  uniformity 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  so  that,  in  certain  conditions  of  pheno- 
mena, the  same  eifects  or  the  same  causes  may  be  assumed; 
but  it  endeavors  to  establish  these  laws  on  a  more  exact  and 
finer  process  of  reasoning  than  partial  experience  can  effect. 
For  the  recurrence  of  antecedents  and  consequents  does  not 
prove  a  necessary  coimection  betAveen  them,  unless  we  can 
exclude  the  presence  of  all  other  conditions  which  may  deter- 
mine the  event.  Long  and  continued  experience  of  such  a 
recuiTence,  indeed,  raises  a  high  probability  of  a  necessary 
connection:  but  the  aim  of  Bacon  was  to  supersede  experience 
in  this  sense,  and  to  find  a  shorter  road  to  the  result ;  and  tor 
this  his  methods  of  exclusion  are  devised.  As  complete  and 
accurate  a  collection  of  tiacts,  connected  with  tlie  subject  of 
inquiry,  as  possible,  is  to  be  made  out  by  means  of  that  copious 
natural  history  which  he  contemplated,  or  from  any  other 
good  sources.  These  are  to  be  selected,  compared,  and  scru- 
tinized, accoi'ding  to  the  I'ules  of  natural  interpietation  deli- 
vei-ed  in  the  second  book  of  tlie  Novum  Organum,  or  such 
others  as  he  designed  to  add  to  them  ;  and,  if  ex})eriments  are 
admissible,  these  are  to  be  conducted  according  to  the  same 
rules.  Experience  and  observation  are  the  guides  through 
the  Baconian  philosophy,  which  is  the  handmaid  and  inter 
preter  of  nature.  When  Lord  Bacon  seems  to  decry  exjieri- 
ence,  which  in  certain  passages  he  might  be  thought  to  do,  it 
is  the  particular  and  empirical  observation  of  individuals,  from 
which  many  rash  generalizations  had  been  drawn,  as  opj)osed 
to  that  founded  on  an  accurate  natural  history.  Such  hasty 
inferences  he  I'eckoned  still  more  pernicious  to  true  knowledge 

this   was,    I   find    nowhere   more  neatly  of  perfect  induction,  which  produces  cer- 

delivered   than   in  an  Arabic  treatise  on  tainty. 

logic,  published,  with  a  translation,  in  the  "  It  is  imperfect  induction  when,  a  num- 
cit;hth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Itesean'hes.  ber  of  individuals  of  a  class  being  over- 
•'  Induction  is  the  process  of  collecting  looked  or  excluded,  a  general  rule  is  thus 
particulars  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  estiiblished  respecting  the  whole.  For 
a  general  rule  respecting  the  nature  of  instance,  if  it  should  be  assumed  that  all 
(he  whole  class.  Induction  is  of  two  animals  move  the  under-jaw  in  eating, 
kinds;  viz..  perfect  and  imperfect.  It  is  because  this  is  the  case  with  man,  horses, 
perfect  induction  when  the  general  rule  goats,  and  sheep,  this  would  be  an  exam- 
is  obtained  from  an  examination  of  allthe  pie  of  imperfect  induction,  which  doea 
parts.  For  example,  all  animals  are  either  not  afford  certainty,  because  it  is  possible 
endowed  with  speech,  or  not  endowed  with  that  some  animals  may  not  move  the 
fpee<'h.  But  those  endowed  and  those  not  under-jaw  in  eating,  as  it  is  reported  ot 
endowed  are  both  sentient:  therefore  all  the  crocodile."  —  p.  127'  — 1817.] 
uiiinals  are  sentient     This  is  an  example 
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than  the  sophistical  methods  of  the  ctirrcnt  pliilosophy ;  and 
in  a  remarkable  passage,  after  censuring  this  precipitancy  of 
empirical  conchisions  in  the  chemists,  and  in  Gilbert's  Trea- 
tise on  the  Magnet,  utters  a  prediction,  that  if  ever  mankind, 
excited  by  his  counsels,  should  seriously  betake  themselves  to 
seek  the  guidance  of  experience,  instead  of  relying  on  the 
dogmatic  schools  of  the  sophists,  the  proneness  of  the  human 
mind  to  snatch  at  general  axioms  would  expose  them  to  much 
risk  of  error  from  the  theories  of  this  sujierficial  class  of 
philosophers.^ 

44.  The  indignation,  however,  of  Lord  Bacon  is  more 
Hisfiisiike  frequently  directed  against  the  predominant  philoso- 
of  Aristotle.    p]^y  ^f  j^jg  ^„q^  ^j^.^^  q^  Aristotlc  and  the  schoolmen. 

Though  he  does  justice  to  the  great  abilities  of  the  former, 
and  acknowledges  the  exact  attention  to  facts  disjjlayed  in  his 
History  of  Animals,  he  deems  him  one  of  the  most  eminent 
adversaries  to  the  only  method  that  can  guide  us  to  the  real 
laws  of  nature.  The  old  Greek  philosophers,  Empedocles, 
Leucippus,  Anaxagoras,  and  others  of  their  age,  who  had 
been  in  the  i-ight  track  of  investigation,  stood  much  higher  in 
the  esteem  of  Bacon  than  their  successors,  Plato,  Zeno,  Aris- 
totle, by  whose  lustre  they  had  been  so  much  superseded,  that 
both  their  works  have  perished,  and  their  tenets  are  with 
difficulty  collected.  These  more  distinguished  leaders  of  the 
Grecian  schools  were  in  his  eyes  little  else  than  disputatious 
professors  (it  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  in  genei-al 
only  physical  science  in  his  view),  who  seemed  to  have  it  in 
common  with  children,  "  ut  ad  garriendum  prompti  sint,  gene- 
rare  non  possint;"  so  wordy  and  baiTen  was  their  miscalled 
wisdom. 

45.  Those  who  object  to  the  importance  of  Lord  Bacon's 

precepts  in  philosophy,  that  mankind  have  pmctised 
much  re-  many  of  them  immemorially,  are  rather  confirming 
quired.  their  utility  than  taking  off  much  from  their  origin- 
ality, in  any  fair  sense  of  that  terra.  Every  logical  method 
is  built  on  the  common  faculties  of  human  nature,  which  have 
been  exercised  since  the  creatien  in  discerning,  better  or 
worse,  truth  from  falsehood,  and  inferring  the  unknown  from 
the  known.  That  men  might  have  done  this  more  correctly 
is  manifest  from  the  quantity  of  error  into  which,  from  want 

'  Not.  Organ.,  lib.  i.  64.     It  may  be  doubted  whether  Bacon  did  ftil'  jostioe  to 
Gilbert. 
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of  reasoning  well  on  what  came  bcfofe  them,  they  have  habi- 
tually fallen.  In  experimental  philosophy,  to  Avliich  the  more 
special  rules  of  Lord  Bacon  are  gencn-ally  referred,  tliere  waa 
a  notorious  want  of  that  very  process  of  reasoning  which  he 
lias  supplied.  It  is  more  than  probable,  indeed,  tliat  tlie  great 
pliysical  |)liilosophers  of  the  seventeenth  century  would  have 
been  led  to  employ  some  of  his  rules,  had  he  never  pi'omul- 
gated  tht^m  ;  but  I  believe  they  had  been  little  regarded  in 
the  earlier  period  of  science.'  It  is  also  a  very  defective 
view  of  the  Baconian  method  to  look  only  at  the  exi)eriniental 
rules  given  in  the  Novum  Organum.  The  jjreparatory  steps 
of  completely  exhausting  the  natural  history  of  the  subject  of 
inquiry  b}'  a  [)alient  and  sagacious  consideration  of  it  in  every 
liglit  are  at  least  of  equal  importance,  and  equally  prominent 
in  the  inductive  philoso])hy. 

4G.  The  first  object  of  Lord  Bacon's  philosojdiical  writ'ngs 
is  to  prove  their  own  necessity,  by  giving  an  unfa-  ,. 
vorable  impression  as  to  the  actual  state  of  most 
sciences,  in  consequence  of  the  prejudices  of  the  human  min  1, 
and  of  the  mistaken  methods  puisued  in  their  cultivation. 
The  second  was  to  [)oint  out  a  better  prosj)ect  for  the  future. 
One  of  these  occupies  the  treatise  De  Augmentis,  and  the 
first  book  of  the  Novum  Organum.  The  other,  besides  many 
anticipations  in  these,  is  partially  detailed  in  the  second  book, 
and  would  have  been  more  thoroughly  developed  in  those 
remaining  portions  which  the  author  did  not  conqilete.  We 
shall  now  give  a  very  short  sketch  of  these  two  famous  works, 
ivhich  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the  Baconian  jiliilosopliy. 

47.    The    Advancement   of  Learning  is   divided   into   two 
books  only ;    the  ti-eatise  De  Augmentis,  into  nine. 
Ihe  first  of  these,  in  the  latter,  is  introductory,  and  "the  tnatis* 
designed   to  remove   prejudices  against  the  search  ^^  ^^}^' 
after  truth,  by  indicating  the  causes  which  had  hith- 
erto obstructed  it.     In  the  second  book,  he  lays  down  his  cele- 
brated partition  of  human  learning  into  history,   poetry,  and 
philosophy,  according  to  the  faculties   of  the   mind 
respectively  concerned  in  them,  —  the  memory,  ima-      '^  ^'^^ 
gination,  and  reason.      History  is  natural  or  civil,  under  thtj 
latter  of  which  ecclesiastical  and  literary  histories  are  eom- 

'  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  fii-  elevation,  was  "a  crucial  hi<!lnnce,  one  of 
tnous  experiment  of  Pasral  on  tho  haro-  thu  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  on  record  iu 
deter,  by  carrying  it  to  a  considerdble    physics."  —  Uerschel,  p.  229. 
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prised.  These  again  fall  into  regular  subdivisions ;  all  of 
wliich  he  treats  in  a  summary  manner,  and  points  out  the 
deficiencies  which  ought  to  be  supplied  in  many  departments 
Poetrv  ^^  history.  Poetry  succeeds  in  the  last  chapter  of 
the  same  book ;  but  by  confining  the  name  to  ficti- 
tious narrative,  except  as  to  ornaments  of  style,  which  he 
refers  to  a  different  part  of  his  subject,  he  much  limited  his 
views  of  that  literature  ;  even  if  it  were  true,  as  it  certainly 
is  not,  that  the  imagination  alone,  in  any  ordinary  use  of  the 
word,  is  the  medium  of  poetical  emotion.  The  word  "  emo- 
tion," indeed,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Bacon  should  either 
have  excluded  poetry  altogether  from  his  enumeration  of 
sciences  and  learning,  or  taken  into  consideration  other  facul- 
ties of  the  soul  than  those  which  are  merely  intellectual. 

48.  Stewart  has  praised  with  justice  a  short  but  beautiful 
Fine  pas-  paragraph  concerning  poetry  (under  which  title  may 
eageon        be   Comprehended  all  the  various   creations  of  the 

'^  ^'  faculty  of  the  imagination,  at  least  as  they  are  mani- 
fested by  words),  wherein  Bacon  "has  exhausted  every  thing 
that  philosophy  and  good  sense  have  yet  had  to  offer  on  the 
subject  of  what  has  since  been  called  the  beau  ideal."  The 
same  eminent  writer  and  ardent  admirer  of  Bacon  observes, 
that  D'Alembert  improved  on  the  Baconian  arrangement  by 
classing  the  fine  arts  together  with  poetry.  Injustice  had 
been  done  to  painting  and  music,  especially  the  foimer,  when, 
in  the  fourth  book  De  Augmentis,  they  were  counted  as  mere 
artes  vohptarice,  subordinate  to  a  sort  of  Epicurean  giati- 
fication  of  the  senses,  and  only  somewhat  more  liberal  than 
cookery  or  cosmetics. 

49.  In  the  third  book,  science  having  been  divided  into 
Natural  theological  and  philosophical,  and  the  former,  or 
theology  what  regards  revealed  religion,  being  posl{)oned  for 
phjBks.       the  present,  he  lays  it   down    tliat   all    philosophy 

'relates  to  God,  to  nature,  or  to  man.  Under  natuial 
theology,  as  a  sort  of  appendix,  he  reckons  the  science  or 
theory  of  angels  and  superhuman  spirits ;  a  more  fiavorite 
theme,  especially  as  ti'eated  independently  of  revelation,  in  the 
ages  that  preceded  Lord  Bacon,  than  it  has  been  since.  Natu- 
I'al  philosophy  is  speculative  or  practical ;  the  fomier  divided 
into  physics,  in  a  particular  sense,  and  metaphysics:  "one 
of  which  inquireth  and  handleth  the  material  and  efficient 
causes;   the   other   handleth   the   formal   and  final   causes." 
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Hence  physics,  dealing  with  particular  instances,  and  regard- 
ing only  the  effects  produced,  is  precarious  in  its  conclusions, 
and  does  not  reach  the  stable  principles  of  causation. 

"  Limua  ut  hie  durescit,  et  haec  ut  cera  liquescit 
Uno  eodemque  igui." 

Metaphysics,  to  which  word  he  gave  a  sense  as  remote  from 
that  which  it  bore  in  the  Aristotelian  schools  as  from  that  in 
which  it  is  commonly  employed  at  present,  had  for  its  proper 
object  the  investigation  of  forms.  It  was  "  a  generally 
received  and  inveterate  opinion,  that  the  inquisition  of  man  is 
not  competent  to  find  out  essential  forms  or  true  differences." 
"  Formae  inventio,"  he  says  in  another  place,  "  habetur  pro 
desperata."  The  wordybrm  itself,  being  borrowed  from  the 
old  philosophy,  is  not  immediately  intelligible  to  every  reader. 
"  In  the  Baconian  sense,"  says  Playfair,  "  form  differs  Form  of 
only  from  cause  in  being  permanent,  whereas  we  ^°^^^^ 
ap|)ly  cause  to  that  which  exists  in  order  of  time."  Form 
{natura  nafurans,  as  it  was  barbarously  called)  is  the  general 
law,  or  condition  of  existence,  in  any  substance  or  quality 
(iiatura  naturata),  which  is  wherever  its  form  is.^  The  con- 
ditions of  a  mathematical  figure,  prescribed  in  its  definition, 
might  in  this  sense  be  called  its  form,  if  it  did  not  seem  to  be 
Lord  Bacon's  intention  to  confine  the  word  to  the  laws  of 
particular  sensible  existences.  In  modern  philosopliy,  it 
might  be  defined  to  be  that  particular  combination  of  forces 
which  impresses  a  certain  modification  upon  matter  subjected 
to  their  infiuence. 

50.  To  a  knowledge  of  such  forms,  or  laws  of  essence  and 
existence,  at  least  in  a  certain  degree,  it  might  be  jjj„,jj  ^^^^ 
possible,  in  Bacon's  sanguine  estimation  of  his  own  tinma  he  in- 
logic,  for  man  to  attain.  Not  that  we  could  hope  to  '^""^'^ 
understand  the  forms  of  complex  beings,  which  are  almost 
infinite  in  variety,  but  the  simple  and  primary  natures,  which 
are  combined  in  them.  "  To  inquire  the  form  of  a  lion,  of  an 
oak,  of  gold,  nay,  of  water,  of  air,  is  a  vain  pursuit ;  but  to 
inquire  the  forms  of  sense,  of  voluntary  motion,  of  vegetation, 
of  colors,  of  gravity  and  levity,  of  density  and  tenuity,  of 
neat,  of  cold,  and  all  other  natures  and  qujUities,  which,  like 

'  "  Licet  enim  in  natura  nihil  vere  exis-  est  tarn  ad   sciendum  quam  operandum. 

tat  prteter  corpora  individua,  edentia  ac-  Kjim   aiitem   legem   eju.<(iiie   parantraphos 

tus  puro3  individuos  ex  lege,  in  doctrinis  Formarum  nomine  intelligimus ;  praeser- 

tamen  ilia  ipsa  lex,  ejtisque  inquisitio,  et  tim   cum    hoc    vocabulum    invaluerit   el 

Inventic  atque  explicatio  pro  fundamento  famiiiaritur  occorrat,"-  Not.  Org,,  ii.  2 
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an  alphabet,  are  not  many,  and  of  wWch  the  essences,  upheld 
by  matter,  of  all  creatures  do  consist,  —  to  inquire,  I  say,  the 
true  forms  of  these  is  that  part  of  metaphysics  which  we  now 
define  of"^  Thus,  in  the  words  he  soon  afterwards  uses,  "of 
natural  philosophy,  tlie  basis  is  natural  history ;  the  stage 
next  the  basis  is  physic ;  the  stage  next  the  vertical  point  is 
metaphysic.  As  for  the  vertical  point,  'Opus  quod  operalur 
Deus  a  princiiiio  usque  ad  linein,'  the  summary  law  of  n.ituro, 
we  know  not  whether  man's  inipiiry  can  attain  untoit."- 

51.  The  secoud  object  of  metaphysics,  according  to  Lord 
Final  causes  Bacou's  notion  of  tlie  world,  was  the  investigation  of 
too  much  final  causes.  It  is  well  known  that  he  has  spoken 
^'^  "  of  this  in  physics,  with  unguarded  disparagement.^ 
"Like  a  virgin  consecrated  to  God,  it  bears  nothing;"  one 
of  those  witty  conceits  that  sparkle  over  his  writings,  but  will 
not  bear  a  severe  examination.  It  has  been  well  remarked, 
that,  almost  at  the  moment  he  ])ublished  this,  one  of  the  most 
important  discoveries  of  his  age,  tlie  circulation  of  the  blood, 


'  In  thi!  Novum  Organum  lie  seems  to 
have  gon(!  a  little  beyond  this,  and  to 
have  hoped  that  the  formitself  of  concrete 
things  might  be  known.  "  Datre  autera 
naturie  formani,  sive  differentiam  veram, 
give  naturam  naturantem,  sive  Ibutem 
emanationis  (ista  enini  vooabida  habemus, 
qua;  ad  indioationem  rei  proxime  acce- 
dunt),  invenire  opus  et  intentio  est  Hu- 
nian.ie  Scientije."  —  Lib.  ii.  1. 

-  Advancement  of  Learning,  book  ii. 
This  sentence  he  has  scarcely  altered  iu 
the  I^atin. 

"  "  Causa finalis  tantum  abest  ut  prosit, 
utetiani  sciential corrumpat,  nisi  in  honii- 
nisHCtionibus."  —  Nov.  Org.,  ii.2.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  Bacon  had  good  reiison 
to  dejirecate  the  adnii.xture  of  theological 
dogmas  with  philo.sophy,  which  had  been, 
and  h:is  often  since  been,  the  absolute  per- 
version of  all  legitim.ate  reasoning  in 
science.  See  what  Stewart  has  said  upon 
Lord  Bacou'S  objectiim  to  reasoning  from 
final  causes  in  plijisirs.  Philosophy  of  the 
Active  and  Moral  Powers,  book  iii.  chap. 
Ii   sect.  4. 

[It  ought  to  be  more  remembered  than 
Bometjmes  it  hiis  been,  that  Bacon  solely 
objircts  to  the  confusion  of  final  with 
e/tirirnl  causes,  or,  a.s  some  would  say, 
with  antecedent  conditions.  The.se  alone 
he  considered  to  fall  within  the  province 
of  physics.  But,  as  a  part  of  metaphysi- 
cal theology,  he  gives  the  former  here  a 
place.  Stewart  hits  quoted  at  length  the 
passage,  which  entirely  vindicates  Bacon 
from  the  charge  of  depreciating  the  argu- 


ment in  favor  of  theism  from  the  structure 
of  the  world ;  a  charge  not  uncommonly 
in.sinuated  against  him  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  repeated  lately  with  the 
most  dogmatic  violence  by  a  powerful 
writer,  Count  de  Maistre,  Exameu  de  la 
I'hilos.  de  Bacon,  c.  13,  et  alibi.  Brux- 
elles,  1838.  This  work,  little  known  per- 
haps in  Kngland,  is,  from  beginning  to  end, 
a  violent  attack  upon  the  Baconian  philo- 
sophy and  its  author,  by  a  man  of  e.x 
tr.iordinary  vigor  as  a  polemical  writer, 
quick  to  discover  any  weak  point,  and 
powerful  to  throw  upon  it  the  light  of  a 
remarkably  masculiue  and  perspicuous 
style :  second  only  perhaps  in  these  re- 
spects to  Bossuet,  or  rather  only  falling 
short  of  him  iu  elegance  of  language ; 
but,  like  him,  a  mere  sworn  soldier  of 
one  party,  utterly  destitute  of  an  eclectic 
spirit  in  his  own  philosophy,  or  even  of 
tile  power  of  appreciating  with  ordinary 
candor  the  diversities  of  opinion  in  others  ; 
rtipulsive,  therefore,  not  only  to  all  who 
have  looiieil  with  reverence  upon  tho.se 
whom  he  labors  to  degrade,  but  to  all  who 
abhor  party-spirit  in  tlie  research  of  truth; 
yet  not  unworthy  to  be  read  even  by 
them,  since  he  h:is  many  just  criticisms, 
and  many  acute  observations:  such,  hovr- 
ever,  as  ought  always  to  be  tried  by  com- 
parison with  the  text  of  Bacon,  whom  he 
may  not  designedly  have  misrepresented, 
but,  having  set  out  with  the  conviction 
that  he  w:is  a  charlatan  and  an  atheist,  he 
n.iturallv  is  Itl  to  exhibit  in  no  otliei 
light.  — 1847.] 
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had  rewarded  the  acuteness  of  Harvey  in  reasoning  on  the 
final  cause  of  the  valves  in  the  veins. 

52.  Nature,   or   physical    philosophy,   according   to  Lord 
Bacon's   i)artition,  did  not  comprehend   the  human   ,, 

Stti       1  1  •      .  i    i       Man  not 

species.      >\  liether   this  be   not   more  consonant  to   included 
popular  language,  adopted  by  preceding  systems  of    ''^'^^g™ 
philosojdiy,   than    to   a   strict   and   perspicuous   ar- 
rangement,  may  by  some   be   doubted ;   though   a  veiy  re- 
spectable authority,  that  of  Dugald    Stewart,  is  opposed  to 
including  man  in  the  province  of  physics.     For  it  is  surely 
strange  to  separate  the  physiology  of  the  human  body,  as  quite 
a  science  of  another  class,  from  that  of  inferior  animals ;  and, 
if  we  place  this  part  of  our  being  under  the  department  of 
physical  j)hilosopIiy,  we  shall  soon  be   embarrassed  by  what 
Bacon  has  called  the  doctrina  de  fcedere,  the  science  of  the 
connection  between  the  soul  of  man  and  his  bodily  frame, — 
a  vast  and  interesting  field,  even  yet  very  imperfectly  ex- 
'plored. 

53.  It  has  pleased,  however,  the  author  to  follow  his  own 
arrangement.     The  fourth  book  relates  to  the  consti-   -^^^^  j^ 
tution,  bodily  and  mental,  of  mankind.     In  this  book   body  and 
he  has  introduced  several  subdivisions,  which,  con-  """^ 
sidcred  merely  as  such,  do  not  always  appear  the  most  philo- 
sophicid  ;  but  the  pregnancy  and  acuteness  of  his  observations 
under  each  head  silence  all  criticism  of  this  kind.     This  book 
has  nearly  doubled  the  extent  of  the  corresponding  pages  in 
the  Advancement  of  Learning.     The  doctrine  as  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  thinking  principle  having   been   very    slightly 
touched,  or  rather  passed  over,  with  two  curious  disquisitions  on 
divination  and  fascination,  he  advances,  in  four  ensuing  books, 
to  the  intellectual  and  moral   faculties,   and   those   sciences 
which  immediately  depend  upon  them.     Logic  and   ^  .^. 
ethics    are    the    grand   divisions,  correlative  to  the 

reason  and  the  will  of  man.  Logic,  according  to  Lord  Bacon, 
comprises  the  sciences  of  inventing,  judging,  retaining,  and 
deUvering  the  conceptions  of  the  mind.  We  invent,  that  is, 
discover,  new  arts,  or  new  arguments ;  we  judge  by  induc- 
tion or  by  syllogism ;  the  memory  is  capable  of  being  aided 
by  artificial  metliods.  All  these  processes  of  the  mind  are 
the  subjects  of  several  sciences,  which  it  was  the  peculiar 
aim  ot  Bacon,  by  his  own  logic,  to  place  on  solid  foun- 
dations. 
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54.  It  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that  the  sciences  of  logic  and 
Extent  ethics,  according  to  the  partitions  of  Lord  Bacon,  are 
given  it  by  far  more  extensive  than  we  are  accustomed  to  con- 
'^°°'  sider  them.  Whatever  concerned  the  human  intel- 
lect came  under  the  first ;  whatever  related  to  the  will,  and 
affections  of  the  mind,  fell  under  the  head  of  ethics.  "  Logica 
de  intellectu  et  ratione,  ethica  de  voluntate  appetitu  et  affecti- 
bus  disserit ;  altera  decreta,  altera  actiones  progignit."  But  it 
lias  been  usual  to  confiiie  logic  to  the  methods  of  guiding  the 
understanding  in  the  search  for  truth ;  and  some,  though,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  in  a  manner  not  warranted  by  the  best  usage  of 
philosophers,^  have  endeavored  to  exclude  every  thing  but 
the  syllogistic  mode  of  reasoning  from  the  logical  province. 
Whether,  again,  the  nature  and  operations  of  the  human  mind, 
in  general,  ought  to  be  reckoned  a  part  of  physics,  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  a  disputable  question. 

.'So.  The  science  of  delivering  our  own  thoughts  to  others, 
Grammar  branching  into  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  including 
an.i  rhe-  poetry,  SO  far  as  its  proper  vehicles  —  metre  and  dic- 
'""'  tion  —  are  concerned,  occupies  the  sixth  book.     In  all 

this  he  finds  more  desiderata,  than,  from  the  great  attention 
paid  to  these  subjects  by  the  ancients,  could  have  been 
expected.  Thus  his  ingenious  collection  of  antitheta,  or  com- 
monplaces in  rhetoric,  though  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  to  the 
judicial  species  of  eloquence,  is  first  extended  by  Bacon  him- 
self, as  he  supposes,  to  deliberative  or  political  orations.  I  do 
not,  however,  think  it  probable  that  this  branch  of  topics 
could  have  been  neglected  by  antiquity,  though  the  writings 
relating  to  it  may  not  have  descended  to  us  ;  nor  can  we  by 
any  means  say  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  Aristotle's 
Rhetoric.  Wliether  the  utility  of  these  commonplaces,  when 
collected  in  books,  be  very  great,  is  another  question.  And  a 
similar  doubt  might  be  suggested  with  respect  to  the  elenchs, 
or  refutations,  of  rhetorical  sophisms,  colores  boni  et  mali, 
which  he  reports  as  equally  deficient,  though  a  commencement 
had  been  made  by  Aristotle. 

oG.  In  the  seventh  book,  we  come  to  ethical  science.     This 

„ , .  he  deems  to  have  been  insufficiently  treated.     He 

would  have  the  different  tempers  and  characters  of 

mankind  fii-st  considered ;    tluin  their  passions  and  affections 

>  "In  altera  philosophic  paite,   qtue  est  qwertndi   ao  diaserendi,  iiue  "ktyiK^ 
iicitur."  —  Cic.  lie  Fia.,  i.  14. 
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(neither  of  which,  as  he  justly  observes,  find  a  place  in  tho 
Etiiics  of  Aristotle,  though  they  are  sometimes  treated,  not  so 
appositely,  in  his  Rhetoric)  ;  lastly,  the  methods  of  altering 
and  affecting  the  will  and  appetite,  such  as  custom,  education, 
imitation,  or  society.  "  The  main  and  primitive  division  of 
moral  knowledge  seemeth  to  be  into  the  exemplar  or  plat- 
form of  good,  and  the  regiment  or  culture  of  the  mind :  the 
one  describing  the  nature  of  good  ;  the  other  presenting  rules 
how  to  subdue,  apply,  and  accommodate  the  will  of  man 
thereunto."  This  latter  he  also  calls  "  the  Georgics  of  the 
mind."  He  seems  to  place  "  the  platform  or  essence  of 
good"  in  seeking  the  good  of  the  whole,  rather  than  that 
of  the  individual,  applying  this  to  refute  the  ancient  theo- 
ries SIS  to  the  summum  honiim.  But  perhaps  Bacon  had 
not  thoroughly  disentangled  this  question,  and  confounds, 
as  is  not  unusual,  the  summum  bonum,  or  personal  feli- 
city, with  the  object  of  moi-al  action,  or  commune  botium. 
He  is  right,  however,  in  preferring,  morally  speaking,  the 
active  to  the  contemplative  life  against  Aristotle  and  other 
philosophers.  This  part  is  translated  in  De  Augraentis, 
with  little  variation,  from  the  Advancement  of  Learning ; 
as  is  also  what  Ibllows  on  the  Georgics,  or  culture,  of  the 
mind.  The  philosophy  of  civil  life,  as  it  relates  both  to  the 
conduct  of  men  in  their  mutual  intei-course,  which  is  peculiar- 
ly termed  prudence,  and  to  that  higher  prudence  which  is 
concerned  with  the  administration  of  communities,  fills  up  the 
chart  of  the  Baconian  ethics.  In  the  eighth  book,  admirable 
reflections  on  the  former  of  these  subjects  occur  at  almost 
every  sentence.  Many,  perhaps  most,  of  these  will  be  found 
in  the  Advancement  of  Learning.  But,  in  this,  he  had  been, 
for  a  reason  sufficiently  obvious  and  almost  avowed,  cautious- 
ly silent  upon  the  art  of  government,  —  the  craft  of  his  king. 
The  motives  for  silence  were  still  so  powerful,  that  pouy^ 
he  treats,  in  the  De  Augmentis,  only  of  two  heads 
in  political  science :  the  methods  of  enlarging  the  boundaries 
of  a  state,  which  James  I.  could  hardly  resent  as  an  inter- 
ference with  his  own  monopoly ;  and  one  of  far  more  impor- 
tance to  the  well-being  of  mankind,  the  principles  of  universal 
jurisprudence,  or  rather  of  universal  legislation,  according  to 
which  standard  all  laws  ought  to  be  framed.  These  he  has 
sketched  in  ninety-seven  aphorisms,  or  short  rules,  wliich, 
from  the  great  experience  of  Bacon  in  the  laws,  as  well  as  hia 
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peculiar  vocation  towards  that  part  of  philosophy,  deserve  to 
be  studied  at  this  day.  Upon  such  topics,  the  progressive 
and  innovating  spirit  of  his  genius  was  less  likely  to  be  per- 
ceived ;  but  lie  is  here,  as  on  all  occasions,  equally  free  from 
wliat  he  has  happily  called,  in  one  of  his  essays,  the  "froward 
retention  of  custom,"  the  prejudice  of  mankind,  hke  that  of 
j)erverse  children,  against  what  is  advised  to  them  for  their 
real  good,  and  what  they  cannot  deny  to  be  conducive  to  it. 
This  whole  eighth  book  is  pregnant  with  profound 
and  original  thinking.  The  nintli  and  last,  which  is 
short,  glances  only  at  some  desiderata  in  theological  science, 
and  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  it  displays  a  more  liberal  and 
catholic  spirit  than  was  often  to  be  met  with  in  a  period  sig- 
nalized by  bigotry  and  ecclesiastical  pride.  But  as  the 
abjuration  of  human  authority  is  the  first  principle  of  Lord 
Bacon's  philosophy,  and  the  preparation  for  his  logic,  it  was 
not  expedient  to  say  too  much  of  its  usefulness  in  theological 
pursuits. 

57.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  whole,  we  may  find  a  summary 
Desiderata  Catalogue  of  the  deficiencies,  which,  in  the  course  of 
enunierdted  this  ample  rcview.  Lord  Bacon  had  found  wortliy 

^  ""'  of  being  supplied  by  patient  and  philosophical  in- 
quiry. Of  these  desiderata,  few,  I  fear,  have  since  been 
filled  up,  at  least  in  a  collective  and  systematic  manner, 
according  to  his  suggestions.  Great  materials,  useful  intima- 
tions, and  even  partial  delineations,  are  certainly  to  be  found, 
as  to  many  of  the  rest,  in  the  writings  of  those  who  have  done 
honor  to  the  last  two  centuries.  But,  with  all  our  pride  in 
modern  science,  very  much  even  of  what,  in  Bacon's  time, 
was  perceived  to  be  wanting,  remains  for  the  diligence  and 
sagacity  of  those  who  are  yet  to  come. 

58.  The  first  book  of  the  Novum  Organum,  if  it  is  not 
Novum  better  known  than  any  other  part  of  Bacon's  philoso- 
OrgiiDum:    phical  writings,  has  at  least  furnished  more  of  those 

striking  passages  which  shine  in  quotation.  It  is 
written  in  detached  aphorisms ;  the  sentences,  even  where 
these  aphorisms  are  longest,  not  flowing  much  into  one 
another,  so  as  to  create  a  suspicion,  that  he  had  formed  ad  \er- 
saria,  to  which  he  committed  his  thoughts  as  they  arose.  It 
is  full  of  repetitions;  and  indeed  this  is  so  usual  with  I^ord 
Bacon,  that,  whenever  we  find  an  acute  reflection  or  brilliant 
analogy,  it  is  more  than  an  even  chance  that  it  will  recur  in 
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«ome  other  place.  I  have  already  observed  that  he  has  hinted 
tlie  Novum  Organutn  to  be  a  digested  summary  of  his  method 
but  not  the  entire  system  as  he  designed  to  develop  it,  evet 
in  that  small  portion  which  he  has  handled  at  all. 

59.  Of  tlie  splendid  passages  in  the  Novum  Organum 
none  are  perhaps  so  remarkable  as  his  celebrated  Kaiiacies. 
division  of  fallacies  ;  not  such  as  the  dialecticians  had  Uo'" 
been  accustomed  to  refute,  depending  upon  equivocal  woi'ds 
or  faulty  disposition  of  premises,  but  l}'ing  far  deeper  in  tho 
natural  or  incidental  prejudices  of  tlie  mind  itself  These  are 
four  in  number  :  idola  trilms,  to  which,  from  certain  common 
weaknesses  of  human  nature,  we  are  universally  liable  ;  iihhi 
specus,  which,  from  peculiar  dispositions  and  circumstances  of 
individuals,  mislead  them  in  different  manners ;  idola  fort, 
arising  from  the  current  usage  of  words,  which  represent 
things  much  otherwise  than  as  they  really  are  ;  and  idola 
theatri,  which  false  systems  of  philosophy  and  erroneous  me- 
thods of  reasoning  have  introduced.  Hence,  as  the  refracted 
ray  gives  us  a  false  notion  as  to  the  place  of  the  object  whose 
image  it  transmits,  so  our  own  minds  are  a  refracting  medimn 
to  the  objects  of  their  own  contemplation,  and  require  all  the 
aid  of  a  well-directed  philosoi)hy  either  to  rectify  the  percep- 
tion, or  to  make  allowances  for  its  errors. 

60.  These  idola,  ei6u?M,  images,  illusions,  fallacies,  or,  as 
Lord  Bacon  calls  them  in  the  Advancement  of  Learn-  confounded 
ing,  false  appearances,  have  been  often  named  in  """^  "^'^'^• 
English  idols  of  the  tribe,  of  the  den,  of  tlie  market-place. 
But  it  seems  better,  unless  we  retain  the  Latin  name,  to  em- 
ploy one  of  the  synonymous  terms  given  above.  For  the  use 
of  idol  in  this  sense  is  little  warranted  by  the  practice  of  the 
language,  nor  is  it  found  in  Bacon  himself;  but  it  has  misled 
a  host  of  writers,  whoever  might  be  the  first  that  applied  it, 
even  among  such  as  are  conversant  with  the  Novum  Organum 
"  Bacon  proceeds,"  says  Playfair,  "  to  enumerate  the  causes  of 
error ;  the  idols,  as  he  calls  them,  or  false  divinities,  to  which 
the  mind  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  bow."  And  with  a 
similar  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  idola  specus,  he  says,  "  Besides  the  causes  of  error 
which  are  common  to  all  mankind,  each  individual,  according 
to  Bacon,  has  his  own  dark  cavern  or  den,  into  which  the 
light  »8  imperfectly  admitted,  and  in  the  obscurity  of  which  a 
Uutflj^y  idol  lurks,  at  whose  shrine  the  truth  is  often  sacri- 
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Cced."^  Thus  also  Dr.  Thomas  Brown :  "  In  the  inmost  sanctu- 
aries of  the  mind  were  all  the  idols  which  he  overthrew ; "  and 
a  later  author  on  the  Novum  Oi'ganum  fancies  that  Bacon 
*'  strikingly,  though  in  his  usual  quaint  style,  calls  the  preju- 
dices that  check  the  progress  of  the  mind  by  the  name  of  idols, 
because  mankind  are  apt  to  pay  homage  to  these,  instead  of 
regarding  truth."  ^  Thus,  too,  in  the  translation  of  the  Novum 
Organum,  published  in  Mr.  Basil  Montagu's  edition,  we  find 
idola  rendered  by  idols,  without  explanation.  We  may,  in 
fact,  say  that  this  meaning  has  been  almost  universally  given 
by  later  writers.  By  whom  it  was  introduced  I  cannot  deter- 
mine. Cudworth,  in  a  passage  where  he  glances  at  Bacon, 
has  said,  "  It  is  no  idol  of  the  den,  to  use  that  affected  lan- 
guage." But,  in  the  pedantic  style  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  idol  may  here  have  been  put  as  a  mere 
translation  of  the  Greek  uduiTiov,  and  in  the  same  general  sense 
of  an  idea  or  intellectual  image.^  Although  the  popular 
sense  would  not  be  inapposite  to  the  general  purpose  of  Bacon 
in  the  first  part  of  the  Novum  Organum,  it  cannot  be  reck- 
on(;d  so  exact  and  jihilosophical  an  illustration  of  the  sources 
of  human  error  as  the  unfaithful  image,  the  shadow  of  reality, 
seen  through  a  refracting  surface,  or  reflected  from  an  unequal 
mirror,  as  in  the  Platonic  hypothesis  of  the  cave,  wherein  we 
are  placed  with  our  backs  to  the  light,  to  which  he  seems  to 
allude  in  his  idola  specus^  And  as  this  is  also  plainly  the 
true  meaning,  as  a  comparison  with  the  parallel  passages  in 
the  Advancement  of  Learning  demonstrates,  there  can  be  no 
pretence  for  continuing  to  employ  a  word  which  has  served  to 
mislead  such  men  as  Brown  and  Playfair. 

1  Prelim.  Dissertation  to  Encyclopaedia,  speaks  of   idols    or   false    appearances." 

^  Introduction  to  the  Novum  Organum,  The  quotation  is  from  the  translation  of 

published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  one  of  his  short  I.Atin  tracts,  which  waa 

of  Useful  Knowledge.     Even  Stewart  seems  not  made  by  himself.     It  is,  however,  a 

to    have    fallen     into    the    same    error,  proof  that  the  word  i'lol  was  once  used  iu 

"  >V'hile   these  idols  of  the  den  maintain  this  sense. 

their  authority,  the  cultivation  of  the  phi-        *  "  Quisque  ex  phantasiiE  suse  eellulis 

losophical spirit  is  impossible  ;  or  nither  it  tanquam  ex  specu   Platonis,  philosopiia- 

Is  in  a  renunciation  of  this  idolatry  that  tur."'  —  Ilistoria  Naturalis,  in  praefatione. 

the-  philosophical   spirit  essentially    con-  Coleridge  has  some  fine  lines   in  allusion 

sists."  —  Dissertation,  &c.     The  observa-  to   this   hypothesis   in    that   magnificent 

tion  is  equally  true,  whatever  sense   we  effusion  of  his  genius,  the  introduction  to 

may  give  to  idol.  the  second  book  of  .loan  of  Arc,  but  with- 

s  In  Todd's  edition  of  Johnson's  Die-  drawn,  after  the  first  edition,  from  that 

Oonary  this  sense  is  not  mentioned.    But  poem ;  where  he  describes  us  jis  "  plai-ej" 

In  that  of  the   Encyclopaedia  Metropoli-  with  our  backs  to  bright  rejility."     I  am 

tana  we  have  these  words:    "An  idol  or  not,  however,   certain  that  Bacon  meant 

iua^  is  also  opposed  to  a  reality ;  thus  this  precise  analogy  by  his  idola  rpecfi$.  i 

liord  Bacon  (see  the  qootation  from  him)  See  Do  Augmentis,  lib.  v.  c.  4. 
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61.  In  the  second  book  of  the  Novum  Organum,  we  come  at 
length  to  the  new  logic,  the  inter])retation  of  nature,  Second 
as  he  calls  it,  or  the  rules  for  conducting  inquiries  Novum 
in  natural  philosophy  according  to  his  inductive  me-  Organum. 
thod.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  fragment  of  his  entire  system, 
and  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  "  prerogative  instances,"  ^  or 
phenomena  which  are  to  be  selected,  for  various  reasons,  as 
most  likely  to  aid  our  investigations  of  nature.  Fifteen  of 
these  are  used  to  guide  the  intellect,  five  to  assist  the  senses, 
seven  to  correct  the  practice.  This  second  book  is  written 
with  more  than  usual  want  of  perspicuity  ;  and,  though  it  is 
intnnsically  the  Baconian  philosophy  in  a  pre-eminent  sense. 
I  much  doubt  whether  it  is  very  extensively  read,  though  far 
more  so  than  it  was  fifty  years  since.  Playfair,  however,  has 
given  an  excellent  abstract  of  it  in  his  Preliminary  Disserta- 
tion to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  with  abundant  and  judi- 
cious illustrations  from  modern  science.  Sir  John  Herschel, 
in  his  admirable  Discourse  on  Natural  Philosophy,  has  added 
a  greater  number  from  still  more  recent  discoveries,  and  has 
also  furnished  such  a  luminous  development  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  Novum  Organum,  as  had  been  vainly  hoped  in  former 
times.  The  commentator  of  Bacon  should  be  himself  of  an 
original  genius  in  philosophy.  These  novel  illustrations  are 
the  more  useful,  because  Bacon  himself,  fi*om  defective  know- 
ledge of  natural  phenomena,  and  from  what,  though  contrary 
to  his  precepts,  his  ardent  fancy  could  not  avoid,  —  a  j)remature 
hastening  to  explain  the  essences  of  things  instead  of  their 
proximate  causes,  —  has  frequently  given  erroneous  examples. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  often  anticipates 
with  marvellous  sagacity  the  discoveries  of  posterity,  and  that 
his  patient  and  acute  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  heat  has 
been  deemed  a  model  of  his  own  inductive  reasoning.  "  Nc 
one,"  observes  Playfair,  "  has  done  so  much  in  such  circum 
stances."  He  was  even  ignorant  of  some  things  that  he  might 
have  known ;  he  wanted  every  bi'anch  of  mathematics  ;  and 
placed  in  this  remote  corner  of  P^urope,  without  many  kindred 
minds  to  animate  his  zeal  for  physical  science,  seems  hardly 
1 3  have  believed  the  discoveries  of  Galileo. 

*  The  allusion  in  pr(prosativa'  instan-  called,  though  by  lot,  was  generally  found, 
tniTuni  is  not  to  the  English  word  pre-  by  Fome  prejudice  or  superstition,  to  iu- 
rogative.  as  Sir  John  Herschel  seems  to  tiuence  the  rest  wliich  seldom  voted  other- 
suppose  (Discourse  on  Natural  Philosophy,  wise.  It  is  rather  a  forced  analogy,  wliich 
p.  182),  but  to  the  prrrm^ativa  rentiiria  is  not  uncommon  with  Bai'on 
ni  the  Human  comi  ia,  wtuch  seing  first 
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62.  It  has  happened  to  Lord  Bacon,  as  it  has  to  many 
Confidence  Other  Writers,  that  he  has  been  extolled  for  f|ualitie3 
of  Bacou.  ]^y  jjQ  means  characteristic  of  his  mind.  The  Hrst 
aphorism  of  the  Novum  Orgaimm,  so  frequently  quoted,  "  Man, 
the  servant  and  interpreter  of  nature,  performs  and  under- 
stiiuds  so  much  as  he  has  collected  concerning  the  order  of 
nature  by  observation  or  reason,  nor  do  his  power  or  his 
kriowledge  extend  farther,"  has  seemed  to  bespeak  an  extreme 
sobriety  of  imagination,  a  willingness  to  acquiesce  in  register- 
ing the  phenomena  of  nature  without  seeking  a  revelation  of 
her  secrets.  And  nothing  is  more  true  than  that  such  was  the 
cautious  and  patient  course  of  inquiry  prescribed  by  him  to  all 
the  genuine  disciples  of  his  inductive  method.  But  he  was 
far  from  being  one  of  those  humble  philosophers  who  would 
limit  human  science  to  the  enumeration  of  particular  facts. 
He  had,  on  the  contrary,  vast  hopes  of  the  human  intellect 
under  the  guidance  of  his  new  logic.  The  latens  schematis- 
mits,  or  intrinsic  configuration  of  bodies,  the  latens  processus 
ad  far  mam,  or  transitional  operation  through  which  they  pass 
from  one  form,  or  condition  of  nature,  to  another,  would  one 
day,  as  he  hoped,  be  brought  to  light ;  and  this  not,  of  course, 
by  simple  observation  of  the  senses,  nor  even  by  assistance  of 
instruments,  concerning  the  utility  of  which  he  was  rather 
sceptical,  but  by  a  rigorous  application  of  exclusive  and  affirm- 
ative propositions  to  the  actual  phenomena  by  the  inductive 
method.  "  It  appears,"  says  Playfair,  "that  Bacon  placed  the 
ultimate  object  of  philosophy  too  high,  and  too  much  out  of 
the  reach  of  man,  even  when  his  exertions  ai'e  most  skilfully 
conducted.  He  seems  to  have  thought,  that  by  giving  a 
proper  direction  to  our  researches,  and  carrying  them  on 
according  to  the  inductive  method,  we  should  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  essences  of  the  powers  and  qualities  resid- 
ing in  bodies  ;  that  we  should,  for  instance,  become  acquainted 
with  the  essence  of  heat,  of  cold,  of  color,  of  transparency. 
The  f;vct  however  is,  that,  in  as  far  as  science  has  yet  ad- 
vanced, no  one  essence  has  been  discovered,  either  as  to  mat- 
ter in  general,  or  as  to  any  of  its  more  extensive  modifications. 
We  are  yet  in  doubt  whether  heat  is  a  peculiar  motion  of  the 
minute  parts  of  bodies,  as  Bacon  himself  conceived  it  to 
be,  or  something  emitted  or  radiated  from  their  surfaces,  or^ 
lastly,  the  vibrations  of  an  elastic  medium  by  which  they  are 
penetrated  and  surrounded." 
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63.  It  requires  a  very  extensive  survey  of  the  actual 
dominion  of  science,  and  a  great  sagacity,  to  judge,  Almost 
even  in  the  loosest  manner,  what  is  beyond  the  pos-  justified  of 
sible  limits  of  human  knowledge.  Certainly,  since  '^^' 
the  time  when  this  passage  was  written  by  Playfair,  more 
steps  have  been  made  towards  realizing  the  sanguine  antici- 
pations of  Bacon  than  in  the  two  centuries  that  had  elapsed 
•since  the  publication  of  the  Novum  Organum.  We  do  not 
yet  know  the  real  nature  of  heat ;  but  few  would  pronounce  it 
impossible  or  even  unlikely  that  we  may  know  it,  in  the  same 
degree  that  we  know  other  physical  realities  not  immediately 
perceptible,  before  many  years  shall  have  expired.  The  atomic 
theory  of  Dalton,  the  laws  of  crystalline  substances  discovered 
by  Ilauy,  the  development  of  others  still  subtler  by  Mitscherr 
lich,  instead  of  exhibiting,  as  the  older  philosophy  had  done, 
the  idola  rerum,  the  sensible  appearances  of  concrete  sub 
stance,  radiations  from  the  internal  glory,  admit  us,  as  it  were, 
to  stand  within  the  vestibule  of  nature's  temple,  and  to  gaze 
on  the  very  curtain  of  the  shrine.  If,  indeed,  we  could  know 
the  internal  structure  of  one  primary  atom,  and  could  tell, 
not  of  course  by  immediate  testimony  of  sense,  but  by  legiti- 
mate inference  from  it,  through  what  constant  laws  its  com- 
ponent though  indiscerpible  molecules,  the  atoms  of  atoms, 
attract,  retain,  and  repel  each  other,  we  should  have  before 
our  mental  vision  not  only  the  latens  schematismus,  the  real 
configuration  of  the  substance,  but  its  form,  or  efficient  nature, 
and  could  give  as  perfect  a  definition  of  any  such  substance, 
of  gold,  for  example,  as  we  can  of  a  cone  or  a  parallelogram. 
The  recent  discoveries  of  animal  and  vegetable  development, 
and  especially  the  happy  application  of  the  microscope  to  ob- 
serving chemical  and  organic  changes  in  their  actual  course, 
are  equally  remarkable  advances  towards  a  knowledge  of  the 
latens  processus  ad  formam,  the  corpuscular  motions  by  which 
all  change  must  be  accomplished,  and  are  in  fact  a  great  deal 
more  than  Bacon  himself  would  have  deemed  possible.^ 

64.  These   astonishing   revelations   of   natural   mysteries, 
fresh  tidings  of  which  crowd  in  upon  us  every  day,  may  be 

1  By    the  latens  processus,    he   meant  has  taken  place,  a  latent  progress  from  one 

only   what  ia  the  natural   operation  by  fonn   to  another.      This,   in   nunibcrlesg 

■which  one  form  or  condition  of  being  U  cases,  we  can  now  answer,  at  least  to  a 

Induced  upon  another.     Thus,  when  the  very  great  extent,  by  the  scienoo  of  ch»- 

iurfafe  of  iron  becomes  rusty,  or  when  mistry. 
water  is  c<  nTert«d  into  steam,  some  change 
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likely  to  overwhelm  all  sober  hesitation  as  to  the  cajjacities  of 

the  human  mind,  and  to  bring  back  that  confidence 
be  kept  which  Bucon,  in  so  much  less  favorable  circum- 
b'*^'ds        stances,  has  ventured  to  feel.   There  seem,  however,  to 

be  good  reasons  for  keeping  within  bounds  this  expec- 
tation of  future  improvement,  which,  as  it  has  sometimes  been 
announced  in  unqualified  phrases,  is  hardly  more  philosophical 
than  the  vulgar  supjwsition  that  the  capacities  of  mankind  are 
almost  stationary.  The  phenomena  of  nature,  indeed,  in  all 
their  possible  combinations,  are  so  infinite,  in  a  popular  sense 
of  the  word,  that  during  no  period  to  which  the  human  sj)ecies 
can  be  conceived  to  reach  would  they  be  entirely  collected  and 
registered.  The  case  is  still  stronger  as  to  the  secret  agencies 
and  processes  by  means  of  which  their  phenomena  are  dis- 
played. These  have  as  yet,  in  no  one  instance,  so  far  as  I 
know,  been  fully  ascertained.  "  Microscopes,"  says  Herschel, 
"  have  been  constructed  which  magnify  more  than  one  thou- 
sand times  in  linear  dimension,  so  that  the  smallest  visible 
grain  of  sand  may  be  enlarged  to  the  appearance  of  one  mil- 
lion times  more  bulky ;  yet  the  only  impression  we  receive  by 
viewing  it  through  such  a  magnifier  is  that  it  reminds  us  of 
some  vast  fragment  of  a  rock ;  while  the  intimate  structure 
on  which  depend  its  color,  its  hardness,  and  its  chemical  pro- 
perties, remains  still  concealed :  we  do  not  seem  to  have  made 
even  an  approach  to  a  closer  analysis  of  it  by  any  such  scru- 
tiny."» 

65.  The  instance  here  chosen  is  not  the  most  favorable  for 

the  experimental  philosopher.  He  might  perhaps 
ouTknow-  hope  to  gain  more  knowledge  by  applying  the  best 
ledge  by      microscope  to  a  regular  crystal  or  to  an  organized 

substance.  But  there  is  evidently  a  fundamental 
limitation  of  physical  science,  arising  from  those  of  the  bodily 
senses  and  of  muscular  motions.  The  nicest  instruments 
must  be  constructed  and  directed  by  the  human  hand :  the 
range  of  the  finest  glasses  must  have  a  limit,  not  only  in  their 
own  natural  structure,  but  in  that  of  the  human  eye.  But 
no  theory  in  science  will  be  acknowledged  to  deserve  any 
regard,  except  as  it  is  drawn  immediately,  and  by  an  exclu- 
sive process,  from  the  phenomena  which  our  senses  report  to 
us.  Thus  the  regular  observation  of  definite  proportions  in 
chemical  combination  has  suggested  the  atomic  theory ;  and 

'  Discourse  on  Nat.  Philos.,  p.  191 
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even  this  has  been  sceptically  accepted  by  our  cautious  school 
of  philosophy.  If  we  are  ever  to  go  fartlier  into  the  molecu- 
lar analysis  of  substances,  it  must  be  through  the  means  and 
upon  the  authority  of  new  discoveries  exhibited  to  our  senses 
in  experiment.  But  the  existing  powers  of  exhibiting  or 
compelling  nature  by  instruments,  vast  as  they  appear  to  us, 
and  wonderful  as  has  been  their  efficacy  in  many  respects, 
have  done  little  for  many  years  past  in  diminishing  the  num- 
ber of  substances  reputed  to  be  simple ;  and  with  strong 
reasons  to  suspect  that  some  of  these,  at  least,  yield  to  the 
crucible  of  nature,  our  electric  batteries  have,  up  to  this  hour, 
phiyed  innoculously  round  their  heads. 

60.  Bacon  has  thrown  out,  once  or  twice,  a  hint  at  a  single 
principle,  a  summary  law  of  nature,  as  if  all  subordinate 
causes  resolved  themselves  into  one  great  process,  according 
to  which  God  works  his  will  in  the  universe :  "  Opus  quod 
operatur  Deus  a  principio  usque  ad  fiuem."  The  natural 
tendency  towards  simplification,  and  what  we  consider  as 
harmony,  in  our  philosophical  systems,  which  Lord  Bacon 
himself  reckons  among  the  idola  tribus,  the  fallacies  incident 
to  the  specie-!,  has  led  some  to  favor  this  unity  of  physical  law. 
Impact  and  gravity  have  each  had  their  supporters.  But  we 
are  as  yet  at  a  great  distance  from  establishing  such  a  gene- 
ralization, nor  does  it  appear  by  any  means  probable  that  it 
will  ever  assume  any  simple  form. 

67.    The  close  connection  of  the  inductive  process  recom- 
mended by  Bacon  with  natural  philosophy  in  the  inductive 
common  sense  of  that  word,  and  the  general  selec-  logic : 
tion  of  his  examples  for  illustration  from  that  science,  ^unuea  to 
have  given  rise  to  a  question,  whether  he  compre-  p'lysics- 
hended  metaphysical  and  moral  philosophy  within  the  scope 
of  his  inquiry.*      That  they  formed  a  part  of  the  Instau  ra- 
tion of  Sciences,  and  therefore  of  the  Baconian  philosophy 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  treatise  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum 
is  dedicated  to  those  subjects  ;   and  it  is  not  less  so  that  the 
i'iola  of  the  Novum  Organum  are  at  least  as  apt  to  deceive 
us  in  moral  as  in  physical  argument.     The  question,  tliero- 

>  This    question    was    discussed    some  Review,  vol.  iii.  p.  273;  and  the  Preliml- 

years  since  by  the  late  editor  of  the  Edin-  nary  Dissertation  to  Stewart'*  Pbilosophi 

Durgh  Iteview,  on  one  side,  and  by  Dugald  cal  Essays. 
Btewart  on   the  other.      See  Edinburgh 
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fore,  can  only  be  raised  as  to  tlie  peculiar  method  of  conduct- 
ing investigations,  which  is  considered  as  his  own.  Thia 
would,  however,  appear  to  have  been  decided  by  himself  in 
very  positive  language :  "  It  may  be  doubted,  rather  than 
objected,  by  some,  whether  we  look  to  the  perfection,  by 
means  of  our  metliod,  of  natural  philosophy  alone,  or  of  the 
other  sciences  also,  of  logic,  of  ethics,  of  politics.  But  we 
certaiidy  mean  what  has  here  been  said  to  be  understood  a? 
to  them  all ;  and  as  the  ordinary  logic,  which  proceeds  b/ 
syllogism,  does  not  relate  to  physical  only,  but  to  every  other 
science,  so  ours,  which  proceeds  by  induction,  comprises  them 
all.  For  we  as  much  collect  a  history  and  fonn  tables  con- 
cerning anger,  fear,  shame,  and  the  like,  and  also  concerning 
examples  from  civil  life,  and  as  much  concerning  the  intellec- 
tual operations  of  memory,  combination,  and  partition,  judg- 
ment and  the  others,  as  concerning  heat  and  cold,  or  light,  or 
vegetation,  or  such  things."  ^  But  he  proceeds  to  intimate,  as 
far  as  I  understand  the  next  sentence,  that  although  his  method 
or  logic,  strictly  speaking,  is  applicable  to  other  subjects,  it  is 
his  immediate  object  to  inquire  into  the  properties  of  natural 
tilings,  or  what  is  generally  meant  by  physics.  To  this,  in- 
deed, the  second  book  of  the  Novum  Organum  and  the 
portions  that  he  completed  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
Instauratio  Magna  bear  witness. 

68.  It  by  no  means  follows,  because  the  leading  principles 
Baconian  ^^  *^^  iuductivc  philosophy  are  applicable  to  other 
philosophy  topics  of  inquiry  than  what  is  usually  comprehended 
Berration"^  Under  the  name  of  physics,  that  we  can  employ  all 
andexperj-  the  prceroqativcB  instantlarum,  and  still  less  the 
peculiar  rules  for  conducting  experiments  which 
Bacon  has  given  us,  in  moral  or  even  psychological  disquisi- 

1    "  Etiam   dubitabit   quispiam.   potius  sitionia  et  divisionis,  judicii  et  reliquorum, 

quam  objioiet,  utrum  nos  de  natural!  tan-  quam  de  calido  et  fri^do,  aut  luce,  aut 

turn   philosophia,   an  etiam   de   scientiis  vegetatione    aut   similibus.      Sed    tamen 

reliquis,   logiois,  ethiois,  politiois,  secun-  cum  nostra  ratio  interpretandi,  post  histo- 

dum  viani  nostram  perficiendisloquamur.  riani  praeparatam  et  ordinatam.  non  nien- 

At  nos  certe  de  universis  haec,  quae  dicta  tis  fcintum  motu3  et  discursus,  ut  logica 

eunt,  intelligimus  ;  atque  quemadmodum  vulsaris,  sed  etrerum  naturam  iutueatur, 

vulf^aris  logica,  quae  regit  res  per  syllogis-  ita  mentem  regimus  ut  ad  rerum  naturam 

mum,   non  tantum  ad  naturales,  sed  ad  se  aptis  per  omnia  modis  applicare  possit. 

omnes   scientias   pertinet,   ita  et  nostra,  Atque  propterea  multa  et  diversa  in  doc- 

quae    proeedit    per    inductionem,    omnia  trina    interpretationis    prajpipimus,    qua 

complectitur.      Tarn   enim   Historiam    et  ad  subjecti,    de  quo  inquirimus,  qualita* 

Tabulas    Inveniendi    confioimus    de    ira,  tern   et  conditionem   modum    inveuiendi 

metu  et  verecundia  et  similibus,  ac  etiam  nonnullaes  parte  applicant."  —  Nov.  Org., 

de  exemplis   rerum  civilium ;   nee  miniui  1.  127. 
1e  motibus  mentaiibus  memoriae,  compo- 
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ti(  lis.  ]\rany  of  them  are  plainly  referable  to  particular 
manipulations,  or  at  most  to  limited  subjects  of  chemical 
t1  K.ovy.  And  tlie  frequent  occurrence  of  passages  Avliich 
fchow  Lord  Bacon's  fondness  for  experimental  processes,  seems 
to  have  led  some  to  consider  his  peculiar  methods  as  more 
exclusively  related  to  such  modes  of  inquiry  than  they  really 
are.  But  when  the  Baconian  jjhilosophy  is  said  to  be  expe- 
rimental, we  are  to  remember  that  experiment  is  only  better 
than  what  we  may  call  passive  observation,  because  it  en- 
larges our  capacit}'  of  observing  with  exactness  and  expedition. 
The  reasoning  is  grounded  on  observation  in  both  cases.  In 
astronomy,  where  nature  remarkably  presents  the  objects  of 
our  observation  without  liability  to  error  or  uncertain  delay, 
we  may  reason  on  the  inductive  principle  as  well  as  in  sciences 
that  require  tentative  operations.  The  inferences  drawn  fi-om 
the  difference  of  time  in  the  occultation  of  the  satellites  of  Jupi- 
ter at  different  seasons,  in  favor  of  the  Copernican  theory  and 
against  the  instantaneous  motion  of  light,  are  inductions  of 
the  same  kind  with  any  that  could  be  derived  from  an  expe- 
rimentum  crucis.  They  are  exclusions  of  those  hypotheses 
which  might  solve  many  phenomena,  but  fail  to  explain  those 
immediately  observed. 

69.  But  astronomy,  from  the  comparative  solitariness,  if  we 
may  so  say,  of  all  its  phenomena,  and  the  simplicity  AavimtaKes 
of  their  laws,  has  an  advantage  that  is  rarely  found  in  of  the 
sciences  of  mere  observation.  Bacon  justly  gave  to  ''"*'^' 
experiment,  or  the  interrogation  of  nature,  compelling  her 
to  give  up  her  secrets,  a  decided  preference  whenever  it  c:iti 
be  employed  ;  and  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  inductive 
method  is  tedious,  if  not  uncei-tain,  when  it  cannot  resort  to 
so  compendious  a  process.  One  of  the  subjects  selected  by 
Bacon  in  the  third  part  of  the  Instaui-ation  as  si)e<'imens  of 
the  method  by  which  an  inquiry  into  nature  should  be  con- 
ducted—  the  History  of  Winds  —  does  not  greatly  ailmit 
of  experiments  ;  and  the  very  slow  progress  of  meteorology, 
which  has  yet  hardly  deserved  the  name  of  a  science,  when 
compared  with  that  of  chemistry  or  optics,  will  illustrate  the 
difficulties  of  employing  the  inductive  method  without  their 
aid.  It  is  not,  therefore,  that  Lord  Bacon's  method  of  philo- 
sophizing is  propei-ly  experimental,  but  that  by  experiment  it 
is  most  successfully  displayed. 

70.  It  will  follow  from  hence,  that  in  proportion  as,  in  any 
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matter  of  inquiry,  we  can  separate,  in  what  we  examine, 
the  determining  conditions,  or  law  of  form,  from  every  thing 
Sometimes  cxtrancous,  we  shall  be  more  able  to  use  the  Baco- 
appiicabie  nj^n  method  with  advantage.  In  metaphysics,  or 
piivof  hu-  what  Stewart  would  have  called  the  philosophy  of 
man  mmd.  ^j^g  human  mind,  there  seems  much  in  its  own  nature 
capable  of  being  subjected  to  the  inductive  reasoning.  Such 
are  those  facts  which,  by  their  intimate  connection  with  phy- 
siology, or  the  laws  of  the  bodily  frame,  fall  properly  within 
the  province  of  the  physician.  In  these,  though  exact  obser- 
vation is  chiefly  required,  it  is  often  practicable  to  shorten 
its  process  by  experiment.  And  another  important  illusti'a- 
tion  may  be  given  from  the  education  of  children,  considered 
as  a  science  of  rules  deduced  from  observation ;  wherein 
also  we  are  frequently  more  able  to  substitute  experiment 
Less  so  to  ^^^  mere  experience,  than  with  mankind  in  general, 
poutics  and  whom  we  may  observe  at  a  distance,  but  cannot  con 
morals.  ^^.^j^  j^^  politics,  as  wcU  as  in  moral  prudence,  we 
can  seldom  do  more  than  this.  It  seems,  however,  practicable 
to  apply  the  close  attention  enforced  by  Bacon,  and  the  care- 
ful arrangement  and  comparison  of  phenomena,  which  are  the 
basis  of  his  induction,  to  these  subjects.  Thus,  if  the  circum- 
stances of  all  popular  seditions  recorded  in  history  were  to  be 
carefully  collected  with  great  regard  to  the  probability  of 
evidence,  and  to  any  peculiarity  that  may  have  affected  the 
results,  it  might  be  easy  to  perceive  such  a  connection  of 
antecedent  and  subsequent  events  in  the  great  plurality 
of  instances,  as  would  reasonably  lead  us  to  form  probable 
inferences  as  to  similar  tumults  when  they  should  occur.  This 
has  sometimes  been  done,  with  less  universality,  and  with 
much  less  accuracy  than  the  Baconian  method  requires,  by 
such  theoretical  writers  on  politics  sis  Machiavel  and  Bodin. 
But  it  has  been  apt  to  degenerate  into  pedantry,  and  to  dis- 
appoint the  practical  statesman,  who  commonly  rejects  it  with 
scorn ,-  partly  because  civil  history  is  itself  defective,  seldom 
giving  a  just  view  of  events,  and  still  less  frequently  of 
the  motives  of  those  concerned  in  them ;  partly  because  the 
history  of  mankind  is  far  less  copious  than  that  of  nature,  and, 
ill  much  that  relates  to  politics,  has  not  yet  had  time  to  fur- 
nish the  ground-work  of  a  sulficient  induction  ;  but  partly 
also  from  some  distinctive  circumstances  which  affect  our 
reasoniugd  in  moral  far  more  than  in  physical  science,  and 
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which  deserve  to  be  considered,  so  far  at  least  as  to  sketch  the 
ar{?uraents  that  might  be  employed. 

71.  The  Baconian  logic,  as  has  been  already  said,  deduces 
universal  principles  from  select  observation ;  that  is,  in^uptjon 
from  particular,  and,  in  some  cases  of  experiment,  less  couciu- 
from  singular  instances.  It  may  easily  appear  to  one  these" ub- 
conversant  with  the  syllogistic  method  less  legitimate  J^"^'^- 
than  the  old  induction,  which  proceeded  by  an  exhaustive 
enumeration  of  particulars,^  and  at  most  warranting  but  a  pro- 
bable conclusion.  The  answer  to  this  objection  can  only  be 
found  in  the  acknowledged  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature,  so 
that  whatever  has  once  occurred  will,  under  absolutely  similar 
circumstances,  always  occur  again.  This  may  be  called  the 
suppressed  premise  of  every  Baconian  enthymeme,  every 
inference  from  observation  of  phenomena,  which  extends 
beyond  the  particular  case.  When  it  is  once  ascertained 
that  water  is  composed  of  one  proportion  of  oxygen  to  one  of 
hydrogen,  we  never  doubt  but  that  such  are  its  invariable 
constituents.  We  may  repeat  the  experiment  to  secure  our- 
selves against  the  risk  of  error  in  the  operation,  or  of  some 
unperceived  condition  that  may  have  affected  the  result ;  but, 
when  a  sufficient  number  of  trials  has  secured  us  against  this, 
an  invariable  law  of  nature  is  inferred  from  the  particular 
instance  :  nobody  conceives  that  one  pint  of  pure  water  can  be 
of  a  different  composition  from  another.  All  men,  even  the 
most  rude,  reason  upon  this  primary  maxim  ;  but  they  reason 
inconclusively,  from  misapprehending  the  true  relations  of 
cause  and  effect  in  the  phenomena  to  which  they  direct  their 
attention.  It  is  by  the  sagacity  and  ingenuity  with  which 
Bacon  has  excluded  the  various  sources  of  error,  and  disen- 
gaged the  true  cause,  that  his  method  is  distinguished  fr(;ra 
that  which  the  vulgar  practise. 

72.  It  is  required,  however,  for  the  validity  of  this  method, 
first,  that  there  should  be  a  strict  uniformity  in  the  „ 

11  r>  ..  1  •   1  •    f        ,  Reasons  for 

general  laws  of  nature,  from  which  we  can  nifer  that  this  differ- 
what  has  been  will,  in  the  same  conditions,  be  again ;  ®°'^^' 
and,  secondly,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  perceive  and  estimate 
all  the   conditions  with  an  entire  and  exclusive  knowledge. 
The  first  is  granted  in  all  physical  phenomena ;  but  in  those 

*  [This  is  not  quite  ao  accurate  account    assumed  a  geaenl  truth  from  a  partkolM 
tf  the  old  induction,  which  seldom  pro-    one. — 1847.] 
teeded  to  an  exbauativ*  enumeration,  but 
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whicb  we  cannot  submit  to  experiment,  or  investigate  bv  some 
puch  method  as  Bacon  ha?  pointed  out.  we  often  find  our  phi- 
losophy at  fault  for  want  of  the  second.  Such  is  at  present 
the  case  with  respect  to  many  parts  of  chemistry;  for  ex- 
ample, that  of  organic  suljstances,  which  we  can  analyze,  but 
as  yet  can  in  very  few  instances  recompose.  We  do  not 
know.  and.  if  we  did  know,  could  not  probably  command,  the 
entire  conditions  of  organic  bodies  (even  structurally,  not  as 
living).  —  the  form,  as  Bacon  calls  it.  of  blood  or  milk  or  oak- 
galLs.  But.  in  attempting  to  subject  the  actions  of  men  to  this 
inductive  philosopjhy,  we  are  arrested  by  the  want  of  both  the 
necessary  requisitions.  Jilatter  can  only  be  diverted  from  its 
obedience  to  xmvarying  laws  by  the  control  of  mind ;  but  we 
have  to  inquire  whether  mind  is  equally  the  passive  instru- 
ment of  any  law.  We  have  to  oj»en  the  great  problem  of 
human  liberty,  and  must  deny  even  a  disturbing  force  to  the 
will.  lx;fore  we  can  assume  that  all  actions  of  mankind  must, 
under  given  conditions,  preserve  the  same  necessary  train  of 
sequences  as  a  molecule  of  matter.  But.  if  this  b>e  answered 
affirmatively,  we  are  still  almost  as  far  removed  from  a  con- 
clusive result  as  before.  We  cannot,  without  contradicting 
every-day  experience,  maintain  that  all  men  are  determined 
alike  by  the  saree  outward  circumstances :  we  must  have 
recourse  to  the  differences  of  temperament,  of  physical  con- 
stitution, of  casual  or  habitual  association.  The  former  alone, 
however,  are,  at  the  best,  subject  to  our  observation,  either  at 
the  time,  or.  as  is  most  common,  through  testimony ;  of  the 
latter,  no  being,  which  does  not  watch  the  movements  of  the 
soul  itself,  can  reach  more  than  a  probable  conjecture.  Sylla 
resigned  the  dictatorship;  therefore  all  men  in  the  circum- 
stances of  Sylla  will  do  the  same,  —  is  an  argument  faLse  in 
one  sense  of  the  word  ••  circumstances."  and  useless  at  least  in 
any  other.  It  is  doubted  by  many,  whether  meteorology  will 
ever  be  well  understood,  on  account  of  the  complexity  of  the 
forces  concerned,  and  their  remoteness  from  the  apprehension 
of  the  senses.  Do  not  the  same  difficulties  apply  to  human 
affairs  ?  And  while  we  reflect  on  these  difficulties,  to  which 
we  must  add  those  which  spring  from  the  Sf-antines«  of  our 
means  of  observation,  the  defectiveness  and  falsehood  of  tes- 
timonv.  especiallv  what  is  called  historical,  and  a  thousand 
otner  errors  to  which  the  various  "  idola  of  the  world  a^d  the 
cave  "  expose  us,  we  shall  rather  be  astonished  that  so  manj 
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probable  rules  of  cinl  prudence  have  been  treasured  up  and 
confirmed  by  experience,  than  disposed  to  give  them  a  higher 
place  in  philosophy  than  they  can  claim. 

73.    It  might  be  alleged  in  re))ly  to  these  considerations, 
that,  admittins  the  absence  of  a  strictly  scientific  cer- 

.     '       .  "  ,  .  ,  •'       ^  ConsiiJera- 

tanity  in  moral  reasoning,  we  have  yet,  as  seems  tions  ou 
acknowledged  on  the  other  side,  a  great  body  of  ^P^  °^^^'^' 
probable  inferences,  in  the  extensive  knowledge  and 
sagacious  application  of  which  most  of  human  wisdom  con- 
gists.  And  all  that  is  required  of  us,  in  dealing  either  with 
moral  evidence  or  with  the  conclusions  we  draw  from  it,  is  to 
estimate  the  probability  of  neither  too  higli ;  an  error  from 
which  the  severe  and  patient  discipline  of  the  inductive  phi- 
losophy is  most  likely  to  secure  us.  It  would  be  added  by 
some,  that  the  theory  of  probabilities  deduces  a  wonderful 
degree  of  certainty  from  things  very  uncertain,  when  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  experiments  can  be  made ;  and  thus,  that 
events  depending  upon  the  will  of  mankind,  even  under  cir- 
cumstances the  most  anomalous  and  apparently  irreducible  to 
principles,  may  be  calculated  with  a  precision  inexplicable 
to  any  one  who  has  paid  little  attention  to  the  subject.  This, 
perhaps,  may  appear  ratlier  a  curious  application  of  mathe- 
matical science,  than  one  from  which  our  moral  reasonings 
are  likely  to  derive  much  benefit,  especially  as  the  conditions 
under  which  a  very  high  probability  can  mathematically  be 
obtained  involve  a  greater  number  of  trials  than  experience 
will  generally  furnish.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  field  that  deserves 
to  be  more  fully  explored :  the  success  of  those  who  have 
attempted  to  apply  analytical  processes  to  moral  probabilities 
has  not  hitherto  been  very  encouraging,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  often  come  to  results  falsified  by  experience;  but  a  moro 
Bcrupulous  regard  to  all  the  conditions  of  each  problem  may 
perhaps  obviate  many  sources  of  error.^ 

74.  It  seems,  upon  the  whole,  that  we  should  neither  con- 

'  A  (alculation  was  published  not  long  looked  them.    One  among  many  is,  that 

«inoe,  said  to  be  on  the  authority  of  an  it  assumes  the  giving  an  unanimous  Ter- 

»Tniaent  living  philosopher,  according  tc  diet  at  all  to  be  voluntary  ;    wherejis,  in 

which,  granting  a  moderate   probability  practice,  the  jury  must  decide  one   way 

that  each  of  twelve  jurors  would  decide  or  the  other.     We  must  deduct,  therefore, 

rightly,  the  chances  in  favor  of  the  recti-  a  fraction  expressing  the  probability  thai 

tude    of   their    unanimous   verdict    were  .some  of  the  twelve  have  wrongly  conceded 

made  something  extravagantly  high;    I  their  opinions  to  the  rest.     One  danger  of 

think,  about  8,000  to  1.     It  is  more  e!i.«y  this  rather  favorite  applicr^ii-u  of  uiathe- 

to  perceive  the  fallacies  of  this  pretended  marical  principles  to  moral  probabilities, 

demonstration,   than   to    explain    liow    a  as  indeed  it  is  of  statistical  tables  (a  w 

man  of  great  a/>utenesu  should  ba>e  over-  mark  of  far  wider  extent,  is,  that,  by 
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ceive  the  inductive  method  to  be  useless  in  regard  to  any  sub- 
Result  of  ject  but  physical  science,  nor  deny  the  pecuHar  ad- 
the  whole,  vantages  it  possesses  in  those  inquiries  rather  than 
otliers.  What  must  in  all  studies  be  important,  is  the  habit 
of  turning  round  the  subject  of  our  investigation  in  every 
light,  the  observation  of  every  thing  that  is  peculiar,  the 
•'xclusion  of  all  that  we  find  on  reflection  to  be  extraneous. 
In  historical  and  antiquarian  researches,  in  all  critical  exami- 
nation which  turns  upon  facts,  in  the  scrutiny  of  judicial  evi- 
dence, a  great  part  of  Lord  Bacon's  method  —  not,  of  course, 
all  the  experimental  rules  of  the  Novum  Organura  —  has,  as 
I  conceive,  a  legitimate  application.^     I  would  refer  any  one 


considering  mankind  merely  as  units,  it 
practically  habituates  the  mind  to  a  moral 
and  social  levelling,  iis  inconsistent  with  a 
just  estimate  of  men  as  it  is  characteristic 
of  the  present  age. 

'  The  principle  of  Bacon's  prerogative 
histances,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  a 
ver^'  analogous  apphcation  of  them,  ap- 
pear to  hold  in  ourinciuiries  into  historical 
evidence.  The  fact  sought  to  be  ascer- 
tained in  the  one  subject  corresponds  to 
the  physical  law  in  the  other.  The  testl- 
•nonies,  as  we,  though  rather  laxly,  call 
chem,  or  passages  in  books  from  which  we 
infer  the  fact,  correspond  to  the  observa- 
tions or  experiments  from  which  we 
deduce  the  law.  The  nece.ssity  of  a  suffi- 
cient induction  by  searching  for  all  proof 
that  may  bear  on  the  question,  is  as  ma- 
nifest in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The 
exclusion  of  precarious  and  inconclusive 
evidence  is  alike  indispensable  in  both. 
The  selection  of  prerogative  instances,  or 
such  as  carry  with  them  satisfactory  con- 
viction, re(iuires  the  same  sort  of  inven- 
tive and  reasoning  powers.  It  is  ea-sy  to 
illustrate  this  by  e.xamples.  Thus,  in  the 
controversy  concerning  the  Icon  Basilike, 
th^  admission  of  Gauden's  claim  by  Lord 
Clarendon  is  in  the  nature  of  a  preroga- 
tive iwlnnce:  it  renders  the  supposition 
of  the  falsehood  of  that  claim  highly 
improbable.  Hut  the  many  second-hand 
ami  hearsay  testimonies,  which  may  be 
alleged  on  the  other  side  to  prove  that  the 
book  was  written  by  King  Charles,  are  not 
prerogative  instances,  because  their  false- 
hood will  be  found  to  involve  very  little 
improbability.  •  So,  in  a  different  contro- 
versy, the  silence  of  some  of  the  fathers, 
a-s  to  the  text,  commonly  called,  of  the 
three  heavenly  witJiesses,  even  while  ex- 
pounding the  context  of  the  pa,ssage, 
may  be  reckoned  a,  prerogative  instance; 
a  decisivp  proof  that  they  did  not  know 
U  or  did  not  believe  it  genuine  j  becau;>e, 


if  they  did,  no  motive  can  be  conceived 
for  the  omission.  But  the  silence  of 
Laurentius  Valla  as  to  its  absence  from 
the  manuscripts  on  which  he  commented 
is  no  prerogative  instance  to  prove  that  it 
was  contained  in  them,  because  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  he  might  have  motives  for 
saying  nothing ;  and  though  the  negative 
argument,  as  it  is  called,  or  inference  that 
a  fact  is  not  true  because  such  and  such 
pei-sons  have  not  mentioned  it,  is,  takea 
generally,  weiker  than  positive  testimony, 
it  will  frequently  supply  prerogative  in 
stances  where  the  latter  does  not.  Lau- 
noy,  in  a  little  treatise.  De  Auctoritate 
Negantis  Argument!,  which  displays  more 
plain  .sense  than  ingenuity  or  philosophy, 
lays  it  down  that  a  factof  a  public  nature, 
which  is  not  mentioned  by  any  writer 
within  two  hundred  years  of  the  time, 
supposing,  of  course,  that  there  is  extant 
a  competent  number  of  writers  who  would 
naturally  have  mentioned  it,  is  not  to  be 
believed.  The  period  seems  rather  arbi- 
trarj',  and  was  possibly  so  considered  by 
himself ;  but  the  general  principle  is  ot 
the  highest  importance  in  historical  cri- 
ticism. Thus,  in  the  once-celebrated 
question  of  I'ope  .loan,  the  silence  of  all 
writers  near  the  time,  as  to  so  wonderful 
a  fact,  was  justly  deemed  a  kind  of  pre- 
rogative argument,  when  set  in  opposition 
to  the  many  repetitions  of  the  story  in 
later  ages.  But  the  silence  of  Gild.as  and 
Bede  as  to  the  victories  of  Arthur  is  no 
such  argument  against  their  reality,  be- 
cause they  were  not  under  an  historical 
obligation,  or  any  strong  motive  which 
would  prevent  their  silence.  Generally 
spejtking,  the  more  anomalous  and  inter 
esting  an  event  is,  the  stronger  Is  the 
argument  against  its  truth  from  the  si- 
lence of  contemporaries,  on  account  of 
the  propensity  of  mankind  to  believe  and 
recount  the  marvellous ;  and  the  weaker 
ib   the  argument  from  the  testimony  of 
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who  may  doubt  this  to  his  Plistory  of  Winds,  as  one  sample 
of  what  we  mean  by  the  Baconian  method,  and  ask  whether 
a  kind  of  investigation,  analogous  to  what  is  therein  pursued 
for  the  sake  of  eliciting  physical  truths,  might  not  be  em- 
ployed in  any  analytical  process  where  general  or  even  par- 
ticular facts  are  sought  to  be  known.  Or,  if  an  example  is 
required  of  such  an  investigation,  let  us  look  at  the  copious 
induction  from  the  past  and  actual  history  of  mankind,  upor 
which  Malthus  established  his  general  theory  of  the  causei 
which  have  retarded  the  natural  progress  of  population 
Upon  all  these  subjects  before  mentioned,  there  has  been  an 
astonishing  improvement  in  the  reasoning  of  the  learned,  and 
perhaps  of  the  world  at  large,  since  the  time  of  Bacon,  though 
much  remains  very  defective.  In  what  degree  it  may  be 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  a  physical  philosophy  founded 
upon  his  inductive  logic,  it  might  not  be  uninteresting  to 
inquire.' 

75.  It  is  probable  that  Lord  Bacon  never  much  followed 
up  in  his  own  mind  that  application  of  his  method 
to  psychological,  and  still  less  to  moral  and  political   aptitude  for 
subjects,  which  he  has  declared  himself  to  intend,   nigral  sub- 
The  distribution  of  the  Instauratio  IMagna,  which  he 
has  prefixed  to  it,  relates  wholly  to  physical  science.     He  has 
in  no  one  instance  given  an  example,  in  the  Novum  Organura, 
from  moral  philosophy,  and  one  only,  that  of  artificial  mem- 

later  times  for  the  same  reason.    A  simi-  —  Stewart's  Philosophical  Essays,  Prelim, 

lar  analogy  holds  also  in  jurisprudence.  Dissertation.      The   principal    advantage, 

The  principle  of  our  law,  rejecting  hear-  perhaps,of  those  habits  of  re;i.soning  which 

say   and   se<-ondary   evidence,  is  founded  the  Baconian  methods,   whetlier   learned 

on  the  Haconian  rule.     Fifty  persons  may  directly  or  through  the  many  disciples  of 

depose  that  they  have  heard  of  a  fact  or  of  that  school,  have  a  tendency  to  generate, 

its  circumstances;  but  the  eye-wtness  is  is,  that   they    rentier  men   cautious  and 

the  prerogative  instance.     It  would  carry  pains-taking  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and 

us  too  fur  to  develop  this  at  length,  even  therefore  restrain  them  from  deciding  too 

if  I  were  fully  prepared  to  do  so  ;  but  this  soon.     "  Nemo  reperitur  qui  in  rebus  ipsis 

much  may  lead  us  to  think,  that  whoever  et  e.xperientia  nioram  fecerit  legitimam." 

shall  fill  up  that  lamentable  desiderntiim,  These  words  are  more  frecjuently  true  of 

the  logic  of  evidence,  ought  to  have  fami-  moral  and  political  reasoners  than  of  any 

liarized  himself  with  the  Novum  Organum.  others.     Men  apply  historical  or  personal 

1  •'  The  effects  which  Bacon"s  writings  experience  ;  but  they  apply  it  h.astily,  and 

have  hitherto  produced  have  indeed  been  without  giving  themselves  time  for  either 

far  more  conspicuous  in  physics  than  in  a  copious  or  an  exact  induction  ;  the  great 

the  science  of  mind.     Even  here,  however,  majority  being  too  much   influenced  by 

they  have  been  great  and  most  important,  passion,  party -spirit,  or  vanity,  or  perhaps 

as  well  as  in  some  collateral  branches  of  by  affections  morally  right,  but   not  Iho 

knowledge,  such  a.s  natural  jurisprudence,  less  dangerous  in  reasoning  to  maint.'iia 

political  economy,  criticism,  and  morals,  the  patient  and  disp.a,ssioDate  suspense  of 

which  spring  up  from  the  same  root,  or  judgment  which  ought  to  be  the  conditio! 

rather  which  are  branches  of  that  tree  of  of  our  inquiries, 
which  the  science  of  mind  is  the  trun^  " 

Tou  ni.  fi 
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ory,  from  what  he  would  have  called  logic*  But  we  must 
constantly"  remember  that  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  was  left 
exceedingly  incomplete.  Many  lives  would  not  have  sufficed 
for  what  he  had  planned,  and  he  gave  only  the  lei.sure  hours 
of  his  own.  It  is  evident  that  he  had  turned  his  thoughts  to 
physical  philosophy  rather  for  an  exercise  of  his  reasoning 
faculties,  and  out  of  his  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  than 
from  any  peculiar  aptitude  for  their  subjects,  much  less  any 
advantage  of  opportunity  for  their  cultivation.  He  was  more 
eminently  the  pliilosopher  of  human  than  of  general  nature. 
Hence  he  is  exact  as  well  as  profound  in  all  his  reflections  on 
civil  life  and  mankind ;  while  his  conjectures  in  natural  phi- 
losophy, though  often  very  acute,  are  aj)t  to  wander  far  from 
the  truth  in  consequence  of  his  defective  acquaintance  with 
the  phenomena  of  nature.  His  Centuries  of  Natural  History 
give  abundant  proof  of  this.  He  is,  in  all  these  inquiries,  like 
one  doubtfully,  and  by  degrees,  making  out  a  distant  prosj^ect, 
but  often  deceived  by  the  haze.  But  if  we  compare  what 
may  be  found  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  books  De  Aug- 
raentis,  in  the  Essays,  the  History  of  Henry  VH.,  and  the 
various  short  treatises  contained  in  his  works  on  moral  and 
political  wisdom  and  on  human  nature,  from  ex]ierience  of 
which  all  such  wisdom  is  drawn,  with  the  Rhetoric,  Ethics, 
and  Politics  of  Aristotle,  or  with  the  historians  most  cele- 
brated for  their  deep  insight  into  civil  society  and  human 
character,  —  with  Thucydides,  Tacitus,  Philip  de  Coniines, 
Machiavel,  Davila,  Hume,  —  we  shall,  I  think,  find  that  one 
man  may  almost  be  compared  with  all  of  these  together.  When 
Galileo  is  named  as  equal  to  Bacon,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  Galileo  was  no  moral  or  political  philosopher  ;  and,  in  this 
department,  Leibnitz  certainly  falls  very  short  of  Bacon. 
Burke,  perhaps,  comes,  of  all  modern  writers,  the  nearest  to 
him ;  but,  though  Bacon  may  not  be  more  profound  than 
Burke,  he  is  more  copious  and  comprehensive. 

76.  The  comparison  of  Bacon  and  Galileo  is  naturally  built 
^        .       upon  the  influence  which,  in   the  same  age,  they 

Companson       r  _  _'  i"/.,"^ 

of  Bacon  excrtcd  m  overthrownig  the  philosophy  oi  the 
and  Galileo.  g(,|^QQig^  g^j^j  j^j  founding  that  new  discipline  of  real 
science  which  has  rendered  the  last  centuries  glorious.    Hume 

•  Not.  Organ.,  il.'  26.  It  may,  how-  mentis,  lib.  vii.  cap.  3,  which  show  th«t 
ever,  be  observed,  that  we  find  a  few  he  had  some  notions  of  moral  iaductioB 
passages  in  the  ethical  part  of  De  Aug-    germinating  in  bis  mind. 
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has  given  the  preference  to  the  latter,  who  made  accessions  to 
the  domain  of  human  knowledge  so  splendid,  so-  inaccessible 
to  cavil,  so  unequivocal  in  their  results,  that  the  majority  of 
mankind  would  jierhaps  be  carried  along  with  this  decision. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  mind  of  Bacon 
was  more  comprehensive  and  profound.  But  these  compari- 
sons are  apt  to  involve  incommensurable  relations.  In  their 
own  intellectual  characters,  they  bore  no  great  resemblance 
to  each  other.  Bacon  had  scarce  any  knowledge  of  geome- 
try, and  so  far  ranks  much  below  not  only  Galileo,  but  Des- 
cartes, Newton,  and  Leibnitz,  —  all  signalized  by  wonderful 
discoveries  in  the  science  of  quantity,  or  in  that  i)art  of  physics 
wliich  employs  it.  He  has,  in  one  of  the  profound  aphorisms 
of  the  Novum  Organum,  distinguished  the  two  species  of  phi- 
losophical genius ;  one  more  a])t  to  perceive  the  differences  of 
things,  th(!  other  their  analogies.  In  a  mind  of  the  highesf 
order,  neither  of  these  powers  will  be  really  deficient;  and  hi* 
own  inductive  method  is  at  once  the  best  exercise  of  both,  and 
the  best  safeguard  against  the  excess  of  either.  But,  upon  the 
whole,  it  may  certainly  be  said,  that  the  genius  of  Lord  Bacon 
was  naturally  more  inclined  to  collect  the  resemblances  of 
nature  than  to  note  her  differences.  This  is  the  case  with 
men  like  him  of  sanguine  temper,  warm  fancy,  and  brilliant 
wit ;  but  it  is  not  the  frame  of  mind  which  is  best  suited  to 
strict  reasoning. 

77.  It  is  no  proof  of  a  solid  acquaintance  Avith  Lord  Bacon's 
philosophy,  to  deify  his  name  as  the  ancient  schools  did  those 
of  their  founders,  or  even  to  exaggerate  the  powers  of  his 
genius.  Powers  they  were  surprisingly  great,  yet  limited  in 
their  range,  and  not  in  all  respects  equal ;  nor  could  they 
overcome  every  impediment  of  circumstance.  Even  of  Bacon 
it  may  be  said,  that  he  attempted  more  than  he  has  achieved, 
and  perhaps  more  than  he  clearly  apprehended.  His  objects 
appear  sometimes  indistinct,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  they  are 
always  consistent.  In  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  he 
aspired  to  fill  up,  or  at  least  to  indicate,  the  deficiencies  in 
every  department  of  knowledge  :  he  gradually  confined  himself 
to  philosophy,  and  at  length  to  physics.  But  few  of  his  works 
can  be  deemed  complete,  not  even  the  treatise  De  Augmentis, 
which  comes  nearer  to  this  than  most  of  the  rest.  Hence  the 
study  of  Lord  Bacon  is  difficult,  and  not,  as  I  conceive,  very 
well  adapted  to  those  who  have  made  no  progress  whatever 
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in  the  exact  sciences,  nor  accustomed  themselves  to  independ- 
ent thinking.  They  have  never  been  made  a  text-book  in  our 
universities;  though,  after  a  judicious  course  of  preparatory 
studies,  by  which  I  mean  a  good  foundation  in  geometry  and 
the  philosophical  principles  of  grammar,  the  first  book  of  the 
Kovum  Organum  might  be  very  advantageously  combined 
with  tlie  instruction  of  an  enlightened  lecturer.^ 


'  It  by  no  means  is  to  be  inferred,  that 
bcoauoe  the  actual  text  of  Bacon  is  not 
always  such  as  can  be  well  understood 
by  very  young  men,  I  object  to  their 
being  led  to  the  real  principles  of  induc- 
tive philosophy,  which  alone  will  teach 
them  to  think,  firmly  but  not  presump- 
tuously, for  themselves.  Few  defects,  on 
the  contrary,  in  our  system  of  education, 
are  more  visible  than  the  want  of  an  ade- 
quate course  of  logic  ;  and  this  is  not 
likely  to  be  rectified  so  long  as  the  Aris- 
totelian methods  challenge  that  denomi- 
nation exclusively  of  all  other  aids  to  the 
reasoning  faculties.  The  position  that 
nothing  else  is  to  be  callcl  logic,  were  it 
even  agreejible  to  the  derivation  of  the 
word,  which  it  is  not,  or  to  the  usage  of 
the  ancients,  which  is  by  no  means  uni- 
formly the  case,  or  to  that  of  modern 
philosophy  and  correct  language,  which 
is  certainly  not  at  all  the  case,  is  no  an- 
swer to  the  question,  whether  what  ive 
call  logic  does  not  deserve  to  be  taught 
at  all. 

A  living  Avriter  of  high  reputation,  who 
has  at  least  fully  understood  his  own  sub- 
ject, and  illustrated  it  better  than  his 
predecessors,  from  a  more  enlarged  reading 
and  thinking,  wherein  his  own  acuteness 
has  been  improved  by  the  writers  of  the 
Baconian  school,  has  been  unfortunately 
instrumental,  by  the  very  merits  of  his 
treatise  on  Logic,  in  keeping  up  the  preju- 
dices on  this  subject,  which  have  gener- 
ally been  deemed  characteristic  of  the  uni- 
versity to  which  he  belonged.  All  the 
retlection  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the 
subject  has  convinced  me  of  the  inefficacy 
of  the  syllogistic  art  in  enabUng  us  to 
think  rightly  for  ourselves,  or,  which  is 
part  of  thinking  rightly,  to  detect  those  fal- 
lacies of  others  which  might  impose  on  our 
understanding  before  we  have  acquired 
th:it  art.  It  has  been  often  alleged,  and, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  with  perfect  truth, 
that  no  man,  who  can  be  worth  answering, 
ever  commits,  except  through  mere  inad- 
Tertence,  any  paralogisms  which  the  com- 
mon logic  serves  to  point  out.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  construct  syllogisms  which  sin 
against  its  rules ;  but  the  question  is,  by 
whom  they  were  employed.  For  though 
It  in  not  uncommon,  as  J  am  aware,  to 


represent  an  adversary  as  reasoning  illogi- 
cally,  this  is  generally  effected  by  putting 
his  argument  into  our  own  words.  The 
great  fault  of  all,  over  induction,  or  the 
assertion  of  a  general  premise  upon  an 
insufficient  examination  of  particulars, 
cannot  be  discovered  or  cured  by  any  logi- 
cal skill ;  and  this  is  the  error  into  which 
men  really  fall,  not  that  of  omitting  to 
distribute  the  miiJdle  term,  though  it  comes 
in  effect,  and  often  in  appearance,  to  the 
same  thing  I  do  not  contend  that  the 
rules  of  syllogism,  which  are  very  short 
and  simple,  ought  not  to  be  learued ;  or 
that  there  may  not  be  some  advantage  in 
occ.i.sioually  stating  our  own  argument,  or 
calling  on  another  to  state  his,  in  a  regu- 
lar form  (an  advantage,  however,  rather 
dialectical,  which  is,  in  other  words,  rhe- 
torical, than  one  which  affects  the  reason- 
ing faculties  them.selves);  nor  do  I  deny 
that  it  is  philosophically  worth  while  to 
know  that  all  general  reasoning  by  word* 
may  be  reduced  into  syllogism,  as  it  is  to 
know  that  most  of  plane  geometry  may 
be  resolved  into  the  superposition  of  equal 
triangles  ;  but  to  represent  this  portion  of 
logical  science  as  the  whole,  appears  to  me 
almost  like  teaching  the  scholar  Euclid's 
axioms,  and  the  axiomatic  theorem  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  and  calling  this  the 
science  of  geometry  The  following  pas- 
sage from  the  Port-Royal  logic  is  very 
judicious  and  candid,  giving  as  much  to 
the  Aristotelian  system  as  it  deserves : 
"  Cette  partie,  que  nous  avons  maintenant 
&  traiter,  qui  comprend  les  rigles  du  rai- 
sonnement,  est  estimee  la  plus  importante 
de  la  logique,  et  c'est  presque  Tunique 
qu'ou  y  traite  avec  quelque  soin  ;  mais  il 
y  a  sujet  de  douter  si  elle  est  aussi  utile 
qu'on  se  I'imagine.  La  plupart  des  er- 
reurs  des  hommes,  comme  nous  avons  dcji 
dit  ailleurs,  viennent  bien  plus  de  ce  qu"ila 
raisonnent  sur  de  faux  principes,  que  non 
pas  de  ce  qu"ils  raisonnent  mal  suivant 
leurs  principes.  II  arrive  rarement  qu'on 
se  laisse  tromper  par  des  raisonnemens  qui 
ne  soient  faux  que  parccque  la  conse- 
quence en  est  mal  tiree;  et  ceux  qui  ne 
seroient  pas  capables  d'en  reconnoitre  la 
faussete  par  la  seule  lumicre  de  la  raison, 
ne  le  seroient  pas  ordiuairement  d'eutendre 
les  regies  que  I'ou  en  donne,  et  encore 
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78.    The    ignorance  of  Bacon   in  mathematics,  and,  what 
was   much    worse,    his    inadequate    notions   of  their  „. 

...  ,  ,  ,  '        ,  1  •    f    T    f  •      His  preju- 

utuity,  must  be  reckoned  among  the  chiet  detects  m  dice  against 
his  philosophical  writings.  In  a  remarkable  passage  ^^fi"^.  ^ 
of  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  he  held  mathe- 
matics to  be  a  part  of  metaphysics ;  but  the  place  of  this  is 
altered  in  the  Latin,  and  they  are  treated  as  merely  auxiliary 
or  instrumental  to  physical  inquiry.  He  had  some  prejudice 
against  pure  mathematics,  and  thought  they  had  been  unduly 
elevated  in  comparison  with  the  realities  of  nature.  "I  know 
not,"  he  says,  "  how  it  has  arisen  that  mathematics  and  logic, 
which  ought  to  be  the  serving-maids  of  physical  philosophy, 


ni.iins  de  les  appliquer.  Neanmoins,  quand 
ou  ne  considereroit  ces  regies  que  comme 
des  verit6s  gpeculutives,  elles  serviroient 
toujours  i  exercer  I'esprit ;  et  de  plus,  on 
ne  pent  nier  qu"elles  n'aient  quelque  usage 
en  quelques  rencontres,  et  k  Tegard  de 
quelques  personnes,  qui,  etant  d'un  natu- 
rel  vif  et  penetrant,  ne  se  laissent  quelque- 
fois  tromper  par  des  fausses  consequences, 
que  faute  d'attention,  4  quoi  la  reflexion 
qu'ils  feroient  sur  ces  regies  seroit  capable 
de  remedier."  —  Art  de  Penser,  part  iii. 
How  different  is  this  sensible  passage  from 
one  quoted  from  some  anonymous  writer  in 
Whately'a  Logic,  p.  S4 1  —  ''A  fallacy  con- 
sists of  an  ingenious  mixture  of  truth 
and  falsehood  so  entangled,  so  intimately 
tlended,  that  the  fallacy  is,  iu  the  chemi- 
jal  phrase,  held  in  solution :  one  drop  of 
sound  logic  is  that  test  which  immediately 
disunites  them,  makes  the  foreign  sub- 
tance  visible,  and  precipitates  it  to  the 
Dottom."  One  fallacy,  it  might  be  an- 
swered, as  common  as  any,  is  the  false 
analog!/,  the  misleading  the  mind  by  a 
eomparison  where  there  is  no  real  propor- 
tion or  resemblance.  The  chemist's  test 
is  the  necessary  means  of  detecting  the 
foreign  substance ;  if  the  "  drop  of  sound 
logic"  be  such,  it  is  strange  that  lawyers, 
mathematicians,  and  mankind  in  general, 
should  so  sparingly  employ  it ;  the  fact 
being  notorious,  that  those  most  eminent 
for  strong  reasoning  powers  are  rarely 
conversant  with  the  syllogistic  metliod. 
It  is  also  well  known,  that  these  "  inti- 
mately blended  mixtures  of  truth  and 
falsehood  "  perplex  no  man  of  plain  sense, 
except  when  they  are  what  is  called  pxtra- 
logicai  ;  cases  wherein  the  art  of  syllogism 
is  of  no  use. 

[The  syllogistic  logic  appears  to  have 
been  more  received  into  favor  of  late 
among  philosophers,  both  here  and  on  the 
Continent,  than  it  was  in  th"  two  pre- 
ceding centuries.  The  main  question,  it 
U  to  be  kept  in  mind,  does  not  relate  to  its 


principles  as  a  science,  but  to  the  practical 
usefulness  of  its  rules  as  an  art.  An  able 
writor  h;is  Iat«'ly  observ.'d,  that  "  he  must 
be  fortunate  in  the  clearness  of  hLs  mind, 
who,  knowing  the  logical  mode,  is  never 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  it  to  destroy 
ambiguity  or  heighten  evidence,  and  par- 
ticularly so  in  his  opiwneuts,  who,  in 
verbal  or  written  controversy,  never  finds 
it  necessary  to  employ  it  in  trying  their  ar- 
guments." Penny  Cyclopaedia,  art.  "  Syl 
logism."  Every  one  must  judge  of  this  by 
his  own  experience  :  the  profound  thinker 
who.se  hand  seems  discernible  in  this  arti- 
cle, has  a  strong  claim  to  authority  in 
favor  of  the  utility  of  the  syllogistic  meth- 
od ;  yet  we  cannot  help  remembering  that 
it  is  very  rarely  employed  even  in  contro- 
versy, where  I  really  believe  it  to  be  a 
valuable  weapon  .against  an  antagonist, 
and  capable  of  producing  no  small  effect 
on  the  indifferent  reader  or  hearer,  espe- 
cially if  he  is  not  of  a  very  sharp  appr<!- 
hension ;  and  moreover  th.at,  as  I  at  least 
believe,  the  proportion  of  mathematical, 
political,  or  theological  reasoners,  who 
have  acquired  or  retained  any  tolerable 
expertness  in  the  technical  part  of  logic, 
is  far  from  high,  nor  am  I  aware  that 
they  fall  into  fallacies  for  want  of  know- 
ledge of  it ;  but  I  mean  strictly  such 
fallacies  as  the  syllogistic  method  alone 
seems  to  correct.  What  comes  nearest 
to  syllogistic  reasoning  in  practice  is  that 
of  geometry  :  a,s  thus,  A  =  B ;  but  C  =  .\  ; 
ergo,  C=B,  is  essentially  a  syllogism, 
but  not  acecrding  to  form.  If,  however, 
equality  of  magnitude  may  be  considered 
as  identity,  according  to  the  dictum  of 
Aristotle,  iv  tovtol^  rj  iauTTic  evorri^, 
the  foregoing  is  regular  in  logical  form ; 
and  if  we  take  A,  B,  and  C  for  ratios, 
which  are  properly  identical,  not  equal, 
this  may  justly  be  called  a  syllogism  But 
those  who  contend  most  for  the  formal 
logic  seldom  much  regard  its  use  in  geo 
metrical  science.  — 1847.] 
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yet  affecting  to  vaunt  the  certainty  that  belongs  to  them,  pre- 
sume to  exercise  a  dominion  over  her.'"  It  is,  in  my  opinion, 
ej-roneous  to  speak  of  geometry,  which  relates  to  the  realities 
of  space,  and  to  natural  objects  so  far  as  extended,  as  a  mere 
handmaid  of  physical  philooojihy,  and  not  rather  a  part  of  it. 
Playfair  has  made  some  good  remarks  on  the  advantages 
derived  to  experimental  philosophy  itself  from  the  mere 
application  of  geometry  and  algebra.  And  one  of  the  reflec- 
tions which  tliis  ought  to  excite  is,  that  we  are  not  to  conceive, 
as  some  hastily  do,  that  there  can  be  no  real  utihty  to  man- 
kind, even  of  that  kind  of  utility  which  consists  in  multiplying 
the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life,  springing  from  theo- 
retical and  speculative  inquiry.  The  history  of  algebra,  so 
barren  in  the  days  of  Tartaglia  and  Vieta,  so  productive  of 
wealth,  when  applied  to  dynamical  calculations  in  our  own, 
may  be  a  sufficient  answer. 

79.  One  of  the  petty  blemishes,  which,  though  lost  in  the 
Bacon's  ex-  splcudor  of  Lord  Bacon's  excellences,  it  is  not 
cess  of  wit.  unfair  to  mention,  is  connected  with  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  his  mind :  he  is  sometimes  too  metaphorical 
and  witty.  His  remarkable  talent  for  discovering  analogies 
seems  to  have  inspired  him  with  too  much  regard  to  them  as 
arguments,  even  when  they  must  appear  to  any  common 
reader  fanciful  and  far-fetched.  His  terminology,  chiefly  for 
the  same  reason,  is  often  a  little  affected,  and,  in  Latin,  rather 
barbarous.  The  divisions  of  his  prerogative  instances  in  the 
Novum  Organum  are  not  always  founded  upon  intelligible 
distinctions.  And  the  general  obscurity  of  the  style,  neither 
himself  nor  his  assistants  being  good  masters  of  the  Latin 
language,  which  at  the  best  is  never  flexible  or  copious  enough 
for  our  philosophy,  renders  the  perusal  of  both  his  great 
works  too  laborious  for  the  impatient  reader.  Brucker  has 
well  observed,  that  the  Novum  Organum  lias  been  neglected 
by  the  generality,  and  proved  of  far  less  service  tlian  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  in  philosophy,  in  consequence  of  these 
very  defects,  as  well  as  the  real  depth  of  the  author's  mind.^ 

80.  What  has  been  the  fame  of  Bacon,  "  the  wisest,  great 
est   of  mankind,"  it  is  needless  to  say.     What  has  been  hii 

1  "  Legenda   ipsa  nobllissima  tru-tatio  num  artificio  lectorem  non  reniora«tur, 

ah  illis  est,  qui  in  rerum  naturalium  inqui-  longe  plura.  quam  factum  est,  contulissel 

■itione  feliciter  progredi  cupiunt.     Quae  si  ad  philosophias  emendationem.     His  enim 

paulo  plus  lumiuis  et  perspicuitatis  habe-  obstantibus  a  plerisque  hoc  organum  ne« 

ret,  et  novorum  tenuinorum  et  partitio-  glectum  est." — Hist.  Pliilos.,  t.  99. 
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real  influence  over  mankind,  liow  much  of  our  enlarged  and 
exact  knowledge  may  be  attributed  to  his  inductive  Fame  of 
method,  what  of  this  again  has  been  due  to  a  thorough  the "contS. 
study  of  his  writings,  and  what  to  an  indirect  and  i»^°t- 
secondary  acquaintance  with  them,  are  questions  of  another 
kind,  and  less  easily  solved.  Stewart,  the  philosopher  who 
has  dwelt  most  on  the  praises  of  Bacon,  while  he  conceives 
him  to  have  exercised  a  considerable  influence  over  the  Eng- 
lish men  of  science  in  the  seventeenth  century,  supposes,  on 
the  authority  of  Montucla,  that  he  did  not  "  command  the 
general  admiration  of  P^urope,"  till  the  publication  of  the  ^ 
preliminary  discourse  to  the  French  Encyclopaedia  by  Diderot 
and  D'Alembert.  This,  however,  is  by  much  too  precipitate 
a  conclusion.  He  became  almost  immediately  known  on  the 
Continent.  Gassendi  Avas  one  of  his  most  ardent  admirers. 
Descartes  mentions  him,  I  believe,  once  only,  in  a  letter  ta 
Mersenne  in  1G32  ;^  but  he  was  of  all  men  the  most  unwill- 
ing to  praise  a  contem{)orary.  It  may  be  said  that  these 
were  philosophers,  and  that  their  testimony  does  not  imply  the 
admiration  of  mankind.  But  writers  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter mention  him  in  a  familiar  manner.  Richelieu  is  said 
to  have  highly  esteemed  Lord  Bacon.*  And  it  may  in  some 
measure  be  due  to  tliis,  that  in  the  Sentimens  de  I'Academie 
Franyaise  sur  le  Cid,  he  is  alluded  to  simply  by  the  name 
Bacon,  as  one  well  known.^  Voitui-e,  in  a  letter  to  Costar, 
about  the  same  time,  bestows  high  eulogy  on  some  passages 
of  Bacon  which  his  correspondent  had  sent  to  him,  and 
observes  that  Horace  would  have  been  astonished  to  hear  a 
barbarian  Briton  discourse  in  such  a  style.*  The  treatise  De 
Augmentis  was  republished  in  France  in  1624,  the  year  alter 
its  appearance  in  England.  It  was  translated  into  French  as 
early  as  1632;    no  great  proofs  of  neglect.     Editions  came. 

*  Vol.  ri.  p.  210.  edit.  Cousin  qui  n'ait  ^te  d^guise  de  la  sorte  par  les 

*  The  only  authority  that  I  can  now    sages  du  vieux  temps  pour  la  rendre  pluu 
quote   for  this  is  not  very  good,  that  of     utile  aux  peuplcs." 

Aubrey's  Manuscripts,   which   I   find   in  ^  P.  44(1633).    .- 

Seward's  Anecdotes,  iv.  328.     But  it  seems  *  "J'ai  trouve  parfaitement  beau  tout 

not  improbable.     The  same  book  quotes  ce  que  vous  me  mandez  de  Bacon.     Mais 

Balzac   as   s.aying,   "  Croyons  done,  pour  ne  vous  semble   fil   pas   qu'Horace,   qui 

I'amour  du  Chancelier  Bacon,  que  toutes  disoit,  A'isam  Britannos  hospitibus  feros, 

les  folies  des  anciens  sont  sages;   et  tons  seroit  bien  etonne  d'entendre  un   barbara 

leurs  songes  mystires.  et  de  celles-li  qui  discourir  comme  cel.a?  "    Costar  is  said  >y 

Bont   estimees   pures   fables,   il   n'y  en   a  Bayle  to  have  borrowed  much  from  Bacon, 

pas  une,  quelqiie  bizarre  et  extravagante  La  Mothe  le  Vayer  mentions  him  in  tif   '' 

Du'elle  soit,  qui  n'ait  son  fondement  dans  Dialogues:   in  fact,  instances  are  numv 

I'faiatoire,  si  Von  en  vtut  croire  Bacon,  et  reus. 
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out  in  Holland,  1645,  1652,  and  1662.  Even  the  Novum 
Organura,  which,  a3  has  been  said,  never  became  so  popular 
as  his  other  writings,  was  tlirice  printed  in  Holland,  in  1645, 
1650,  and  1660.^  Leibnitz  and  Puffendorf  are  loud  in  their 
expressions  of  admiration,  the  former  ascribing  to  him  the 
revival  of  true  philosophy  as  fully  as  we  can  at  present.^  I 
should  be  more  inclined  to  doubt  whetlier  he  were  adequately 
valued  by  his  countrymen  in  his  own  time,  or  in  the  immedi- 
ately subsequent  period.  Under  the  first  Stuarts,  tliere  was 
little  taste  among  studious  men  but  for  theology,  and  chiefly 
for  a  theology  wliich,  proceeding  with  an  extreme  deference 
to  authority,  could  not  but  generate  a  disposition  of  mind, 
even  upon  other  subjects,  alien  to  the  progressive  and  inquisi- 
tive spirit  of  the  inductive  philosophy.^  The  institution  of 
the  Royal  Society,  or  rather  the  love  of  physical  science  out 
of  which  that  institution  arose,  in  the  second  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  made  England  resound  with  the  name 
of  her  illustrious  chancellor.     Few  now  spoke  of  him  without 

1  Montagu's  Life  of  Bacon,  p.  407.  He  naturalibus  hoc  non  tenet.  Nam  et  ipsa 
has  not  mentioned  an  edition  at  Str:is-  principia  examini  subjiciuntur ;  per  in- 
burg,  1635,  wtiicli  is  in  the  British  Mu-  ductionem.inquam,  licet  minime  per  syllo- 
seum.  gismum.    Atque  eadem  ilia  nuUam  habeut 

There  is  also  an  edition,  without  time  cum  ratioue  repugnautiam,  ut  ab  eodem 

or  place,  in  the  caialogue  of  the  British  fonte  cum  primoe  propositiones,  turn  me- 

Museum.  diie,  deducautur.     Aliter  fit  in  religione: 

2  Brucker,  T.  95.  Stewart  says  that  ubi  et  prima  propositiones  authopystatas 
"Bayle  does  not  give  above  twelve  lines  sunt  atque  per  se  subsistentes ;  et  rursus 
to  Bacon ; "  but  he  calls  him  one  of  the  non  reguntur  ab  ilia  ratinne  quae  propo- 
greatest  men  of  his  age,  and  the  length  of  sitiones  eonsequentes  deducit.  Neque  ta- 
an  article  in  Bayle  was  never  designed  men  hoc  fit  iu  rehgione  sola,  sed  etiam 
to  be  a  measure  of  the  merit  of  its  subject,  in  aliis  scientiis,  tam  gravioribus.  quam 
—  [The  reception  of  Bacon's  philosophical  levioribus,  ubi  scihcet  propo.sitioues  hu 
writings  on  the  Continent  has  been  elabo-  manae  placita  sunt,  non  posita ;  siquidem 
rately  proved  against  Stewart,  in  a  dis-  et  in  illis  rationis  usus  absolutus  esse  non 
sertatiou  by  Mr.  Miicvey  Napier,  published  potest.  Videmus  enim  in  ludis,  puta 
in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  schaccorum,  aut  similibus,  priores  ludi 
the  lioyal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  — 1842.]  normas  et  leges  mere  positivas  esse,  et  ad 

3  It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  placitum ;  quas  recipi,  non  in  disputa- 
persons,  especially  who  are  or  have  been  tionem  vocari,  prorsus  oporteat ;  ut  vero 
engaged  in  teaching  others  dogmatically  vincas,  et  perite  lusum  instituas.  ad  artifi- 
what  they  have  themselves  received  in  ciosum  est  et  rationale.  Eodem  modo  fit 
the  like  manner,  to  whom  the  inductive  et  in  legibus  humanis ;  in  quibus  baud 
philosophy  appears  a  nlere  school  of  seep-  paucae  sunt  maximae,  ut  loquuntur,  hoc 
ticism,  or  at  best  wholly  inapplicable  to  est,  placita  mera  juris,  quae  auctoritate 
any  subjects  which  require  entire  convic-  magis  quam  ratione  nituntur,  neque  in 
tion.  A  certain  deduction  from  certain  disceptationem  veniunt.  Quid  vero  sik 
premises  is  the  only  reasoning  they  ac-  justissimum.  non  absolute,  sed  relative, 
knowledge.  Lord  Bacon  h;is  a  remarkable  hoc  est  ex  analogii  illarum  maximarum, 
passjige  on  this  in  the  9th  book  De  Aug-  id  demum  rationale  est,  et  latum  disputa- 
meutis.  "  Postquam  articuli  et  principia  tionicampumprjebet."  This  passage,  well 
religionis  jam  in  .sedibus  suis  fuerint  lo-  weighed,  may  show  us  where,  why,  and 
cata,  ita  ut  a  rationis  examine  penitus  by  whom,  the  synthetic  and  syllogistio 
eximantur.  turn  demum  conceditur  ab  illis  methods  have  been  preferred  tc  the  induo- 
Ulationes  derivare  ac  deducere  secundum  tive  and  analytical 

•nalugiam    ipsorum.     lb    rebus    quidem 
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a  kind  of  homage  that  only  the  greatest  men  recei\  e.  Yet 
still  it  was  by  natural  philosophers  alone  that  the  writings  of 
Bacon  were  much  studied.  The  editions  of  his  works,  except 
the  fjssays,  were  few :  the  Novum  Organum  never  came 
separately  from  the  English  press.'  They  were  not  even 
frequently  quoted ;  for  I  believe  it  will  be  found  tliat  tiie 
fashion  of  referring  to  the  brilliant  passages  of  the  De  Aug- 
mentis  and  the  Novum  Organum,  at  least  in  books  designed 
for  the  general  reader,  is  not  much  older  than  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  Scotland  has  the  merit  of  having  led  the  way: 
Reid,  Stewart,  Robison,  and  Playfair  turned  that  which  had 
been  a  blind  veneration  into  a  rational  worship ;  and  I  should 
suspect  that  more  have  read  Lord  Bacon  within  these  thirty 
years  than  in  the  two  preceding  centuries.  It  may  be  an 
usual  consequence  of  the  enthusiastic  panegyrics  lately  poured 
upon  his  name,  that  a  more  positive  efficacy  has  sometimes 
been  attributed  to  his  philosophical  writings  than  they  really 
possessed ;  and  it  might  be  asked  whether  Italy,  where  he  waa 
probably  not  much  known,  Avere  not  the  true  school  of  expe 
rimental  philosophy  in  Europe,  whether  his  methods  of  inves- 
tigation were  not  chiefly  such  as  men  of  sagacity  and  lovers 
of  truth  might  simultaneously  have  devised.  But,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  with  respect  to  actual  discoveries  in 
science,  we  must  give  to  written  wisdom  its  proper  meed :  no 
books  prior  to  those  of  Lord  Bacon  carried  mankind  so  far  on 
the  road  to  truth ;  none  have  obtained  so  thorough  a  triumph 
over  arrogant  usurpation  without  seeking  to  substitute  an- 
other ;  and  he  may  be  compared  to  those  liberatois  of  nations 
wlio  have  given  them  laws  by  which  they  might  govern 
themselves,  and  retained  no  homage  but  their  gratitude.^ 

1  The  De  Augmentis  waa  only  once  pub-  sophy,  led  Bome  to  an  exaggerated  notion, 

lishecl  after  ttie  first  edition,  in  1638.     An  "  The  influence  of  Bacon's  genius  on  the 

In.lill'erent  translation,  by  Gilbert  Watts,  subsequent  progress  of  physical  discovery 

came  out  in  1640.     No  edition  of  Bacon's  has    been    seldom   duly    appreciated ;   by 

\\'ork8  was  published  in  England  before  some  writers  almost  entirely  overlooked, 

n.'il;  another  appeared  in  1740,  and  there  and  by  others  considered  as  the  sole  cause 

h.ive  l)een  several   since.     But   they  had  of  the  reformation  in  science  which   has 

bein  printed  at  Frankfort  in  IGGo.     It  is  since  taken  place.     0)  these  two  extremes, 

uiiiieoessary  to  observe,  that  m.'tny  copies  the  latter  certainly  is  the  least  wide  of  the 

of  tlie  foreign  editions  were   brought   to  truth  ;  for,  in  the  whole  history  of  letters, 

this  country.     This  is  mostly  taken  from  no   other    individual   can    be    mentioned 

Mr.  Montagu's  account  whose  exertions  have  had  so  indisputable 

-  I    have  met,   since  this  passage   was  an  effect  in   forwarding    the   intellectual 

written,  with  one  in  Stewart's  Life  of  Ileid,  progress  of  mankind.     On  the  other  hand, 

whif  "i  seems  to  state  the  effects  of  Bacon's  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that,  before  thfl 

philosophy  in  a  just  and  temperate  spirit,  era  when  Bacon  appeared,  various  philo- 

anil    which  I   rather   quote   becau.se   this  sophers  in  different  parts  of  Europe  had 

wti'tr  has,  by  \m  eulogies  on  that  philo-  struck  into  the  right  path ;  and  it  maj 
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Section  m. 

On  the  Metaphysical  Philosophy  of  Descartes. 

81.    Rene  Descartes  was  bom  in  1596,  of  an  ancient 

Early  life  of  family  in  Touraine.  An  inquisitive  curiosity  into 
Descartes.  ^|jg  nature  and  causes  of  all  he  saw  is  said  to  have 
distinguished  his  childhood,  and  this  was  certainly  accompa- 
nied by  an  uncommon  facility  and  clearness  of  apprehension. 
At  a  very  eai'ly  age,  he  entered  the  college  of  the  Jesuits  at 
I^a  Fleche,  and  passed  through  their  entire  course  of  litera- 
ture and  philosophy.  It  was  now,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  as 
he  tells  us,  that  he  began  to  reflect,  with  little  satisfaction,  on 
his  studies ;  finding  his  mind  beset  with  error,  and  obliged  to 
confess  that  he  had  learned  nothing  but  the  conviction  of  his 
ignorance.  Yet  he  knew  that  he  had  been  educated  in  a 
famous  school,  and  that  he  was  not  deemed  behind  his  con- 
temporaries. The  ethics,  the  logic,  even  tlie  geometry,  of 
the  ancients,  did  not  fill  his  mind  with  that  clear  stream 
of  "truth  for  which  he  was  ever  thirsting.  On  leaving  La 
Fleche,  the  young  Descartes  mingled  for  some  years  in  the 
world,  and  served  as  a  volunteer  both  under  Prince  Mau- 
rice, and  in  the  Imperial  Army.  Yet  during  this  period  there 
were  intervals  when  he  withdrew  himself  wholly  from  soci- 
ety, and  devoted  his  leisure  to  mathematical  science.  Some 
germs  also  of  his  peculiar  philosophy  were  already  ripening 
in  his  mind. 

perhaps  be  doubted,  whether  any  one  im-  conceived  design  ;  and  it  was  reserved  for 

portant  rule  with  respect  to  the  true  me-  him  to  reduce  to  rule  and  method  what 

thod  of  investigation  be  contained  in  his  others  had   effected,   either   fortuitously, 

worlis,  of  which  no  hint  can  be  traced  in  or  from  some  momentary  glimpse  of  tlie 

those  of  his  predecessors.     His  great  merit  truth.     These  remarks  are  not  intended  to 

lay  in  concentrating  their  feeble  and  scat-  detract  from  the  just  glory  of  Bacon  :  for 

tered  lights  ;  fixing  the  attention  of  philo-  they  apply  to  all  tho.«e,  without  exception, 

pophers   on  the  distinguishing  character-  who  have  s_\  stematized  the  principles  of 

istics  of  true  and  of  false  science,   by  a  any  of  the  arts.     Indeed   they  apply  less 

felicity  of  illustration  peculiar  to  himself,  forcibly  to  him  than  to  any  other  philoso- 

l<econded  by  the  commanding  powers  of  a  pher  whose  studies  have  been  directed  to 

bold  and  figurative  eloquence.     The  me-  objects  analogous  to  his ;  inasmuch  as  we 

thod    of   investigation   which   he  recom-  know  of  no  art  of  which  the  rules  have 

mended  had  beeu  previously  followed   in  been  reduced  successfully  into  a  didaetio 

every  instance  in  which  any  solid  disco-  form,  when  the  art  itself  was  as  much  in 

Tery  had  been  made  with  respect  to  the  infancy  as  experimental    philosophy  wag 

.awR  of  nature:  but  it  had  been  followed  when  IJacon  wrote  "  — Account  of  Life  and 

tccidentally  and  without  any  regular  pre*  Writings  of  Reid,  sect.  2- 
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82.  Descartes  was  twenty-three  years  old,  when,  passing  a 
solitary  winter  in  his  quarters  at  Neuburg,  on  the  iiisbe- 
Danube,  he  began  to  revolve  in  his  mind  the  futility  f"^"l? 
of  all  existing  systems  of  philosophy,  and  the  dis-  losophize. 
crepancy  of  oi)inions  among  the  generality  of  mankind,  which 
rendered  it  probable  that  no  one  had  yet  found  out  tiie  road 
to  real  science.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  set  about  the 
investigation  of  truth  for  himself,  erasing  from  his  mind  all 
preconceived  judgments,  as  having  been  hastily  and  precari- 
ously taken  up.  He  laid  down  for  his  guidance  a  few  funda- 
mental rules  of  logic,  such  as  to  admit  nothing  as  true  which 
he  did  not  clearly  perceive,  and  to  proceed  from  the  simpler 
notions  to  the  more  complex;  taking  the  method  of  geometers, 
by  which  they  had  gone  so  much  farther  than  others,  for 
the  true  art  of  reasoning.  Commencing,  therefore,  with  the 
mathematical  sciences,  and  observing,  that,  however  different 
in  their  subjects,  they  treat  properly  of  nothing  but  tlie  rela- 
tions of  quantity,  he  fell,  almost  accidentally,  as  his  words 
eeem  to  import,  on  the  great  discovery  tliat  geometrical  curves 
may  be  expressed  algebraically.^  This  gave  him  more  hopo 
of  success  in  applying  his  method  to  other  parts  of  philoso- 
phy* 

83.  Nine   years    more    elapsed,    during  which   Descartes, 

though  he  quitted  military  service,  continued  to  rie  retires 
observe  mankind  in  various  parts  of  JLurope,  still  'oii""an(i. 
keeping  his  heart  fixed  on  the  great  aim  he  had  proposed  to 
himself,  but,  as  he  confesses,  witliout  having  framed  the 
scheme  of  any  pliilosophy  beyond  those  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  deemed  his  time  of  life  immature  for  so  stupendous  a 
task.  But  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  with  little  notice  to  his 
friends,  he  quitted  Paris,  convinced  that  absolute  retirement 
was  indispensable  for  that  rigorous  investigation  of  first  prin- 
ciples which  he  now  determined  to  institute,  and  retired  into 
Holland.  In  this  country  he  remained  eight  years  so  com- 
pletely aloof  from  the  distractions  of  the  world,  that  he 
concealed  his  very  place  of  residence,  though  preserving  an 
intercourse  of  letters  with  many  friends  in   France. 

84.  In  16o7,  he  broke  upon  the  world  with  a  volume  con- 
taining the  Discourse  upon  Method,  the  Dioptrics,  the  Meteoi-s, 
and  the  Geometry.    It  is  only  with  the  first  that  we  are  for 

*  (Kuvres  de  Descartes,  par  Cousiu,  Paris,  1824,  vol.  i.  p.  143. 
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the  present  concerned.'  In  this  discourse,  the  most  interesting, 
Hispiibu-  perhaps,  of  Descartes'  writings,  on  account  of  the 
cations.  picture  of  his  life  and  of  the  progress  of  his  studies 
that  it  furnishes,  we  find  the  Cartesian  metaphysics,  which  do 
not  consist  of  many  articles,  almost  as  fully  detailed  as  in  any 
of  his  later  works.  In  the  Meditationes  de  Prima  Philosophia, 
published  in  1641,  these  fundamental  principles  are  laid  down 
again  more  at  length.  He  invited  the  criticism  of  philoso- 
pliers  on  these  famous  Meditations.  They  did  not  refuse  the 
challenge  ;  and  seven  sets  of  objections  from  as  many  different 
quarters,  with  seven  replies  from  Descartes  himself,  are  sub- 
joined to  the  later  editions  of  the  Meditations.  The  Princi- 
ples of  Pliiiosophy,  published  in  Latin  in  1 644,  contains  what 
may  be  reckoned  the  final  statement,  which  occupies  most  of 
the  first  book,  written  with  uncommon  conciseness  and  pre- 
cision. The  beauty  of  philosophical  style  which  distinguishes 
Descartes  is  never  more  seen  than  in  this  first  book  of  the 
Principia,  the  translation  of  which  was  revised  by  Clei-selier, 
an  eminent  friend  of  the  author.  It  is  a  contrast  at  once  to 
the  elliptical  brevity  of  Aristotle,  who  hints,  or  has  been  sup- 
posed to  hint,  the  most  important  positions  in  a  short  clause, 
and  to  the  verbose,  figurative  declamation  of  many  modem 
metaphysicians.  In  this  admirable  perspicuity,  Descartes  was 
imitated  by  his  disciples  Arnauld  and  Malebranche,  especially 
the  former.  His  unfinished  posthumous  treatise,  the  Inquiry 
after  Truth  by  Natural  Reason,  is  not  carried  farther  than  a 
partial  development  of  the  same  leading  principles  of  Carte- 
sianism.  There  is,  consequently,  a  great  deal  of  apparent 
repetition  in  the  works  of  Descartes,  but  such  as  on  attentive 
consideration  \\dll  show,  not  perhaps  much  real  variance,  but 
some  new  lights  that  had  occurred  to  the  author  in  the  course 
of  his  reflections.- 

85.  In  pursuing  the  examination  of  the  first  principles  of 
knowledge,  Descartes  perceived  not  only  that  he  had  cause  to 
doubt  of  the  various  opinions  which  he  had  found  current 
among  men,  from  that  very  circumstance  of  their  variety,  but 

'  CEuvres  de  Descartes,  par  Cousin,  tings  of  Descartes,  including  his  corre- 
Tavis,  1824,  vol.  i.  pp.  121-212.  spondence,  arranged  methodically  in  his 
2  A  work  has  lately  been  published,  Es-  own  words,  but  with  the  omission  of  a 
8ais  Philosophiques,  suivis  de  la  Meta-  large  part  of  the  objections  to  the  Medita- 
physique  de  Descartes,  a-ssemblee  ct  inise  tions  and  of  his  replies.  I  did  not,  how- 
en  ordre  par  L.  A.  Gruyer,  4  vols.,  Bru-  ever,  see  this  work  in  time  to  make  ua* 
xelles,  1832.  In  the  fourth  volume,  we  of  it. 
find  the  metaphysical  passages  in  the  wrl- 
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that  the  sources  of  all  which  he  had  received  for  truth  them- 
eelves,  namely,  the  senses,  had  afforded  him  no  indis-  jj^  berins 
putable  certainty.  He  began  to  recollect  how  often  by  inubt- 
he  had  been  misled  by  appearances,  which  had  at  '"^^ 
first  sight  given  no  intimation  of  their  fallacy,  and  asked  him- 
self in  vain  l)y  what  infjillible  test  he  could  discern  the  reality 
of  external  objects,  or  at  least  their  conformity  to  his  idea  of 
them.  The  strong  impressions  made  in  sleep  led  him  to 
inquire  whether  all  he  saw  and  felt  might  not  be  in  a  dream. 
It  was  true  that  there  seemed  to  be  some  notions  more  ele- 
mentary than  the  rest,  such  as  extension,  figure,  duration, 
which  could  not  be  reckoned  fallacious ;  nor  could  he  avoid 
owning,  that,  if  there  were  not  an  existing  triangle  in  the 
world,  the  angles  of  one  conceived  by  the  mind,  though  it 
were  in  sleep,  must  appear  equal  to  two  right  angles.  But, 
even  in  this  certitude  of  demonstration,  he  soon  found  some- 
thing deficient :  to  err  in  geometrical  reasoning  is  not  impossi- 
ble ;  why  might  he  not  err  in  this  ?  especially  in  a  train  of 
consequences,  the  particular  terms  of  which  are  not  at  the 
same  instant  present  to  the  mind.  But,  above  all,  there 
might  be  a  superior  being,  powerful  enough  and  willing  to 
deceive  him.  It  was  no  kind  of  answer  to  treat  this  as  im- 
probable, or  as  an  arbitrary  hypothesis.  He  had  laid  down 
as  a  maxim  that  nothing  could  be  received  as  truth  which  was 
not  demonstrable ;  and  in  one  place,  rather  hyperbolically, 
and  indeed  extravagantly  in  appearance,  says  that  he  made 
little  difference  between  merely  probable  and  false  supposi- 
tions ;  meaning  this,  however,  as  we  may  presume,  in  the 
sense  of  geometers,  who  would  say  the  same  thing. 

86.  But,  divesting  himself  thus  of  all  belief  in  what  the 
world  deemed  most  unquestionable,  plunged  in  an  uj,  first 
abyss,  as  it  seemed  for  a  time,  he  soon  found  his  feet  step  in 
on  a  rock,  from  which  he  sprang  upwards  to  an  °"" ""  ^ 
unclouded  sun.  Doubting  all  things,  abandoning  all  things, 
he  came  to  the  question.  What  is  it  that  doubts  and  denies  ? 
Something  it  must  be :  he  might  be  deceived  by  a  superior 
power ;  but  it  was  he  that  was  deceived.  He  felt  his  own 
existence :  the  proof  of  it  was  that  he  did  feel  it ;  that  he 
had  affirmed,  that  he  now  doubted,  in  a  word,  that  he  was 
a  thinking  substance.  Cogito ;  Ergo  sum —  this  famous  enthy- 
meme  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  veiled  in  rather  formal 
language  that  which  was  to  him,  and  must  be  to  us  all,  the 
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etomal  basis  of  conviction,  which  no  argum(!nt  can  strengthen, 
which  no  sophistry  can  imj)air,  —  the  consciousness  of  a  self 
within,  a  percipient  indivisible  Ego.^  The  only  proof  of  this 
is,  that  it  admits  of  no  proof,  that  no  man  can  pretend  to  doubt 
of  his  own  existence  with  sincerity,  or  to  express  a  doubt 
without  absurd  and  inconsistent  language. 

87.  The  scepticism  of  Descartes,  it  appears,  which  is  merely 
„.     .  .      provisional,  is  not  at  all  similar  to  that  of  the  Pyr- 

rnonists,  though  some  oi  his  arguments  may  have 
been  shafts  from  their  quiver.  Nor  did  he  make  use,  which 
Not  seep-  i'^  somewhat  remarkalile,  of  the  reasonings  afterwards 
ticai.  employed  by  Berkeley  against  the  matei'ial  world ; 

though  no  one  more  frerpiently  distinguished  than  Descartes 
between  the  objective  reality,  as  it  was  then  supposed  to  be, 
of  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  the  external  or  sensihle  reality  of 
things.  Scepticism,  in  fact,  was  so  far  from  being  character- 
istic of  his  disposition,  that  his  errors  sprang  chiefly  from  the 
opposite  source,  little  as  he  was  aware  of  it,  from  an  undue 
positiveness  in  theories  which  he  could  not  demonstrate,  or 
even  render  highly  probable.- 

88.  The  certainty  of  an  existing  Ego  easily  led  him  to  that 
of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  called  afterwards  by  Locke 
ideas  of  reflection,  the  believing,  doubting,  willing,  loving, 
fearing,  which  he  knew  by  consciousness,  and  indeed  by  means 

'  This  word,  introduceil  by  the  Ger-  quiries  which  must  by  necessity  end  iu 
mans,  or  originally  perhaps  by  the  old  nothing  more  than  probibility.  Accord- 
Cartesians,  is  rather  awkward,  but  far  less  iugly  we  find  in  the  next  pages,  that  lie 
BO  than  the  English  pronoun  /,  which  is  made  little  Jiccount  of  any  sciences  but 
also  equivocal  in  sound.  Stewart  has  aritlmietic  and  geometry,  or  such  others 
adopted  it  as  the  lesser  evil  ;  and  it  seems  as  equal  them  in  certainty  •'  From  all 
reasonable  not  to  scruple  the  use  of  a  this."  he  concludes.  •'  we  may  infer,  not 
word  so  convenient,  if  not  necessary,  to  that  arithmetic  and  geometry  are  tiie  only 
express  the  unity  of  the  conscious  priuci-  sciences  which  we  must  learn,  but  that 
pie.  If  it  hail  been  employed  earlier,  I  he  who  .seeks  the  road  to  truth  should  not 
am  apt  to  think  that  some  great  meta-  trouble  him.self  with  any  oliject  of  which 
physical  extravagances  would  have  been  he  cannot  have  as  certain  a  knowledge  as 
avoided,  and  some  fundamental  truths  of  arithmetical  and  geometrical  demon- 
more  clearly  apprehended.  Fichte  is  well  strations."  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe 
known  to  liave  made  the  grand  division  what  havoc  this  would  make  with  iuvesti- 
of  Ic/i  and  Nic/U  Ich,  E^n  and  Nnn  E^o,  g-itions,  even  in  physics,  of  the  higiiest 
the  basis  of  his  philo.<ophy ;  in  other  importance  to  mankind, 
words,  the  difference  of  subjective  and  ob-  IJeattie,  in  the  Essay  on  Truth,  part  ii. 
jective  reality.  chap.  2,  has  made  some  unfounded  criti- 

-  One  of  the  rules  Descartes  lays  down  cisms  on  the  scepticism  of  Descartes,  and 

in  his  posthumous  art  of  logic,  is  that  we  endeavors  to  turn  into  ridicule  his  '■  Co 

ought     never    to   bu.sy  ourselves    except  gito ;  Ergo  sum."     Yet  if  any  one  should 

about  Objects  concerning  which  our  un-  deny  his  own,  or  our  existence,  I  do  not 

derstiinding  appears  capable  of  acquiring  see   how  we   could   refute   him,  were   he 

an  unquestionable  and  certjiin  knowledge,  worthy  of  refutation,  but  by  some  such 

vol.  xi.  p.  204.     This   is  at   leiist  too  un-  language ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  what  Be.ittle 

limited  a  proposition,  and  would  exclude,  himself  .says,   more    paraphrastically,   in 

not  indeed    all    probability,   but  all  in-  answering  Uume. 
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of  which  alone  he  knew  that  the  Ego  existed.  He  now  pro- 
ceeded a  step  farther ;  and,  reflecting  on  the  simplest  ^^  amvea 
truths  of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  saw  tliat  it  was  at  more 
as  impossible  to  doubt  of  them  as  of  tlie  acts  of  '^''■^''""'y- 
his  mind.  I>ut  as  he  had  before  tried  to  doubt  even  of  these, 
on  the  hypothesis  that  he  might  be  deceived  by  a  superior 
intelligent  jjower,  he  resolved  to  inquire  whether  such  a  power 
existed,  and,  if  it  did,  whetlier  it  could  be  a  deceiver.  The 
atfirniative  of  the  former  and  the  negative  of  the  latter  ques- 
tion Descartes  established  by  that  extremely  subtle  reasoning 
so  much  celebrated  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  which  has 
less  frequently  been  deemed  conclusive  in  later  times.  It  is 
at  least  that  which  no  man,  not  fitted  by  long  pi-actice  for 
metaphysical  researches,  will  pretend  to  embrace. 

89.  The  substance  of  his  argument  was  this.  He  found 
within  himself  the  idea  of  a  perfect  Intelligence,  nis  proof 
eternal,  infinite,  necessary.  This  could  not  come  of  a,  Deity. 
from  himself,  nor  from  external  things,  because  both  were 
imperfect,  and  there  could  be  no  more  in  the  effect  than  there 
is  in  the  cause.  And,  this  idea  requiring  a  cause,  it  could 
have  none  but  an  actual  being,  not  a  possible  being,  which  is 
undistinguishable  from  mere  nonentity.  If,  however,  this 
should  be  denied,  he  incpiires  whether  he,  with  this  idea  of 
God,  could  have  existed  by  any  other  cause,  if  there  were 
no  God.  Not,  he  argues,  by  liimself ;  for,  if  he  were  the 
author  of  his  own  being,  he  would  have  given  himself  every 
perfection,  in  a  word,  would  have  been  God.  Not  by  his 
parents ;  for  the  same  might  be  said  of  them,  and  so  forth,  if 
we  remount  to  a  series  of  productive  beings.  Besides  this, 
as  much  power  is  requii'ed  to  preserve  as  to  create ;  and  the 
continuance  of  existence  in  the  effect  implies  the  continued 
operation  of  the  cause. 

90.  With  this  argument,  in  itself  sufficiently  refined,  Des- 
cartes blended  another  still  more  distant  from  com-  Another 
mon  apprehension.  Necessary  existence  is  involved  proof  of '' 
in  the  idea  of  God.  All  other  beings  are  conceivable  in 
their  essence,  as  things  possible  ;  in  God  alone,  his  essence  and 
existence  are  inseparable.  Existence  is  necessary  to  perfec- 
tion ;  hence  a  perfect  being,  or  God,  cannot  be  conceived 
without  necessary  existence.  Though  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  misrepresented  Descai'tes  in  this  result  of  his  veiy  subtle 
Argument,  it  is  difficult  not  to  treat  it  as  a  sopliism.     And  it 
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was  always  objected  by  his  adversariies,  that  he  inferred  the 
necessity  of  the  thing  from  the^  necessity  of  the  idea,  which 
was  the  very  point  in  question.  It  seems  impossible  to  vin- 
dicate many  of  his  expressions,  from  which  he  never  receded 
in  the  controvei-sy  to  which  his  Meditations  gave  rise.  But 
the  long  habit  of  repeating  in  his  mind  the  same  series  of 
reasonings,  gave  Descartes,  as  it  will  always  do,  an  inward 
assurance  of  their  certamty,  which  could  not  be  weakened  by 
any  objection.  The  former  argument  for  the  being  of  God, 
whether  satisfactory  or  not,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
jwesent.^ 


'  "  From  wliat  is  said  already  of  the 
ignorance  we  are  in  of  the  essence  of  mind, 
it  is  evident  that  we  are  not  able  to  know 
whether  any  mind  be  necessarily  existent 
by  a  necessity  d  priori  founded  in  its 
essence,  as  we  have  showed  time  and  space 
to  be.  Some  philosophers  think  that  such 
a  necessity  may  be  demonstrated  of  God 
from  the  nature  of  perfection.  For  God 
being  infinitely,  that  is,  absolutely  perfect, 
they  say  he  must  needs  be  necessarily 
existent ;  because,  say  they,  necessary  ex- 
istence is  one  of  the  greatest  of  perfec- 
tions. But  I  take  this  to  be  one  of  those 
false  and  imaginary  arguments  that  are 
founded  in  the  abuse  of  certain  terms ; 
and,  of  all  others,  this  word  '  perfection  ' 
eeems  to  have  suffered  most  this  way.  I 
wish  I  could  clearly  understand  what  these 
philosopher.s  mean  by  the  word  "  perfec- 
tion,' when  they  thus  say  that  necessity 
of  existence  is  perfection.  Does  perfection 
here  signify  the  same  thing  that  it  does 
wlien  we  say  that  God  is  infinitely  good, 
omnipotent,  omniscient?  Surely  perfec- 
tions are  properly  asserted  of  the  several 
powers  that  attend  the  essences  of  things 
and  not  of  any  thing  else,  but  in  a  very 
unnatural  and  improper  sense.  Perfec- 
tion is  a  term  of  relation ;  and  its  sense 
miplies  a  fitness  or  agreement  to  some  cer- 
tain end,  and  most  pro))erly  to  some  power 
in  the  thing  that  is  denominated  perfect. 
The  term,  as  the  etymology  of  it  shows,  is 
t:>ken  from  the  operation  of  artists.  When 
an  artist  proposes  to  himself  to  make  any 
thing  that  shall  be  serviceable  to  a  certain 
effect,  his  work  is  called  more  or  less  per- 
fect, according  as  it  agrees  more  or  less 
witti  the  design  of  the  artist.  From  arts, 
by  a  similitude  of  sense,  this  word  has  been 
introduced  into  morality,  and  signifies 
that  quality  of  an  agent  by  which  it  is 
able  to  act  agreeable  to  the  end  its  actions 
tend  to.  The  metaphysicians  who  reduce 
every  thing  to  transcendental  considera- 
tions have  also  translated  this  term  into 
their  science,  and  u£e  it  to  signify  the 


agreement  that  any  thing  has  with  that 
idea  which  it  is  required  that  thing  should 
answer  to.  This  pert'ection,  therefore, 
belongs  to  those  attributes  that  consti- 
tute the  essence  of  a  thing;  and  that  being 
is  properly  called  the  most  perfect  which 
has  all,  the  best,  and  each  the  completes* 
in  its  kind,  of  those  attributes  which  can 
be  united  in  one  essence.  Perlection, 
therefore,  belongs  to  the  essence  of  things, 
and  not  properly  to  their  existence  ;  wliiclj 
is  not  a  perfection  of  any  thing,  no  attri- 
bute of  it,  but  only  the  mere  constitution 
of  it  in  rertiin  natura.  Necessary  ex- 
istence, therefore,  which  is  a  mode  of  exist- 
ence, is  not  a  perfection ;  it  being  no 
attribute  of  the  thing  no  more  than  ex- 
istence is,  which  it  is  a  mode  of.  But  it 
may  be  said,  that  though  necessary  exist- 
ence is  not  a  perfection  in  itself,  yet  it  is  so 
in  its  cause,  upon  account  of  that  attri- 
bute of  the  entity  from  whence  it  flows ; 
that  that  attribute  must  of  all  others  be 
the  most  perfect  and  most  excellent,  which 
necessary  existence  flows  from,  it  being 
such  as  cannot  be  conceived  otherwise 
than  as  existing.  But  what  excellency, 
what  perfection,  is  there  in  all  this  ?  Space 
is  necessarily  e.xistent  on  account  of  ex- 
tension, which  cannot  be  conceived  other- 
wise than  as  existing.  But  what  perfec- 
tion is  there  in  space  upon  this  account, 
which  can  in  no  manner  act  on  any  thing, 
which  is  entirely  devoid  of  all  power, 
wherein  I  have  showed  all  perfections  to 
consist  ?  Therefore  necessary  existence, 
abstractedly  considered,  is  no  perfection ; 
and  therefore  the  idea  of  infinite  perfec- 
tion does  not  include,  and  consequently 
not  prove,  God  to  be  necessarily  existent. 
If  he  be  so,  it  is  on  account  of  those  attrt 
butes  of  his  essence  which  we  have  no 
knowledge  of." 

1  have  made  this  extract  from  a  very 
short  tract,  called  Contemplatio  Philoso- 
phiea,  by  Brook  Taylor,  which  I  found  in 
an  unpublished  memoir  of  bis  life  printed 
by  tbo  late  Sir  William  Young  in  1798. 
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91.  From  the  idea  of  a  perfect  being,  Descartes  immedi- 
ately deduced  the  truth  of  his  belief  in  an  external  ^^.^  aeduc- 
world,  and  in  the  inferences  of  his  reason.     For  to  tions  from 
deceive  his  creatures  would  be  an  imperfection  in  * 

God  ;  but  God  is  perfect.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  clearly 
and  distinctly  apprehended  by  our  reason  must  be  true.  We 
have  only  to  be  on  our  guard  against  our  own  precipitancy 
and  prejudice,  or  surrender  of  our  reason  to  the  authority  of 
others.  It  is  not  by  our  understanding,  such  as  God  gave  it 
to  us,  that  we  are  deceived ;  but  the  exercise  of  our  free-will, 
a  high  prerogative  of  our  nature,  is  often  so  incautious  as  to 
make  us  not  discern  truth  from  falsehood,  and  affirm  or  deny, 
by  a  voluntary  act,  that  which  we  do  not  distinctly  apprehend. 
The  properties  of  quantity,  founded  on  our  ideas  of  extension 
and  number,  are  distinctly  perceived  by  our  minds  ;  and  hence 
the  sciences  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  are  certainly  true. 
But,  when  he  turns  his  thoughts  to  the  phenomena  of  external 
sensation,  Descartes  cannot  wholly  extricate  himself  from  his 
original  concession,  the  basis  of  his  doubt,  that  the  senses  do 
sometimes  deceive  us.  He  endeavors  to  reconcile  this  with 
his  own  theory,  which  had  built  the  certainty  of  all  that  we 
clearly  hold  certain  on  the  perfect  veracity  of  God. 

92.  It  is  in  this  inquiry  that  he  reaches  that  important 
distinction  between  the  primary  and  secondary  pro-   „  .         ^  . 
perties  of  matter  (the  latter  being  modifications  of  secondary 
the  former,  relative  only  to  our  apprehension,  but  i"^''*"**- 
not  inherent  in   things),  which,  without  being  wholly  new, 
contradicted  the  Ai-istotelian  theories  of  the  schools  ; '  and  he 

It  bespeaks  the  clear  and  acute  under-  color,  when  nothing  intervenes  between 

standing  of  tliis  celebrated   philosopher,  our  eyes  and  it,  are  one  and   the  same 

and  appears  to  me  an  entire  refutjition  of  tiling.     Yet  tliis  is  only  a  prejudice,"  &c. 

the  scholastic  argument  of  Descartes  ;  one  —  Ilerschel's  Discourse   on   Nat.    Philos., 

more  fit  for  the  Anselms  and  such  dealers  p.  82.  I  almosteven  suspect  that  the  notion 

In  words,  fnim  whom   it  came,  than  for  of  sounds  and  smells,  being  sectmdary  or 

himself.  merely  sensible  CLUalities,  is  not  distinct  in 

'  See  Stewart's  First  Dissertation  on  tlie  all  men's  minds.  IJut,  after  we  are  become 
Progress  of  Philosophy.  This  writer  has  familiar  with  correct  ideas,  it  is  not  easy 
justly  obserred,  that  many  persons  con-  to  revive  prejudices  in  our  imagination, 
ceive  color  to  be  inherent  in  the  object,  so  In  the  same  page  of  Stewart's  Dis.'tertfition, 
that  the  censure  of  Reid  on  Descartes  and  he  has  been  led  by  dislike  of  the  Univer 
his  followers,  as  having  pretended  to  dis-  sity  of  Oxford  to  misconceive,  in  an  extra- 
cover  what  no  one  doubted,  is  at  least  un-  ordinary  manner,  a  passage  of  Addison  in 
re;i.sonable  in  this  respect.  A  late  writer  the  Guardian,  which  is  evidently  a  spoi- 
bas  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  "  Nothing  at  tive  ridicule  of  the  Cartesian  theory,  and 
first  can  seem  a  more  rational,  obvious,  is  absolutely  inapplicable  to  the  Arlsto- 
and  incontrovertible  conclusion,  than  that  telian. 

the  color  of  a  body  is  an  inherent  quality,  [The  most  remarkable  circumstance  i|a 

like  its  weight,  hardness,  &c  ;  and  that  Reid's    animadversion   on     Descartes,    aM 

to  see  the  object,  and  to  see  it  of  its  own  having  announced  nothing  but  what  nai 
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femarked,  that  we  are  never,  strictly  speaking,  deceived  bj 
our  senses,  but  by  the  inferences  which  we  draw  from  them. 

93.  Such  is  nearly  the  substance,  exclusive  of  a  great 
variety  of  more  or  less  episodical  theories,  of  the  three  meta- 
ph}'sical  works  of  Descartes,  the  history  of  the  soul's  progress 
from  (^pinion  to  doubt,  and  from  doubt  to  certainty.  Few 
would  dispute,  at  the  present  day,  that  he  has  destroyed  too 
much  of  his  foundations  to  render  his  superstructure  stable ; 
and,  to  readers  averse  from  metaphysical  reflection,  he  must 
seem  little  else  than  an  idle  theorist,  weaving  cobwebs  for 
pastime,  which  common  sense  sweeps  away.  It  is  fair,  how- 
ever, to  observe  that  no  one  was  more  careful  than  Descartes 
to  guard  against  any  practical  scepticism  in  the  affairs  of  life. 
He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  maintain,  that  a  man,  having  adopted 
any  practical  opinion  on  such  grounds  as  seem  probable,  should 
pursue  it  with  as  much  steadiness  as  if  it  were  founded  on 
demonstration ;  observing,  however,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
choose  the  most  moderate  opinions  among  those  which  he 
should  find  current  in  his  own  country.^ 

94.  The  objections  adduced  against  the  Meditations  are  in 
Objections  ^  scries  of  sevcn.  The  first  are  by  a  theologian 
made  to  his  named  Caterus,  the  second  by  Mersenne,  tlie  third 
Meditations,  y^^  Hobbcs,  the  fourth  by  Arnauld,  the  fifth  by  Gas- 
sendi,  the  sixth  by  some  anonymous  writers,  the  seventh  by  a 
Jesuit  of  the  name  of  Bourdin.  To  all  of  these,  Descartes 
replied  with  spirit  and  acuteness.  By  far  the  most  important 
controversy  was  with  Gassendi,  whose  objections  were  stated 

generally  known,  is  that  he  had  himself,  as  I  can  judge,  give  the  name  of  color  to 
in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  con-  the  sensation,  but  to  the  quality  only." 
tended  very  dogmatically  in  favor  of  the  How  then  do  we  talk  of  bright,  dull,  giar- 
viilgar  notion  that  secondary  qualities  ex-  ing,  gay,  dazzling  colois?  Do  not  these 
ist  in  bodies,  independently  of  sensation,  words  refer  to  a  sensation,  rather  than  to 
"  This  scarlet  rose,  which  is  before  me,  is  a  configuration  of  parts  in  the  colored 
syu  a  scarlet  rose  when  I  shut  my  eyes,  body,  by  which  it  reflects  or  refracts  light  ? 
and  was  so  at  midnight  when  no  eye  saw  But  this  first  production  of  Keid,  though 
it.  The  color  remains  when  the  appear-  abounding  with  acute  and  original  remarks, 
anre  ceases  ;  it  remains  the  same  when  the  is  too  much  disfigured  by  a  tendency  to 
appearance  changes."  —  Chap.  vi.  §4.  He  halloo  on  the  multitude  against  specula- 
even  u.ses  similar  language  as  to  perfumes,  tive  philosophy.  The  appeal  to  coniiiion 
which,  indeed,  stand  on  the  same  ground,  sense,  that  is,  the  crude  notions  of  men 
though  we  feel  less  of  the  prejudice  in  favor  who  had  never  reflected,  even  enough  to 
of  their  reality  than  of  that  of  colors.  No-  use  language  with  precision,  would  have 
thing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the  reply  :  been  fatal  to  psychology.  Reid afterwards 
the  color  remains  only  on  the  tacit  hypo-  laid  aside  the  popular  tone  in  writing  on 
thesis  that  some  one  is  looking  at  the  philosophy,  though  perhaps  he  was  always 
object ;  at  midnight  we  can  hardly  say  too  much  inclined  to  cut  knots  when  he 
that  (^e  rose  is  red,  except  by  an  addi-  could  not  untie  them. — 1847.] 
tionat  hypothesis,  that  the  day  should  *  Vol.  i.  p.  147 ;  Yol.  iii.  p.  61 
break     "  We  never,"  he  proceeds,  "  as  far 
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more  briefly,  and,  I  think,  trith  less  skill,  by  Hobbes.  It  was 
the  first  trumpet  in  the  new  philosophy  of  an  ancient  war  be- 
tween the  sensual  and  ideal  schools  of  psychology.  Descartes 
had  revived,  and  placed  in  a  clearer  light,  the  doctrine  of 
mind,  as  not  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  senses,  nor  of  the 
same  nature  as  their  objects.  Stewart  does  not  acknowledge 
him  as  the  first  teacher  of  the  soul's  immateriality.  "  That 
many  of  the  schoolmen,  and  that  the  wisest  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  when  they  described  the  mind  as  a  spirit,  or  as 
u  spark  of  celestial  fire,  employed  these  expressions,  not  with 
any  intention  to  materialize  its  essence,  but  merely  from  want 
of  more  unexceptionable  language,  might  be  shown  Avith  de- 
monstrative evidence,  if  this  were  the  proper  place  for  ent(!ring 
into  the  discussion."  ^  But,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  Des- 
cartes was  absolutely  the  first  who  maintained  the  strict 
immateriality  of  the  soul,  it  is  manifest  to  any  one  who  has 
read  his  correspondence,  that  the  tenet,  instead  of  being  gene- 
ral, as  we  are  apt  to  presume,  was  by  no  means  in  accordance 
with  the  common  opinion  of  his  age.  The  fathei"s,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps  the  single  one,  of  Augustin,  had  taught  the 
corporeity  of  the  thinking  substance.  Arnauld  seems  to  con- 
sider the  doctrine  of  Descartes  as  almost  a  novelty  in  modern 
times.  "  What  you  have  written  concerning  the  distinction 
between  the  soul  and  body  appears  to  me  very  clear,  very 
evident,  and  quite  divine ;  and,  as  nothing  is  older  than  truth, 
I  have  had  singular  pleasure  to  see  that  almost  the  same 
things  have  formerly  been  very  perspicuously  and  agreeably 
handled  by  St.  Augustin  in  all  his  tenth  book  on  the  Trinity, 
but  chiefly  in  the  tenth  chapter."  ^  But  Arnauld  himself,  in 
his  objections  to  the  Meditations,  had  put  it  as  at  least  ques- 
tionable, whether  that  which  thinks  is  not  something  extended, 
which,  besides  the  usual  properties  of  extended  substances, 
such  as  mobility  and  figure,  has  also  this  particular  virtue  and 
power  of  tliinking.^  The  reply  of  Descartes  removed  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  illustrious  Jansenist,  who  became  an  ardent  and 
almost  complete  disciple  of  the  new  philosophy.  In  a  placard 
against  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  printed  in  1 G47,  which  seems 
to  have  come  from  ReAnus,  professor  of  theology  at  Leyden, 
it  is  said,  "  As  far  as  regards  the  nature  of  things,  nothing 
»«eems  to  hinder  but  that  the  soul  may  be  either  a  substance, 

1  Dissei-tation,  itli  suprd.  >  Descartes,  x.  138. 

*  Descartes,  ii.  14. 
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or  a  moile  of  corporeal  substance."  ^  And  More,  who  had 
carried  on  a  metaphysical  correspondence  with  Descartes, 
whom  he  professed  to  admire,  at  least  at  that  time,  above  all 
philosophers  that  had  ever  existed,  without  exception  of  his 
favorite  Plato,  extols  him  after  his  death  in  a  letter  to  Clerse- 
lier,  as  having  best  established  the  foundations  of  religion. 
"  For  the  peripatetics,"  he  says,  "  pretend  that  there  are  cer- 
tain substantial  forms  emanating  from  matter,  and  so  united 
to  it  that  they  cannot  subsist  without  it,  to  which  class  these 
philosophers  refer  the  souls  of  almost  all  living  beings,  even 
those  to  which  they  allo^v  sensation  and  thought ;  while  the 
Epicureans,  on  the  other  hand,  who  laugh  at  substantial  forms, 
ascribe  thought  to  matter  itself,  so  that  it  is  M,  Descartes 
alone,  of  all  philosophers,  who  has  at  once  banished  from  phi- 
losophy all  these  substantial  forms  or  souls  derived  from 
matter,  and  absolutely  divested  matter  itself  of  the  faculty  of 
feeling  and  thinking."  ^ 

95.    It  must  be  owned,  that  the  firm  belief  of  Descartes  in 

the  immateriality  of  the  Ego,  or  thinking  principle, 
niemory"  was  accompanicd  with  what  in  later  times  would 
and  imagi-     have  been  deemed  rather  too  great  concessions  to 

the  materialists.  He  held  the  imagination  and  the 
memory  to  be  portions  of  the  brain,  wherein  the  images  of 
our  sensations  are  bodily  preserved ;  and  even  assigned  such 
a  motive  force  to  the  imagination,  as  to  produce  those  involun- 
tary actions  which  we  often  perform,  and  all  the  movements 
of  brutes.  "  This  explains  how  all  the  motions  of  all  animals 
arise,  though  we  grant  them  no  knowledge  of  things,  but  only 
an  imagination  entirely  corporeal,  and  how  all  those  opera- 
tions which  do  not  require  the  concurrence  of  reason  are 
produced  in  us."     But  the  whole  of  his  notions  as  to  the  con- 

•  Descartes,  x.  73.  only  that  the  soul,  when  separated  from 

*  Descartes,  x.  386.  Even  More  seema  the  gross  body,  is  invested  with  a  substan- 
to  have  been  perplexed  at  one  time  by  the  tial  clothing,  or  that  there  is  what  we  may 
difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  knowledge  call  an  interior  body,  a  supposed  monad, 
and  sentiment  of  disembodied  souls,  and  to  which  the  thinking  principle  is  indis- 
almost  incUned  to  admit  their  corporeity.  Bolubly  united.  This  is  what  all  material- 
"  .I'aimerois  mieux  dire  avec  les  Platoni-  ists  mean,  who  have  any  clearnotions  what- 
ciens,  les  anciens  peres,  et  presque  tous  ever :  it  is  a  possible,  perhaps  a  plausible, 
les  philo.-iophes,  que  les  ames  humaines,  perhaps  even  a  highly  probable,  hypothe- 
tous  les  genies  tant  bons  que  mauvais.  sont  sis,  but  one  which  will  not  prove  their 
corporels.  et  que  par  consequent  ils  ont  un  theory.  The  former  seems  almost  an  in- 
Bentiment  reel,  c'est  i  dire,  qui  leur  vient  dispensable  supposition,  if  we  admit  .sen- 
du  corps  dont  ils  sont  revetus."  This  is  sibility  to  phenomena  at  all  in  the  soul 
in  a  letter  to  Descartes  in  1649,  which  I  after  "death ;  but  it  is  rather,  perhaps,  a 
hiive  not  read  in  Latin  (vol.  x.  p  249).  I  tlieological  than  a  metaphysical  specul*- 
do  not  quite  understand  whether  he  meant  tion. 
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nection  of  the  soul  and  body,  and  indeed  all  his  physiclogical 
theories  of  which  he  was  most  enamoured,  do  little  credit  to 
the  Cartesian  philosophy.  They  are  among  those  portions  of 
his  creed  which  have  lain  most  open  to  ridicule,  and  which  it 
would  be  useless  for  us  to  detail.  He  seems  to  have  ex- 
pected more  advantage  to  psychology  from  anatomical  re- 
searches than  in  that  state  of  the  science,  or  even  probably 
in  any  future  state  of  it,  anatomy  could  afford.  When  asked 
once  where  was  his  library,  he  replied,  showing  a  calf  he 
was  dissecting,  "  This  is  my  library."  ^  His  treatise  on  the 
passions,  a  subject  so  important  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind,  is  made  up  of  crude  hypotheses,  or,  at  best, 
irrelevant  observations,  on  their  physical  causes  and  con- 
comitants. 

96.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  this  syncretism,  as 
we  may  call  it,  of  the  material  and  immaterial  hypo-  j^^j.  ^^^^^^ 
theses,  that  Descartes  fixed  the  seat  of  the  soul  in  piueai 
in  the  conarion,  or  pineal  gland,  which  he  selected  s'anJ- 
as  the  only  part  of  the  brain  which  is  not  double.  By  some 
means  of  communication  which  he  did  not  profess  to  ex- 
plain, though  later  metaphysicians  have  attempted  to  do  so, 
the  unextended  intelligence,  thus  confined  to  a  certain  spot, 
receives  the  sensations  which  are  immediately  produced 
through  impressions  on  the  substance  of  the  brain.  If  he 
did  not  solve  the  problem,  be  it  remembered  tliat  the  problem 
has  never  since  been  solved.  It  was  objected  by  a  nameless 
correspondent,  who  signs  himself  Hyperaspistes,  that  the  soul, 
being  incorporeal,  could  not  leave  by  its  operations  a  trace 
on  the  brain,  which  his  theory  seemed  to  imply.  Descartes 
answered,  in  rather  a  remarkable  passage,  that,  as  to  things 
purely  intellectual,  we  do  not,  properly  speaking,  remember 
them  at  all,  as  they  are  equally  original  thoughts  every  time 
they  present  themselves  to  the  mind,  except  that  they  are 
habitually  joined  as  it  were,  and  associated  with  certain 
aames,  which,  being  bodily,  make  us  remember  them.^ 

•  Descartes  was  very  fond  of  dissection  :  puremcnt  intellcctuelles  i  proprement  par- 

'  Cest  un  exercice  oi  je  me  suis  souvent  ler  on  n'en  a  aucuii  ressouvenir ;  et  la  pre- 

Tccupedepuisonzeans,  et  je  crois  qu'il  n'y  niiere  fois  qu'elles  se  prcsentent  k  I'esprit, 

a  gupre  de  medecins  qui  y  ait  Tegarde  de  si  on  les  pense  aussi-bien  que  la  seconde,  si  ce 

pri's  (jne  moi."  —  Vol.  viii.  p.  100,  also  pp.  n'est  peut-etre  qu'elles  ont  co'ituine  d'etre 

174  and  180.  jointes  et  comnie  att;ichees  i  certains  noms 

-  This  pas.sage  I  must  give  in  French,  qui,  etant  corporels,  font  que  nous  nous 

Ending  it  ob.scure,  and  having  translated  ressouvenons  aussi  d'elles."  —  Vol.  viii.  p 

more  according  to  what  I  guess  than  lite-  271. 
ally.     "  Mais  pour  ce  qui  est  des  chosea 
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97.  If  the  orthodox  of  the  age  were  not  yet  prepared  for 

a  doctrine   which  seemed  so  favorable  at  least  to' 
attacks' on     natural  rehgion  as  the   immateriality  of  the  soul, 
tfelf^*^'"*    ^*    ™^J   ^^    readily  supposed,  that   Gassendi,  like 

Hobbes,  had  imbibed  too  much  of  the  Epicurean 
theory  to  acquiesce  in  the  spiritualizing  principles  of  his  ad- 
versary. In  a  sportive  style  he  addresses  him,  0  anima ! 
and  Descartes,  replying  more  angrily,  retorts  upon  him  the 
name  0  caro !  which  he  frequently  repeats.  Though  we 
may  lament  such  unliappy  efforts  at  wit  in  these  great  men, 
the  names  do  not  ill  iei)rescnt  the  spiritual  and  carnal 
philosophies  ;  the  school  that  produced  Leibnitz,  Kant,  and 
Stewart,  contrasted  with  that  of  Hobbes,  Condillac,  and  Ca- 
banis. 

98.  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  the  vulnerable  passages 
Superiority  of  the  six  Meditations  would  not  escape  the  spear  of 
of  Descartes,  go  skilful  an  antagonist  as  Gassendi.  But  many 
of  his  objections  appear  to  be  little  more  than  cavils  ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  Descartes  leaves  me  with  the  impression  of 
his  great  superiority  in  metaphysical  acuteness.  It  was 
indeed  impossible  that  men  should  agree  who  persisted  in 
using  a  different  definition  of  the  important  word  idea  ;  and 
the  same  source  of  interminable  controversy  has  flowed  ever 
since  for  their  disciples.  Gassendi,  adopting  the  scholastic 
maxim,  "  Nothing  is  in  the  understanding,  which  has  not  been 
in  the  sense,"  carried  it  so  much  farther  than  those  from 
whom  it  came,  that  he  denied  any  thing  to  be  an  idea  but  what 
was  imagined  by  the  mind.  Descartes  repeatedly  desired 
both  him  and  Hobbes,  whose  philosophy  was  built  on  the 
same  notion,  to  remark  that  he  meant  by  "  idea "  whatevei 
can  be  conceived  by  the  understanding,  though  not  capable 
of  being  represented  by  the  imagination."^     Thus  we  imagine 

1  "  Par  le  nom  d'idfie.  il  veut  seulement  mentrefju  par  lesphilosophes  pour  signifier 

qu'on  entende   ici  les  images   des  chosea  les  formes  des  conceptions  del'entendement 

uiaterielles  depeintes  en  la  fantaisie  corpo-  divin,  encore  que  nous  ne  reconnoissions 

ri'lle  ;  ct  cela  etant  suppose,  il  lui  est  aise  en   Dieu  aucune  fimtaisie  ou  imagination 

dp  niontrer  qu'on  ne  peut  avoir  propre  et  corporelle,  et  je  n'en  savois  point  de  plus 

veritable  idee  de  Dieuni  d'un  ange  ;  niais  propre.     Et  je  pense  avoir  assez  explique 

j'ai  souvent  averti,  et  principalement  en  Tidee  de  Dieu  pour  ceux  qui  veulent  con- 

relui  li  nieme,  que  je  prends  le  nom  d'idee  cevoir  les  .sens  que  je  donne  4.  mes  paroles  ; 

pour  tout  ce  qui  est  con(;u  immediatement  mais  pour  ceux  qui  s'attachent  a  les  en- 

par  I'esprit ;  en  sorte  que,  lorsque  je  veux  tendre  autrement  que  je  ne  fais,  je  ne  la 

ft  que  je  crains,  parceque  je  con^;ois  en  pourrais   jamais  a.sse2."  —  Vol.  i.  p.   '104. 

nieme  tonips,  que  je  veux  et  que  je  crains.  This  is  in  answer  to  Hobbes  :  the  objections 

ce  vouloir  et  cette  crainte  sontmis  parnioi  of  Hobbes,   and   Descartes'   rcplie-s,   turn 

(iD  nonibre  des  idees  ;  et  je  nie  suis  servi  very  much  on  this  primary  difference  b«. 

de  ce  uiut,  parceq.u'il  etoit  dqji  commune-  tween  ideas  as  ima^s,  'whieb  alone  oiii 
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a  triangle,  but  we  can  only  conceive  a  figure  of  a  thousand 
sides  :  we  know  its  existence,  and  can  reason  about  its  pro- 
perties ;  but  we  have  no  image  whatever  in  the  mind,  by 
which  we  can  distinguish  such  a  polygon  from  one  of  a  smaller 
or  greater  number  of  sides.  Hobbes,  in  answer  to  this,  threw 
out  a  paradox  which  he  has  not,  perhaps  at  leiist  in  so  unlim- 
ited a  manner,  repeated,  —  that  by  I'eason,  that  is,  by  the 
process  of  reasoning,  we  can  infer  nothing  as  to  the  nature  of 
things,  but  only  as  to  their  names.^  It  is  singular  that  a  man, 
conversant  at  least  with  the  elements  of  geometry,  should  have 
fallen  into  this  error.  For  it  does  not  appear  that  he  meant 
to  speak  only  of  natural  substances,  as  to  which  his  language 
might  seem  to  be  a  bad  expression  of  what  was  afterwards 
clearly  shown  by  Locke.  That  the  understanding  can  con- 
ceive and  reason  upon  that  which  the  imagination  cannot 
delineate,  is  evident,  not  only  from  Descartes'  instance  of  a 
polygon,  but  more  strikingly  by  the  whole  theory  of  infinites, 
which  are  certainly  somewhat  more  than  bare  words,  what- 
ever assistance  words  may  give  us  in  explaining  them  to 
others  or  to  ourselves.- 

99.  Dugald  Stewart  has  justly  dwelt  on  the  signal  service 
rendered  by  Descartes  to  psychological  philosophy,  stg^^rt's 
by  turning  the  mental  vision  inward  upon  itself,  and  remarks  on 
accustoming  us  to  watch  the  operations  of  our  Intel-     *'**''''^'**- 
lect,  which,  though  employed  upon  ideas  obtained  through  the 

countryman  could  understand,  and  ideas  liis  other  correspondents.     Hobbes  could 

as    intellections,   conceptions,    vooi'/xsva,  pot   understand    what   have    been   called 

incapable  of  being  imagined,  but  not  less  Weas    of    reflection,   such  as  fear;     and 

certainly  known  and  rejisoned  upon.     The  thought  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  idea 

French  is  a  translation,  but  made  by  Cler-  of  "i**  object  feared.     "  For  whi^telse  is  the 

Belier  under  the  eye  of  Descartes,  so  that  *""■'■  °f  "•  lion,"  he  says,  "  than  the  idea  of 

It  may  be  (juoted  as  an  original.  "li^  ''on>  and  the  effect  which  it  produces 

1  "Quedirons-nous  maintenant  si  pent-  '"  "'"  heart,  which  leads  us  to  run  .'iw.ay  ? 

6tre  le  raisonncment  n'est  rien  autre  chose  I^"'  '•'is  running  is  not  a  thought ;  .so  that 

qu'un  assemblage  et  un  enchainement  de  "Othiug  of  thought  exists  in  fear  but  the 

nouis  par  ce  mot  est  ?    D"oi  il  s'ensuivroit  'J^a  of  the  object."    Descartes  only  replied, 

que  par  la  raison  nous  ne  concluons  rien  de  "  It  is  self-evident  that  it  is  not  the  same 

tout  touchant  la  nature  des  cho.ses,  mais  thing  to  see  a  lion  and  fear  him,  that  it  is 

eeuleraent    touchant    leurs    appellations,  to  see  him  only."  — p.  483. 
c'est  i  dire  que  par  elle  nous  voyons  sim-        ^  I  suspect,  from  what  I  have  since  read, 

plement  si  nous  assemblons  bien  ou  mal  that  Hobbes  had  a  different,  and  what  seems 

les  noms  des  choses,  selon  les  conventions  to  me  a  very  erroneous,  view  of  infinite  or 

que  nous  avons  faites  i  notre  fantaisie  tou-  infinitesimal  quantities  in  geometry.     Fot 

chant  leurs  significations. "  —  p.  47(5.     Des-  he    answers    the    old    sophism   of   Zeno, 

cartes  merely  answered  :  "L'assemblage  qui  "Qui<'quid  dividi  potest  in  pjirtes  infini- 

se  fait  dans  le  raisonncment  n'est  pas  celui  tas  est  infinitum,"  ina  manner  which  does 

des  noms,  mais  bien  celui  des  choses,  signi-  not  meet   the    real    truth   of   the   case: 

fiees  par  les  noms;  et  je  m'etonne  que  le  "  Dividi  posse  in  partes  infinitas  nihil  aliud 

contraire  puisso  venir  en  Pesprit  de  per-  ^^'  quam  dividi  posse  in  partes  quotcunqiu 

Sonne."     Descartes  treated  Hobbes,  whom  ?"'■'  ■'-'e^''-"  — Logica  sive  Computatio, c. & 

he  did  not  esteem,  with  less  attention  than  P-  38  (edit.  1667) 
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senses,  are  as  distinguishable  from  them  as  the  workman  from 
his  work.  He  has  given,  indeed,  to  Descartes  a  very  proud 
title,  Father  of  the  experimental  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind,  as  if  he  wei'e  to  man  what  Bacon  was  to  nature.'  By 
patient  observation  of  what  passed  within  him,  by  holding  liia 
soul,  as  it  were,  like  an  object  in  a  microscope,  which  is  the 
only  process  of  a  good  metaphysician,  he  became  habituated 
to  throw  away  those  integuments  of  sense  which  hide  us  fi'ora 
ourselves.  Stewart  has  censured  him  for  the  paradox,  as  he 
calls  it,  that  the  essence  of  mind  consists  in  thinking,  and  that 
of  matter  in  extension.  That  the  act  of  thinking  is  as  inse- 
parable from  the  mind  as  extension  is  from  mattei-,  cannot 
indeed,  be  proved ;  since,  as  our  thoughts  are  successive,  it  is 
not  inconceivable  that  there  may  be  intervals  of  duration  be- 
tween them  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  reckoned  a  paradox.  But 
whoever  should  be  led  by  the  word  "  essence  "  to  suppose 
that  Descartes  confounded  the  percipient  thinking  substance, 
the  Ego,  upon  whose  bosom,  like  that  of  the  ocean,  the  wavea 
of  pei'ception  are  raised  by  every  breeze  of  sense,  with  the 
perception  itself,  or  even,  what  is  scarcely  more  tenable,  with 
the  reflective  action,  or  thought ;  that  he  anticipated  this 
strange  paradox  of  Hume  in  his  earliest  work,  from  which 
he  silently  withdrew  in  his  Essays,  —  would  not  only  do  great 
injustice  to  one  of  the  acutest  understandings  that  ever  came 
to  the  subject,  but  overlook  several  clear  assertions  of  the  dis- 
tinction, especially  in  his  answer  to  Hobbes.     "  The  thought," 

1  Dissertation  on  Progress  of  Philosophy,  truth  had  been  previously  perceived  more 
The  word  "  experiment  "  must  be  taken  or  less  distinctly  by  Bacon  and  others,  ap- 
In  the  sense  of  obseiTation.  Stewart  very  pears  probable  from  the  general  complex- 
early  took  up  his  admiration  for  Descartes,  ion  of  their  speculations  ;  but  whicli  of 
"  He  was  the  first  philosopher  who  stated  them  has  expressed  it  with  equal  precision, 
in  a  clear  and  satisfactory  manner  the  dis-  or  laid  it  do\vTi  as  a  fumlaniental  maxim  in 
tinetion  between  mind  and  matter,  and  their  logic?"  The  words  which  I  have 
who  pointed  out  the  proper  plan  for  study-  put  in  Itahcs  seem  too  vaguely  and  not  very 
iug  the  intellectual  philosophy.  It  is  clearly  expressed,  nor  am  I  aw.are  that  they 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  his  precise  ideas  are  borne  out  in  their  literal  sense  by  any 
■with  respect  to  this  distinction,  that  we  position  of  Descartes ;  nor  do  I  apprehend 
may  remark  in  all  his  metaphysical  writ-  the  allusion  to  Bacon.  But  it  is  certiin 
Ings  a  perspicuity  which  is  not  observable  that  Descartes,  and  still  more  his  disciples 
in  those  of  any  of  his  predecessors." —  Arnauld  and  Malebranche,  take  better 
Klem.  of  Philos.  of  Human  Mind,  vol.  i.  care  to  distinguish  what  can  be  imagined 
(publishel  in  1792),  note  A.  "  When  Des-  from  what  can  be  conceived  or  understood, 
cartes,  '  he  says  in  the  dissertation  before  than  any  of  the  school  of  Gassendi  in  this 
quoted,  "  established  it  as  a  general  prin-  or  other  countries.  One  of  the  great  merit* 
ciple  that  nnthing  conceivable  by  the  power  of  Descartes  as  a  metaphysical  writer,  not 
of  imnsf  illation  coidd  throw  any  light  on  unconnected  with  this,  is  that  he  is  gener- 
ihe  operations  of  thought,  a  principle  which  ally  careful  to  avoid  figurative  language  In 
I  consider  as  exclusively  his  own,  he  laid  speaking  of  mental  operations  ;  wherein  ha 
the  foundations  of  the  experimental  philo-  lias  much  the  advantage  over  Locke, 
tophy  of  the  human  mind.     That  the  same 
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he  says,  "  differs  from  that  which  thinks,  as  the  mode  from  the 
substance."  ^  And  Stewart  has  in  his  earliest  work  justly  cor- 
rected Reid  in  this  point  as  to  the  Cartesian  doctrine." 

100.  Several  singular  positions,  which  have  led  to  an  undue 
depreciation  of  Descartes  in  general  as  a  philosopher, 
occur  in  his  metaphysical  writings.      Such  was  his   of  Dea- 
denial  of  thought,  and,  as  is  commonly  said,  sensa-  *='""'*^- 
tion,    to  brutes,   which   he    seems   to   have   founded   on    the 
mechanism   of  tlie  bodily  organs, — a  cause  sufficient,  in  his 
opinion,  to  exj»lain  all  the  phenomena  of  the  motions  of  ani- 
mals, and  to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  assigning  to  them  imma- 
terial souls ;  ^  his  rejection  of  final  causes  in  the  explanation 


1  Vol.  i.  p.  470.  ArnauM  objected,  in  a 
letter  to  Descartes,  "  Coninient  se  peut-il 
faire  que  la  pensee  constitue  Tessence  de 
I'esprit,  puisque  I'esprit  est  une  substance, 
et  que  la  pensee  semble  n'en  etre  qu"un 
mode  ?  "  IJescartes  replied  that  thought  in 
general,  la  pensee,  ou  la  nature  qui  pense, 
In  which  he  placed  the  essence  of  the 
Boul.  was  very  different  from  such  or  such 
particular  acts  of  thinking.  Vol.  vi.  pp. 
153.  160. 

2  Philosophy  of  Human  Mind,  vol.  i. 
note  A.     See  the  Principia,  §  63. 

•*  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  Descartes 
denied  all  life  and  sensibility  to  brutes ; 
hut  this  seems  not  so  clear.  "  II  faut  re- 
marquer,"'  he  says  in  a  letter  to  More, 
where  he  has  been  arguing  against  the  ex- 
istence in  brutes  of  any  thinking  princi- 
ple, "  que  je  parle  de  la  pensee,  non  de  la 
Tie  ou  du  sentiment ;  car  je  n'ote  la  Tie  i 
aucun  animal,  ne  la  faisant  consister  que 
dans  la  seule  cUaleur  du  coeur.  Je  ne  leur 
refuse  pas  meme  le  sentiment  autant  qu'il 
depend  des  organes  du  corps."  —  Vol.  x 
p.  208.  In  a  longer  passage,  if  he  does  not 
express  himself  Tery  clearly,  he  admits 
pa.ssions  in  brutes ;  and  it  seems  impossible 
that  he  could  have  ascribed  passions  to 
what  has  no  sensation.  Much  of  what  he 
here  says  is  Tery  good.  "  Bleu  que  Jlon- 
taigne  et  Charron  aient  dit,  qu'il  y  a  plus 
de  difference  d'homrae  4  homme  que 
dhomme  a  bete,  il  n"est  toutefois  jamais 
trouTe  aucune  bete  .si  parfaife.  qu'elle  ait 
use  de  quelque  signe  pour  fiiire  entendre  4 
d'autres  animaux  quelque  chose  qui  n'ePit 
point  de  rapport  i  ses  passions ;  et  il  n'y 
a  point  d'homme  si  imparfait  qu"il  n'en 
use  :  en  sorte  que  ceux  qui  sont  sourds  et 
muets  iuTentcnt  des  signes  particuliers  par 
lesquels  ils  expriment  leurs  pensees ;  ce 
qui  me  semble  un  tres-fort  argument  pour 
prouver  que  ce  qui  fait  que  les  betes  ne 
parlent  point  comme  nous,  est  qu'elles 
n"out  aucune  pensee,  et  non  point  que  les 


organes  leur  manquent.  Et  on  ne  peut 
dire  qu'elles  parlent  entre  elles,  mais  que 
nous  ne  les  entendons  pas ;  car  conirne  les 
Mens  et  quelques  autres  animaux  7,ou.% 
eorpriment  leurs  passions,  ils  nous  expri- 
meroicnt  aussi-bien  leurs  pensees  s'ils  en 
avoient.  Je  sais  bien  que  les  betes  font 
beaucoup  de  choses  mieux  que  nous,  mais 
je  ne  m'en  etonne  pas  :  car  cela  meme  sert 
i  prouTer  qu'elles  agis.«ent  naturellement, 
et  par  rcssoiis,  ainsi  qu'un  horloge ;  La- 
quelle  moutre  bien  mieux  I'heure  qu"il  est, 
que  notre  jugement  nous  I'enseigne.  .  .  . 
On  peut  seulement  dire  que,  bienque  les 
betes  ne  fa.ssent  aucune  action  qui  nous 
assure  qu'elles  pensent,  toutefois,  4  cause 
que  les  organes  de  leurs  corps  ne  sont  pas 
fort  differens  des  notres,  on  peut  conjectu- 
rer  qu'il  y  a  quelque  pensee  jointe  d  ces 
organes,  ainsi  que  nous  experimentons  en 
nous,  bienque  la  leur  soit  beaucoup  moins 
parfaite  ;  4  quoi  je  n'ai  rien  A  repondre,  si 
non  que  si  elles  pensoient  aussi  que  nous, 
elles  auroieut  une  ame  immortelle  aussi 
bien  que  nous ;  ce  qui  n'est  pas  vraisem- 
blable,  i  cause  qu'il  n'y  a  point  de  raison 
pour  le  croire  de  quelques  animaux,  sana 
le  croire  de  tous,  et  qu'il  y  en  a  plusieurs 
trop  imparfaits  pour  pouToir  croire  cela 
d'tux,  comme  sont  les  hui  tres.les  eponges,' 
&i'.  —  A'ol.  ix.  p.  425.  1  do  not  see  the 
meaning  of  une  a7)te  immortelle  in  the 
last  sentence:  if  the  words  had  been  un« 
ame  immatericUe,  it  would  be  to  the  pur- 
pose. More,  in  a  letter  to  which  this  is  a 
reply,  had  argued  as  if  Descartes  took 
brutes  for  insensible  machines,  and  com 
bats  the  paradox  with  the  arguments  which 
common  sense  furnishes.  He  would  even 
have  preferred  ascribing  immortality  U 
them,  as  many  ancient  philosophers  did 
But  surely  Descartes,  who  did  not  acknow- 
ledge any  proofs  of  the  immortaJity  of 
the  human  soul  to  be  Talid,  except  thost 
founded  on  revelation,  needed  not  to  trou 
ble  himself  much  about  this  difficulty. 
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of  nature  as  far  above  our  comprehension,  and  unnecessary  to 
those  who  had  the  internal  proof  of  God's  existence ;  his  still 
more  paradoxical  tenet,  that  the  truth  of  geometrical  theo- 
rems, and  every  other  axiom  of  intuitive  certainty,  depended 
upon  the  will  of  God;  a  notion  that  seems  to  be  a  relic  of 
his  original  scepticism,  but  which  he  pertinaciously  defends 
throughout  his  letters.^  From  remarkable  errors,  men  of 
original  and  independent  genius  are  rarely  exempt:  Descartes 
had  pulled  down  an  edifice  constructed  by  the  labors  of  neaf 
two  thousand  yeare,  with  great  reason  in  many  respects,  yet 
perhaps  with  too  unlimited  a  disregard  of  his  predecessors ; 
it  was  his  destiny,  as  it  had  been  theirs,  to  be  sometimes 
refuted  and  depreciated  in  his  turn.  But  the  single  fact  of 
his  having  first  established,  both  in  philosophical  and  popular 
belief,  the  proper  immateriality  of  the  soul,  were  we  even  to 
forget  the  other  great  accessions  which  he  made  to  psychology, 
would  declare  the  influence  he  has  had  on  human  opinion. 
From  this  immateriality,  however,  he  did  not  derive  the  tenet 
of  its  immortality.  He  was  justly  contented  to  say,  that,  from 
the  intrinsic  difference  between  mind  and  body,  the  dissolution 
of  the  one  could  not  necessarily  take  away  the  existence  of 
the  other,  but  that  it  was  for  God  to  determine  whether  it 
should  continue  to  exist ;  and  this  determination,  as  he 
thought,  could  only  be  learned  from  his  revealed  will.  The 
more  powerful  arguments,  according  to  general  apprehension, 
which  reason  affords  for  the  sentient  being  of  the  soul  after 
death,  did  not  belong  to  the  metaphysical  philosophy  of  Des- 
cartes, and  would  never  have  been  very  satisfactory  to  his 
mind.  He  says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that,  "  laying  aside  what 
faith  assures  us  of,  he  owns  that  it  is  more  easy  to  make  con- 
jectures for  our  own  advantage,  and  entertain  promising  hopes, 
than  to  feel  any  confidence  in  their  accomplishment."  ^ 

101.   Descartes  was  perhaps  the  first  who  saw  that  defini- 
.  tions  of  words,  already  as  clear  as  they  can  be  made, 

notion  of  are  nugatory  or  impracticable.  This  alone  would 
definitions,  ^jgtinguish  his  philosophy  from  that  of  the  Aristote- 
lians, who  had  wearied  and  confused  themselves  for  twenty 

1  "C'est  en  effet  parler  de  Dieu  comme  itabli  ces  lois  en  la  nature;  ainsi  qu'nn 

d'lin  Jupiter  ou  d'un  Satume,  et  I'assu-  roi  etablit  les  loisenson  royaume."  —  Vol. 

jettir  au  Styx  et  aux  destinees,  que  de  dire  vi.  p.  109.     He  argues  as  strenuoiuly  tiM 

que  ces  verites  eont  independantes  de  luj.  same  point  in  p.  1^  and  p  307. 

Ne  craignez  point,  je  vous  prie,  d'assurer  ^  Vo}.  ix.  p.  369. 
•t  de  publier  partout  que  c'est  Dieu  qui  a 
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centuries  with  unintelligible  endeavors  to  grasp  by  definition 
what  refuses  to  be  defined.  "  Mr.  Locke,"  says  Stewart, 
"  claims  this  improvement  as  entirely  his  own  ;  but  the  merit 
of  it  unquestionably  belongs  to  Descartes,  although  it  must 
be  owned  that  he  has  not  always  sufficiently  attended  to  it  in 
his  researches."^  A  still  more  decisive  passage  to  this  effect 
than  that  referred  to  by  Stewart  in  the  Principia  will  be 
found  in  the  posthumous  dialogue  on  the  Search  after  Truth. 
It  is  objected  by  one  of  the  interlocutors,  as  it  had  actually 
been  by  Gassendi,  that,  to  prove  his  existence  by  the  act 
of  thinking,  he  should  first  know  what  existence  and  what 
thought  is.  "  I  agree  with  you,"  the  representative  of  Des- 
cartes replies,  "  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  doubt  is, 
and  what  thought  is,  before  we  can  be  fully  pereuaded  of  this 
reasoning  —  I  doubt,  therefore  I  am  —  or,  what  is  the  same 
— I  think,  therefore  I  am.  But  do  not  imagine  that  for  this 
purpose  you  must  torture  your  mind  to  find  out  the  next 
genus,  or  the  essential  differences,  as  the  logicians  talk,  and 
so  compose  a  regular  definition.  Leave  this  to  such  as  teach 
or  dispute  in  the  schools.  But  whoever  will  examine  things 
by  himself,  and  judge  of  them  according  to  his  understanding, 
cannot  be  so  senseless  as  not  to  see  clearly,  when  he  pays 
attention,  what  doubting,  thinking,  being,  are,  or  to  have  any 
need  to  learn  their  distinctions.  Besides,  there  are  things 
which  we  render  more  obscure  in  attempting  to  define  them, 
T)eeause,  as  they  are  very  simple  and  very  clear,  we  cannot 
know  and  comprehend  them  better  than  by  themselves.  And 
it  should  be  reckoned  among  the  chief  errors  that  can  be  com- 
mitted in  science  for  men  to  fancy  that  they  can  define  that 

'  Dissertation,  vbi  svprd.      Stewart,  in  cartes,  and  previous  to  Locke,  Pascal  anl 

his    Philosophical    Essajs,    note   A,    had  the   Port-Royal  logiriaus.  to  say  nothing; 

een8ui"ed  KeiJ  for  assigning  this  remark  of  a  paper  of  Leibnitz  in  1()S4,  had  redu?oil 

to   Descartes    and    Locke,    but    without  it  to  a  matter  of  comnionplnce.      In  this 

giving  any  better  reason  than  that  it  is  instance,  Ix)cke  can   indeed  be  proved  a 

found  in  a  work  written  by  liOrd  Stair  ;  borrower."  —  IIaniilton"8  edition  of  lleid. 

earlier,   cerUiinly,   than   Locke,   but   not  p.   220.      But   this    very    learned    writer 

before  Descartes.     It  may  be  doubtful,  as  quotes  no  passage  from  Aristotle  to  fiis 

we  shall  see  hereaft<>r,  whether  Locke  has  effect ;  and  certainly  the  practice  of  that 

not  gone   beyond   Descartes,   or  at  least  philosopher    and    his    followers    was    to 

distinguished     undefiuable    words    more  attempt  definitions  of  every  thing.     Nnr 

strictly.  could  Aristotle,   or  even  Descartt'S,  have 

[Sir  William  Hamilton  remarks  on  this  distinguished  uudefinable  words  b^'  their 

jLOSsage,  where  Iteid  assigns  the  observa-  expres.^ing  simple  ideas  of  sense  or  retlfc- 

tion   to   Descartes  and   Ixicke:    "This  is  tion.  a.<  I/Ocke  has  done,  when  they  have 

Incorrect.     Descartes  has  little,  and  Locke  not  made  that  classification  of  ideas  into 

no   praise  for  this   observation.     It   had  simple  and  complex,  which  forms  so  re 

been  made  by  Aristotle,  and  after  him  b)'  markable  a   part    of  his    philosophy  — 

many  others  j  wliile,  subsequently  toDes-  1S47  ] 
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wlilch  thcj  can  only  conceive,  and  distinguish  what  is  clear  in 
it  from  what  is  obscure,  while  they  do  not  see  the  difference 
between  that  which  must  be  defined  before  it  is  understood, 
and  that  which  can  be  fully  known  by  itself.  Now,  among 
things  which  can  thus  be  clearly  known  by  themselves,  we 
must  put  doubting,  thinking,  being.  For  I  do  not  believe 
any  one  ever  existed  so  stupid  as  to  need  to  know  what  being 
is  before  he  could  affirm  that  he  is ;  and  it  is  the  same  of 
thought  and  doubt.  Nor  can  he  learn  these  things  except 
by  himself,  nor  be  convinced  of  them  but  by  his  own  exf)e- 
rience,  and  by  that  consciousness  and  inward  witness  which 
every  man  finds  in  himself  when  he  examines  the  subject. 
And  as  we  should  define  whiteness  in  vain  to  a  man  who  can 
see  nothing,  while  one  who  can  open  his  eyes  and  see  a  white 
object  requires  no  more,  so  to  know  what  doubting  is,  and 
what  thinking  is,  it  is  only  necessary  to  doubt  and  to  think."  ^ 
Nothing  could  more  tend  to  cut  short  the  verbal  cavils  of  the 
schoolmen,  than  this  limitation  of  their  favorite  exercise, — 
definition.  It  is  due,  therefore,  to  Descartes,  so  often  accused 
of  appropriating  the  discoveries  of  others,  that  we  should 
establish  his  right  to  one  of  the  most  important  that  the  new 
logic  has  to  boast. 

102.  He  seems,  at  one  moment,  to  have  been  on  the  point 
His  notion  of  of  taking  another  step  very  far  in  advance  of  his 
Bubstances  ggg^  «  j^gj.  ^g  ^ake,"  he  says,  "  a  piece  of  wax 
from  the  honeycomb ;  it  retains  some  taste  and  smell ;  it  is 
hard  ;  it  is  cold ;  it  has  a  very  marked  color,  form,  and  size. 
Approach  it  to  the  fire;  it  becomes  liquid,  warm,  inodorous, 
tasteless ;  its  form  and  color  are  changed,  its  size  is  increased. 
Does  the  same  wax  remain  after  these  changes  ?  It  must  be 
allowed  that  it  does :  no  one  doubts  it,  no  one  thinks  other- 
wise. What  was  it,  then,  that  we  so  distinctly  knew  to  exist 
in  this  piece  of  wax?  Nothing  certainly  that  we  observed  by 
the  senses,  since  all  that  the  taste,  the  smell,  the  sight,  the 
touch,  reported  to  us  has  disappeared,  and  still  the  same  wax 
remains."  This  something  which  endures  under  every  change 
of  sensible  qualities  cannot  be  imagined ;  for  the  imagination 
must  represent  some  of  these  qualities,  and  none  of  them  are 
essential  to  the  thing :  it  can  only  be  conceived  by  the  under- 
Btanding.^ 

103.  It  may  seem  almost  surprising  to  us,  after  the  wiitinga 

1  Vol.  xi.  p.  369.  ^  Meditation  Seconde,  i.  266. 
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of  Locke  and  his  followers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  chemist 
with  his  crucible  on  the  other,  have  chased  these  ab-  Not  quite 
stract  substances  of  material  objects  from  their  sane-  '^'^"'^'^^• 
tuaries,  that  a  man  of  such  prodigious  acuteness  and  intense 
reflection  as  Descartes  should  not  have  remarked  that  the 
identity  of  wax  after  its  liquefaction  is  merely  nominal,  and 
depending  on  arbitrary  language,  Avhich  in  many  cases  gives 
new  appellations  to  the  same  aggregation  of  particles  after  a 
change  of  their  sensible  qualities ;  and  that  all  we  call  sub- 
stances are  but  aggregates  of  resisting  movable  corpuscles, 
which,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  are  capable  of  affecting  our 
senses  differently,  according  to  the  combinations  they  may 
enter  into,  and  the  changes  they  may  successively  undergo. 
But  if  he  had  distinctly  seen  this,  which  I  do  not  apprehend 
that  he  did,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have  divulged  the 
discovery.  He  had  already  given  alarm  to  the  jealous  spirit 
of  orthodoxy  by  what  now  appears  to  many  so  self-evident^ 
that  they  have  treated  the  supposed  paradox  as  a  trifling 
with  words,  —  the  doctrine  that  color,  heat,  smell,  and  other 
secondary  qualities,  or  accidents  of  bodies,  do  not  exist  in 
them,  but  in  our  own  minds,  and  are  the  effects  of  their 
intrinsic  or  primary  qualities.  It  was  the  tenet  of  the  schools, 
that  these  were  sensible  realities,  inherent  in  bodies ;  and  the 
church  held  as  an  article  of  faith,  that,  the  substance  of  bread 
being  withdrawn  from  the  consecrated  wafer,  the  accidents  of 
that  substance  remained  as  before,  but  independent,  and  not 
inherent  in  any  other.  Arnauld  raised  this  objection,  which 
Descartes  endeavored  to  repel  by  a  new  theory  of  transub- 
stantiation ;  but  it  always  left  a  shade  of  suspicion,  in  the 
Catholic  Church  of  Rome,  on  the  orthodoxy  of  Cartesianism. 
104.  "The  paramount  and  indisputable  authority,  which, 
111  all  our  reasonings  concerning  the  human  mind, 
he  ascribes  to  the  evidence  of  consciousness,"  is  tions^of 
reckoned  by  Stewart  amons  the  great  merits  of  intuit'^e 
Descartes.  It  is  certain  that  there  are  truths  which 
we  know,  as  it  is  called,  intuitively ;  that  is,  by  the  mind's 
immediate  inward  glance.  And  reasoning  would  be  inter- 
minable, if  it  did  not  find  its  ultimate  limit  in  truths  which  it 
cannot  prove.  Gassentli  imputed  to  Descartes,  that,  in  hia 
fundamental  enthymeme,  •'  Cogito,  ergo  sum,"  he  supposed  a 
knowledge  of  the  major  premise,  "  Quod  cogitat,  est."  Bu* 
Descai'tes  replied  that  it  was  a  great  error  to  believe  that  our 
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knowledge  of  particular  propositions  must  always  be  deduced 
from  universals,  according  to  the  rules  of  logic ;  whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  by  means  of  our  knowledge  of  particulars 
that  we  ascend  to  generals,  though  it  is  true  that  we  descend 
again  from  them  to  infer  other  particular  propositions.^  It  is 
probable  that  Gassendi  did  not  make  this  objection  very 
seriously. 

105.  Thus  the  logic  of  Descartes,  using  that  word  for  prin- 
ciples that  guide  our  reasoning,  was  an  instrument  of  defence 
both  against  the  captiousness  of  ordinary  scepticism,  that  of 
the  Pyrrhonic  school,  and  against  the  disputatious  dogmatism 
of  those  who  pi'ofessed  to  serve  under  the  banner  of  Aris- 
totle. He  who  reposes  on  his  own  consciousness,  or  who 
recurs  to  first  principles  of  intuitive  knowledge,  though  he 
cannot  be  said  to  silence  his  adversary,  should  have  the  good 
sense  to  be  silent  himself;  which  puts  equally  an  end  to 
debate.  But,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  with  the  inves- 
tigation of  truth,  the  Cartesian  appeal  to  our  own  conscious- 
ness, of  which  Stewart  was  very  fond,  just  as  it  is  in 
principle,  may  end  in  an  assumption  of  our  own  prejudices 
as  the  standard  of  belief.  Nothing  can  be  truly  self-evident 
but  that  which  a  clear,  an  honest,  and  an  experienced  under- 
standing in  another  man  acknowledges  to  be  so. 

106.  Descartes  has  left  a  treatise  highly  valuable,  but  not 
very  much  known,  on  the  art  of  logic,  or  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  understanding.^     Once  only,  in  a  letter,  he  has 

1  Vol.  ii.  p.  305.  See,  too,  the  passage,  he  sustains  the  metaphysical  principles  of 
quoted  above,  in  his  posthumous  dialogue,     his  philosophy.     Of  these  two  little  tracts 

[Perhaps  the  best  answer  might   have  their  editor  has  said,  •'  that  they  equal  in 

been,   that  "  Cogito,  ergo  sum,"  though  vigor  and  perhaps  surpass  in  arrangement 

thrown  into  the  form  of  an  enthymeme,  the  Meditations,  and  Discourse  on  Method 

was  not  meant  so  much  for  a  logical  infer-  We  see  in  these  more  unequivocally  the 

ence,  as  an  assertion  of  consciousness.     It  main  object  of  Descartes,  and  the  spirit  of 

has  been  observed,  that  cogito  is  equiva-  the  revolution  which  has  created  modern 

lent  to  stt7n   cogitans,   and   involves  the  philosophy,  and  placed  in  the  undcrstand- 

conclusion.     It   is   impossible   to  employ  ing  itself  the  principle  of  all  certainty,  the 

rules  of  logic  upon  operations  of  the  mind  point  of  departure  for  all  legitimate  in- 

which  are  anterior   to    all    reasoning.  —  quiry.      They    might   seem    written    but 

1847.]  yesterday,  and  for  the   present  age."  — 

2  M.  Cousin  has  translated  and  repub-  Vol.  xi.,  preface,  p.  i.  I  may  mid  to  this, 
lishad  two  works  of  Descartes,  which  had  that  I  consider  the  Rules  for  the  Direction 
only  appeared  in  Opera  Posthuma  Cartesii,  of  the  Understanding  as  one  of  the  best 
Amstertlam,  1701.  Their  authenticity,  works  on  logic  (iu  the  enlarged  sense) 
from  external  and  intrinsic  proofs,  is  out  which  I  have  ever  read ;  more  practically 
of  question.  One  of  these  is  that  men-  useful,  perhaps,  to  young  students,  than 
tioned  in  the  text,  entitled  Rules  for  the  the  Novum  Organum  ;  and  though,  us  1 
Direction  of  the  Understanding ;  which,  have  said,  his  illustrations  are  chiefly 
though  logical  iu  its  subject,  takes  most  of  mathematical,  most  of  his  rules  are  appll- 
its  illustrations  from  mathematics.  The  cable  to  the  general  discipline  of  the  roa 
•  ther  is  a  dialogue,  left  imperfect,  io  which  soning  powers.     It  occupies  little  mort 
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alluded  lo  the  name  of  Bacon.^  There  are,  perhaps,  a  few 
passages  in  this  short  tract  that  remind  us  of  the  Treatise  on 
Novum  Organum.  But  I  do  not  know  that  the  coinci-  "t  of  logic. 
dence  is  such  as  to  warrant  a  suspicion  that  he  was  indebted 
to  it:  we  may  reckon  it  rather  a  parallel  than  a  derivative 
logic  ;  written  in  the  same  spirit  of  cautious,  inductive  proce- 
dure, less  brilliant  and  original  in  its  inventions,  but  of  moi-e 
general  application,  than  the  Novimi  Organum,  which  is  witl- 
some  difficulty  extended  beyond  the  province  of  natural  philo- 
sophy. Descartes  is  as  averse  as  Bacon  to  syllogistic  forms. 
•'  Truth,"  he  says,  "  often  escapes  from  these  fetters,  in  which 
those  who  employ  them  remain  entangled.  This  is  less  fre- 
quently the  case  with  those  who  make  no  use  of  logic ;  experi- 
ence siiowing  that  the  most  sul)tle  of  sophisms  cheat  none  but 
sophists  themselves,  not  those  who  trust  to  their  natural  rea- 
son. And,  to  convince  ourselves  how  little  this  syllogistic  aj-t 
serves  towards  the  discovery  of  truth,  we  may  remark  that 
the  logicians  can  form  no  syllogism  with  a  true  conclusion, 
unless  they  are  already  acquainted  with  the  truth  that  the 
syllogism  develops.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  vulgar  logic  is 
wholly  useless  to  him  who  would  discover  truth  for  himself, 
though  it  may  assist  in  explaining  to  others  the  truth  he 
already  knows,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  transfer  it  as  a 
science  from  philosophy  to  rhetoric."  ^ 

107.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  point  out  the 
many  profound  and  striking  thoughts  which  this  merits  of 
treatise  on  the  conduct  of  the  understanding,  and  his  writings. 
indeed  most  of  the  writings  of  Descartes,  contain.  "  The 
greater  part  of  the  questions  on  which  the  learned  dispute 
are  but  questions  of  words.  These  occur  so  frequently,  that, 
if  philosophers  would  agree  on  the  signification  of  their  words, 
scarce  any  of  their  controversies  would  remain."  This  has 
been  continually  said  since  ;  but  it  is  a  proof  of  some  {ii'o- 
gi-ess  in  wisdom,  when  the  original  thought  of  one  age  be- 
comes the  truism  of  the  next.  No  one  had  been  so  much  on 
his  guard  against  the  equivocation  of  words,  or  knew  so  well 
their  relation  to  the  operations  of  the  mind.     And  it  may  be 

than  one  hundred  pages;  and  I  think  that  *  "  Si  qiielqn'uu  de  cette  humeur  \nu 

I  am  doing  a  service  in  recommending  it.  loit   entreprendre   d'ecrire    Thistoire    de* 

Many  of  the  rules  will,  of  course,  be  found  apparen<-es  celestes  selon  la  method*  iX» 

in  later  books  ;  some,  possibly,  in  earlier.  Verulamius."  —  Vol.  vi.  p.  210 

This  tract,  as  well  as  the  dialogue  which  ^  Vol.  xi.  p.  255. 
follows  it,  is  incomplete  |  a  portion  being 
prcbably  lost 
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said  generally,  though  not  without  exception,  of  the  metaphy- 
sical writings  of  Descartes,  that  we  find  in  them  a  perspicuity 
which  springs  from  his  unremitting  attention  to  the  logical 
process  of  inquiry,  admitting  no  doubtful  or  ambiguous  posi- 
tion, and  never  requiring  from  his  reader  a  deference  to  any 
authority  but  that  of  demonstration.  It  is  a  great  advan- 
tage, in  reading  such  writers,  that  we  are  able  to  discern 
when  they  are  manifestly  in  the  wrong.  The  sophisms  of 
I'lato,  of  Aristotle,  of  the  schoolmen,  and  of  a  great  many 
recent  metaphysicians,  are  disguised  by  their  obscurity  ;  and, 
while  they  creep  insidiously  into  the  mind  of  the  reader,  are 
always  denied  and  explained  away  by  partial  disciples. 

108.  Stewart  has  praised  Descartes  for  having  recourse 
His  notions  ^o  the  evidence  of  consciousness  in  order  to  prove 
of  free-will,  the  liberty  of  the  will.  But  he  omits  to  tell  us,  that 
the  notions  entertained  by  this  philosopher  were  not  such 
as  have  been  generally  thought  compatible  with  free  agen- 
cy in  the  only  sense  that  admits  of  controversy.  It  was 
an  essential  part  of  the  theory  of  Descartes,  that  God  is  the 
cause  of  all  human  actions.  "  Before  God  sent  us  into 
the  world,"  he  says  in  a  letter,  "  he  knew  exactly  what  all 
the  inclinations  of  our  Avill  would  be  ;  it  is  he  that  has  im- 
})lanted  them  in  us  ;  it  is  he  also  that  has  disposed  all  other 
tilings,  so  that  such  or  such  objects  should  present  themselves 
to  us  at  such  or  such  times,  by  means  of  which  he  has  known 
that  our  I'ree-will  would  determine  us  to  such  or  such  actions, 
and  he  has  willed  that  it  should  be  so ;  but  he  has  not  willed 
to  compel  us  thereto."  ^  "  We  could  not  demonstrate,"  he  says 
at  another  time,  "  that  God  exists,  except  by  considering 
him  as  a  being  absolutely  perfect ;  and  he  could  not  be 
absolutely  perfect,  if  there  could  happen  any  thing  in  the 
world  which  did  not  spring  entirely  from  him.  .  .  .  Mere 
philosophy  is  enough  to  make  us  know  that  there  cannot  enter 
the  least  thought  into  the  mind  of  man,  but  God  must  wiU 
and  have  willed  from  all  eternity  that  it  should  enter  there." 
This  is  in  a  letter  to  his  highly  intelligent  friend,  the  Princess 
Palatine  Elizabeth,  grand-daughter  of  James  I.  ;  and  he 
proceeds  to  declare  himself  strongly  in  favor  of  predestination, 
denying  wholly  any  particular  providence,  to  which  she  had 
alluded,  as  changing  the  decrees  of  God,  and  all  efficacy  of 
player,  except  as  one  link  in  the  chain  of  his  determinationa 

»  Vol.  ix.  p.  374.  »  W..  p.  246. 
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Descartes,  therefore,  whatever  some  of  his  disciples  may  have 
become,  was  fiir  enough  from  an  Arminian  theology.  "  As  to 
free-will,"  he  says  elsewhere,  "  I  own  that,  thinking  only  of 
ourselves,  we  cannot  but  reckon  it  independent ;  but,  when  we 
think  of  the  infinite  power  of  God,  we  cannot  but  believe  that 
all  things  depend  on  him,  and  that  consequently  our  free-will 
must  do  so  too.  .  .  .  But,  since  our  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  God  should  not  hinder  us  from  being  assured  of  our  fnte- 
will,  because  we  feel,  and  are  conscious  of  it  in  ourselves,  so 
that  of  our  free-will  should  not  make  us  doubt  of  the  existence 
of  God.  For  the  independence  which  we  experience  and  feel 
in  ourselves,  and  which  is  sufficient  to  make  our  actions 
praiseworthy  or  blamable,  is  not  incompatible  with  a  depend- 
ence of  another  nature,  according  to  which  all  things  ai'O 
subject  to  God."^ 

109.    A  system  so  novel,  so  attractive  to  the  imagination 
by  its  bold  and  brilliant  paradoxes,  as  that  of  Des- 
cartes, could  not  but  excite  the  attention  of  an  age   gysTe^m,  and 
already  roused  to  the  desire  of  a  new  pliilosophy,   attacks 

11  p  •  1       •  TT-      /.  upon  it. 

and  to  the  scorn  ot  ancient  authority.  His  nrst 
treatises  appeared  in  French ;  and,  though  he  afterwards  em- 
ployed Latin,  his  works  were  very  soon  translated  by  his 
disciples,  and  under  his  own  care.  He  wrote  in  Latin  with 
great  perspicuity ;  in  French  with  liveliness  and  elegance. 
His  mathematical  and  optical  writings  gave  him  a  reputation 
which  envy  could  not  take  awaf,  and  secured  his  philosophy 
from  that  general  ridicule  which  sometimes  overwhelms  an 
obscure  author.  His  very  enemies,  numerous  and  vehement 
as  they  were,  served  to  enhance  the  celebrity  of  the  Cartesian 
system,  which  he  seems  to  have  anticipated  by  publishing 
their  objections  to  his  Meditations  with  his  own  replies.  In 
the  univei'sities,  bigoted  for  the  most  part  to  Aristotelian 
authority,  he  had  no  chance  of  public  reception ;  but  the 
influence  of  the  universities  was  much  diminished  in  France, 
and  a  new  theory  had  perhaps  better  chances  in  its  favor  on 
account  of  their  opposition.  But  the  Jesuits,  a  more  power- 
ful body,  were,  in  general,  adverse  to  the  Cartesian  system, 
and  especially  some  time  afterwards,  when  it  was  supposed 
to  have  the  countenance  of  several  leading  Jansenists.     Th« 

'  Vol.  Ix.  p.  368.  This  had  originally  determination  of  God  being  both  8Sfiert«d 
been  stated  in  the  I'rincipia  with  less  as  true,  but  their  co-existence  incompro* 
contideuce ;  the  free-will  of  man  and  pre-    hensibl*.     Vol.  iil.  p.  86 
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Epicurean  school,  led  by  Gassendi  and  Hobbes,  presented  a 
formidable  plialanx  ;  since  it  in  fact  comprehended  the  wits 
of  the  world,  the  men  of  indolence  and  sensuality,  quick  to 
discern  tlie  many  weaknesses  of  Cartesianism,  with  no  capa- 
city for  its  excellences.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  predo- 
minant this  class  was  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  both  in  France  and  England. 

110.  Descartes  was  evidently  in  considerable  alarm  lest  the 
Controversy  church  should  bear  with  its  weight  upon  his  philoso- 
mth  voet.  phy.'  He  had  the  censure  on  Galileo  before  his 
eyes,  and  certainly  used  some  chicane  of  words  as  to  the 
earth's  movement  upon  this  account.  It  was,  however,  in 
the  Protestant  country  which  he  had  chosen  as  his  harbor  of 
refuge  that  he  was  doomed  to  encounter  the  roughest  storm. 
Gisbert  Voet,  an  eminent  theologian  in  the  University  of 
Utrecht,  and  the  head  of  the  party  in  the  Church  of  Holland, 
which  had  been  victorious  in  the  Synod  of  Dort,  attacked 
Descartes  with  all  the  virulence  and  bigotiy  characteristic  of 
his  school  of  divinity.  The  famous  demonstration  of  the 
being  of  God  he  asserted  to  be  a  cover  for  atheism,  and 
thus  excited  a  flame  of  controversy ;  Descartes  being  not 
without  supporters  in  the  university,  especially  Regius,  pro- 
fessor of  medicine.  The  philosopher  was  induced  by  these 
assaults  to  change  his  residence  from  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Utrecht  to  Leyden.  Voet  did  not  cease  to  pursue  him 
with  outrageous  calumny,  an(Fsucceeded  in  obtaining  decrees 
of  the  senate  and  University  of  Utrecht,  which  interdicted 
Regius  from  teaching  that  "  new  and  unproved  {prcesvmpta) 
philosophy"  to  his  pupils.  The  war  of  libels  on  the  Voetian 
side  did  not  cease  for  some  years,  and  Descartes  replied  M^ith 
no  small  aci-imony  against  Voet  himself.  The  latter  had 
recourse  to  the  civil  power,  and  instituted  a  prosecution 
against  Descartes,  which  was  quashed  by  the  interference  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  But  many  in  the  University  of  Ley- 
den, under  the  influence  of  a  notable  theologian  of  that  age, 
named  Triglandius,  one  of  the  stoutest  champions  of  Dutch 
orthodoxy,  raised  a  ciy  against  the  Cartesian  philosophy  as 

1  "  On  a  tenement  assujetti  la  theologie  touchant  I'etendue  dn  monde  :  /lavoir  s'il 

4  Avistote,  qu'il  est  impossible  d'expliiiuer  est  fiui  ou  phitot  iufini,  et  si  tout  ceniion 

une   autre   philosopbie   qu'il    ne    semble  appelle    espa<'es    inia^naires    soient    del 

d'abord   qu'elle  soit   ooutre    la   foi.      Et  corps  crees  et  yeritables."  —  VoL   tI.  p. 

Apropos  de  ceoi,  je  tous  prie  de  me  man-  73. 
ttt  s'il  n'y  a  rien  de  determine  en  la  foi 
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being  favorable  to  Pelanjianism  and  Popery,  the  worst  names 
that  could  be  given  in  Holland ;  and  it  was  again  througli  the 
protection  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  tliat  he  escaped  a  public 
censure.  Regius,  the  most  zealous  of  his  original  advocates, 
began  to  swerve  from  the  fidelity  of  a  sworn  disciple,  and 
published  a  book  containing  some  theories  of  his  own,  which 
Descartes  thought  himself  obliged  to  disavow.  Ultimately 
be  found,  like  many  benefactors  of  mankind,  that  he  had  pur- 
chased reputation  at  the  cost  of  peace ;  and,  after  some  visits 
to  France,  where,  probal)ly  from  the  same  cause,  he  never 
designed  to  settle,  found  an  honorable  asylum  and  a  prema- 
ture death  at  the  court  of  Christina.  He  died  in  1651, 
having  worked  a  more  important  change  in  speculative  philo- 
sophy than  any  who  had  ])receded  him  since  the  revival  of 
learning ;  for  there  could  be  no  comparison  in  that  age  be- 
tween the  celebrity  and  effect  of  his  writings  and  those  of 
Lord  Bacon.' 

111.  The  prejudice  against  Descartes,  especially  in  his  o^vn 
country,  was  aggravated  by  his  indiscreet  and  not  charges  of 
very  w;irrantable  assumption  of  perfect  originality.^  piagiansm. 
No  one,  I  think,  can  fairly  refuse  to  own,  that  the  Cartesian 
metaphysics,  taken  in  their  consecutive  arrangement,  form 
truly  an  original  system ;  and  it  would  be  equally  unjust  to 
deny  the  splendid  discoveries  he  developed  in  algebra  and 
optics.  But,  upon  every  one  subject  which  Descartes  treated, 
he  has  not  escaped  the  charge  of  plagiarism :  professing 
always  to  be  ignorant  of  what  had  been  done  by  others,  he 
falls  perpetually  into  their  track ;  more,  as  his  adversaries 
maintained,  than  the  chances  of  coincidence  could  fairly  ex- 

^  The   life   of   Descartes   was   written,  inventing  my  own.     This  disposition  alone 

very  fully  and  with  the  warmth  of  a  dis-  impelled  me  in  youth   to   the  study   of 

clple,  by  Baillet,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  science :    hence,   whenever    a    new   book 

ICyi,  of  which   he  afterwards   published  promised  by  its  title  some  new  discovery, 

au  abridgment.     In  this,  we  find  at  length  before  sitting  down  to  read  it,  I  used  to 

the  attacks  made  on  him  by  the  Voetian  try    whether   my    own    natural   sag:icity 

theologians.      Brucker   has  given  a  long  could  lead  me  to  any  thing  of  the  kind ; 

and   valuable  account   of   the    Cartesian  and  I  took  care  not  to  lose  this  innocent 

philosophy,  but  not  favorable,  and   per-  pleasure   by   too   ha.sty   a   perustil.     This 

haps  not  quite  fair.     Vol.  v.  pp.  200-334.  answered   so  often,  that  I  at  length  per- 

Buhle    is,    as    usual,    much    iuferior    to  oeived   that   I   arrived   at   truth,   not   as 

Brucker.     But  those  who  omit  tho  ma-  otiier  men  do,  after  blind  and  precarioua 

thematical  portion  will  not  find  the  ori-  guesses,  by  good  luck  rather  than  skill ; 

ginal  works  of  Descartes  very  long ;   and  but  that  long  experience  had  taught  me 

they  are  well  worthy  of  being  read.  cerUdn   fixed   rules,   which   were  of  sup- 

2  "  I  confess,"  he  says  in  his  Logic,  "  that  prising  utility,  and  of  which  I  afterwards 

I  was  born  with  such  a  temper,  that  the  mai'e  use  to  discover  more  truths." — Vol. 

ehief  pleiisure  I  tiud  ir  study  is.  not  from  xi.  p.  252. 
Inaruiug  the  arguments  of  others,  but  by 
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plain.  Leibnitz  has  summed  up  the  claims  of  earlier  writers 
to  the  pretended  discoveries  of  Descartes ;  and  certainly  it  is 
a  pretty  long  bill  to  be  presented  to  any  author.  I  shall 
Insert  this  passage  in  a  note,  though  much  of  it  has  no  refer- 
ence to  this  portion  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy.'  It  may 
perhaps  be  thought  by  candid  minds,  that  we  cannot  apply 
the  doctrine  of  chances  to  coincidence  of  reasoning  in  men  of 
acute  and  inquisitive  spirits,  as  fairly  as  we  may  to  that 
)f  style  or  imagery ;  but,  if  we  hold  strictly  that  the  old  writer 
may  claim  the  exclusive  praise  of  a  philosophical  discovery, 
we  must  regret  to  see  such  a  multitude  of  feathers  plucked 
from  the  wing  of  an  eagle. 


*  "Dogmata  ejui  m^itaphysiea,  Telut 
circa  ideas  a  sensibus  remotas,  et  aniniK 
distinctiouein  a  corpore,  et  fluxam  per  se 
reruin  oiaterialium  tidem,  prorsus  Pla- 
tonica  sunt.  Argumentum  pro  existentia 
Dei,  ex  eo,  quod  ens  perfectissimum,  vel 
quo  niajus  intelligi  non  potest,  existen- 
tiam  infludit,  fait  Anselmi,  et  in  libro 
'  Contra  insipientem  '  inscripto  extat  inter 
qus  opera,  passiuique  a  scholasticis  exa- 
niinatur.  In  doctrina  de  continuo,  pleno 
.it  loco  Aristotelem  noster  secutus  est, 
Stoicosque  in  re  morali  penitus  expressit, 
floriferis  ut  apes  in  saltibus  omnia  libant. 
In  explicatione  rerum  mechanica  Leuoip- 
pum  et  Deniocritum  pra?euntes  liabuit 
qui  et  vortices  ipsos  jam  docuerant.  Jor- 
danus  Brunus  easdem  ferede  maguitudiue 
nniversi  ideas  habuisse  dicitur,  quem- 
admodum  et  notavit  V.  OC.  Stephanus 
Spleissius,  ut  de  Gilberto  nil  dicam,  cujus 
niagnetioae  considenitiones  tum  per  se,  turn 
ad  systema  universi  applicatas,  Cartesio 
plurimum  profiierunt.  Explioationem  gra- 
vitatis  per  materiae  solidioris  rejectionem 
in  tangente,  quod  in  physica  Oartesiana 
prope  pulcherrimum  est,  didicit  ex  Keple- 
To,  qui  similitudine  palearum  motu  aquae 
in  vase  gyrantia  ad  centrum  contrusarum 
rem  explicuit  primus.  Actionem  lucis  in 
distans,  similitudine  baculi  pres.si  jam 
vetores  adumbravere.  Circa  iridem  a  M. 
Antonio  de  Dominis  non  parum  lucis 
accepit.  Keplerum  fuisse  primum  suum 
in  dioptricis  magistrum,  et  in  eoargumen- 
to  oniues  ante  se  mortales  longo  intervallo 
antegressum,  fatetur  Cartesius  in  epistolis 
famiriaribus ;  nam  in  scriptis,  quae  ipse 
edidit,  longe  abest  a  tali  confessione  aut 
laude :  tametsi  ilia  ratio,  quie  rationum 
directiouem  explicat,  ex  compositione 
niniirum  duplicis  conatus  perpendicularis 
ad  supt-rficiem  et  ad  eandem  paralleli,  di- 
Berte  apud  Keplerum  extet,  qui  eodem, 
lit  Cartesius.  modo  aequalitatem  angulo 
rum  incidentiae  et  retiexiouis  liinc  leducit 


Idque  gratam  mentionem  ideo  merebatur, 
quod  omnis  prope  Cartesii  ratio<'inatio 
iiuic  innititur  principio.  Legem  refrac- 
tionis  primum  invenisse  Willebroodum 
Snellium.  Tsjiacus  Vossius  patefecit,  quau- 
quam  non  ideo  negare  ausim,  Cartesium 
in  eadem  incidere  potuisse  de  suo.  Nega- 
vit  in  epistolis  Vietam  sibi  lectum,  sed 
Thomas  Ilarrioti  Angli  libros  analyticoa 
posthumos  anno  1031  editos  vidisse  multi 
vix  dubitant ;  usque  adeo  maguus  est 
eorum  consensus  cum  calculo  geometriae 
Cartesianie.  Sane  jam  Uarriotus  aequa- 
tionem  nihilo  aequalem  posuit,  et  hinc 
derivavit,  quomodo  oriatur  aequatio  ex 
multiplicatione  radicuui  in  se  iuvicem,  et 
quomodo  radicum  auctione,  diminutione, 
multiplicatione  aut  divisioue  variari  aequa- 
tio  possit,  et  quomodo  proinde  natura,  et 
constitutio  aequationum  et  radicum  cog- 
Dosci  possit  ex  terminorum  hahitudine. 
Itaque  narrat  celeberrimus  Wallisius, 
Robervalium,  qui  miratus  erat,  undo 
Cartesio  in  nientem  veni^set  palmarium 
illud,  aequationem  ponere  aequalem  niliilo 
ad  instar  unius  quantitatis,  ostenso  sibi  a 
Domino  de  Cavendish  libro  Ilarrioti  ex- 
claniasse, '  11 1'a  vu  1  il  I'a  vu  1 '  vidit,  vidit. 
Reductionem  quadrato-quadratae  aequa- 
tionis  ad  cubicam  superiori  jam  8a?culo 
invenit  Ludovicus  Feri-arius,  cujus  vitani 
reliquit  Cardunus  ejus  familiaris.  Deni- 
que  fuit  Cartesius,  uta  virisdoctisdudum 
notatum  est,  et  ex  epistolis  nimium  ap- 
paret,  immodicus  contemptor  aliorum,  et 
iamae  cupiditate  ab  artificiis  non  abstinens, 
quae  parum  generosa  videri  possunt. 
Atque  haec  profecto  non  dico  animo  ob- 
trectandi  viro,  quem  mirifice  aestimo,  sed 
eo  consilio,  ut  cuique  suum  tribuatur, 
nee  unus  omnium  laudes  absorbeat ;  jus- 
tissimum  enim  est,  ut  inventoribus  suu9 
honos  eonstet,  nee  sublatis  virtutum 
fraemlis  praeclara  faciendi  studium  refri- 
gescat  "  —  Leibnitz,  apud  Brucker,  t.  266 
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112.  The  name  of  Descartes  as  a  great  metaphysical 
writer  has  revived,  in  some  measure,  of  late  years:  R^^^fj,^. 
and  this  has  been  chiefly  owing,  among  ourselves,  to  crease  of 
Dugald  Stewart ;  in  France,  to  the  growing  disposi-  ^^  ^'^*" 
tion  of  their  philosophei-s  to  cast  away  their  idols  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  "  I  am  disposed,"  says  our  Scottish  phi- 
losopher, "  to  date  the  origin  of  the  true  philosophy  of  mind 
from  the  Principia  (why  not  the  earlier  works  ?)  of  Descartes, 
rather  than  from  the  Organum  of  Bacon,  or  the  Essays  of 
Locke ;  without,  however,  meaning  to  compare  the  French 
author  wath  our  two  countrymen,  either  as  a  contributor  to 
our  stock  of /ac^s  relating  to  the  intellectual  phenomena,  or 
as  the  author  of  any  important  conclusion  concerning  the 
general  laws  to  which  they  may  be  referred."  The  excellent 
edition  by  M.  Cousin,  in  which  alone  the  entire  works  of 
Descartes  can  be  found,  is  a  homage  that  France  has  recently 
offered  to  his  memory,  and  an  important  contribution  to  the 
studious  both  of  metaphysical  and  mathematical  philosophy. 
I  have  made  use  of  no  other,  though  it  might  be  desirable  for 
the  inquirer  to  have  the  Latin  original  at  his  side,  especially 
in  those  works  which  had  not  been  seen  in  French  by  their 
author. 


Section  IV. 

On  the  Metaphyseal  Philosophy  of  Uobbes. 

113.  The  metaphysical  philosophy  of  Hobbes  was  pro- 
mulgated in  his  treatise  on  Human  Nature,  which  Metaphvsi- 
appeared  in  1 650.  This,  with  his  other  works,  De  cai  treatises 
Cive  and  De  Corpore  Politico,  were  fused  into  that  "^  "o^bes. 
great  and  general  system,  which  he  published  in  1651,  with 
the  title  of  Leviathan.  The  first  part  of  the  Leviathan,  "  Of 
Man,"  follows  the  several  chapters  of  the  treatise  on  Human 
Nature  with  much  regularity ;  but  so  numerous  are  the  en- 
largements or  omissions,  so  many  are  the  variations  with 
■which  the  author  has  expressed  the  same  positions,  that  they 
should  much  rather  be  considered  as  two  works,  than  as  two 
editions  of  the  same.     They  difl'er  more  than  Lord  Bacon's 
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treatise,  De  Angnientis  Scientiarum,  does  from  his  Advance- 
ment of  Learning.  I  shall,  however,  blend  the  two  in  a  single 
analysis ;  and  this  I  shall  generally  give,  as  far  as  is  possible, 
consistently  with  my  own  limits,  in  the  very  words  of  Hobbes. 
His  language  is  so  lucid  and  concise,  that  it  would  be  alraast 
as  improper  to  put  an  algel)raical  process  in  different  terms  as 
some  of  his  metaphysical  paragraphs.  But,  as  a  certain 
degree  of  abridgment  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  the  reader 
must  not  take  it  for  granted,  even  where  inverted  commas 
denote  a  closer  attention  to  the  text,  that  nothing  is  omitted, 
although,  in  such  cases,  I  never  hold  it  permissible  to  make 
an_y  change. 

114.  All  single  thoughts,  it  is  the  primary  tenet  of  Hobbes, 
His  theory  are  representations  or  appearances  of  some  quality 
of  sensation  ^f  ^  body  without  US,  wliich  is  commouly  called  an 
object.  "  There  is  no  conception  in  a  man's  mind,  wliich  hath 
not  at  fi''st  totally,  or  by  parts,  been  begotten  upon  the  organs 
of  sense.  The  rest  are  derived  from  that  original." '  In  the 
treatise  on  Human  Nature,  he  dwells  long  on  the  immediate 
causes  of  sensation;  and  if  no  alteration  had  been  made  in 
his  manuscript  since  he  wrote  his  dedication  to  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle,  in  1640,  he  must  be  owned  to  have  anticipated 
Coincident  Descartes  in  one  of  his  most  celebrated  doctrines. 
■with  Des-  "  Bccause  the  image  in  vision,  consisting  in  color 
and  shape,  is  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  qualities 
of  the  object  of  that  sense,  it  is  no  hard  matter  for  a  man  to 
fall  into  this  opinion,  that  the  same  color  and  shape  are  the 
very  qualities  themselves ;  and  for  the  same  cause,  that  sound 
and  noise  are  the  qualities  of  the  bell,  or  of  the  air.  And 
this  oj)inion  hath  been  so  long  received,  that  the  contrary 
must  needs  appear  a  great  paradox ;  and  yet  the  introduction 
of  species  visible  and  intelligible  (which  is  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  that  opinion),  passing  to  and  fro  from  the 
object,  is  worse  than  any  paradox,  as  being  a  plain  impossi- 
bility. I  shall,  therefore,  endeavor  to  make  plain  these 
points:  1.  That  the  subject  wherein  color  and  image  are  inhe- 
rent is  not  the  object  or  thing  seen.  2.  That  there  is  nothing 
without  us  (really)  which  we  call  an  image  or  color.  3.  That 
the  said  image  or  color  is  but  an  apposition  unto  us  of  tha 
motion,  agitation,  or  alteration,  which  the  object  worketh  in 
the  brain  or  spirits,  or  some  external  substance  of  the  head. 

^  Leviathan,  c.  1. 
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4.  That,  as  in  vision,  so  also  in  conceptions  that  arise  from 
tliC  other  senses,  the  subject  of  their  inherence  is  not  the 
object,  but  the  sentient."^  And  this  he  goes  on  to  prove- 
Nothing  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  Discours  sur  la  Methode, 
the  only  woi'k  of  Descartes  then  published ;  and,  even  if  we 
belie\e  Hobbes  to  have  interpolated  this  chapter  after  he  had 
read  the  INIeditations,  he  has  stated  the  principle  so  cleai-ly, 
and  illustrated  it  so  copiously,  that,  so  tar  especially  as  Locke 
and  the  English  metaphysicians  took  it  up,  we  may  almost 
reckon  him  another  original  source. 

115.  The  second  chapter  of  the  Leviathan,  "On  Imagina- 
tion," begins  with  one  of  those  acute  and  original  j^narina- 
observations  we  often  find  in  Ilobbes:  "That  when  Uonana 
a  thing  lic«  still,  unless  somewhat  else  stir  it,  it  will  ™^™'"7'* 
lie  still  tor  ever,  is  a  truth  that  no  man  doubts  of.  But  that 
when  a  thing  is  in  motion,  it  will  eternally  be  in  motion, 
unless  somewhat  stay  it,  though  the  reason  be  the  same, 
namely,  that  notliing  can  change  itself,  is  not  so  easily  assented 
to.  For  men  measure,  not  only  other  men,  but  all  other 
things,  by  themselves ;  and,  because  they  find  themselves  sub- 
ject after  motion  to  pain  and  lassitude,  think  every  thing  else 
grows  weary  of  motion  and  seeks  repose  of  its  own  accord." 
Tlie  j>liysical  principle  had  lately  been  established ;  but  the 
reason  here  given  for  the  contrary  prejudice,  though  not  the 
sole  one,  is  ingenious,  and  even  true.  Imagination  he  defines 
to  be  "  conception  remaining,  and  by  little  and  little  decaying 
after  the  act  of  sense."  ^  This  he  afterwards  expressed  less 
happily,  "  the  gradual  decline  of  the  motion  in  which  sense 
consists ; "  bis  phraseology  becoming  more  and  more  tinctured 
with  the  materialism  which  he  affected  in  all  his  philosophy. 
Neither  definition  seems  at  all  applicable  to  the  imagination 
which  calls  up  long  past  perceptions.  "  This  decaying  sense, 
when  we  would  express  the  thing  itself  (I  mean  fancy  itself), 
we  call  imagination ;  but  when  we  would  express  the  decay, 
and  signify  that  the  sense  is  fading,  old,  and  past,  it  is  called 
memory.  So  that  imagination  and  memory  are  but  one  thing, 
which  for  divers  considerations  hath  divers  names.^  It  is, 
however,  evident  that  imagination  and  memory  are  distin- 
guished by  something  more  than  their  names."  The  second 
fundamental  error  of  Hobbes  in  his  metaphysics,  his  extrava^ 
gant  n(»minalism,  if  so  it  should  be  called,  appears  in  thia 
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sentence,  as  the  first,  his  materialism,  does  in  that  pi-eviously 
quoted. 

116.  The  phenomena  of  dreaming  and  the  phantasms  of 
waking  men  are  considered  in  this  chapter  with  the  keen 
observation  and  cool  reason  of  Hobbes.^  I  am  not  sure  that 
he  has  gone  more  profoundly  into  psychological  speculations 
in  the  Leviathan  than  in  the  earlier  treatise  ;  but  it  bears 
witness  more  frequently  to  what  had  probably  been  the 
growth  of  the  intervening  period, —  a  proneness  to  political 
and  religious  allusion,  to  magnify  civil  and  to  depreciate 
ecclesiastical  power.  "  If  this  superstitious  fear  of  spirits 
were  taken  away,  and,  with  it,  prognostics  from  dreams,  false 
prophecies  and  many  other  things  depending  thereon,  by 
which  crafty  and  ambitious  persons  abuse  the  simple  people, 
men  would  be  much  more  fitted  than  they  are  for  civil  obedi- 
ence. And  this  ought  to  be  the  work  of  the  schools ;  but 
they  rather  nourish  such  doctrine."^ 

117.  The    fourth    chapter    on    Human    Nature,  and   the 

corresponding  third  chapter  of  the  Leviathan,  enti 
oJTrairof  ^^^^  "  ^o  Discourse,  or  the  Consequence  and  Train 
jmagina-       of  Ima"rination,"  are  amonj?  the  most  remarkable  in 

tio&  . 

Hobbes,  as  they  contain  the  elements  of  that  theorjl 
of   association,    which   was    slightly  touched   afterwards    by 
Locke,  but   developed   and   pushed  to  a  far  greater  extent 
by  Hartley.     "  The  cause,"    he    says,  "  of  the  coherence  or 
consequence  of  one  conception  to  another  is  their  first  cohe- 
rence or  consequence  at  that  time  when  they  are  produced  by 
sense  :  as  for  instance,  from  St.  Andrew  the  mind  runneth  to 
St.  Peter,  because  their  names  are  read  together ;  from  St. 
Peter  to  a  stone,  from  the  same  cause  ;  from  stone  to  founda- 
tion, because  we  see  them  together ;   and,  for  the  same  cause, 
from  foundation  to  church,  and  from  church  to  people,  and 
from  people  to  tumult ;   and,  according  to  this  exan^  pie,  the 
mind  may  run  almost  from  any  thing  to  any  thing."  '    This  he 
illustrates  in  the  Leviathan  by  the  well-known  anecdote  of  a 
question  suddenly  put  by  one,  in  convei-sation  about  the  death 
of  Charles  I.,  "  What  was  the  value  of  a  Roman  penny  ?  "  Of 
this  discourse,  as  he  calls  it,  in  a  larger  sense  of  the  word  than 
is  usual  with  the  logicians,  he  mentions  several  kinds ;    and 
after  observing  that   .ne  remembrance   of  succession  of  one 
thing  to  another,  that  is,  of  what  was  antecedent  and  what 

I  Hum  Nat.,  e.  8.  «  Id.  •  lA.,  e.  4,  §  2. 
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consequent  and  what  concomitant,  is  called  an  experiment, 
adds,  that  "  to  have  had  many  experiments  is  what  we  call 
experience,  which  is  nothing  else  but  remembrance  of  what 
antecedents  have  been  followed  by  what  consequents." ' 

118.  "No  man  can  have  a  conception  of  the  future,  for 
the  future  is  not  yet ;  but  of  our  conceptions  of  the 

past  we  make  a  future,  or  rather  call  past  future  ^'^p^™'"* 
relatively."  -  And  again  :  "  The  present  only  has  a  being  in 
nature :  things  past  have  a  being  in  the  memory  only,  but 
things  to  come  have  no  being  at  all ;  the  future  being  but  a 
fiction  of  the  mind,  applying  the  sequels  of  actions  past  to  the 
actions  that  are  present,  which  with  most  certainty  is  done  by 
him  that  has  most  experience,  but  not  with  certainty  enough. 
And  though  it  be  called  prudence,  when  the  event  answereth 
our  expectation,  yet  in  its  own  nature  it  is  but  presumption."* 
"  Wlien  we  have  observed  antecedents  and  consequents  fre- 
quently associated,  w^  take  one  for  a  sign  of  the  other ;  as 
clouds  foretell  rain,  and  rain  is  a  sign  there  have  been  clouds. 
But  signs  are  but  conjectural,  and  their  assurance  is  never  full 
or  evident.  For  though  a  man  have  always  seen  the  day  and 
night  to  follow  one  another  hitherto,  yet  can  he  not  thence 
conclude  they  shall  do  so,  or  that  they  have  done  so  eternally. 
Experience  concludeth  nothing  universally.  But  those  who 
have  most  experience  conjecture  best,  because  they  have  most 
signs  to  conjecture  by :  hence  old  men,  cceteris  paribus,  and 
men  of  quick  parts,  conjecture  better  than  the  young  or 
dull."  ■*  "  But  experience  is  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  ad- 
vantage of  natural  and  extemporary  wit,  though  perhaps 
many  young  men  think  the  contrary."  There  is  a  presump- 
tion of  the  past  as  well  as  the  future  founded  on  experience, 
as  wlien,  from  having  often  seen  ashes  after  fire,  we  infer  from 
seeing  them  again  that  there  has  been  fire.  But  this  is  aa 
conjectural  as  our  expectations  of  the  future.^ 

119.  In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  chapter  in  the  Levia- 
than, he  adds,  what  is  a  very  leading  principle  in  „ 

•'Oil  TJncoDccivj^ 

tiie   philosophy  of  Hobbes,  but  seems  to  have  no  bieness  of 
particular  relation  to  what  has  preceded :  "  What-  '"''"''y- 
soever  we  imagine  is  finite ;    therefore  there   is  no  idea  or 
C4  nception  of  any  thing  we  call  infinite.     No  man  can  have 
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in  his  mind  an  image  of  infinite  magnitude,  nor  conceive 
infinite  swiftness,  infinite  time,  or  infinite  force,  or  infinite 
power.  When  we  say  any  thing  is  infinite,  we  signify  only 
that  we  are  not  able  to  conceive  the  ends  and  bounds  of  the 
tilings  named ;  having  no  conception  of  the  thing,  but  of  our 
own  inability.  And  therefore  the  name  of  God  is  used,  not 
to  make  us  conceive  him,  —  for  he  is  incomprehensible,  and 
his  greatness  and  power  are  inconceivable,  —  but  that  we 
may  honor  him.  Also  because  whatsoever,  as  I  said  before, 
we  conceive,  has  been  perceived  first  by  sense,  either  all  at 
once,  or  by  parts ;  a  man  can  have  no  thought,  representing 
any  tiling,  not  subject  to  sense.  No  man,  therefore,  can  con- 
ceive any  tiling,  but  he  must  conceive  it  in  some  place,  and 
indeed  witli  some  determinate  magnitude,  and  which  may  be 
divided  into  parts,  nor  that  any  thing  is  all  in  this  place  and 
all  in  anotiier  place  at  the  same  time,  nor  that  two  or  more 
things  can  be  in  one  and  the  same  place  at  once.  For  none 
of  these  things  ever  have,  or  can  be  incident  to  sense,  but  are 
absurd  speeches,  talien  upon  credit  witliout  any  signification 
at  all,  from  deceived  philosophers,  and  deceived  or  deceiving 
sciioolmen."  This,  we  have  seen  in  the  last  section,  had  been 
already  discussed  with  Descartes.  The  paralogism  of  Hobbes 
consists  in  his  imposing  a  limited  sense  on  the  word  "  idea  "  or 
"  conception,"  and  assuming  that  what  cannot  be  conceived 
according  to  that  sense  has  no  signification  at  all. 

120.  The  next  chapter,  being  the  fifth  in  one  treatise, 
Origin  of  ^ud  the  fourth  in  the  other,  may  be  reckoned,  per- 
laiiguage.  haps,  the  most  valuable  as  well  as  original  in  the 
writings  of  Hobbes.  It  relates  to  speech  and  language. 
"  The  invention  of  printing,"  he  begins  by  observing,  "  though 
ingenious,  compared  with  the  invention  of  letters,  is  no  great 
matter.  .  .  .  But  the  most  noble  and  profitable  invention  of  all 
others  was  that  of  speech,  consisting  of  names  or  appellations, 
and  their  connection,  wliereby  men  register  their  thoughts, 
recall  them  when  they  are  past,  and  also  declare  them  one  to 
another  for  mutual  utility  and  conversation  ;  without  which 
there  had  been  amongst  men  neither  commonwealth  nor 
society,  nor  content  nor  peace,  no  more  than  among  lions, 
bears,  and  wolves.  The  first  author  of  speech  was  God  him- 
self, tliat  instructed  Adam  how  to  name  such  creatures  as 
he  ])resented  to  his  sight ;  for  the  Scripture  goeth  no  further 
in  this  matter.     But  tliis   was   sufficient   to   direct   liim   to 
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add  the  experience  and  use  of  the  creatures 

sh*^  casion,  and  to  join  them  in  such  manner 

y  make  himself  vniderstood ;   and  so,  by  suc- 

io  much  language  miglit  be  gotten  as  he  had 

ongli  not  so  copious  as  an  orator  or  pliiloso- 

'ount  of  the  original  of  language  appears  it 
ible  as  it  is  succinct  and  clear.     iJut    ,jj,      ,jj| 
Jiat  there  could  have  been  no  society   <■•■"'  'I'wry 
e  among  mankmd  without  language, 
strumcnt  of  contract,  is  too  much  Ibunded  upon 
his  cal  speculations*:    nor  is  it  proved  by  the  com- 

parisou  ns,  bears,  and  wolves,  even  if  the  analogy  could 

be  admitiv  ;  since  the  state  of  wariare  which  he  here  inti- 
mates to  be  natural  to  man,  does  not  commonly  subsist  in 
these  wild  animals  of  the  same  species.  Stevis  inter  se  con.' 
venit  tC7's>s,  is  an  old  remark.  But,  taking  mankind  with  as 
much  j)roi)ensity  to  violence  towards  each  other  as  Ilobbes 
could  suggest,  is  it  speech,  or  reason  and  the  sense  of  self- 
interest,  which  has  restrained  this  within  the  boundaries 
imposed  on  it  by  civil  society  ?  The  position  ai)])ears  to  be, 
that  man,  with  every  other  faculty  and  attribute  of  his  nature 
except  language,  could  never  have  lived  in  conmnmity  with 
his  fellows.  It  is  manifest,  that  the  mechanism  of  such  a 
community  would  have  been  very  imperfect.  But,  possessing 
his  rational  powers,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  he  might  not  have 
devised  signs  to  make  known  his  S])ecial  wants,  or  why  he 
might  not  have  attained  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  his 
species  and  foundation  of  society,  —  the  exchange  of  what  he 
liked  less  for  what  he  liked  better. 

122.  This  will  apjjcar  more  evident,  and  the  exaggerated  no- 
tions of  the  school  of  Ilobbes  as  to  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  language  to  the  mutual  relations  of  mankind   ofspt-e-lb 
will  be  checked,  bv  considering  what  was  not  so  well   «'\"Kge- 
understood  in  his  age  as  at  present,  —  the  intellectual 
capacities   of  tho.^e  who   are   born   deaf,  and   the   resources 
which  they  are  able  to  emjtloy.     It  can  hardly  be  questioned, 
but  that  a  number  of  families  thrown  together  in  this  unfor- 
tunate   situation,   without    other    intercourse,    could    by    tlie 
exei'cise  of  their  natural  reason,  as  well  as  the  domestic  and 
social  affections,  constitute  themselves  into  a  sort  of  common- 

>  Leviatbuu,  c.  4. 
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wealth,  at  leant  as  regular  as  that  of  ants  and  bees.  But 
those  whom  we  have  known  to  want  the  use  of  speech  have 
also  wanted  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  have  thus  been  shut  out 
from  many  assistances  to  the  reasoning  faculties,  which  our 
hypothesis  need  not  exclude.  The  fair  supposition  is  that  of 
a  number  of  persons  merely  dumb ;  and,  although  they  would 
not  have  laws  or  learning,  it  does  not  seem  impossible  that 
they  might  maintain  at  least  a  patriarchal,  if  not  a  political, 
society  for  many  generations.  Upon  the  lowest  supposition, 
they  could  not  be  inferior  to  the  Chimpanzees,  who  are  said 
to  live  in  communities  in  the  forests  of  Angola. 

123.  The  succession  of  conceptions  in  the  mind  depending 
Use  of  wholly  on  that  which  they  had  one  to  another  when 
names.  produced  by  the  senses,  they  cannot  be  recalled  at 
our  choice  and  the  need  we  have  of  them,  "  but  as  it  chanceth 
us  to  hear  and  see  such  things  as  shall  bring  them  to  our 
mind.  Hence  brutes  are  unable  to  call  what  they  want  to 
mind,  and  often,  though  tliey  hide  food,  do  not  know  where 
to  find  it.  But  man  has  the  power  to  set  up  marks  or  sensi- 
ble objects,  and  remember  thereby  somewhat  past.  The  most 
eminent  of  these  are  names  or  articulate  sounds,  by  which  we 
recall  some  conception  of  things  to  which  we  give  those 
names ;  as  the  appellation  '  white '  bringeth  to  remembrance 
the  quality  of  such  objects  as  produce  that  color  or  conception 
in  us.  It  is  by  names  that  we  are  capable  of  science,  as  for 
instance  that  of  number ;  for  beasts  cannot  number  for  want 
of  words,  and  do  not  miss  one  or  two  out  of  their  young ;  nor 
could  a  man,  without  repeating  orally  or  mentally  the  words 
of  number,  know  how  many  pieces  of  money  may  be  before 
him."  ^  We  have  here  another  assumption,  that  the  num- 
bering faculty  is  not  stronger  in  man  than  in  brutes,  and  also 
that  the  former  could  not  have  found  out  how  to  divide  a 
heap  of  coins  into  parcels  without  the  use  of  words  of 
number.  The  experiment  might  be  tried  with  a  deaf  and 
dumb  child. 

124.  Of  names,  some  are  proper,  and  some  common  to 
„           .    many  or  universal,  there  being  nothing  in  the  world 

Names  uni-    '""'V    "  nit-  i 

versai,  not  universal  but  names ;  for  the  thmgs  named  are  every 
reauties.  ^^^  ^^  them  individual  and  singular.  '•  One  univer- 
Bal  name  is  imposed  on  many  things  for  their  similitude  in 
some  quality  or  other  accidents ;  and  whereas  a  proper  name 
1  Hum.  Nat.,  e.  5. 
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bringeth  to  mind  one  thing  only,  universals  recall  any  one 
of  those  many."^  "The  universality  of  one  name  to  many 
things  hath  been  the  cause  that  men  think  the  things  are 
themselves  universal,  and  so  seriously  contend,  that  besides 
Peter  and  John,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  men  that  are,  have 
been,  or  shall  be  in  the  world,  there  is  yet  something  else 
that  we  call  man,  viz.  man  in  general ;  deceiving  themselves 
by  taking  the  universal  or  general  appellation  for  tlie  thing 
it  signifieth."  For  if  one  should  desire  the  painter  to  make 
him  the  picture  of  a  man,  wliich  is  as  much  as  to  say,  of 
a  man  in  general,  he  meaneth  no  more  but  that  the  painter 
should  choose  what  man  he  pleaseth  to  draw,  which  must 
needs  be  some  of  them  that  are,  or  have  been,  or  may  be, 
none  of  which  are  universal.  But  when  he  would  have  him 
to  draw  the  picture  of  the  king,  or  any  particular  person,  he 
limiteth  the  painter  to  that  one  pereon  he  chooseth.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  there  is  nothing  universal  but  names, 
which  are  therefore  called  indefinite."^ 

125.  "  By  this  imposition  of  names,  some  of  larger,  some 
of  stricter   signification,  we    turn   the   reckoning  of  nowim- 
the  consequences  of  things  imagined  in  the  mind  into   pos«J- 
a  reckoning  of  the  consequences  of  appellations."*     Hence 
he  thinks,  that,  though  a  man  born  deaf  and  dumb  might  by 
meditation  know  that  the   angles  of  one  triangle  are  equfii 

'  Ijer.,  c.  4.  other."  —  Cap.  2,  s.  9.     "  Imaf^ination  " 

'  "  An  Universal,"  he  s.ays  in  his  Logic,  and  "'  memory  "  are  used  by  Uobbes  al- 

"is  not  a  name  of  many  things  collective-  most  as  synonymes. 
ly,  but  of  each  tjiken  sepanitely  (sigiilalim        ^  Hum.  Nat.,  c.  6. 

lumptorum).     Man  is  not  the  name  of  the        *  It  may  deserve  to  be  remarked,  that 

human  species  in  general,  but  of  each  sin-  Ilobbea   himself,   nominalist  as   he    was, 

gle  man,  Peter,  John,  and  the  rest,  sepa-  did  not  limit  reasoning  to  comparison  of 

rately.     Therefore  this  universal  name  is  propositions,   a.s   some  later  writers  havs 

not  the  name  of  any  thing  existing  in  na-  been  inclined  to  do,  and  as,  in  his  objec- 

ture,  nor  of  any  idea  or  phantasm  formed  tions  to  Descartes,  he  might  seem  to  do. 

In  the  mind,  but  always  of  some  word  or  himself.     This  may  be  inferred  from  the 

name.     Thus  when  an  animal,  or  a  stone,  sentence  quoted  in  the  text,  and  more  ex- 

or  a  ghost  {spectnun),  or  any  thing  else,  pressly,  though  not  quite  perspicuously, 

is  called  universal,  we  are  not  to  under-  from   a   passage   in  the  Computatio,  sive 

stand  that  any  man  or  stone  or  any  thing  I^ogica,  his  Latin  treatise  published  after 

else  wiis,  or  is,  or  can  be,  an  universal,  but  the  Leviathan.     "  Quomodo  autem  animo 

only   that  these  words  'animal,'  'stone,'  sine  vnrhis  tncita  cogilntione  raliocimmdo 

and  the  like,  are  universal  names,  that  is,  aildfre.  et  svblrahere  solemus  unouutaltero 

names  comnioa  to  many  things,  and  the  exemplo  ostendendiim  est.     Si  quis  ergo  o 

,  conceptions  corresponding  to  them  in  the  longinquo aliquid obscure  videat,etsi  nulla 

mind  are  the  images  and   phant;isms  of  sint  imposita  vocabula,  habet  tamon  eju» 

single  animals  or  other  things.     And  there-  rei  ideam  eandem  propter  quam  impositis 

fore  we  do  not  need,  in  order  to  underst.^nd  nunc  vocabulis  dicit  ejim  rem  esse  corpus, 

what  is  meant  by  an  universal,  any  other  Postquam  autem  propius  accesserit,  vide- 

faculty  than  that  of  imagination,  by  which  ritque   eandem    rem  certo  quodam  mo<lo 

we  remember  that  such  words  have  excited  nunc  uno,  nunc  alio  in  loco  esse,  habebil 

the  conception   in   oui   minds  sometimes  ejusdem  ideam  novani,  propter  quam  nun* 

cf  one  particular  thing,  sometimes  of  an-  tulem  rem  animatam  vouat."  &c.  —  p.  2 
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to  two  right  ones,  lie  oould  not,  on  seeing  another  triangle  of 
ditterent  shape,  inter  the  same  without  a  similar  process. 
But  by  the  help  of  words,  after  having  observed  the  equality 
is  not  consequent  on  any  thing  peculiar  to  one  triangle,  but 
on  the  number  of  sides  and  angles  which  is  common  to  all, 
he  registers  his  discovery  in  a  proposition.  This  is  surely 
to  contbund  the  antecedent  process  of  reasoning  with  what  he 
calls  the  registrj',  which  ibllows  it.  The  instance,  however, 
is  not  hapjnly  chosen ;  and  Hobbes  has  conceded  the  whole 
point  in  question,  by  admitting  that  the  truth  of  the  propo- 
sition could  be  obserred,  which  cannot  require  the  use  of 
words.^  He  exjwesses  the  next  sentence  with  more  felicity. 
"  And  thus  the  consequence  found  in  one  particular  comes  to 
be  registered  and  remembered  as  an  universal  rule,  and  dis- 
charges our  mental  reckoning  of  time  and  j)lace  ;  and  delivers 
us  from  all  labor  of  the  mind  saving  the  first,  and  makes  that 
which  was  found  true  here  and  now  to  be  true  in  all  times 
and  places." - 

126.  The  equivocal  use  of  names  makes  it  often  difficult 
The  subject  ^o  recover  those  conceptions  for  which  they  were 
continued,  designed  "  not  only  in  the  language  of  others, 
wherein  we  are  to  consider  the  drift  and  occasion  and  con- 
texture of  the  speech,  as  well  as  the  wortls  themselves, 
but  in  our  own  discourse,  which,  being  derived  from  the 
custom  and  common  use  of  si)eech,  rcpresenteth  unto  us  not 
our  own  conceptions.  It  is,  therefore,  a  great  ability  in  a 
man,  out  of  the  words,  contexture,  and  other  circumstances 
of  language,  to  deliver  himself  from  equivocation,  and  to 
find  out  the  true  meaning  of  what  is  said;  and  ihis  is  it  we 
call  understanding."^  "  If  speech  be  peculiar  to  man,  as  for 
aught  I  know  it  is,  then  is  understanding  peculiar  to  him  al>o; 
understanding  beinjr  nothing  else  but  concei)tion  caused  by 

'  The  demonstration  of  the  thirty -second  angles  admitted  of  any  rlementary  demon- 
proposition  of  Eurlid  could  leave  no  oueiu  stration,  such  as  might  occur  in  the  in- 
doubt  whetlier  this   projiei-ty   were  com-  fancy  of  geometry,  without  making  use  of 
men  to  all    triangles,   after  it   had   been  the  property  of  parallel  lines,  assumed  in 
proved  in  a,  single   instance.     It   is  said,  the  twelfth  axiom  of  Kuclid,  tlie  difficul- 
however,    to  be   recorded   by   an  ancient  ties  consequent  on  that  assumption  would 
writer,  that  thi.s  discovery  wa,s  first  made  readily    be    evaded.       See    the    Note    on 
as  to  equilateral,  afterwards  as  to  isosc^'les,  Euclid,  i.  29,  by  I'layfair,  who  lias  given  a    ' 
ind  lastly  a,s  toother  triangles.     Stewarfs  demonstration  of  his  own,  but  one  which 
Philosophy  of  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii.  chap,  involves  the  idea  of  motion  rather  more 
iv.  sect.  2.     The  mode  of  proof  must  have  than  was  usual  witli  the  Greeks  In  tbeiz 
been  ditlcn-nt  from   th;vt  of  Euclid.     And  elementary  propositions, 
this  might  pijs,<i))ly  lead  us  to  suspect  the  -  JiCV. 
truth  of  the  tradition.     For  if  the  eciuality  8  Uum.  Jjat. 
of  the  angles  of  a  triangle   to   two   right 
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speech."^  This  definition  is  arbitrary,  and  not  conformable 
to  the  usual  sense.  "  True  and  false,"  lie  observes  afterwards, 
"  are  attributes  of  speech,  not  of  things :  where  speech  is  not, 
there  is  neitlier  truth  nor  falsehood,  though  there  may  ba 
error.  Hence,  as  truth  consists  in  the  right  ordering  of 
names  in  our  affirmations,  a  man  that  seeks  precise  truth 
hath  need  to  remember  what  every  word  he  uses  stands  for, 
and  place  it  accordingly.  In  geometry,  the  only  science 
hitherto  known,  men  begin  by  definitions.  And  every  man 
who  aspires  to  true  knowledge  should  examine  the  definitions 
of  former  authors,  and  either  correct  them  or  make  them 
anew.  For  the  errors  of  definitions  multiply  themselves, 
according  as  the  reckoning  proceeds,  and  lead  men  into  absur- 
dities, which  at  last  they  see,  but  cannot  avoid  without 
reckoning  anew  from  the  beginning,  in  which  lies  the  foun- 
dation of  their  errors.  ...  In  the  right  definition  of  names 
lies  the  first  use  of  speech,  which  is  the  acquisition  of  science. 
And  in  wrong  or  no  definitions  lies  the  first  abuse  from  which 
proceed  all  false  and  senseless  tenets,  which  make  those  men 
that  take  their  instruction  from  the  authority  of  books,  and 
not  from  their  own  meditation,  to  be  as  much  below  the 
condition  of  ignorant  men,  as  men  endued  with  true  science 
are  above  it.  For,  between  true  science  and  erroneous  doc- 
trine, ignorance  is  in  the  middle.  "Words  are  wise  men's 
counters,  —  they  do  but  reckon  by  them ;  but  they  are  the 
money  of  fools."  ^ 

127.  "The  names  of  such  things  as  affect  us,  that  is, 
which  please  and  displease  us,  because  all  men  be  jf_^^g,  ^(, 
not  alike  affected  with  the  same  thing,  nor  the  same  fcreutiy 
man  at  all  times,  are,  in  the  common  discourse  of  "^'p°''*'  • 
men,  of  inconstant  signification.  For  seeing  all  names  are 
imposed  to  signify  our  conceptions,  and  all  our  affections 
are  but  conceptions,  when  we  conceive  the  same  thoughts 
differently,  we  can  hardly  avoid  different  naming  of  them. 
For  though  the  nature  of  that  we  conceive  be  the  same, 
yet  the  diversity  of  our  reception  of  it,  in  respect  of  different 
constitutions  of  body  and  prejudices  of  opinion,  gives  every 
thing  a  tincture  of  our  different  passions.  And  therefore,  in 
reasoning,  a  man  must  take  heed  of  words,  which,  besides  the 
signification  of  what  we  imagine  of  their  nature,  have  a 
signification  also  of  the  nature,  disposition,  and  interest  of  the 
^  Lev  *  Id. 
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sjfeaker ;  such  as  are  the  names  of  virtues  and  vices :  for  one 
I'^an  calleth  wisdom  what  another  calleth  fear,  and  one  cruelty 
vvhat  another  justice;  one  prodigality  what  another 'magna- 
nimity, and  one  gravity  what  another  stupidity,  &c.  And 
therefore  such  names  can  never  be  true  grounds  of  any  ratio- 
cination. No  more  can  metaphors  and  tropes  of  speech  ;  but 
these  are  less  dangerous  because  they  profess  their  incon- 
jstancy,  which  the  other  do  not."^  Thus  ends  this  chapter  of 
(the  Leviathan,  wliich,  with  the  corresponding  one  in  the 
treatise  on  Human  Nature,  are,  notwithstanding  what  appear 
to  me  some  erroneous  principles,  as  full,  perliaps,  of  deep  and 
original  thoughts  as  any  other  pages  of  equal  length  on 
the  art  of  reasoning,  and  philosophy  of  language.  Many  have 
borrowed  from  Hobbes  without  naming  him ;  and,  in  fact, 
he  is  the  founder  of  the  Nominalist  school  in  England.  He 
may  probably  have  conversed  with  Bacon  on  these  subjects : 
we  see  much  of  that  master's  style  of  illustration,  liut  as 
Bacon  was  sometimes  too  excursive  to  sift  pai'ticulars,  so 
Hobbes  has  sometimes  wanted  a  comprehensive  view. 

128.  "There  are,"  to  proceed  with  Hobbes,  "two  kinds  of 
knowledge :  the  one,  sense,  or  knowledge  original, 

Knowledge.  ,  *=      ,  J.     i  ,  i  ? 

and  remembrance  oi  the  same ;  the  other,  science, 
or  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  propositions,  derived  from  under- 
standing. Both  are  but  experience,  —  one  of  things  from 
without,  the  other  from  the  proper  use  of  words  in  language ; 
and,  experience  being  but  remembrance,  all  knowledge  is 
remembrance.-  Knowledge  implies  two  things,  truth  and 
evidence :  the  latter  is  the  concomitance  of  a  man's  concep- 
tion with  the  words  that  signify  such  conception  in  the  act  of 
ratiocination."  If  a  man  does  not  annex  a  meaning  to  his 
words,  his  conclusions  are  not  evident  to  him.  "  Evidence  is 
to  truth  as  the  sap  to  the  tree,  which,  so  far  as  it  creepeth 
along  with  tlie  body  and  branches,  keepeth  them  alive :  when 
it  forsaketh  them,  they  die ;  for  this  evidence,  which  is 
meaning  with  our  words,  is  the  life  of  truth."  "  Science 
is  evidence  of  truth,  from  some  beginning  or  principle  of 
sense.  The  first  principle  of  knowledge  is,  that  we  have  such 
and  such  conceptions ;  the  second,  that  we  have  thus  and 
thus  named  the  things  whereof  they  are  conceptions ;  the 
third  is,  that  we  have  joined  those  names  in  such  manner  as 
to  make  true  propositions  ;  the  fourth  and  last  is,  that  we  have 
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joined  these  propositions  in  such  manner  as   they   be   con- 
cluding, and  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  said  to  be  known."'' 

129.  Reasoning  is  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  parcels. 
"  In  whatever  matter  there  is  room  for  addition  and   „ 

...  .  ,  ReasoniDg. 

subtraction,  there  is  room  for  reason ;  and  where 
these  have  no  place,  then  reason  has  nothing  at  all  to  do."^ 
This  is  neither  as  perspicuously  expressed,  nor  as  satisfacto- 
rily illustrated,  as  is  usual  with  Hobbes  ;  but  it  is  true  thf 
all  syllogistic  reasoning  is  dej)endent  upon  quantity  alone,  anu 
consequently  upon  that  which  is  capable  of  addition  and  sub- 
traction. This  seems  not  to  have  been  clearly  perceived 
by  some  writers  of  the  old  Aristotelian  school,  or  perhaps  by 
some  others,  who,  Jis  far  as  I  can  judge,  have  a  notion  that 
the  relation  of  a  genus  to  a  species,  or  a  predicate  to  its  sub- 
ject, considei'ed  merely  as  to  syllogism  or  deductive  reasoning, 
is  something  difterent  from  that  of  a  whole  to  its  parts  ;  which 
would  deprive  that  logic  of  its  chief  boast,  its  axiomatic  evi- 
dence. But,  as  this  would  appear  too  dry  to  some  readers,  I 
shall  pursue  it  farther  in  a  note.' 


1  Hum.  Nat...  c.  6. 

2  Lev.,  c.  5. 

3  Dugald  Stewart  (Elements  of  Philoso- 
phy, &c.,  vol.  ii.  ch.  ii.  sect.  2)  has  treated 
this  theory  of  Hobbes  on  rea.-'oning,  as 
well  as  that  of  Coudillac,  which  seems 
much  the  same,  with  great  s<^om,  as  "  too 
puerile  to  admit  of  {i.e.,  require)  refuta- 
tion." 1  do  not  myself  think  the  lan- 
guage of  Hobbes,  either  here,  or  as  quoted 
by  Stewart  from  his  L;\tin  treatise  on  Logic, 
so  perspicuous  as  usual.  But  I  cannot 
help  being  of  opinion,  that  he  is  substan- 
tially right.  For  surely,  when  we  assert 
that  A  is  B,  we  assert  that  all  things  which 
fall  under  the  class  B,  taken  collectively, 
comprehend  A  ;  or  that  B  =r  A  +  X  ;  B 
beiug  here  put,  it  is  to  be  observed,  not 
for  the  res  prerdicala  itself,  but  for  the 
concrete  de  </uibus  prrptticaniJum  est.  I 
mention  tliis,  because  this  elliptical  use  of 
the  word  "  predicate  "'  seems  to  have  occa- 
sioned some  confusion  in  wxiters  on  logic. 
The  predicate,  strictly  taken,  being  an 
attribute  or  quality,  cannot  be  said  to 
include  or  contjiin  the  subject.  But  to  re- 
turn, when  we  say  B:=A-|-X,  or  B — X=:A, 
since  we  do  not  compare,  in  such  a  propo- 
sition as  is  here  supposed,  A  with  X,  we 
only  mean  that  A  =:  A,  or  that  a  certain 
part  of  B  is  the  same  as  itself.  Agiiin,  in 
a  particular  affirmative,  Some  A  is  B,  we 
assert  that  part  of  A,  or  A — Y,  is  contained 
in  B,  or  that  B  may  be  expres.sed  by 
A. — Y+X.    So  also  when  we  say,  Some  A 


b  not  B,  we  equally  divide  the  class  or 
genus  1!  into  A  —  Y  and  X,  or  assert  that 
B  =  A  — Y-|-X ;  but.  in  this  case,  the  sub- 
ject is  no  longer  A — Y,  but  the  remainder, 
or  other  part  of  A,  namely,  Y  ;  and  this  la 
not  found  in  either  t«rm  of  the  predicate. 
Finally,  in  the  universal  negative.  No  A 
(neither  A— Y  nor  Y)  is  B,  the  A  Y  of  the 
predicate  vanishes  or  has  no  value,  and  B 
becomes  equal  to  X,  which  is  incapable  of 
measurement  with  A,  and  con.sequently 
with  either  A  —  Y  or  Y,  which  make  up  A. 
Now,  if  we  combine  this  with  another  pro- 
position, in  order  to  form  a  syllogism,  and 
say  that  C  is  A,  we  find,  as  before,  that 
A:=C-|-Z;  and,  substituting  this  value 
of  A  in  the  former  proposition,  it  appears 
that  B  =  C  +  Z  -f-  X.  Then,  in  the  con- 
clusion, we  h.ave,  C  Is  B ;  that  is,  C  is  a 
part  of  0  -|-  Z  -|-  X  And  the  same  in  the 
three  other  cases  or  moods  of  the  figure. 
This  seems  to  be,  in  plainer  terms,  what 
Hobbes  means  by  addition  or  subtrac- 
tion of  parcels,  and  what  Condillac  means 
by  rather  a  lax  expression,  that  equa 
tions  and  propositions  are  at  bottom  the 
same;  or,  as  he  phrases  it  better,  "  I'evi- 
dence  de  raison  consiste  uniquement  dans 
ridentite."  If  we  add  to  this,  as  he 
prob.ibly  intended,  non-identity,  as  the 
condition  of  all  negative  conclusions,  it 
seems  to  be  no  more  than  is  necessarily 
involved  in  the  fundamental  principle  of 
syllogism,  the  dictum  de  ntnni  et  vidio: 
which  may  be  thus  reduced  to  its  shortest 
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130.  A  man  may  reckon  without  the  use  of  words  in  parti- 
Faise  rea-  culai"  things,  as  in  conjecturing  from  the  siglit  of  any 
soniug.        thing  what  is  hkely  to  follow ;    and,  if  he  reckons 


terms :  "  Whatever  can  be  divided  into 
parts,  include.^  all  those  parts,  and  nothing 
else."  This  is  not  limited  to  mathematical 
quantity,  but  includes  every  thing  which 
admits  of  more  and  less.  Uobbes  ha.s  a 
good  p.ossage  in  his  liOgic  on  this  :  *'  Non 
putandum  est  computationi,  id  est,  ratio- 
cinatioui  iu  numeris  tautum  locum  esse, 
tanijUiim  homo  a  cjjeteris  animantibus, 
|uod  censuisse  narratur  Pythagoras,  sola 
numerandi  facultate  distinctus  esset ;  nam 
et  magnitudo  magnitudini,  corpus  corpori, 
niotus  motui,  tempus  tempori,  grailus 
qualitatis  gradui,  actio  jictioni,  eoni.eptus 
conceptui,  proportio  proportioni,  oratio 
orationi,  nomen  nomini,  in  quibus  omne 
philosophiai  genus  contiuetur,  adjici  adi- 
mique  potest." 

Bat  it  does  not  follow  by  any  means, 
that  wo  should  assent  to  the  strange  pas- 
sages quoted  by  Stewart  from  Condillac 
and  Diderot,  which  reduce  all  knowledge 
to  identical  propositions.  Even  in  geo- 
metry, where  the  objects  are  strictly  mag- 
nitudes, the  countless  variety  iu  which 
their  relatioiLS  may  be  exhibited  consti- 
tutes the  riches  of  that  inexhaustible 
science;  and,  in  moral  or  physical  propo- 
sitions, the  relation  of  quantity  between 
tlie  subject  and  predicate,  as  concretes, 
which  enables  them  to  be  compared, 
though  it  is  the  sole  foundation  of  all 
general  i/eiliictive  reasoning,  or  syllogism, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  other  pro- 
perties or  relations,  of  which  we  obtain 
a  knowledge  by  means  of  that  comparison. 
In  mathematical  reasoning,  we  infer  as  to 
quantity  through  the  medium  of  quan- 
tity ;  in  other  reasoning,  we  use  the  same 
medium,  but  our  inference  is  as  to  truths 
which  do  not  lie  within  that  category. 
Thus  in  the  hackneyed  instiince,  AU  men 
are  mortal, —  that  is,  mortal  creatures  in- 
clude men  and  something  more,  —  it  is 
absurd  to  assert,  that  we  only  know  that 
men  arc  men.  It  is  true  that  our  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  comes 
by  the  help  of  this  comparison  of  men 
in  the  subject  with  men  as  implied  in 
the  predicate  ;  but  the  very  nature  of  the 
proposition  discovers  a  constant  relation 
between  the  individuals  of  the  human 
species  and  that  mortality  which  is  pre- 
dicated of  them  along  with  others :  and  it 
is  in  this,  not  in  an  identical  equation,  as 
Diderot  seems  to  have  thought,  that  our 
knowledge  consists. 

The  remarks  of  Stewart's  friend,  M. 
Prevost  of  Geneva,  on  the  principle  of 
Identity  its  the  ba.sis  of  mathematical 
■cieuce,  and  wiiich  the  former  has  cua- 


didly  subjoined  to  his  own  volume,  appear 
to  me  very  .Siitisfwtory.  Stewart  comes  t* 
admit  that  the  dispute  is  nearly  verbal 
but  we  cannot  say  that  he  originallj 
treated  it  as  such  ;  and  the  principle  itself 
both  as  applied  to  geometry  and  to  logic, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  of  some  importanc* 
to  the  clearness  of  our  conceptions  as  to 
those  sciences.  It  may  be  adiled,  that 
Stewart's  objection  to  the  principle  of 
identity  as  the  basis  of  geometrical  rea- 
soning is  less  forcible  in  its  application  to 
syllogism.  He  is  willing  to  admit  that 
magnitudes  capable  of  coincidence  by  im- 
mediate superposition  may  be  reckoned 
identical,  but  scruples  to  apply  such  a 
word  to  those  which  are  dissimilar  in 
figure,  as  the  rectangles  of  the  means 
and  extremes  of  four  proportional  lines. 
Neither  one  nor  the  other  are,  in  fact 
identical  as  real  quantities,  the  forme 
being  necessarily  conceived  to  differ  froi 
each  other  by  position  in  space,  as  much 
as  the  latter;  so  that  the  expre.ssion  he 
quotes  from  Aristotle,  kv  TuVTolc;  j]  laoTTjC 
£l'6r?/f,  or  any  similar  one  of  modem 
mathematicians,  can  only  refer  to  the  .ab- 
stract mjigiiitude  of  their  are.os,  which 
being  divisible  into  the  same  number  of 
equal  parts,  they  are  called  the  same. 
And  there  seems  no  real  difference  in  this 
respect  between  two  circles  of  equal  railii 
and  two  such  rectangles  as  are  supposed 
above ;  the  identity  of  their  magnitudes 
being  a  distinct  truth,  independent  of 
any  consideration  either  of  their  figure  or 
their  position.  But,  however  this  may  be, 
the  identity  of  the  subject  with  part  of 
the  predicate  in  an  affirmative  proposition 
is  never  fictitious,  but  real.  It  means 
that  the  persons  or  things  in  the  one  are 
strictly  the  same  beings  with  the  persons 
or  things  to  which  they  are  compared  in 
the  other,  though,  through  some  differ 
ence  of  relations,  or  other  circunLi'tanfe, 
they  are  expressed  in  different  language. 
It  is  needless  to  give  examples,  sisall  thc.JC 
who  can  read  this  note  at  all  will  know 
how  to  find  them. 

I  will  here  take  the  liberty  to  remark, 
though  not  closely  connected  with  the 
present  subject,  that  Archbishop  Whately 
is  not  quite  right  in  saying  (Klements  of 
Logic,  p.  40),  that,  in  affirmative  propo 
sitions,  the  predicate  is  nccfr  distributed. 
Besides  the  numerous  instances  where 
this  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the  case,  all  Avhich 
he  justly  e.xcludes.  there  are  many  in 
which  it  is  invcilved  in  the  verj'  form  of 
the  proposition.     Such  are  those  wliicb 
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wrong,  it  is  error.     But  in  reasoning  on  general  words,  to  fall 
on  a  false  inference  is  not  error,  though  often  so  called,  but 


assert  identity  or  equality,  and  such  are 
all  definitions.  Of  the  first  sort  are  all 
the  theorems  in  geometry,  asserting  an 
equality  of  magnitudes  or  ratios,  in  which 
the  subject  and  predicate  may  always 
change  places.  It  is  true,  tliat,  in  the  in- 
stance given  in  the  work  quoted, —  that 
equilateral  triangles  are  equiangular, —  the 
converse  requires  a  separate  proof,  and  so 
in  many  similar  ciuses.  But.  in  these,^the 
predicate  is  not  distributed  by  the  form  of 
the  proposition :  they  assert  no  equaUty 
of  magnitude. 

The  position,  that,  where  such  equality 
is  aflSrmeil,  the  predicate  is  not  logically 
distributed,  would  lead  to  the  consequence, 
th.at  it  can  only  be  convertnl  into  a  par- 
ticular alfirmation.  Thus,  after  proving 
that  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  in 
all  right-angled  triangles  is  equal  to  those 
of  the  sides,  we  could  only  infer  that  the 
squares  of  the  sides  are  sometimes  equal 
to  that  of  the  hypothenuse  ;  which  could 
not  be  maintiiined  without  rendering  the 
rules  of  logic  riiliculous.  The  most  gene- 
ral mode  of  considering  the  question,  is 
to  say,  as  we  have  done  above,  that,  in  an 
universal  afiinuative,  the  predicate  B  (that 
Is,  the  class  of  which  B  is  predicated)  is 
composed  of  A,  the  subject,  and  X,  an  un- 
known remainder.  But  if,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  proposition,  we  perceive  that 
X  is  nothing,  or  has  no  value,  it  is  plain 
that  the  subject  measures  the  entire  pre- 
dicate ;  and,  vice  versa,  the  predicate  mea- 
Bures  the  subject :  in  other  words,  each  is 
taken  universally,  or  distributed. 

[A  critic  upon  the  first  edition  has  ob- 
served, that  "  nothing  is  clearer  than  that 
in  these  propositions  tlie  predicate  is  not 
necessarily  distributed  ;  "  and  even  hints 
a  doubt  whether  T  understood  the  terms 
rightly.  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  Ixxxii. 
p.  219.  This  suspicion  of  my  ignorance 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  two  commonest 
words  in  logic  I  need  not  probably  repel : 
as  to  the  peremptory  assertion  of  this 
critic,  without  any  proof  beyond  his  own 
authority,  that,  in  propositions  denoting 
equality  of  magnitude,  the  predicate  is 
not  necessarily  distributed,  if  his  own  re- 
flections do  not  convince  him,  I  can  only 
refer  him  to  Aristotle's  words:  tv  TOVTOiQ 
ij  iaoTTj^  ivdiTjC ;  and  I  presume  he  does 
not  doubt,  that,  in  identical  propositions 
of  the  form.  A  est  A,  the  distribution  of 
the  predicate,  or  the  convertibility  of  the 
proposition,  which  is  the  same  thing,  is 
manifest.— 1842.] 

[Keid  observes,  in  his  Brief  Account  of 
VriBtotle"s  Logic,  that  "  the  doctrine  of  the 


conversion  of  propositions  is  not  so  com- 
plete as  it  appears.  How,  for  instance, 
shall  we  convert  this  proposition,  God  is 
omniscient.'-'  Sir  \V.  Hamilton,  who,  as 
editor  of  Reid,  undertakes  the  defence 
against  him  of  every  thing  in  the  estab- 
lished logic,  rather  curiously  answers,  in 
his  notes  on  this  passjige :  "  By  saying  An, 
or  The,  omniscient  is  God,"  (Uamiltou's 
edition  of  Reid,  p.  (J97.)  The  rule  re- 
quires, "  Au  omniscient,"  a  conversion 
into  the  particular ;  but,  as  this  would  be 
shocking,  he  substitutes,  as  an  alternative, 
t/ie,  which  is  to  take  generally  or  distribute 
the  predicate  in  the  first  proposition  ;  and 
to  this  the  nature  of  the  proposition  leads 
us,  as  it  does  in  innumerable  c.a-ses.  How- 
ever, as  logical  writers,  especially  the 
recent,  commonly  exclude  all  considera- 
tion of  the  subject-matter  of  propositions, 
it  may  be  correct  to  say.  with  Archbishop 
Whately,  that,  as  a  rule  of  .syllogism,  the 
predicate  is  not  distributed.  Aristotle 
himself,  though  he  lays  this  down  as  a 
formal  rule,  does  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that,  where  the  predicate  is  the  proprium 
(Idiov)  or  characteristic  of  the  subject, 
and  of  nothing  else,  it  m.ay  be  reciprocated 
{uvTiKnrriyopnTaL)  with  the  subject ;  as. 
If  it  is  the  proprium  of  a  man  to  be 
capable  of  learning  grammar,  all  men 
are  capable  of  being  grammarians,  and  all 
who  are  such  are  men.  Topica,  i.  4.  And 
in  the  w^ell-known  passage  upon  inductive 
syllogism,  Analyt.  Prior.,  1.  ii.  c.  23,  he 
shows  the  minor  premise  to  be  convertible 
into  an  universal  affirmative,  by  which 
alone  such  a  8yllogi,sm  differs  from  the 
logical  form  called  Uarapti.  But,  as  Aris- 
totle notoriously  considers  syllogisms  in 
their  matter  as  well  as  form,  the  modern 
writers,  who  confine  tuemselves  to  the 
latter,  are  not  concluded  by  his  authority. 
Their  theory,  which  not  only  reduces  all 
logic  t/o  syllogism,  but  all  syllogism  to  a, 
very  few  rules  of  form,  so  that  we  may 
learn  every  thing  that  can  be  learned  in 
this  art  through  the  letters  A,  B,  iind  C, 
without  any  examples  at  all,  appears  to 
render  it  more  jejune  and  unprofitable 
than  ever.  The  comparison  which  some 
have  made  of  this  literal  logic  with  algebn* 
is  surely  Hot  to  the  purpose  ;  for  we  cannot 
move  a  step  in  algebra  without  known  as 
well  as  unknown  quantities.  As  soon 
as  we  substitute  real  examples,  we  must 
perceive  that  the  predicate  /.<  sometimea 
distributed  in  affirmative  propositions  by 
the  sense  of  the  propositions  themselves, 
and  without  anv  extrinsic  proof;  which  ii 
all  th.it  I  meant.— 1847.1 
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absurdity.^  "  If  a  man  should  talk  to  me  of  a  round  quad- 
rangle, or  accidents  of  bread  in  cheese,  or  immaterial  sub- 
stances, or  of  a  free  subject,  a  free  will,  or  any  free,  but  free 
from  being  hindered  by  opposition,  I  should  not  say  he  were 
in  error,  but  that  his  words  were  without  meaning,  that  is  to 
say,  absurd."  Some  of  these  propositions,  it  will  occur,  are 
intelligible  in  a  reasonable  sense,  and  not  contradictory,  except 
by  means  of  an  arbitrary  definition  which  he  who  employs 
them  does  not  admit.  It  may  be  observed  here,  as  we  have 
done  before,  that  Hobbes  does  not  confine  reckoning,  or  rea- 
soning, to  universals,  or  even  to  words. 

131.  Man  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  forming  general 
Its  fre-  theorems.  But  this  privilege  is  allayed  by  another, 
quency.  ^Y\i\t  is,  by  the  privilege  of  absurdity,  to  which  no 
living  creature  is  subject,  but  man  only.  And  of  men  those 
are  of  all  most  subject  to  it,  that  profess  philosophy.  .  .  . 
For  there  is  not  one  that  begins  his  ratiocination  from  the 
definitions  or  explications  of  the  names  they  are  to  use,  which 
is  a  method  used  only  in  geometiy,  whose  conclusions  have 
thereby  been  made  indisputable.  He  then  enumerates  seven 
causes  of  absurd  conclusions  ;  the  first  of  which  is  the  want  of 
definitions,  the  others  are  erroneous  imposition  of  names.  If 
we  can  avoid  these  errors,  it  is  not  easy  to  fall  into  absurdity 
(by  which  he  of  course  only.means  any  wrong  conclusion), 
except  perhaps  by  the  length  of  a  reasoning.  "  For  all  men," 
he  says,  "  by  nature  reason  alike,  and  Avell,  when  they  have 
good  principles.  Hence  it  appears  that  reason  is  not  as  sense 
and  memory  born  with  us,  nor  gotten  by  experience  only,  as 
prudence  is,  but  attained  by  industry,  in  apt  imposing  of 
names,  and  in  getting  a  good  and  orderly  method  of  pro- 
ceeding from  the  elements  to  assertions,  and  so  to  syllogisms. 
Children  are  not  endued  with  reason  at  all  till  they  have 
attained  the  use  of  speech,  but  are  called  reasonable  creatures, 
for  the  possibility  of  having  the  use  of  reason  hereafter.  And 
reasoning  serves  the  generality  of  mankind  very  little,  though 
with  their  natural  prudence  without  science  they  are  in  better 
condition  than  those  who  reason  ill  themselves,  or  trust  those 
who  have  done  so."^  It  has  been  observed  by  Buhle,  that 
Ho]>bes  had  more  respect  for  the  Aristotelian  forms  of  logic 
thai  his  master  Bacon.  He  has  in  fact  written  a  short  trea- 
tiscj  in  his  Elementa  Philosophiae,  on  the  subject ;  observing, 

»  Ijiv  ,  0. 6.  *  M. 
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however,  therein,  that  a  true  loppc  will  be  sooner  learned  hj 
attending  to  geometrical  demonstrations  than  by  drudging  over 
the  rules  of  syllogism,  as  children  learn  to  walk  not  by  pre- 
cept but  by  habit.' 

132.  "  No  discourse  whatever,"  he  says  truly  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  the  Leviathan,  "  can  end  in  absolute  Knowledge 
knowledge  of  fact,  past  or  to  come.  For,  as  to  the  ^^^^11"°' 
knowledge  of  fact,  it  is  originally  sense  ;  and,  ever  from  n^a- 
after,  memory.  And  for  tlie  knowledge  of  conse-  ^°"'"*''- 
quence,  which  I  have  said  before  is  called  science,  it  is  not 
absolute,  but  conditional.  No  man  can  know  by  discourse 
that  this  or  that  is,  has  been,  or  will  be,  which  is  to  know 
absolutely  ;  but  only  that  if  this  is,  that  is  ;  if  this  has  been, 
that  has  been  ;  if  this  shall  be,  that  shall  be ;  which  is  to 
know  conditionally,  and  that  not  the  consequence  of  one  thing 
to  another,  but  of  one  name  of  a  thing  to  another  name  of  the 
same  thing.  And  therefore  when  the  discourse  is  put  into 
speech,  and  begins  with  the  definitions  of  words,  and  proceeds 
by  connection  of  the  same  into  general  afhrmations,  and  of 
those  again  into  syllogisms,  the  end  or  last  sum  is  called  the 
conclusion,  and  the  thought  of  the  mind  by  it  signified  is  that 
conditional  knowledge  of  the  consequence  of  woi-ds  which  is 
commonly  called  science.  But  if  the  first  ground  of  such 
discourse  be  not  definitions,  or,  if  definitions,  be  not  rightly 
joined  together  in  syllogisms,  then  the*  end  or  conclusion  is 
again  opinion,  namely,  of  the  truth  of  somewhat  said,  though 
sometimes  in  absurd  and  senseless  words,  without  possibility 
of  being  understood."  ^ 

133.  "  Belief,  which  is  the  admitting  of  propositions  upon 
trust,  in  many  cases  is  no  less  free  from  doubt  than 
perfect  and  manifest  knowledge  ;  for  as  there  is  no- 
thing whereof  there  is  not  some  cause,  so.  when  there  is  doubt 
there  must  be  some  cause  thereof  conceived.  Now,  there  be 
many  things  which  we  receive  from  the  report  of  others,  of 
wliich  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  cause  of  doubt ;    for 

'  "  Citius  multo  veram  logicam  disount  unde  vim  suam  habeafc  omnis  argumen- 

qui  mathematicorum  demonstrationibus,  tatio  li-gitima,  tantum  diximus ;  et  omnia 

quam   qui    logicorum    sjllogizandi    pra;-  accumulare  qua;  dici  possunt, aeque  super- 

ceptis   legondis   tempus  conterunt,  hand  Huum  esset  ac  si  quis  ut  dixi  puerulo  ad 

aliter  quam  pamili  pueri  gi-essum  foriiiare  gradiendum  pi-aicepta  dare  vclit ;   acqui- 

disountnonprieoeptissedsiepegiadiendo."'  ritur  enim  ratiocinandi  ars  non  prsecepLia 

—  C  iv.  p.  30.    '•  Atque  haec  sufficiunt"  sed  usu   et   lectiono  eorum    librorum   in 

(he  says  afterwards)  •'  de  syllogismo,  qui  quibua  omnia  severis   demonstrationibu* 

est  tanquam  gressus  philosophia;;  nam  et  transiguntur."  —  C.  T.  p.  35. 

quantuu     necesse  est  ad  coguoscendum  2  Ley.^  c.  7. 
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what  can  be  opposed  against  the  consent  of  all  men,  in  things 
tliey  can  knew  and  have  no  cause  to  report  otherwise  than 
they  are,  such  as  is  great  ]iart  of  our  histories,  unless  a  man 
would  say  that  all  tlie  world  had  conspired  to  deceive  him?"' 
Whatever  we  believe  on  the  authority  of  the  speaker,  he  is 
the  object  of  our  faith.  Consequently,  when  we  believe  that 
the  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God,  having  no  immediate 
revelation  from  God  himself,  our  belief,  faith,  and  trust  ia 
in  the  church,  whose  word  we  take  and  acquiesce  therein. 
Hence  all  we  believe  on  the  authority  of  men,  whether  they 
be  sent  from  God  or  not,  is  faith  in  men  only.^  We  have  no 
certain  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  Scripture,  but  trust  the  holy 
men  of  God's  church  succeeding  one  another  from  the  time  of 
those  who  saw  the  wondrous  works  of  God  Almighty  in  the 
flesh.  And,  as  we  believe  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of 
God  on  the  authority  of  the  church,  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scripture  in  case  of  controversy  ought  to  be  trusted  to  the 
cliurch  rather  than  private  opinion.^ 

134.  The  ninth  chapter  of  the  Leviathan  contains  a  synop- 
chart  of  tical  chart  of  human  science,  or  "  knowledge  of  conse- 
snence.  qucnccs,"  also  Called  })hilosophy.  He  divides  it  into 
natural  and  civil,  the  former  into  consequences  from  accidents 
common  to  all  bodies,  quantity  and  motion,  and  those  from 
qualities  otherwise  called  physics.  The  first  includes  astrono- 
my, mechanics,  architecture,  as  well  as  mathematics.  The 
second  he  distinguishes  into  consequences  from  qualities  of 
bodies  transient,  or  meteorology,  and  from  those  of  bodiea 
permanent,  such  as  the  stars,  the  atmosphere,  or  terrestrial 
bodies.  The  last  are  divided  again  into  those  without  sense, 
and  those  with  sense ;  and  these,  into  animals  and  men.  In 
the  consequences  from  the  qualities  of  animals  generally,  he 
reckons  optics  and  music ;  in  those  from  men,  we  find  ethics, 
poetry,  rhetoric,  and  logic.  These  altogether  constitute  the 
first  great  head  of  natural  philosophy.  In  the  second,  or 
civil  philosophy,  he  includes  nothing  but  the  rights  and  duties 
of  sovereigns  and  their  subjects.  This  chart  of  human  know- 
ledge is  one  of  the  worst  that  has  been  propounded,  and  falls 
much  beloAV  that  of  Bacon.'' 

135.  This  is  the  substance  of  the  philosophy  of  Hobbes, 
BO  far  as  it  relates  to  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  especii>dy 

»  Hum.  Nat.,  c.  6.  »  Hum.  Nat.,  c.  11. 

»  Lev.,  c.  7.  *  Lev.,  c.  9. 
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to  that  of  reasoning.  In  the  seventh  and  two  following 
chapters  of  the  treatise  on  Human  Nature,  in  the  Analysis 
ninth  and  tenth  of  the  Leviathan,  he  proceeds  to  the  "*'  pa-ssions. 
analysis  of  the  passions.  The  motion  in  some  internal  sub- 
stance of  the  head,  if  it  does  not  stop  tliere,  producing  mere 
conceptions,  proceeds  to  the  heart,  helping  or  hindering  the 
vital  motions,  which  he  distinguishes  from  the  voluntary, 
exciting  in  us  j)leasant  or  painful  affections,  called  passions. 
We  are  solicited  by  these  to  draw  near  to  that  wliich  pleases 
us,  and  the  contrary.  Hence  pleasure,  love,  appetite,  desire, 
are  divers  names  for  divers  considerations  of  the  same  thing. 
As  all  conceptions  we  have  immediately  by  the  sense  are 
delight  or  pain  or  ap])etite  or  fear,  so  are  all  the  imaginations 
after  sense.  But  as  they  are  weaker  imaginations,  so  are  they 
also  weaker  pleasures  or  weaker  pains.^  All  delight  is  appe- 
tite, and  presupposes  a  furtlier  end.  There  is  no  utmost  end 
in  this  world ;  for,  while  we  live,  we  have  desires,  and  desire 
presupposes  a  further  end.  AVe  are  not,  therefore,  to  wonder 
that  men  desire  more,  the  moi-e  they  possess ;  for  felicity,  by 
which  we  mean  continual  delight,  consists,  not  in  having 
prospered,  but  in  prospering.-  Each  passion,  being,  as  he 
fancies,  a  continuation  of  the  motion  which  gives  rise  to  a 
peculiar  conception,  is  associated  with  it.  They  all,  except 
such  as  are  immediately  connected  with  sense,  consist  in  the 
conception  of  a  power  to  produce  some  effect.  To  honor  a 
man  is  to  conceive  that  he  has  an  excess  of  power  over  some 
one  A\nth  wliom  he  is  compared :  hence  qualities  indicative  of 
])0wer,  and  actions  significant  of  it,  are  honorable ;  riches  are 
honored  as  signs  of  power,  and  nobility  is  honorable  as  a 
sign  of  power  in  ancestors.^ 

136.  "The  constitution  of  man's  body  is  in  perpetual  mu- 
tation, and  hence  it  is  impossible  that  all  the  same  q^^j  ^^^ 
things  should  always  cause  in  him  the  same  appe-  evii,  reia- 
tites  and  aversions ;  much  less  can  all  men  consent  ^  ^  ' 
in  the  desire  of  any  one  object.  But  whatsoever  is  the  object 
of  any  man's  appetite  or  desire,  that  is  it  which  he  for  his 
part  calls  good ;  and  the  object  of  his  hate  and  aversion,  evil ; 
or  of  his  contempt,  vile  and  inconsiderable.  For  these  woids 
of  good,  evil,  and  contemptible,  are  ever  used  with  relation  to 
the  person  using  them ;  there  being  nothing  simply  and  abso- 
hitely  so ;  nor  any  common  rule  of  good  and  evil,  to  be  taken 

1  Hum.  Nat.,  c.  7.  *  Hum.  Nat.,  c.  7  ;  Lev.  c.  11.  »  Hum.  Nat.,  c.  8. 
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from  the  nature  of  the  objects  themselves,  but  from  tlie 
person  of  the  man,  where  there  is  no  commonwealth,  or,  in  a 
commonwealth,  from  the  person  that  represents  us.  or  from  an 
arbitrator  or  judge,  whom  men  disagreeing  shall  by  consent 
set  up,  and  make  his  sentence  the  rule  thereof"  ' 

137.  In  prosecuting  this  analysis,  all  the  passions  are  re- 
His  para-  solvcd  into  sclf-love,  the  pleasure  that  we  take  in 
doxes.  Qyj.  Q^yj^  power,  the  pain  that  we  suffer  in  wanting  it. 
Some  of  his  explications  are  very  forced.  Thus  weeping  is 
said  to  be  from  a  sense  of  our  want  of  power.  And  here 
comes  one  of  his  strange  paradoxes.  "  Men  are  apt  to  weep 
that  prosecute  revenge,  when  the  revenge  is  suddenly  stopped 
or  frustrated  by  the  repentance  of  their  adversary ;  and  such 
are  the  tears  of  reconciliation^''  ^  So  resolute  was  he  to  resort 
to  any  tiling  the  most  preposterous,  rather  than  admit  a  moral 
feeling  in  human  nature.  His  account  of  laughter  is  better 
known,  and  perhaps  more  probable,  though  not  explaining  the 
whole  of  the  case.  After  justly  observing,  that,  whatsoever  it 
be  that  moves  laughter,  it  must  be  new  and  unexpected,  he 
defines  it  to  be  "  a  sudden  glory  arising  from  a  sudden  con- 
ception of  some  eminency  in  ourselves,  by  compai-ison  with 
the  infirmity  of  others,  or  with  our  own  formerly ;  for  men 
laugh  at  the  follies  of  themselves  past."  It  might  be  objected, 
that  those  are  most  prone  to  laughter  who  have  least  of  this 
glorying  in  themselves,  or  undervaluing  of  their  neighbors. 

138.  "There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  desire  of  a 
His  notion  man  when  indefinite,  and  the  same  desire  limited  to 
of  love.  Qpg  person;  and  this  is  that  love  which  is  the  great 
theme  of  poets.  But,  notwithstanding  their  praises,  it  must 
be  defined  by  the  w^ord  '  need ; '  for  it  is  a  conception  a  man 
hath  of  his  need  of  that  one  person  desired."^  There  is  ye« 
another  passion  sometimes  called  love,  but  more  properly 
good-will  or  charity.  There  can  be  no  greater  argument  to  a 
man  of  his  own  power  than  to  find  himself  able,  not  only  to 
accomplish  his  own  desires,  but  also  to  assist  other  men  in 
theirs ;  and  this  is  that  conception  wherein  consists  charity. 
In  which  first  is  contained  that  natural  affection  of  parents 
towards  their  children,  which  the  Greeks  call  oropyr/,  as  also 
t.uit  affection  wherewith  men  seek  to  assist  those  that  adhere 
unto  them.  But  the  affection  wherewith  men  many  times 
bestow  their  benefits  on  strangers  is  not  to  be  called  charity, 

«  Lev.,  c.  6.  '  Hum.  Nat.,  c.  9  ;  LeT.,c.  C  and  10.  '  Hum.  Nat.,  c.  9. 
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but  either  contract,  wliereby  they  seek  to  pnrchjise  friendship, 
or  fear,  which  makes  them  to  purchase  peace."  ^  This  is 
equally  contrary  to  notorious  truth,  there  bein<;  neither  fear 
nor  contract  in  generosity  towards  strangers.  It  is,  however, 
not  so  extravagant  as  a  subsequent  position,  that  in  beholding 
the  danger  of  a  ship  in  a  tem[)est,  though  there  is  pity,  which 
is  grief,  yet  "  the  delight  in  our  own  security  is  so  far  predomi- 
nant, that  men  usually  are  content  in  such  a  case  to  be  specta- 
tors of  the  misery  of  their  friends."^ 

139.  As  knowledge  begins  from  experience,  new  experi- 
ence is  the  beginning  of  new  knowledge.  Whatever, 
therefore,  happens  new  to  a  man,  gives  him  the  hope  """""y- 
of  knowing  somewhat  he  knew  not  before.  This  appetite  of 
knowledge  is  curiosity.  It  is  peculiar  to  man ;  for  beasts 
never  regard  new  things,  except  to  discern  how  far  they  may 
be  useful,  while  man  looks  for  the  cause  and  beginning  of  all 
lie  sees.^  This  attribute  of  curiosity  seems  rather  hastily 
denied  to  beasts.  And  as  men,  he  says,  are  always  seeking 
new  knowledge,  so  are  they  always  deriving  some  new  gratifi- 
cation. There  is  no  such  thing  as  perpetual  tranquillity  of 
mind  while  we  live  here,  because  life  itself  is  but  motion,  and 
can  never  be  without  desire  nor  without  fear,  no  more  than 
without  sense.  "  What  kind  of  felicity  God  hath  ordained  to 
them  that  devoutly  honor  him,  a  man  shall  no  sooner  know 
than  enjoy,  being  joys  that  now  are  as  incomprehensible,  as 
the  word  of  schoolmen,  'beatifical  vision,'  is  unintelligible."* 

140.  From  the  consideration  of  the  passions,  Hobbes  ad- 
vances to  inquire  what  are  the  causes  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  intellectual  capacities  and  dispositions  of  onuteUefi- 
men.^  Their  bodily  senses  are  nearly  alike,  whence  '""^^  '"'^P'^ 
he  precipitately  infers  there  can  be  no  great  differ- 
ence in  the  brain.  Yet  men  differ  much  in  their  bodily  con- 
stitution, whence  he  derives  the  principal  differences  in  their 
minds :  some,  being  addicted  to  sensual  pleasures,  are  less 
curious  as  to  knowledge,  or  ambitious  as  to  power.  Tliis  is 
called  dulness,  and  proceeds  from  the  appetite  of  bodily  delight. 
The  contrary  to  this  is  a  quick  ranging  of  mind  accompanied 
with  curiosity  in  comparing  things  that  come  into  it,  either  as 
to  unexpected  similitude,  in  which  fancy  consists,  or  dissimili- 

»  Hum.  Nat.,  c.  9.  »  Hum.  Nat.,  c.  9. 
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tude  in  things  appearing  the  same,  which  is  properly  chilled 
judgment;  "for  to  judge  is  nothing  else  but  to  distinguish 
and  discern.  And  both  fancy  and  judgment  ai-e  commonly 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  wit,  which  seems  to  be  a 
tenuity  and  agility  of  spii'its,  contrary  to  that  restiness  of  the 
spirits  supposed  in  those  who  are  dull."  ^ 

141.  We  call  it  levity,  when  the  mind  is  easily  diverted, . 
and  the  discourse  is  parenthetical ;  and  this  proceeds  from 
curiosity  with  too  much  equality  and  indifference ;  for,  when 
all  things  make  equal  impression  and  delight,  they  equally 
throng  to  be  expressed.  A  different  fault  is  indocibility,  or 
difficulty  of  being  tauglit;  which  must  arise  from  a  false 
opinion  that  men  know  already  the  truth  of  what  is  called  in 
question :  for  certainly  they  are  not  otherwise  so  unequal  in 
capacity  as  not  to  discern  the  difference  of  what  is  proved 
and  what  is  not ;  and  therefore,  if  the  minds  of  men  were  all 
of  white  paper,  they  would  all  most  equally  be  disposed  to 
acknowledge  whatever  should  be  in  right  method,  and  by  right 
ratiocination  delivered  to  them.  But  when  men  have  once 
acquiesced  in  untrue  opinions,  and  registered  them  as  authen- 
tical  records  in  their  minds,  it  is  no  less  impossible  to  speak 
intelligibly  to  such  men  than  to  write  legibly  on  a  paper  al- 
ready scribbled  over.  The  immediate  cause,  therefore,  of 
indocibility  is  prejudice,  and  of  prejudice  false  opinion  of  our 
own  knowledge.^ 

142.  Intellectual  virtues  are  such  abilities  as  go  by  the 
Wit  and  name  of  a  good  wit,  which  may  be  natural  or  ac- 
fancy.  quired.  "By  natural  wit,"  says  Hobbes,  "I  mean 
not  that  which  a  man  hath  from  his  birth ;  for  that  is  nothing 
else  but  sense,  wlierein  men  differ  so  little  from  one  another, 
and  from  brute  beasts,  as  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned  among  vir- 
tues. But  I  mean  that  wit  which  is  gotten  by  use  only  and 
experience,  without  method,  culture,  or  instruction,  and  con- 
sists chiefly  in  celerity  of  imagining  and  steady  direction. 
And  the  difference  in  this  quickness  is  caused  by  that  of 
men's  passions  that  love  and  dislike  some  one  thing,  some 
another;  and  therefore  some  men's  thoughts  run  one  way, 
eome  another ;  and  are  held  to,  and  observe  differently  the 
things  that  pass  through  their  imagination."  Fancy  is  not 
praised  without  judgment  and  discretion,  which  is  properly  a 
discerning  of  times,  places,  and  persons ;   but  judgment  and 

*■  Hum.  Nat.  *  Id. 
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discretion  is  commended  for  itself  without  fancy:  without 
steadiness  and  direction  to  some  end,  a  great  fancy  is  one  kind 
of  madness,  such  as  they  have  who  lose  themselves  in  long 
digressions  and  parentheses.  If  the  defect  of  discretion  he 
apparent,  how  extravagant  soever  the  fancy  be,  the  whole  dis- 
course will  be  taken  for  a  want  of  wit.' 

143.  Tlie  causes  of  the  difference  of  wits  are  in  the  pas- 
sions ;  and  the  difference  of  passions  proceeds  part-  DifTerenre* 
ly  from  the  different  constitution  of  the  body  and  i»  the  pas- 
partly  from  different  education.  Those  passions  are 
chiefly  the  desire  of  power,  riches,  knowledge,  or  honor ;  all 
which  may  be  reduced  to  the  first :  for  riches,  knowledge,  and 
honor  are  but  several  sorts  of  power.  He  who  has  no  great 
passion  for  any  of  these,  though  he  may  be  so  far  a  good  man 
as  to  be  free  from  giving  offence,  yet  cannot  possibly  have 
either  a  great  fancy  or  much  judgment.  To  have  weak  pas- 
sions is  dulness ;  to  have  passions  indifferently  for  every  thing, 
giddiness  and  distraction ;  to  have  stronger  passions  for  any 
thing  than  others  have  is  madness.  Madness  may  be  the 
excess  of  many  passions ;  and  the  passions  them-  jjajness 
selves,  when  they  lead  to  evil,   are  degrees  of  it. 

He  seems  to  have  had  some  notion  of  what  Butler  is  reported 
to  have  thrown  out  as  to  the  madness  of  a  whole  people. 
"  What  argument  for  madness  can  there  be  greater,  than  to 
clamor,  strike,  and  throw  stones  at  our  best  friends?  Yet 
this  is  somewhat  less  than  such  a  multitude  will  do.  For 
they  will  clamor,  fight  against,  and  destroy  those  by  whom  all 
their  lifetime  before  they  have  been  protected,  and  secured 
from  injury.  And,  if  this  be  madness  in  the  multitude,  it  is 
the  same  in  every  particular  man."- 

144.  There  is  a  fault  in  some  men's  habit  of  discoursing, 
which  may  be  reckoned  a  sort  of  madness,  which  is  unmeaning 
when  they  speak  words  with  no  signification  at  all.  '-"'guage. 

"  And  this  is  incident  to  none  but  those  that  converse  in  t[ues- 
tions  of  matters  incomprehensible  as  the  schoolmen,  or  in 
questions  of  abstruse  philosophy.  The  common  sort  of  men 
seldom  speak  insignificantly,  and  are  therefore  by  those  other 
egregious  persons  counted  idiots.  But,  to  be  assured  their 
words  are  without  any  thing  correspondent  to  them  in  the 
mind,  there  would  need  some  examples ;  which  if  any  man 
require,  let  him  take  a  schoolman  into  his  hands,  and  see  if  he 
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can  translate  any  one  chapter  concerning  any  difficult  point, 
as  tlie  Trinity,  the  Deity,  the  nature  of  Christ,  transubstantia- 
tion,  free-will,  &c.,  into  any  of  the  modern  tongues,  so  as  to 
make  the  same  intelligible,  or  into  any  tolerable  Latin,  such 
as  they  were  acquainted  with  that  lived  when  the  Latin 
tongue  was  vulgar."  And,  after  quoting  some  words  from 
Suarez,  he  adds,  "  When  men  write  whole  volumes  of  such 
etulf,  are  they  not  mad,  or  intend  to  make  others  so?"^ 

145.  The  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Leviathan,  "On  manners," 
,,  by  which  he  means  those  qualities  of  mankind  which 

Manners.  •'  ,     .      ,.    .  '.  .  ,         . 

concern  their  living  together  in  peace  and  unity,  13 
full  of  Hobbes's  caustic  remarks  on  human  nature.  Often 
acute,  but  always  severe,  he  ascribes  overmuch  to  a  deliberate 
and  calculating  selfishness.  Thus  the  reverence  of  antiquity 
is  referred  to  "  the  contention  men  have  with  the  living,  not 
with  the  dead ;  to  these  ascribing  more  than  due,  that  they  may 
obscure  the  glory  of  the  other."  Thus,  also,  "  to  have  received, 
from  one  to  whom  we  think  ourselves  equal,  greater  benefits 
than  we  can  hope  to  requite,  disposes  to  counterfeit  love,  but 
really  to  secret  hatred,  and  puts  a  man  into  the  estate  of  a 
desperate  debtor,  that,  in  declining  the  sight  of  his  creditor, 
tacitly  wishes  him  where  he  might  never  see  him  more.  For 
benefits  oblige,  and  obligation  is  thraldom ;  and  unrequitable 
obligation  perpetual  thraldom,  which  is  to  one's  equal  hateful." 
He  owns,  however,  that  to  have  received  benefits  from  a  supe- 
rior, disposes  us  to  love  him ;  and  so  it  does  where  we  can 
hope  to  requite  even  an  equal.  If  these  maxims  have  a 
certain  basis  of  truth,  they  have  at  least  the  fault  of  those  of 
Rochefoucault :  they  are  made  too  generally  characteristic 
of  mankind. 

146.  Ignorance  of  the  signification  of  words  disposes  men 
,  to  take  on  trust  not  only  the  truth  they  know  not, 

Ignorances  J  t-i  •  i  . 

and  iir<yu-  but  also  errors  and  nonsense,  r  or  neither  can  be 
^*^®  detected  without  a  perfect  understanding  of  words. 

"  But  ignorance  of  the  causes  and  original  constitution  of 
right,  equity,  law,  and  justice,  disposes  a  man  to  make  custom 
and  example  the  rule  of  his  actions,  in  such  manner  as  to 
think  that  unjust  which  it  has  been  the  custom  to  punish ;  and 
that  just,  of  the  impunity  and  approbation  of  which  they  can 
produce  an  example,  or,  as  the  lawyers  which  only  use  this 
false  measure  of  justice  barbarously  call  it,   a  precedent." 

>  Lev. 
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•*  Men  appeal  from  custom  to  reason,  and  from  reason  to  cus- 
tom, as  it  serves  their  turn  ;  receding  from  custom  when  their 
interest  requires  it,  and  setting  themselves  against  reason  as 
oft  as  reason  is  against  them ;  which  is  the  cause  that  the 
doctrine  of  right  and  wrong  is  perpetually  disputed  both  by 
the  pen  and  the  sword :  whereas  the  doctrine  of  lines  and 
figures  is  not  so,  because  men  care  not  in  that  subject  whaf  is 
truth,  as  it  is  a  thing  that  crosses  no  man's  ambition,  profit,  or 
lust.  For  I  doubt  not,  but  if  it  had  been  a  thing  contrary  to 
any  man's  right  of  dominion,  or  to  the  interest  of  men  that 
have  dominion,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  should  be 
equal  to  two  angles  of  a  square,  that  doctrine  should  have 
been,  if  not  disputed,  yet,  by  the  burning  of  all  books  of 
geometiy,  suppressed  as  far  as  he  whom  it  concerned  was 
able."  ^  This  excellent  piece  of  satire  has  been  often  quoted, 
and  sometimes  copied,  and  does  not  exaggerate  the  pertinacity 
of  mankind  in  resisting  the  evidence  of  truth,  when  it  thwarts 
the  interests  and  passions  of  any  particular  sect  or  community. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  paragrai)h,  it  seems  not  so  easy  to 
reconcile  what  Hobbes  has  said  with  his  general  notions  of 
right  and  justice ;  since  if  these  resolve  themselves,  as  is  his 
theory,  into  mere  force,  there  can  be  little  appeal  to  reason, 
or  to  any  thing  else  than  custom  and  precedent,  which  are 
commonly  the  exponents  of  power. 

147.  In  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter  of  the  Leviathan,  as 
well  as  in  the  next,  he  dwells  more  on  the  nature  ins  theory 
of  rehgion  than  he  had  done  in  the  former  treatise,  of™iigion. 
and  so  as  to  subject  himself  to  the  imputation  of  absolute 
atheism,  or  at  least  of  a  denial  of  most  attributes  which  we 
assign  to  the  Deity.  "  Curiosity  about  causes,"  he  says,  "  led 
men  to  search  out,  one  after  the  other,  till  they  came  to  this 
necessary  conclusion,  that  there  is  some  eternal  cause  which 
men  call  God.  But  they  have  no  more  idea  of  his  nature 
than  a  blind  man  has  of  fire,  though  he  knows  that  there  is 
something  that  warms  him.  80,  by  the  visible  things  of  this 
world  and  their  admirable  order,  a  man  may  conceive  there  is 
a  cause  of  them,  which  men  call  God,  and  yet  not  have  an 
id(;a  or  image  of  him  in  his  mind.  And  they  that  make  little 
inquiry  into  the  natural  causes  of  things  are  inclined  to  feign 
Bcveial  kinds  of  powers  invisible,  and  to  stand  in  awe  of  their 
own  imaginations.      And  this  fear  of  things  invisible  is  the 

>  Ut.,  c  U 
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natural  seed  of  that  which  every  one  in  himself  calleth  reli- 
gion, and  in  them  that  worship  or  fear  that  power  otherwise 
than  they  do,  superstition." 

148.  "As  God  is  incomprehensible,  it  follows  that  we  can 
have  no  conception  or  image  of  the  Deity ;  and,  consequently, 
all  his  atti'ibutes  signify  our  inability  or  defect  of  power  to 
conceive  any  thing  concerning  his  nature,  and  not  any  con- 
ception of  the  same,  excepting  only  this,  that  there  is  a  God. 
Men  that  by  their  own  meditation  arrive  at  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  one  infinite,  omnipotent,  and  eternal  God,  choose 
rather  to  confess  this  is  incomprehensible  and  above  their 
understanding,  than  to  define  his  nature  by  spirit  incorporeal, 
and  then  confess  their  definition  to  be  unintelligible."^  For, 
concerning  such  spirits,  he  holds  that  it  is  not  possible  by 
natural  means  only  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  so  much  as 
that  there  are  such  things.^ 

149.  Religion  he  derives  from  three  sources,  —  the  desire 
Its  supposed  of  niG"^  to  Search  for  causes,  the  reference  of  every 
sources.  thing  that  has  a  beginning  to  some  cause,  and  the 
observation  of  the  order  and  consequence  of  things.  But 
the  two  former  lead  to  anxiety ;  for  the  knowledge  that  there 
have  been  causes  of  the  effects  we  see,  leads  us  to  anticipate 
that  they  will  in  time  be  the  causes  of  effects  to  come ;  so  that 
every  man,  especially  such  as  are  over-provident,  is  "  like 
Prometheus,  the  prudent  man,  as  his  name  implies,  who  was 
bound  to  the  hill  Caucasus,  a  place  of  large  prospect,,  where 
an  eagle  feeding  on  his  liver  devoured  as  much  by  day  as  was 
repaired  by  night ;  and  so  he  who  looks  too  far  before  him 
has  his  heart  all  day  long  gnawed  by  the  fear  of  death, 
poverty,  or  other  calamity,  and  has  no  repose  nor  pause  but 
in  sleep."  This  is  an  allusion  made  in  the  style  of  Lord 
Bacon.  The  ignorance  of  causes  makes  men  fear  some 
invisible  agent,  like  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles ;  but  the  inves- 
tigation of  them  leads  us  to  a  God  eternal,  infinite,  and 
omnipotent.  This  ignorance,  however,  of  second  causes,  con- 
spiring with  three  other  prejudices  of  mankind,  —  the  belief  in 
ghosts,  or  spirits  of  subtile  bodies,  the  devotion  and  reverence 
generally  shown  towards  what  we  fear  as  having  power  to 
hurt  us,  and  the  taking  of  things  casual  for  prognostics,  —  are 
altogether  the  natural  seed  of  religion ;  which,  by  reason  of 
the  difierent  fancies,  judgments,  and  passions  of  several  met 

1  Lev.,  c.  12.  *  Hum.  Nat.,  c.  11. 
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hath  grown  up  into  ceremonies  so  different,  that  those  which 
fire  used  by  one  man  are  for  the  most  part  ridiculous  to 
another.  He  ilhistrates  this  by  a  variety  of  instances  from 
ancient  superstitions.  But  the  tbrms  of  rehgion  are  changed 
when  men  suspect  the  wisdom,  sincerity,  or  love  of  those  who 
teach  it,  or  its  priests.^  The  remaining  portion  of  the  Levia- 
than, relating  to  moral  and  political  philosophy,  must  bt. 
deterred  to  our  next  chapter. 

150.  The  Elementa  Fhilosophite  were  published  by  Hobhea 
in  1055,  and  dedicated  to  his  constant  patron,  the  Earl  of 
Devonshire.  These  are  divided  into  three  parts  ;  entitled  De 
Corpore,  De  Homine,  and  De  Give.  And  the  first  part  has 
itself  three  divisions ;  Logic,  the  First  Philosophy,  and  Phy- 
sics. The  second  part,  De  Homine,  is  neither  the  treatise  of 
Human  Nature,  nor  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Leviathan, 
though  it  contains  many  things  substantially  found  there.  A 
long  disquisition  on  optics  and  the  nature  of  vision,  chiefly 
geometrical,  is  entirely  new.  The  third  part,  De  Give,  is  the 
treatise  by  tlui/  name,  reprinted,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  with- 
out alteration. 

151.  The  first  part  o.'  the  first  treatise,  entitled  Computatio 
give  Logica,  is  by  no  means  the  least  valuable  among  the 
philosophical  writings  of  Hobbes.  In  forty  pages  the  subject 
is  very  well  and  clearly  explained ;  nor  do  I  know  that  the 
principles  are  better  laid  down,  or  the  rules  more  sulHciently 
given,  in  more  prolix  treatises.  Many  of  his  observations, 
especially  as  to  words,  are  such  as  we  find  in  his  English 
works ;  and  perhaps  his  nominalism  is  more  clearly  expressed 
than  it  is  in  them.  Of  the  syllogistic  method,  at  least  for  the 
purpose  of  dem.onstration,  or  teaching  others,  he  seems  to  have 
entertained  a  favorable  opinion,  or  even  to  have  held  it 
ne(!essary  for  real  demonstration,  as  his  definition  shows. 
Hobbes  appears  to  be  aware  of  what  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  put  by  others,  that,  in  the  natural  process  of 
reasoning,  the  minor  j^remise  commonly  precedes  the  major.^ 

1  Lev.,  c.  12.  or  in  proving  to  others.     In  the  rhetorical 

2  In  Whiitely'a  Logic,  p.  90,  it  is  ob-  use  of  .syllogism,  it  jan  admit  of  no  doubt 
served,  that  "  the /n-o/jcr  oz-rfer  is  to  plaoe  that  tlie  opposite  order  is  the  nio.'st  striking 
the  major  premise  first,  and  the  minor  and  persuasive ;  such  ius  in  Oato,  "  If 
Becond  ;  but  this  does  not  constitute  the  there  be  a  God.  he  must  delight  in  virtue  ; 
major  and  minor  premises,"  &c.  It  may  and  that  which  he  deliglits  in  must  he 
be  the  proper  order  in  one  .sen.se,  as  e.\-  happy."  In  Kuclid's  demonstrations,  this 
hibiting  better  the  foundation  of  syllo-  wll  be  found  the  form  usually  employed ; 
gistic  reasoning ;  but  it  is  not  that  which  and  though  the  rules  of  grammar  ars 
we  comnionlv  follow,  either  in  thinking,  generally  ilhistrated  by  p\.".iri|iles.  \vhi;li 
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It  is  for  want  of  attending  to  this,  that  syllogisms,  as  usually 
stated,  are  apt  to  have  so  formal  and  unnatural  a  construction. 
The  process  of  the  mind  in  this  kind  of  reasoning  is  explained, 
in  general,  with  correctness,  and,  I  believe,  with  originality,  in 
the  following  passage,  which  I  shall  transcribe  from  the  Latin, 
rather  than  give  a  version  of  my  own ;  few  probably  being 
likely  to  read  the  present  section,  who  are  unacquainted  with 
that  language.  The  style  of  Hobbes,  though  perspicuous,  is 
concise,  and  the  original  words  will  be  more  satisfactory  thaa 
any  translation, 

152.  "  Syllogismo  directo  cogitatio  in  animo  respondens  est 
hujusmodi.  Primo  concipitur  phantasma  rei  nominatae  cum 
accidente  sive  affectu  ejus  propter  quem  appellatur  eo  nomine 
quod  est  in  minore  propositione  subjectura ;  deinde  animo 
occurrit  phantasma  ejusdem  rei  cum  accidente  sive  affectu 
propter  quem  ap|)ellatur,  quod  est  in  eadem  propositione 
praidicatum.  Tei'tio  redit  cogitatio  rursus  ad  rem  nominatam 
cum  affectu  propter  quem  eo  nomine  appellatur,  quod  est  in 
prsedicato  propositionis  majoris.  Postremo  cum  meminerit 
tos  affectus  esse  omnes  unius  et  ejusdem  rei,  concludit  tria 
lUa  nomina  ejusdem  quoque  rei  esse  nomina ;  hoc  est,  conclu- 
sionem  esse  veram.  Exempli  causa,  quando  fit  syllogismus 
hie,  Homo  est  Animal,  Animal  est  Corpus,  ergo  Homo  est 
Corpus,  occurrit  animo  imago  hominis  loquentis  vel  differentis 
[sic,  sed  lege  disserentis],  raeminitque  id  quod  sic  apparet 
vocari  hominem.  Deinde  occurrit  eadem  imago  ejusdem 
liominis  sese  moventis,  meminitque  id  quod  sic  apparet  vocari 
animal.  Tertio  recurrit  eadem  imago  hominis  locum  aliquem 
sive  spatiura  occupantis,  meminitque  id  quod  sic  apparet 
vocari  corpus.^     Postremo  cum  meminerit  rem  illam  quje  et 

is  beginning  with  the  major  premise,  yet  fail  to  direct  the  student's  attention   to 

the  process  of  reasoning  which  a  boy  em-  this,  really  do  not  justice   to   their  own 

ploys  in  construing  a  Latin  sentence  is  favorite  science. 

the   reverse.     lie  observes  a  nominative  '  This    is    the    questionable     part     of 

CMC,  a  verb  in  the  third  person,  and  then  Ilobbes's  theory  of  syllogism.     According 

applies  his  general  rule,  or  major,  to  the  to  the  common  and  obvious  understand- 

particular  instance,   or   minor,  so   as   to  ing,  the  mind,  in  the  major  premise, '' Ani- 

infer  their  agreement.     In  criminal  juris-  mal  est  Corpus,"  does  not  reflect  on  the 

prudence,  the  Scots  begin  with  the  major  subject  of  the  minor,  Hnmo,  as  occupying 

premise,   or  relevancy  of  the  indictment,  space,  but   on   the  subject  of  the  major, 

when  there  is  room  for  doubt ;  the  Eng-  Animal,  which  includes,  indeed,  the  for- 

lish,  with  the  minor,  or  evidence  of  the  mer,  but  is  mentiilly  substituted  for  it.     It 

fact,  reserving  the  other  for  what  we  call  may  sometimes  happen,  that,  wliere  this 

motion  in  arrest  of  judgment.     Instances  predicate  of  the  miuor  term  is  inanifestly 

of  both  orders  are  common  ;   but  by  far  a  collective  word   that   comprehends   the 

the  most  frequent  are  of  that  which  the  subject,  the  latter  is  not,  as  it  were,  ab- 

Archbishop   of  Dublin   reckons   the    less  sorhed  in  it,  and  may  be  contemplated  by 

proper  of  the  two.     Those  logicians  who  the  mind  distinctly  in  the  major  i  as  if  w« 
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extendebatur  secundum  locum,  et  loco  movebatur,  et  oratione 
utebatur,  unam  et  eandem  fuisse,  concludit  etiam  nomina  ilia 
tria,  Homo,  Animal,  Corpus,  ejusdem  rei  esse  nomina,  et 
proinde,  Homo  est  Corpus,  esse  propositionem  veram.  Mani- 
festum  hinc  est  conceptum  sive  cogitationem  qute  respondens 
syllogismo  ex  propositionibus  universalibus  in  animo  existit, 
nullam  esse  in  iis  animalibus  quibus  deest  usus  nominum,  cum 
inter  syllogizandum  oporteat  non  modo  de  i*e  sed  etiara 
alternis  vicibus  de  diversis  rei  nominibus,  qua?  propter 
diversas  de  re  cogitationes  adhlbitoe  sunt,  cogitare." 

153.  The  metaphysical  philosophy  of  Ilobbes,  always  bold 
and  original,  often  acute  and  profound,  without  producing  an 
immediate  school  of  disciples  like  that  of  Descartes,  struck, 
perhaps,  a  deeper  root  in  the  minds  of  reflecting  men,  and  has 
influenced  more  extensively  the  general  tone  of  speculation. 
Locke,  who  had  not  read  much,  had  certainly  read  Hobbes, 
though  he  does  not  borrow  from  him  so  much  as  has  sometimes 
been  imagined.  The  French  metaphysicians  of  the  next  cen- 
tury found  him  nearer  to  their  own  theories  than  his  more 
celebrated  rival  in  English  philosophy.  But  the  wi-iter  who 
has  built  most  upon  Hobbes,  and  may  be  reckoned,  in  a 
certain  sense,  his  commentator,  if  he  who  fully  ex))lains  and 
develops  a  system  may  deserve  that  name,  was  Hartley.  The 
theory  of  association  is  implied  and  intimated  in  many  })assages 
of  the  elder  philosopher,  though  it  was  first  expanded  and 
applied  with  a  diligent,  ingenious,  and  comprehensive  research, 
if  sometimes  in  too  forced  a  manner,  by  his  disciple.  I  use 
this  word  without  particular  inquiry  into  the  direct  acquaint- 
ance of  Hartley  with  the  writings  of  Hobbes  :  the  subject  had 
been  frequently  touched  in  intermediate  publications  ;  and  in 
matters  of  reasoning,  as  I  have  intimated  above,  little  or  no 
presumption  of  borrowing  can  be  founded  on  coincidence. 
Hartley  also  resembles  Hobbes  in  the  extreme  to  which  he 
has  pushed  the  nominalist  theory,  in  the  proneness  to  mate- 
rialize all  intellectual  processes,  and  either  to  force  all  tilings 
mysterious  to  our  faculties  into  something  imaginable,  or  to 

Bay,  John  is  a  man ;  a  man  feels ;  we  may  spa<"e  besides  men.     It  does  not  seem  that 

perhaps  have  no  image  in  the  mind  of  any  otherwise   there  could   be  any  ascending 

man  but  John.     But  this  is  not  the  ca.se  scale  from  particulars  to  generals,  as  far 

where  the   predicated  quality  appertains  as  the  reasoning  faculties,  independent  of 

to  many  things  visibly  different  from  the  words,  are  concerned  ;   and,  if  we  begin 

subject;  as  in  Ilobbes's  instance,  "  Animal  witli  the  major  premise  of  the  syllogism, 

est  Corpus,"  we  may  surely  consider  other  this  will  be  still  more  apparent, 
animals  as  being  extended  and  occupying 
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reject  them  as  unmeaning,  in  the  want,  much  connected  with 
this,  of  a  steady  perception  of  the  difference  between  the  Ego 
and  its  objects,  m  an  excessive  love  of  simplifying  and  gene- 
ralizing, and  in  a  readiness  to  adopt  explanations  neither  con- 
formable to  reason  nor  experience,  when  they  fall  in  with 
Bome  single  principle,  the  key  that  was  to  unlock  every  ward 
of  the  human  soul. 

154.  In  nothing  does  Hobbes  deserve  more  credit  than  in 
having  set  an  example  of  close  observation  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind.  If  he  errs,  he  errs  like  a  man  who  goes 
a  little  out  of  the  right  track,  not  like  one  who  has  set  out  in  a 
wrong  one.  The  eulogy  of  Stewart  on  Descartes,  that  he  was 
the  father  of  this  experimental  psychology,  cannot  be  strictly 
wrested  from  him  by  Hobbes,  inasmuch  as  the  publications  of 
the  former  are  of  an  earlier  date ;  but  we  may  fairly  say,  that 
the  latter  began  as  soon,  and  prosecuted  his  inquiries  farther. 
It  seems  natui-al  to  presume,  tliat  Hobbes,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  employed  by  Bacon  in  translating  some  of  his  works  into 
Latin,  had  at  least  been  led  by  him  to  the  inductive  process 
which  he  has  more  than  any  other  employed.  But  he  has 
seldom  mentioned  his  predecessor's  name  ;  and  indeed  his  mind 
was  of  a  different  stamp,  —  less  excursive,  less  quick  in  disco- 
vering analogies,  and  less  fond  of  reasoning  from  them,  but 
more  close,  perhaps  more  patient,  and  more  apt  to  follow  up  a 
predominant  idea,  which  sometimes  becomes  one  of  the  idola 
$pecus  that  deceive  him. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

HISTORY  OF   MORAL  AND  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY   AND  0» 
JURISPRUDENCE,  FROM  1600  TO  1G50. 


Sect.  I.  —  On  Moral  PniLOSOPnY. 

Casuists  of  the  Roman  Church  —  Suarez  on  Moral  Law — Selden  —  Charron  —  I* 
Mothe  le  Vayer  —  Bacon's  Essays  —  Feltham  —  Browne's  Religio  Medici  —  Other 
AVriters. 

1.  In  traversinw  so  wide  a  field  as  moral  and  political  philo- 
sophy, we  must  still  endeavor  to  distribute  the  subject  accord- 
ing to  some  order  of  subdivision,  so  far  at  least  as  the  contents 
of  the  books  themselves  which  come  before  us  will  permit. 
And  we  give  the  first  place  to  those  which,  relating  to  the 
moral  law  both  of  nature  and  revelation,  connect  the  proper 
subject  of  the  present  chapter  with  that  of  the  second  and 
third. 

2.  We  meet  here  a  concourse  of  volumes  occupying  no 
small  space  in  old  libraries,  —  the  writings  of  the  ca-suisticai 
casuists,  chiefly  within  the  Romish  Church.  None  ^riun-s. 
perhaps  in  the  wliole  compass  of  literature  are  more  neglected 
by  those  who  do  not  read  with  what  we  may  call  a  professional 
view ;  but  to  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  communion  they  have 
still  a  certain  value,  though  far  less  than  when  they  were  first 
written.  The  most  vital  discipline  of  that  church,  the  secret 
of  the  power  of  its  priesthood,  the  source  of  most  of  importance 
the  good  and  evil  it  can  work,  is  found  in  the  confes-  "/  •'oufes- 
sional.     It  is  there  that  the  keys  are  kept ;  it  is  there 

that  the  lamp  burns,  whose  rays  diverge  to  every  portion  of 
human  life.  No  church  that  has  relinquished  this  prerogative 
can  ever  establish  a  permanent  dominion  over  mankind ;  none 
that  retains  it  in  effective  use  can  lose  the  hope  or  the  prospect 
of  beins  their  ruler. 
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3.  It  is  manifest,  that,  in  the  common  course  of  this  nte,  no 
.        particular  difficulty  will  arise  ;  nor  is  the  confessor 

of^uTes^     likely  to  weigh  in  golden  scales  the  scruples  or  ex 
fo--the        cuses  of  ordinary  penitents.     But  peculiar  circ\im- 

coufessor.  •    i       i       i  i      i     r>  i  • 

stances  miglit  be  brought  before  hun,  whvn*em  there 
would  be  a  necessity  for  possessing  some  rule,  lest,  by  sanc- 
t^ioning  the  guilt  of  the  self-revealing  party,  he  should  incur 
as  much  of  his  own.  Treatises,  therefore,  of  casuistry  jpere 
written  as  guides  to  the  confessor,  and  became  the  textrlooka 
in  every  course  of  ecclesiastical  education.  These  were  com- 
monly digested  in  a  systematic  order,  and,  what  is  the  unfailing 
consequence  of  system,  or  rather  almost  part  of  its  definition, 
spread  into  minute  ramifications,  and  aimed  at  comprehending 
every  possible  emergency.  Casuistry  is  itself  allied  to  juris- 
prudence, especially  to  that  of  the  canon  law ;  and  it  was 
natui'al  to  transfer  the  subtilty  of  distinction  and  copiousness 
of  partition  usual  with  the  jurists,  to  a  science  which  its  pro- 
fessors were  apt  to  treat  upon  very  similar  principles. 

4.  The  older  theologians  seem,  like  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Increase  of  nioralists,  when  writing  systematically,  to  have  made 
casuistical    general  morality   their   subject,    and   casuistry   but 

era  uie.  £jjgjj.  illustration.  Among  the  monuments  of  their 
ethical  philosophy,  the  Secunda  Secundte  of  Aquinas  is  the 
most  celebrated.  Treatises,  however,  of  casuistry,  which  is 
the  expansion  and  application  of  ethics,  may  be  found  both 
before  and  during  the  sixteenth  century ;  and,  while  the  con- 
fessional was  actively  converted  to  so  powerful  an  engine,  they 
could  not  conveniently  be  wanting.  Casuistry,  indeed,  is  not 
much  required  by  the  church  in  an  ignorant  age ;  but  the  six- 
teenth century  was  not  an  age  of  ignorance.  Yet  it  is  not  till 
about  the  end  of  that  period  tha(  we  find  casuistical  literature 
burst  out,  so  to  speak,  with  a  profusion  of  fruit.  "  Uninter- 
ruptedly afterwards,"  says  Eichhorn,  "  through  the  whole 
Beventeenth  century,  the  moral  and  casuistical  literature  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  immensely  rich ;  and  it  caused  a 
lively  and  extensive  movement  in  a  province  which  had  long 
been  at  peace.  The  first  impulse  came  from  the  Jesuits,  to 
whom  the  Jansenists  opposed  themselves.  We  must  distin- 
guish from  both  the  theological  moralists,  who  remained  faith- 
ful to  their  ancient  teaching."  ^ 

5.  We  may  be  blamed,  perhaps,  for  obtruding  a  pedantic 

1  Qeachichte  der  Cultur,  Tol.  vi.  part  i.  p.  890. 
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f  erminology,  if  we  make  the  most  essential  distinction  in  moral- 
ity, and  one  for  want  of  whii-h,  more  than  any  other,  Diftinption 
its  debatable  controversies  have  arisen,  that  between  °f  subjec- 
the  subjective  and  objective  rectitude  ot  actions ;  objective 
in  clearer  language,  between  the  provinces  of  con-  '"°'"'^^"^y- 
Ecience  and  of  reason,  between  what  is  well  meant  and  whar 
is  well  done.  The  chief  business  of  the  priest  is  naturally 
with  the  former.  The  walls  of  the  confessional  are  privy  to 
the  whispers  of  self-accusing  guilt.  No  doubt  can  ever  arise 
ns  to  the  subjective  character  of  actions  which  the  conscience 
has  condemned,  and  for  which  the  penitent  seeks  absolution. 
Were  they  even  objectively  lawful,  they  are  sins  in  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  unanimous  determination  of  casuists.  But 
though  what  the  conscience  reclaims  against  is  necessarily 
wrong,  relatively  to  the  agent,  it  does  not  follow  that  what 
it  may  fail  to  disapprove  is  innocent.  Choose  whatever  the- 
ory we  may  please  as  to  the  moral  standard  of  actions,  they 
must  have  an  objective  rectitude  of  their  own,  independently 
of  their  agent,  without  which  there  could  be  no  distinction  of 
right  and  wrong,  nor  any  scope  for  the  dictates  of  conscience. 
The  science  of  ethics,  as  a  science,  can  only  be  conversant 
with  objective  morality.  Casuistry  is  the  instrument  of  apply- 
ing this  science,  which,  like  every  other,  is  built  on  reasoning, 
to  the  moral  nature  and  volition  of  man.  It  rests  for  its  vali- 
dity on  the  great  principle,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  know,  as 
far  as  lies  in  us,  what  is  right,  as  well  as  to  do  what  we  know 
to  be  such.  But  its  application  was  beset  with  obstacles  ;  the 
extenuations  of  ignorance  and  error  were  so  various,  the  diffi- 
culty of  representing  the  moral  position  of  the  penitent  to  the 
judgment  of  the  confessor  by  any  process  of  language  so  in- 
superable, that  the  most  acute, understanding  might  be  foiled 
in  the  task  of  bringing  home  a  conviction  of  guilt  to  the  self- 
deceiving  sinner.  Again,  he  might  aggravate  needless  scru 
pies,  or  disturb  the  tranquil  repose  of  innocence. 

6.  But,  though  past  actions  are  the   primary   subject   of 
auricular  confession,  it  was  a  necessary  consequence 
that  the  priest  would  be  frequently  called  upon  to   office  of 
advise  as  to  the  future,  to  bind  or  loose  the  will  in   fggso""" 
incomplete  or  meditated  lines  of  conduct.     And,  as  all 
without  exception  must  come  before  his  tribunal,  the  rich,  the 
noble,  the  counsellors  of  princes,  and  princes  themselves,  were 
to  reveal  their  designs,  to  expound  their  uncertainties,  to  call, 
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in  effect,  for  his  sanction  in  all  they  might  have  to  do,  to 
secnre  tlicmselves  against  transgression  by  sliifting  the  respon- 
sibility on  his  head.  That  this  tremendons  authority  of  di- 
rection, distinct  from  the  I'ite  of  penance,  though  immediately 
springing  from  it,  should  have  produced  a  no  more  over- 
whelming influence  of  the  priesthood  than  it  has  actually  done, 
great  as  that  has  been,  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  re-action 
of  human  inclinations  which  will  not  be  controlled,  and  of 
human  reason  which  exerts  a  silent  force  against  the  authority 
it  acknowledges. 

7.  In  tlie  directory  business  of  the  confessional,  far  more 
Difflciiities  than  in  the  penitential,  the  priest  must  strive  to  bring 
of  casuistry,  j^bout  that  uniou  between  subjective  and  objective 
rectitude  in  which  the  perfection  of  a  moral  act  consists  ;  with- 
out wliich,  in  every  instance,  according  to  their  tenets,  some 
degree  of  sinfulness,  some  liability  to  punishment,  remains,  and 
which  must  at  least  be  demanded  from  those  who  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  their  duty.  But  when  he  came  from 
the  broad  lines  of  the  moral  law,  from  the  decalogue  and  the 
gospel,  or  even  from  the  ethical  systems  of  theology,  to  the 
indescribable  variety  of  circumstance  which  his  penitents  had 
to  recount,  there  arose  a  multitude  of  problems,  and  such  as 
perhaps  would  most  command  his  attention,  when  they  in- 
volved the  practice  of  the  great,  to  which  he  might  hesitate 
to  apply  an  unbending  rule.  The  questions  of  casuistry,  like 
tliose  of  jurisprudence,  were  often  found  to  turn  on  the  gi-eat 
and  ancient  doubt  of  both  sciences,  whether  we  should  abide 
by  the  letter  of  a  general  law,  or  let  in  an  equitable  interpre- 
tation of  its  spirit.  The  consulting  party  would  be  apt  to 
plead  for  the  one  :  the  guide  of  conscience  would  more  securely 
adhere  to  the  other.  But  he  might  also  perceive  the  severity 
of  those  rules  of  obligation  which  conduce,  in  the  particular 
instance,  to  no  apparent  end,  or  even  defeat  their  own  prin- 
ciple. Hence  there  arose  two  schools  of  casuistry,  first  in 
the  practice  of  confession,  and  afterwards  in  the  books  intend- 
ed to  assist  it :  one  strict  and  uncomplying ;  the  other  more 
indulgent,  and  flexible  to  circumstances. 

8.  The  characteristics  of  these  systems  were  displayed  in 
strict  and  almost  the  wliole  range  of  morals.  They  were,  how- 
lax  Bchemes  ever,  chiefly  seen  in  the  rules  of  veracity,  and  espe- 
"*  '■  cially  in  promissory  obligations.  According  to  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  and  to  the  rigid  casuists  in  general,  a 
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lit!  was  never  to  be  nttererl,  n  promise  was  never  to  be  broken. 
The  precepts,  especially  of  revelation,  notwithstandino;  their 
brevity  and  figunitiveness,  were  held  complete  and  literal. 
Hence  promises  obtained  by  mistake,  fraud,  or  force,  and, 
above  all,  gratuitous  vows,  where  God  was  considered  as  the 
promisee,  however  lightly  made,  or  become  intolerably  one- 
rous by  supervenient  circumstances,  were  strictly  to  be 
fulfilled,  unless  the  dispensing  power  of  the  church  might 
sometimes  be  suificient  to  release  them.  Besides  the  respect 
due  to  moral  rules,  and  especially  those  of  Scripture,  there 
had  been  from  early  times  in  the  Christian  Church  a  strong 
disposition  to  the  ascetic  scheme  of  religious  morality ;  a  pre- 
valent notion  of  the  intrinsic  meritoriousness  of  voluntary 
self-denial,  wliich  discountenanced  all  regard  in  man  to  his 
own  happiness,  at  least  in  this  life,  as  a  sort  of  flinching  from 
the  discipline  of  suffering.  And  this  had  doubtless  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  severe  casuists. 

9.  But  there  had  not  been  wanting  those,  who,  whatever 
couree  they  miglit  pursue  in  the  confessional,  found  convenience 
the  convenience  of  an  accommodating  morality  in  the  of'^eiatter. 
secular  affairs  of  the  church.  Oaths  were  broken,  engage- 
ments entered  into  without  faith,  for  the  ends  of  the  clergy, 
or  of  those  whom  they  favored  in  the  struggles  of  the  world. 
And  some  of  the  ingenious  so]>histry,  by  which  these  breaches 
of  plain  rules  are  usually  defended,  was  not  unknown  before 
the  Reformation.  But  casuistical  writings  at  that  time  were 
comparatively  few.  The  Jesuits  have  the  credit  of  first 
rendering  public  a  scheme  of  false  morals,  which  has  been 
denominated  from  them  ;  and  enhanced  the  obloquy  that  over- 
whelmed their  order.  Their  volumes  of  casuistry  were  ex- 
ceedingly numerous  :  some  of  them  belong  to  the  last  twenty 
years  of  the  sixteenth,  but  a  far  greater  jmrt  to  the  following 
century. 

10.  The  Jesuits  were  prone  for  several  reasons  to  embrace 
the  laxer  theories  of  obligation.  They  were  less  Favored  by 
tainted  than  the  old  monastic  orders  with  that  super-  **"*  Jesuits 
stition  which  had  flowed  into  the  church  from  the  East,  —  the 
meritoi-iousness  of  self-inflicted  suffering  for  its  own  sake. 
They  embraced  a  life  of  toil  and  dangei",  but  not  of  habitual 
privation  and  pain.  Dauntless  in  death  and  torture,  they 
shunned  the  mechanical  asceticism  of  the  convent.  And,  se- 
condly, their  eyes  were  bent  on  a  great  end,  —  the  good  of  the 
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Catliolic  Church,  which  they  identified  with  that  of  their  own 
order.  It  almost  invariably  happens,  that  men  who  have  the 
good  of  mankind  at  heart,  and  actively  prosecute  it,  become 
embarrassed,  at  some  time  or  other,  by  the  conflict  of  particu- 
lar duties  with  the  best  method  of  promoting  their  object. 
An  unaccommodating  veracity,  an  unswerving  good  faith,  will 
ofteii  appear  to  stand,  or  stand  really,  in  the  way  of  their 
ends  :  and  hence  the  little  confidence  we  repose  in  enthusiasts, 
even  when,  in  a  popular  mode  of  speaking,  they  are  most  sin- 
cere ;  that  is,  most  convinced  of  the  rectitude  of  their  aim. 

11.  The  course  prescribed  by  Loyola  led  his  disciples,  not 
The  causes  to  solitudc,  but  to  the  world.  They  became  the  as- 
of  this.  sociates  and  counsellors,  as  well  as  the  confessors,  of 
the  great.  They  had  to  wield  the  powers  of  the  earth  for 
the  service  of  heaven.  Hence,  in  confession  itself,  they  were 
often  tempted  to  look  beyond  the  penitent,  and  to  guide  his 
conscience  rather  with  a  view  to  his  usefulness  than  his  integ- 
rity. In  questions  of  morality,  to  abstain  from  action  is  gene- 
rally the  means  of  innocence ;  but  to  act  is  indispensable  for 
positive  good.  Thus  their  casuistry  had  a  natural  tendency 
to  become  more  objective,  and  to  entangle  the  responsibility 
of  personal  conscience  in  an  inextricable  maze  of  reasoning. 
They  had  also  to  retain  their  influence  over  men  not  wholly 
submissive  to  religious  control,  nor  ready  to  abjure  the  plea- 
sant paths  in  which  they  trod ;  men  of  the  court  and  the  city, 
who  might  serve  the  church,  though  they  did  not  adorn  it,  and 
for  whom  it  was  necessary  to  make  some  compromise  in  fur- 
therance of  the  main  design. 

12.  It  must  also  be  fairly  admitted,  that  the  rigid  casuists 

went  to  extravagant  lengtlis.  Their  decisions  were 
g'uice^T  often  not  only  harsh,  but  unsatisfactory :  the  reason 
the  strict     demanded  in  vain  a  principle  of  their  iron  law  ;  and 

the  common  sense  of  mankind  imposed  the  limita- 
tions, which  they  were  incapable  of  excluding  by  any  thing 
better  than  a  dogmatic  assertion.  Thus,  in  the  cases  of 
promissory  obligation,  they  were  compelled  to  make  some  ex- 
ceptions ;  and  these  left  it  open  to  rational  inquiry  whether 
more  might  not  be  found.  They  diverged  unnecessarily,  as 
many  thought,  from  the  principles  of  jurisprudence :  for  the 
jurists  built  their  detenninations,  or  professed  to  do  so,  on 
what  was  just  and  equitable  among  men ;  and  though  a  dis- 
tinction, fi'equently  very  right,  was  taken  between  the  forum 
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exteriws  and  intertns,  the  provinces  of  jurisprudence  and  ca- 
suistry, yet  the  latter  could  not,  in  these  questions  of  mutual 
obligation,  rept  Upon  wholly  different  ground  from  the 
former. 

13.  The  Jesuits,  however,   fell  rapidly  into  the    opposite 
extreme.     Their  subtilty  in  logic,  and  great  ingenui-    .    ^^.^^ 
ty  in  devising  arguments,  were  employed  in  sophisms   faults  of 
that  undermined  the  foundations  of  moral  integrity   *'^^'"** 

in  the  heart.  They  warred  with  these  arms  against  the  con- 
science which  they  were  bound  to  protect.  Tiie  offences  of 
their  casuistry,  as  charged  by  their  adversaries,  are  very 
multifarious.  One  of  tlie  most  celebrated  is  the  doctrine  of 
equivocation  ;  the  innocence  of  saying  that  which  is  true  in  a 
sense  meant  by  the  speaker,  though  he  is  aware  that  it  will  be 
otl'.erwise  understood.  Another  is  that  of  what  was  called 
probability;  according  to  which  it  is  lawful,  in  doubtful  prob- 
lems of  morality,  to  take  the  course  which  appears  to  ourselves 
least  likely  to  be  right,  provided  any  one  casuistical  writer  of 
good  re})ute  has  approved  it.  The  multiplicity  of  books,  and 
want  of  uniformity  in  their  decisions,  made  this  a  broad  path 
for  the  conscience.  In  the  latter  instance,  as  in  many  others, 
tlie  subjective  nature  of  moral  obligation  was  lost  sight  of;  and 
to  this  the  scientific  treatment  of  casuistry  inevitably  contri- 
buted. 

1 4.  Productions  so  little  regarded  as  those  of  the  Jesuitical 
casuists  cannot  be  dwelt  upon.  Thomas  Sanchez  of  Cordova 
is  author  of  a  large  ti'eatise  on  matrimony,  published  in  1592  ; 
the  best,  as  far  as  the  canon  law  is  concerned,  which  has  yet 
been  published.  But  in  the  casuistical  portion  of  this  work 
the  most  extraordinary  indecencies  occur,  such  as  have  con- 
signed it  to  general  censure.'  Some  of  these,  it  must  be 
owned,  belong  to  the  rite  of  auricular  confession  itself,  as 
managed  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  though  they  give  scandal  by 
llieir  publication  and  apparent  excess  beyond  the  necessity  of 
tlie  case.  The  Summa  Casuum  Conscientiae  of  Toletus,  a 
Spanish  Jesuit  and  cardinal,  which,  though  published  in  1 602, 
belongs  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  casuistical  writings 
of  Less,  Busenbaum,  and  Escobar,  may  just  be  here  men- 
tioned. The  Medulla  Casuum  Conscientia3  of  the  second 
( iluuster,  1 645)  went  through  fifty-two  editions  ;  the  Theolo- 

'  Tlayle,  art.  "Sanchez,"  expatiates  on    Cethegum.    The  later  editions  of  Sancbea 
thJ4,  aud  coudemns  the  Jesuit  \  (Jatilina    De  Matrimonio  are  castigate. 
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ipa  Moralis  of  the  last  (Lyon,  1646),  through  fortj.^  Of  the 
opposition  excited  by  the  laxity  in  moral  rules  ascribed  to  the 
.Jesuits,  though  it  began  in  some  manner  during  this  period, 
we  shall  have  more  to  say  in  the  next. 

15.  Suarez  of  Granada,  by  far  the  greatest  man  in  the 
Suarez,  department  of  moral  philosophy  whom  the  order  of 
De  Legibus.  Loyola  produced  in  this  age,  or  perhaps  in  any  other, 
may  not  improbably  have  treated  of  casuistiy  in  some  part  of 
his  numerous  volumes.  We  shall,  however,  gladly  leave  thia 
subject  to  bring  before  the  reader  a  large  treatise  of  Suarez 
on  tlie  principles  of  natural  law,  as  well  as  of  all  positive 
jurisprudence.  This  is  entitled  Tractatus  de  Legibus  ac  Deo 
Legislatore  in  decern  Libros  distributus,  utriusque  Fori  Homi- 
biis  non  minus  utilis,  quam  necessarius.  It  might  with  no 
great  impropriety,  perhaps,  be  placed  in  any  of  the  three  sec- 
tions of  this  chapter,  relating  not  only  to  moral  philosophy, 
but  to  politics  in  some  degree,  and  to  jurisprudence. 

16.  Suarez  begins  by  laying  down  the  position,  that  all 
Titles  of  his  legislative  as  well  as  all  paternal  power  is  derived 
u-.u  books.  f,.Q,^  God,  and  that  the  authority  of  every  law 
resolves  itself  into  his.  F'or  either  the  law  proceeds  immedi- 
ately from  God,  or,  if  it  be  human,  it  proceeds  from  man  as 
his  vicar  and  minister.  The  titles  of  the  ten  books  of  this 
large  treatise  are  as  follows :  1.  On  the  nature  of  law  in  gene- 
ral, and  on  its  causes  and  consequences ;  2.  On  eternal,  natu- 
ral law,  and  that  of  nations ;  3.  On  positive  human  law  in 
itself  considered  relatively  to  human  nature,  which  is  also  called 
civil  law ;  4.  On  positive  ecclesiastical  law ;  o.  On  the  differ- 
ences of  human  laws,  and  especially  of  those  that  are  penal, 
or  in  the  nature  of  penal ;  6.  On  the  interpretation,  the  altera- 
tion, and  the  abolition  of  human  laws ;  7.  On  unwritten  law, 
which  is  called  custom ;  8.  On  those  human  laws  which  are 
called  favorable,  or  privileges ;  9.  On  the  positive  divine  law 
of  the  old  dispensations  ;  10.  On  the  positive  divine  law  of  the 
new  dispensation. 

17.  This  is  a  very  comprehensive  chart  of  general  law,  and 
„  ,  entitles  Suarez  to  be  accounted  such  a  precursor  of 
the  second  Grotius  and  Puffendorf  as  occupied  most  of  their 
book.  ground,  especially  that  of  the  latter,  though  he  culti- 
vated it  in  a  different  manner.  His  volume  is  a  closely 
printed  folio  of  700  pages  in  double  columns.     The  following 

1  Banke,  die  Piipste,  vol.  iii. 
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heads  of  chapters  in  the  second  book  will  show  the  questions 
in  which  Suarez  dealt,  and,  in  some  degree,  his  method  of 
stating  and  conducting  them:  1.  Whether  there  be  any 
eternal  law,  and  what  is  its  necessity ;  2.  On  tiie  subject 
of  eternal  law,  and  on  tlie  acts  it  commands ;  3.  In  what  act 
the  eternal  law  exists  [existit),  and  whether  it  be  one  or  many  ; 
4.  Whether  tlie  eternal  law  be  the  cause  of  other  laws,  and 
obligatory  through  tiieir  means;  5.  In  what  natural  law  con- 
sists; G.  Whether  natural  law  be  a  preceptive  divine  law; 
7.  On  the  subject  of  natural  law,  and  on  its  prece{)ts ;  8. 
Whether  natural  law  be  one;  9.  Whether  natural  law  bind 
the  conscience;  10.  Whether  natural  law  obliges  not  only 
to  the  act  {actus)  but  to  the  mode  (itiodum)  of  virtue,  —  this 
obscure  question  seems  to  refer  to  the  subjective  nature,  or 
motive,  of  virtuous  actions,  as  appears  by  the  next;  11. 
Whether  natural  hiw  obliges  us  to  act  from  love  or  charity 
{ad  moduin  operandi  ex  caritate);  12.  Whether  natural  law 
not  only  prohibits  certain  actions,  but  invalidates  them  when 
done;  lo.  Whether  the  precepts  of  the  law  of  nature  are 
intrinsically  immutable;  14.  Whether  any  human  authority 
can  alter  or  dispense  with  the  natural  law;  15.  Whether  God 
by  his  absolute  power  can  dispense  with  the  law  of  nature ; 
IG.  Whether  an  equitable  interpretation  can  ever  be  admitted 
in  the  law  of  nature ;  17.  Wiiether  the  law  of  nature  is  dis- 
tinguishable irom  that  of  nations  ;  18.  AVhether  the  law  of 
nations  enjoins  or  forbids  any  thing;  li).  By  what  means  we 
are  to  distinguish  the  law  of  nature  from  that  of  nations ; 
20.  Certain  corollaries ;  and  that  the  law  of  nations  is  both 
just,  and  also  mutable. 

18.  These  heads  may  give  some  slight  notion  to  the  reader 
of  the  chai'acter  of  the  book  ;  as  the  book  itself  may   „^ 

*      (.'hfirjicrGr 

serve  as  a  typical  instance  of  that  form  of  theology,   of  such 
of  metaphysics,   of  ethics,  of  jurisprudence,  which   ^.j.^tileg" 
occupies   the    unread   and    unreadable  folios  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  especially  those  issuing 
from   the  Church  of  Rome,  and  may  be  styled  generally  the 
scholastic   method.      Two    remarkable    characteristics    strike 
us    in  these    books,  which    are    sufficiently  to  be  judged  by 
i-eading    their    table    of  contents,   and    by  taking    occasional 
samples  of  difT'erent  parts.     The  extremely  systematic  form 
they  assume,  and   the  multiplicity  of  divisions,  render   this 
practice  more  satisfactory  than  it  can  be  in  works  of  less  regular 
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arrangement.  One  of  these  characteiistics  is  that  spirit  of 
system  itself;  and  another  is  their  sincere  desire  to  exhaust 
the  subject  by  presenting  it  to  the  mind  in  every  light,  and 
by  tracing  all  its  relations  and  consequences.  The  fertility 
of  those  men  who,  like  Suarez,  superior  to  most  of  the  rest, 
were  trained  in  the  scholastic  discipline,  to  which  I  refer  the 
methods  of  the  canonists  and  casuists,  is  sometimes  surprising : 
their  views  are  not  one-sided ;  they  may  not  solve  objections 
to  our  satisfaction,  but  they  seldom  suppress  them ;  they 
embrace  a  vast  compass  of  thought  and  learning ;  they  write 
less  for  the  moment,  and  are  less  under  the  influence  of  local 
and  temporary  prejudices,  than  many  who  have  lived  in  better 
ages  of  philosophy.  But,  again,  they  have  great  defects  j 
their  distinctions  confuse  instead  of  giving  light ;  their  systems, 
being  not  founded  on  clear  principles,  become  embarrassed 
and  incoherent ;  their  method  is  not  always  sufficiently  con- 
secutive ;  the  difficulties  which  they  encounter  are  too  arduous 
for  them ;  they  labor  under  the  multitude,  and  are  entangled 
by  the  discordance  of  their  authorities. 

19.  Suarez,  who  discusses  all  these  important  problems  of 

his  second  book  with  acuteness,  and,  for  his  circum- 
tionsof  stances,  with  an  independent  mind,  is  weighed  down 
Suarez.  -^^j  ^Yie  extent  and  nature  of  his  learning.  If  Grotiua 
quotes  philosophers  and  poets  too  frequently,  what  can  Ave  say 
of  the  perpetual  reference  to  Aquinas,  Cajetan,  Soto,  Turre- 
cremata,  Vasquius,  Isidore,  Vincent  of  Beauvais  or  Alensis, 
not  to  mention  the  canonists  and  fathers,  which  Suarez 
employs  to  prove  or  disprove  eveiy  proposition  ?  The  syllo- 
gistic forms  are  unsparingly  introduced.  Such  writers  as 
Soto  or  Suarez  held  all  kinds  of  ornament  not  less  unfit  for 
philosophical  argument  than  they  would  be  for  geometry. 
Nor  do  they  ever  appeal  to  experience  or  history  for  the 
rules  of  determination.  Their  materials  are  nevertheless 
abundant,  consisting  of  texts  of  Scripture,  sayings  of  the  fathers 
and  schoolmen,  established  theorems  in  natural  theology  and 
metaphysics,  from  which  they  did  not  find  it  hard  to  select 
premises,  which,  duly  arranged,  gave  them  conclusions. 

20.  Suarez,  after  a  prolix  discussion,  comes  to  the    con- 

elusion,  that  "  eternal  law  is  the  free  determination 
nition  of  of  the  will  of  God,  ordaining  a  rule  to  be  observed, 
^^rnai        either,  first,  generally  by  all  parts  of  the  universe 

as  a  means  of  a  common  good,  whether  immediately 
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belonging  to  it  in  respect  of  the  entire  universe,  or  at  least  in 
respect  of  the  singular  parts  thereof;  or,  secondly,  to  be 
specially  observed  by  intellectual  creatures  in  respect  of  their 
free  operations."  ^  This  is  not  instantly  j)ei-spicuous ;  but 
definitions  of  a  Qomplex  nature  cannot  be  rendered  such.  It 
is  true,  however,  what  the  reader  may  tliink  curious,  that  tliis 
crabbed  piece  of  scholasticism  is  nothing  else,  in  substance, 
than  the  celebrated  sentence  on  law,  which  concludes  the  first 
book  of  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  Whoever  takes  the 
pains  to  understand  Suarez,  will  perceive  that  he  asserts 
exactly  that  which  is  unrolled  in  the  majestic  eloquence  of 
our  countryman. 

21.  By  this  eternal  law,  God  is  not  necessarily  bound.  But 
this  seems  to  be  said  rather  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  phrases 
Avhich  were  conventionally  rejected  by  the  scholastic  theo« 
logians,  since,  in  effect,  his  theory  requires  the  affirmative,  as 
Ave  shall  soon  perceive ;  and  he  here  says  that  the  law  is  God 
himself  (Deus  ipse),  and  is  immutable.  This  eternal  law  is 
not  immediately  known  to  man  in  this  life,  but  either  "  in 
other  laws,  or  through  them,"  which  he  thus  explains  :  "  Men, 
while  pilgrims  here  {viatores  homines)^  cannot  learn  the 
divine  will  in  itself,  but  only  as  much  as  by  certain  signs  or 
effects  is  proposed  to  them ;  and  hence  it  is  peculiar  to  the 
blessed  in  heaven,  that,  contemplating  the  divine  will,  they 
are  ruled  by  it  as  by  a  direct  law.  The  former  know  the 
eternal  law,  because  they  partake  of  it  by  other  laws,  temporal 
and  positive ;  for,  as  second  causes  display  the  first,  and 
creatures  the  Creator,  so  temporal  laws  (by  which  he  means 
laws  respective  of  man  on  earth),  being  streams  from  that 
eternal  law,  manifest  the  fountain  whence  they  spring.  Yet 
all  do  not  arrive  even  at  this  degree  of  knowledge ;  for  all 
are  not  able  to  infer  the  cause  from  the  effect.  And  thus, 
though  all  men  necessarily  perceive  some  participation  of  the 
etei'nal  laws  in  themselves,  since  there  is  no  one  endowed 
with  reason  who  does  not  in  some  manner  acknowledge,  that 
what  is  morally  good  ought  to  be  chosen,  and  what  is  evil 
rejected,  so  that  in  this  sense  men  have  all  some  notion  of 

'  "  Legem  sEtemam  esse  decretum   H-  singularum  specienim  ejus,  aut  specia- 

berum  Toluntatis  Dei  statuentis  ordinem  liter  servanJuni  a  creaturis  intellectuali 

servandum,  aut  generaliter  ab  omnibus  bus  quoad  liberas  operatioues  earum."  — 

partibus  univei-si  in  ordine  ad  commune  C.  3,  §6.     Compare  with  Hooker:  Ofliaw, 

bonum,    yel   immediate    iUi    conveniens  no  less  can  be  said,  than  that  her  throna 

raticue  totius  uuiversi,  vel  saltern  ratioae  is  the  bosom  of  God,  &o 
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the  eternal  law,  as  St.  Thomas  and  Hales  and  Augustin  say ; 
yel,  nevertheless,  they  do  not  all  know  it  formally,  nor  are 
aware  of  their  particii>ation  of  it,  so  that  it  may  he  said 
the  eternal  law  is  not  universally  known  in  a  direct  manner. 
But  some  attain  that  knowledge,  either  by  natural  reasoning, 
or,  more  projierly,  by  revelation  of  faith;  and  hence  we  have 
said  that  it  is  known  by  some  only  in  the  inferior  laws,  but  by 
others  through  the  means  of  those  laws."' 

22.  In  every  chapKu-,  Suarez  propounds  the  arguments  of 
rtr,  M  doctors  on  either  side  of  the  problem,  endinji  \vith 

Whether  .         .  ,  .    ,     .  ^    ,.  '  ^  •  ,  , , 

God  is  a  his  owH  determmation,  which  is  irequently  a  middle 
legislator.  ^.^^^„.^^._  Q,j  ^\^^,  question.  Whether  natural  law  is  of 
itself  preceptive,  or  merely  indicative  of  what  is  intrinsically 
riglit  or  wrong,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  God,  as  to  this 
law,  is  a  legislator,  he  holds  this  middle  line  with  Atpiinas 
and  most  theologians  (as  he  says)  ;  contending  that  natural 
law  does  not  merely  indicate  right  and  wrong,  but  commands 
the  one  and  prohibits  the  other  on  divine  authority ;  though 
this  will  of  God  is  not  the  whole  ground  of  the  moral  good 
and  evil  which  belongs  to  the  observance  or  transgression  of 
natural  law,  inasmuch  as  it  presupposes  a  certain  intrinsic 
right  and  wrong  in  the  actions  tliemsclves,  to  which  it  super- 
adds the  special  obligation  of  a  divine  law.  God,  therefore, 
may  be  truly  called  a  legislator  in  respect  of  natural  law."- 

23.  He  next  comes  to  a  profound  but  importmit  inquiry, 
WhethfT  elosely  connected  with  the  last.  Whether  God  coulil 
Godeouid  have  permitted,  by  his  own  law,  actions  against 
commend  i^itural  reason.  Ockham  and  Gerson  had  resolved 
wrougac-     this  in  the  affirmative;    Aquinas,  the  contrary  way. 

8uarez  assents  to  the  latter,  and  thus  determines 
that  the  law  is  strictly  immutable.  It  must  follow,  of  course, 
that  the  pope  cannot  alter  or  disi)ense  with  the  law  of  nature; 
and  he  might  have  spared  the  Iburteenth  chai)ter,  wherein  he 
controverts  the  doctrine  of  Sanchez  and  some  casuists  who 
had  maintained  so  extraordinary  a  prerogative.'^  This,  how- 
ever, is  rather  episodical.  In  the  fifteenth  chapter,  he  treats 
more    at   length    the    question.  Whether  God    can    dispense 

*  Lib.  ii.,  c.  4,  §  9.  illis  adjungit  specialem  legis  diviusD  obll- 

'  "  Ha3c   Dei    voluntas,   prohibitio  aut  gationem."  —  C.  0,  §  11. 

pra'oeptio  non  est  tola  ratio  bouilati.s  et  ^  '■  Nulla  potestas  humana,  etiamsi  pon- 

nialitiae    qtiaj    est    iu     observatione     Yel  tificia  .sit,  potest  proprium  aliquod  prje- 

trausgres.-iione    legis   naturalis,   sed    sup-  ceptum  legis  naturalis  abrogare,  uec  illud 

ponit  in  ipsis  a»',tubus  necessariaui  quan-  pioprie  et  in  se  minuere,  neque   iu  ipso 

dam    honestatem    vel    turpitudiiiem,    et  dispensare."  —  §8. 
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with  the  law  of  nature;  which  is  not,  perhiips,  decided  in 
denying  his  power  to  repeal  it.  lie  begins  by  distinguishing 
three  classes  of  moral  laws.  The  first  are  the  most  general, 
such  as  that  good  is  to  be  done  rather  than  evil ;  and  with 
these  it  is  agreed  that  God  cannot  dispense.  The  second  is 
of  such  as  the  precepts  of  the  Decalogue,  where  the  chief 
difficulty  had  arisen.  Ockham,  Peter  d'Ailly,  Gcrson,  and 
othci's,  incline  to  say  that  he  can  dispense  with  all  tliese, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  only  prohibitions  which  he  has  himself 
imposed.  This  tenet,  Suarez  observes,  is  rejected  by  all 
other  theologians  as  false  and  absurd.  He  decidedly  holds 
that  there  is  an  intrinsic  goodness  or  malignity  in  actions 
independent  of  the  command  of  God.  Scotus  had  been  of 
opiiiion,  that  God  might  dispense  with  the  commandments 
of  the  second  table,  but  not  those  of  the  first.  Durand  seems 
to  iiave  thought  the  fifth  commandment  (our  sixth)  more 
dispensable  than  the  rest,  probably  on  account  of  the  case 
o£  Abraham.  But  Aquinas,  Cajetan,  Soto,  with  many  more, 
deny  absolutely  the  dispensability  of  the  Decalogue  in  any 
part.  The  Gordian  knot  about  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  is  cut 
by  a  distinction,  that  God  did  not  act  here  as  a  legislator, 
but  in  another  capacity,  as  lord  of  life  and  death,  so  that  he 
only  used  Abj'aham  a.>  an  instrument  for  that  which  he  might 
have  done  himself.  The  third  class  of  moral  precepts  is  of 
those  not  contained  in  the  Decalogue ;  as  to  which  he  decides 
also,  that  God  cannot  dispense  with  them,  tliough  he  may 
change  the  circumstances  upon  which  tlieir  obligation  rests ; 
as  when  he  releases  a  vow. 

24.  The  Protestant  churches  were  not  generally  attentive 
to  casuistical  divinity,  which  smelt  too  much  of  the 

,,•'.,,  ,  ,  1         /,  English 

opposite  system.     Jbichliorn  observes,  that  tne  first  casuists: 
book  of  that  class,  published  among  the  Lutherans,    iia"!!"^' 
was  by  a  certain  Baldwin  of  Wittenberg,  in  1  G'28} 
A  few  books  of  casuistry  were  published  in  England  during 
this  period,  though  nothing,  as  well  as  I  remember,  that  can 
be  reckoned  a  system,  or  even  a  treatise,  of  moral  philosophy. 
Perkins,  an  eminent  Calvinistic  divine  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, is   the  fii-st  of  these  in  point  of  time.     His   Cases  of 
Conscience   appeared    in    1G06.      Of   this    book   I   can    say 
nothing  from  personal  knowledge.     In  the  woiks  of  Bishop 
Hall  several  particular  questions  of  this  kind  are  treated,  but 

»  Vol.  vi.  part  I.  p.  346. 
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not  with  much  ability.  His  distinctions  arc  more  than 
usually  feeble.  Thus  usury  is  a  deadly  sin :  but  it  is  vei"y 
difficult  to  commit  it,  unless  we  love  the  sin  for  its  own  sake ; 
for  almost  every  possible  case  of  lending  money  will  be 
found,  by  his  limitations  of  the  rule,  to  justify  the  taking  .t 
profit  for  the  loan.^  His  casuistry  about  selling  goods  is  of 
the  same  description :  a  man  must  take  no  advantage  of  the 
scarcity  of  the  commodity,  unless  there  should  be  just  reason 
to  raise  the  price,  which  he  admits  to  be  often  the  case  in  a 
scarcity.  He  concludes  by  observing,  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
well-ordered  nations,  it  would  be  a  happy  thing  to  have  a 
regulation  of  prices.  He  decides,  as  all  the  old  casuists 
did,  that  a  promise  extorted  by  a  robber  is  binding.  San- 
derson was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  English  casuists.  Hia 
treatise  De  Juramenti  Obligatione  appeared  in  1647. 

25.  Though  no  proper  treatise  of  moral  philosophy  came 
Seiden  from  any  English  writer  in  this  period,  we  have 
DeJure  one  which  must  be  placed  in  this  class,  strangely 
juxtaHe-  as  the  subject  has  been  handled  by  its  distinguished 
brsEos.  autlior.  Seiden  published  in  1640  his  learned  work, 
De  Jure  Naturali  et  Gentium  juxta  Disciplinam  Ebraeorum.' 
The  object  of  the  author  was  to  trace  the  opinions  of  the 
Jews  on  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  or  of  moral  obligation, 
as  distinct  from  the  Mosaic  law ;  the  former  being  a  law 
to  which  they  held  all  mankind  to  be  bound.  This  theme 
had  been,  of  course,  untouched  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
philosophere,  nor  was  much  to  be  found  upon  it  in  modern 
writers.  His  purpose  is  therefore  rather  historical  than 
argumentative ;  but  he  seems  so  generally  to  adopt  the 
Jewish  theory  of  natural  law,  that  we  may  consider  him 
the  disciple  of  the  rabbis  as  much  as  their  historian. 

26.  The  origin  of  natural  law  was  not  drawn  by  the  Jews, 

as  some  of  the  jurists  imagined  it  ought  to  be,  from 
theory  of  the  habits  and  instincts  of  all  animated  beings, 
miturai       a  quod  natura  omnia  animalia  docuit,"  according  to 

the  definition  of  the  Pandects.  Nor  did  they  deem, 
as  many  have  done,  the  consent  of  mankind  and  common 
customs  of  nations  to  be  a  sufficient  basis  for  so  permanent 
and  mvariable  a  standard.     Upon  the  discrepancy  of  moral 

'  Hall's  Works  (edit.  Pratt),  vol.  viii.  common,  and  is  even  used  by  Joseph  Sc»- 

p.  375.  lij?<'r,  as  VoRsius  mentions,  in  his  treatisa 

-  Jurfa  for  sfmmdiim.  we  need  hardly  De  Vitiis  Sermonis. 
say,  iii  bad  Latin  :   it  was,  however,  very 
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sentiments  and  practices  among  mankind,  Selden  enlarges 
in  the  tone  which  Sextus  Empiricus  had  taught  scliohirs,  and 
wliich  the  world  had  learned  from  Montaigne.  Nor  did 
unassisted  reason  seem  equal  to  determine  moral  questions, 
both  from  its  natural  feebleness,  and  because  reason  alone 
does  not  create  an  obligation,  which  depends  wholly  on  the 
command  of  a  superior.^  But  God,  as  the  ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse, hsis  partly  implanted  in  our  minds,  partly  made  known 
to  .  us  by  exterior  revelation,  his  own  will,  which  is  our 
law.  These  i)ositions  he  illustrates  with  a  superb  display  of 
erudition,  especially  Oriental,  and  certainly  with  moi-e  pro- 
lixity, and  less  regard  to  opposite  reasonings,  than  we  should 
desire. 

27.  The  Jewish  writers  concur  in  maintaining,  that  certain 
short  precepts   of  moral  duty  were  orally  enjoined 

by  God  on  the  parent  of  mankind,  and  afterwards  ceptfome 
on  the  sons  of  Noah.     Whether  these  were  sim])ly  Sons  of 
preserved  by  tradition,  or  whether,    by   an    innate 
moral   faculty,  mankind    had   the    power   of  constantly  dis 
cerning  them,  seems  to  have  been  an  unsettled  ])oint.     The 
principal  of  these  divine  rules  are  called,  for  distinction.  The 
Seven  Precepts   of  the  Sons  of  Noah.     There  is,  however, 
some  variance   in  the  lists,  as  Selden  has  given  them  from 
the  ancient  writers.     That  most  received  consists   of  seven 
prohibitions ;    namely,  of  idolatry,  blasphemy,  murder,  adul- 
tery, theft,  rebellion,  and  cutting  a  limb  from  a  living  animal. 
The   last   of  these,  the  sense  of  which,  however,  is  contro- 
verted, as  well  as  the  third,  but  no  other,  are  indicated  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  Genesis. 

28.  Selden  pours  forth  his  unparalleled  stores  of  erudition 
on  all  these  subjects,  and  upon  those  which  are  character 
suggested  in  the  course  of  his  explanations.  These  of  Sekea's 
digressions  are  by  no  means  the   least   useful  part  ^^*"^''' 

of  his  long  treatise.  They  elucidate  some  obscure  passages  of 
Scripture.  But  the  whole  work  belongs  far  more  to  theo- 
logical than  to  philosophical  investigation ;  and  I  have  placed 
it  here  chiefly  out  of  conformity  to  usage :  for  undoubtedly 
Selden,  though  a  man  of  very  strong  reasoning  faculties, 
had   not   greatly  turned   them   to    the    principles  of  natural 

'  Selden  saj's,  in  his  Table  Talk,  that      the  sense  of  Suarez,  without  denying  an 
he  can  understand  no  law  of  nature,  but     mtrmsic  dustiuutioa  of  right  and  wrong, 
a  law  of  Uod.    lie  might  mean  this  iu 

VOL.   III.  10 
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law.  His  reliance  on  the  testimony  of  Jewish  writers,  many 
of  them  by  no  means  ancient,  for  those  primeval  traditions 
as  to  the  sons  of  Noah,  was  in  the  character  of  his  times ; 
but  it  will  scarcely  suit  the  more  rigid  criticism  of  our 
own.  His  book,  however,  is  excellent  for  its  proper  pur- 
pose, that  of  representing  Jewish  opinion ;  and  is  among  the 
gi'eatest  achievements  in  erudition  that  any  English  writer 
has  performed. 

29.  The  moral  theories  of  Grotius  and  Hobbes  are  so 
Grotiusand  mucli  interwoven  with  other  parts  of  their  philoso- 
Hobbes.  pjiy^  in  the  treatise  De  Jure  Belli  and  in  the  Levia- 
than, that  it  would  be  dissecting  those  works  too  much,  were 
we  to  separate  what  is  merely  ethical  from  wliat  falls  within 
the  provinces  of  politics  and  jui-isprudence.  The  whole  must 
therefore  be  reserved  for  the  ensuing  sections  of  this  chapter. 
Nor  is  there  much  in  the  writings  of  Bacon  or  of  Descartes 
which  falls,  in  the  sense  we  have  hitherto  been  considering  it, 
under  the  class  of  moral  philosophy.  We  may,  therefore, 
proceed  to  another  description  of  books,  relative  to  the  pas- 
sions and  manners  of  mankind,  rather  than,  in  a  strict  sense, 
to  their  duties  ;  though  of  course  there  will  frequently  be  some 
intermixture  of  subjects  so  intimately  allied. 

30.  In  the  year  IGOl,  Peter  Charron,  a  French  ecclesiastic, 
Charronon  published  liis  treatise  on  Wisdom.  The  reputation 
Wisdom,  (jf  ^jjig  ^voi-jj  Ijj^s  ])QQn  considerable  :  his  countrymen 
are  apt  to  name  him  with  Montaigne ;  and  Pope  has  given 
him  the  epithet  of  "  more  wise "  than  his  predecessor,  on 
account,  as  Warburton  expresses  it,  of  his  "  moderating  every- 
where the  extravagant  Pyrrhonism  of  his  friend."  It  is 
admitted  that  lie  has  copied  freely  from  the  Essays  of  Mon- 
taigne :  in  fact,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  treatise  on  Wis- 
dom, not  less,  I  should  conjecture,  than  one-fourth,  is  extracted 
from  them  with  scarce  any  verbal  alteration.  It  is  not  the 
case  that  he  moderates  the  sceptical  tone  which  he  found 
there ;  on  the  contrary,  the  most  remarkable  passages  of  that 
kind  have  been  transcribed :  but  we  must  do  Charron  the 
justice  to  say,  that  he  has  retrenched  the  indecencies,  the 
egotism,  and  the  supei-fluities.  Charron  does  not  dissemble 
his  debts.  "  This,"  he  says  in  his  preface,  "  is  a  collection  of  a 
part  of  my  studies  :  the  form  and  method  are  my  own.  What 
I  have  taken  from  others  I  have  put  in  their  words,  not  being 
able  to  say  it  better  than  they  have  done."     In  the  political 
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part,  he  has  borrowed  copiously  from  Lipsius  and  Bodin ;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  obligations  to  Duvair.^  The  ancients  also 
must  have  contributed  their  share.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
difficult  to  estimate  the  place  of  Charron  as  a  philosopher, 
because  we  feel  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  whether  any  passage 
may  be  his  own.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  formed  in 
the  school  of  Montaigne,  not  much  less  bold  in  pursuing  the 
novel  opinions  of  others,  but  less  feitile  in  original  thoughts, 
so  that  he  often  falls  into  the  commonplaces  of  ethics ;  with 
more  reading  than  his  model,  with  more  disciplined  habits,  as 
well  of  arranging  and  distributing  his  subject,  as  of  observing 
the  sequence  of  an  argument ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  with  far 
less  of  ingenuity  in  thinking,  and  of  sprightliness  of  language. 

31.  A  writer  of  rather  less  extensive  celebrity  than  Char- 
ron belono;s  full  as  much  to  the  school  of  Montaigne,   ^  „  „ 

^  ~  IjVl  Moth© 

though  he  does  not  so  much  pillage  his  Essays,  levayer: 
This  was  La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  a  man  distinguished  by  i^l^^ 
his  literary  character  in  the  court  of  Louis  XIIL,  and 
ultimately  preceptor  both  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the 
young  king  (Louis  XIV.)  himself.  La  Mothe  was  habitually 
and  universally  a  sceptic.  Among  several  smaller  works,  we 
may  chietiy  instance  his  Dialogues,  published  many  years  after 
his  death,  under  the  name  of  Horatius  Tubero.  They  must 
have  been  written  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL,  and  belong,  there- 
fore, to  the  present  period.  In  attacking  every  established 
doctrine,  especially  in  religion,  he  goes  much  farther  than 
Montaigne,  and  seems  to  have  taken  some  of  his  metaphysi- 
cal system  immediately  from  Sextus  Empiricus.  He  is  pro- 
fuse of  quotation,  especially  in  a  dialogue  entitled  Le  Banquet 
Sceptique,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  show  that  there  is  no  uni- 
form taste  of  mankind  as  to  their  choice  of  food.  His  mode 
of  arguing  against  the  moral  sense  is  entirely  tliat  of  Mon- 
taigne ;  or,  if  there  be  any  difference,  is  more  full  of  the  two 
fallacies  by  which  that  lively  writer  deceives  himself:  namely, 
the  accumulating  examples  of  things  arbitrary  and  fanciful, 
such  as  modes  of  dress  and  conventional  usages,  with  respect 
to  which  no  one  pretends  that  any  natural  law  can  be  found ; 
and,  when  he  comes  to  subjects  more  truly  moral,  the  turning 
our  attention  solely  to  the  external  action,  and  not  to  the 
motive  or  principle,  which,  under  diflferent  circumstances,  may 
prompt  men  to  opposite  courses. 

'  Biogr.  Universella 
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32.  These  dialognes  are  not  unpleasing  to  read,  and  ex- 
hibit a  polite  though  rather  pedantic  style,  not  uncommon  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  They  are,  however,  very  diffuse ; 
and  the  sceptical  paradoxes  become  merely  commonplace  by 
repetition.  One  of  them  is  more  grossly  indecent  than  any 
part  of  IMontaigne.  La  INIothe  le  Vayer  is  not,  on  the  whole, 
much  to  be  admired  as  a  philosopher :  little  appears  to  be  his 
own,  and  still  less  is  really  good.  He  contributed,  no  ques- 
tion, as  much  as  any  one,  to  the  irreligion,  and  contempt  for 
morality,  prevailing  in  that  court  where  he  was  in  high  repu- 
tation. Some  other  works  of  this  author  may  be  classed 
under  the  same  description. 

33.  We  can  hardly  refer  Lord  Bacon's  Essays  to  the  school 
Bacon's  of  Montaigne,  though  their  title  may  lead  us  to  sus- 
Essays.  pg^.^  ^]^r^^  ^hcy  wcrc  in  some  measure  suggested  by 
that  most  popular  writer.  The  first  edition,  containing  ten 
essays  only,  and  those  much  shorter  than  as  we  now  possess 
them,  appeared,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  1597. 
They  were  reprinted  with  very  little  variation  in  1606.  But 
the  enlarged  work  was  published  in  1612,  and  dedicated  to 
Prince  Henry.  He  calls  them,  in  this  dedication,  "  certain 
brief  notes,  set  down  rather  significantly  than  curiously,  which 
I  have  called  Essays.  The  word  is  late,  but  the  thing  is 
ancient ;  for  Seneca's  Epistles  to  Lucilius,  if  you  mark  them 
well,  are  but  essays,  that  is,  dispersed  meditations,  though 
conveyed  in  the  form  of  epistles."  The  resemblance,  at  all 
events,  to  Montaigne,  is  not  greater  than  might  be  expected 
in  two  men  equally  original  in  genius,  and  entirely  opposite  in 
their  characters  and  circumstances.  One,  by  an  instinctive 
felicity,  catches  some  of  the  characteristics  of  human  nature  ; 
the  other,  by  profound  reflection,  scrutinizes  and  dissects  it. 
One  is  too  negligent  for  the  inquiring  reader,  the  other  too 
formal  and  sententious  for  one  who  seeks  to  be  amused.  We 
delight  in  one,  we  admire  the  other ;  but  this  admiration  has 
also  its  own  delight.  In  one  we  find  more  of  the  sweet  tem- 
per and  tranquil  contemplation  of  Plutarch  ;  in  the  other,  more 
of  the  practical  wisdom  and  somewhat  ambitious  prospects 
of  Seneca.  It  is  characteristic  of  Bacon's  philosophical  wi-it- 
ings,  that  they  have  in  them  a  spirit  of  movement,  a  per- 
petual reference  to  what  man  is  to  do  in  order  to  an  end, 
rather  than  to  his  mere  speculation  upon  what  is.  In  his 
Essays,  tlus  is  naturally  still  more  prominent.     They  ai'C-  " 
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quaintly  described  in  the  titlepap;e  of  the  first  edition,  "  places 
(loci)  of  persuasion  and  dissuasion ; "  counsels  for  those  who 
would  be  great  as  well  as  wise.  They  are  such  as  sprang 
from  a  mind  ardent  in  two  kinds  of  ambition,  and  hesitating 
whether  to  found  a  new  philosophy,  or  to  direct  the  vessel  of 
the  state.  We  perceive,  however,  that  the  immediate  reward 
attending  greatness,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  gave  it  a 
preponderance  in  his  mind ;  and  hence  his  Essays  are  more 
often  political  than  moral :  they  deal  with  mankind,  not  in 
their  general  faculties  or  habits,  but  in  their  mutual  strife ; 
their  endeavors  to  rule  others,  or  to  avoid  their  rule.  He  is 
more  cautious  and  more  comprehensive,  though  not  more 
acute,  than  Machiavel,  who  often  becomes  too  dogmatic 
through  the  habit  of  referring  every  thing  to  a  particular 
aspect  of  political  societies.  Noticing  in  the  Prince  or  the 
discourses  on  Livy  is  superior  to  the  Essays  on  Seditions,  on 
Empire,  on  Innovations,  or  generally  those  which  bear  on  the 
dexterous  management  of  a  people  by  their  rulers.  Both 
these  writers  have  what  to  our  more  liberal  age  appears  a  coun- 
selling of  governors  for  their  own  rather  than  their  subjects' 
advantage ;  but  as  this  is  generally  represented  to  be  the  best 
means,  though  not,  as  it  truly  is,  the  real  end,  their  advice 
tends,  on  the  whole,  to  promote  the  substantial  benefits  of 
government. 

34.  The  transcendent  strength  of  Bacon's  mind  is  visible 
in  the  whole  tenor  of  these  Essays,  unequal  as  they   Their  ex- 
must  be  from  the  very  nature  of  such  compositions,   •^'^'i^"*^'^- 
They  are  deeper  and  more  disci'iminating  than  any  earlier, 
or  almost  any  later,  work  in  the  P2ngli?h   language,  lull  of 
recondite  observation,  long  matured  and  carefully  sifted.     It  is 
true,  that  we  might  wish  for  more  vivacity  and  ease.    Bacon, 
who  had  much  wit,  had  little  gayety ;   his  Essays  are  conse 
quently  stiff  and  grave,  where  the  subject  might  have  beei 
touched  with  a  lively  hand :  thus  it  is   in  those  on   Gaxxlen 
and  on  Building.     The  sentences  have  sometimes  too  apoph- 
thcgmatic  a  form,  and  want  of  coherence  ;   the  historical  in- 
stances, though  far  less  frequent  than  with  Montaigne,  have  a 
little  the  look  of  pedantry  to  our  eyes.     But  it  is  from  this 
condensation,  from    tliis    gravity,  that  the  work   derives  its 
peculiar  impressiveness.     Few  books  ai'e  more  quoted ;  and, 
what  is  not  always  the  case  with  such  books,  we  may  add,  thai 
few  aie  more  generally  read.     In  this  respect,  they  lead  the 
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van  of  our  prose  literature  :  for  no  gentleman  is  ashamed  of 
owning  that  he  has  not  read  the  Elizabethan  writers ;  but  it 
would  be  somewliat  derogatory  to  a  man  of  the  slightest  claim 
to  polite  letters,  were  he  unacquainted  with  the  Essays  of 
Bacon,  It  is,  indeed,  little  worth  while  to  read  this  or  any 
other  book  for  reputation's  sake  ;  but  very  few  in  our  language 
so  well  repay  the  pains,  or  aiford  more  nourishment  to  the 
thoughts.  They  miglit  be  judiciously  introduced,  with  a  small 
number  more,  info  a  sound  method  of  education,  —  one  that 
should  make  wisdom,  rather  than  mere  knowledge,  its  object ; 
and  might  become  a  text-book  of  examination  in  our  schools. 

35.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  fix  upon  the  fittest  place  for 
Feitham's  bringing  forward  some  books,  which,  though  moral 
Resolves.  ^^^  their  subject,  belong  to  the  general  literature  of 
the  age  ;  and  we  might  strij)  the  province  of  polite  letters 
of  what  have  been  reckoned  its  chief  ornaments.  I  shall 
therefore  select  here  such  only  as  are  more  worthy  of  conside- 
I'ation  for  their  matter  than  for  the  style  in  which  it  is 
delivered.  Several  that  might  range,  more  or  less,  under  the 
denomination  of  moral  essays,  were  published  both  in  English 
and  in  other  languages.  But  few  of  them  are  now  read,  or 
even  much  known  by  name.  One,  which  has  made  a  better  for- 
tune than  the  rest,  demands  mention,  —  the  Resolves  of  Owen 
Feltliam.  Of  this  book,  the  first  part  of  which  was  published 
in  1627,  the  second  not  till  after  the  middle  of  the  century, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  high  praises  in  those  modern 
writers  who  profess  a  faithful  allegiance  to  our  older  litera- 
ture. For  myself,  I  can  only  say  that  Feltham  appears  not 
only  a  labored  and  artificial,  but  a  shallow  writer.  Among 
his  many  faults,  none  strikes  me  more  than  a  want  of  depth, 
which  his  pointed  and  sententious  manner  renders  more  ridi- 
culous. There  are  certainly  exceptions  to  this  vacuity  of 
original  meaning  in  Feltham :  it  would  be  possible  to  fill  a 
few  pages  with  extracts  not  undeserving  of  being  read,  with 
thoughts  just  and  judicious,  though  never  deriving  much 
lustre  from  his  diction.  He  is  one  of  our  worst  writers  in 
point  of  style ;  with  little  vigor,  he  has  less  elegance ;  his 
English  is  impure  to  an  excessive  degree,  and  full  of  words 
unauthorized  by  any  usage.  Pedantry,  and  the  novel  phrases 
which  Greek  and  Latin  etymology  was  supposed  to  warrant, 
appear  in  most  productions  of  this  period ;  but  Feltham 
attempted  to  bend  the  English  idiom  to  his  own  aiFectations 
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The  moral  reflections  of  a  serious  and  thoughtful  mind  are 
generally  pleasing ;  and  to  this,  perhaps,  is  partly  owing  the 
kind  of  popularity  which  the  Resolves  of  Feltham  have 
obtained ;  but  they  may  be  had  more  agreeably  and  profitably 
in  other  books.^ 

36.  A  sujjerior  genius  to  that  of  Feltham  is  exhibited  in 
the  Religio  Medici  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  This  Bro^^gig 
little  book  made  a  remarkable  impression :  it  was  neWipo 
soon  translated  into  several  languages,  and  is  highly 
extolled  by  Conringius  and  others,  who  could  only  judge 
through  these  versions.  Patin,  though  he  rather  slights  it 
himself,  tells  us  in  one  of  his  letters  tliat  it  was  very  popular 
at  Paris.  The  character  wliich  Johnson  has  given  of  the 
Religio  INIedici  is  well  known ;  and,  though  perhaps  rather 
too  favorable,  appears,  in  general,  just.^  The  mind  of  Browne 
was  fertile,  and,  according  to  the  current  use  of  the  word, 
ingenious  ;  his  analogies  are  original,  and  sometimes  brilliant ; 
and,  as  his  learning  is  also  in  tilings  out  of  the  beaten  path, 
this  gives  a  peculiar  and  uncommon  air  to  all  his  writings, 
and  especially  to  the  Religio  Medici.  He  was,  however,  far 
removed  from  real  philosophy,  both  by  his  turn  of  mind  and 
by  the  nature  of  his  erudition :  he  seldom  reasons ;  his 
thoughts  are  desultory ;  sometimes  he  appears  sceptical  or 
paradoxical ;  but  credulity,  and  deference  to  authority,  prevail. 
He  belonged  to  the  class,  numerous  at  that  time  in  our 
church,  who  halted  between  Popery  and  Protestantism ;  and 
this  gives  liim,  on  all  such  topics,  an  appearance  of  vacilla- 

1  This  is  a  random  sample  of  Feltham's  nevertheless,  I  seemed  to  perceive  some 

Btyle:    "  Of  all  objects  of  sorrow,  a  (lis-  resemblance  to  the  tone  and  way  of  think- 

tressed  king  is  the  most  pitiful,  because  it  ing  of  the  Turkish  Spy,  which  is  a  great 

presents  us  most  the  frailty  of  humanity,  compliment  to  the  former ;  for  the  Turk- 

and  cannot  but  most  mitinight  the  soul  ish  Spy  is  neither  disagreeiible  nor  super- 

of  him  that  is  fallen.     The  sorrows  of  a  flcial.      The    resemblance   must   lie  in   a 

deposed  king  are  like  the  distorquerntnts  certain  contemplative  melancholy,  rather 

of  a  darleil  conscience,  which  none  can  serious    than    sever£,    in   respect  to   the 

know  but  he  that  hath  lost  a  crown." —  world  and  its   ways  ;    and  as   Feltham's 

Cent.  i.  61.     We  find,  not  long  after,  the  Kesolves  seem  to  have  a  charm,  by  the 

following  precious  phrase :    "  The  nature  editions  they  have  gone  through  and  the 

that  is  arled  with  the  subtleties  of  time  good  name  they  have  gained,  I  can  only 

and  practice."'  — i.  G3.     In  one  page  we  look  for  it  in  this. 

have    obnuhilale,    nested,    parallel   (as     a  ^  "  xhe  Religio  Medici   was   no  sooner 

verb), /ai/s  (failings),  M/icur/rt/n,  rff/irar/rio-  published   than   it  excited  the  attention 

(calumniating),     i.  50.     And  we  are  to  be  of  the  public  by  the  novelty  of  paradoxes, 

disgusted  with  such  vile  English,  or  pro-  the  dignity  of  sentiment,  the  quick  suc- 

perly   no   English,   for   the  sake    of   the  cession  of  images,  the  multituile  of  ab- 

sleepy  saws  of  a  trivial  moraUty.     Such  struse  allusions,  the  subtlety  of  disquisi- 

defects  are  not  compensated  by  the  better  tion,   and   the  strength  of  language."  — 

»nd  more  striking  thoughts  we  may  ocea-  Life  of  Browne  (in  Johnson's  Works,  xii 

donally  light  upon.    In  reading  Feltham,  275). 
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tion  and  irresoluteness,  which  probably  represents  the  real 
Btate  of  his  mind.  His  paradoxes  do  not  seem  very  original ; 
nor  does  he  arrive  at  them  by  any  process  of  argument :  they 
are  more  like  traces  of  his  reading  casually  suggesting  them- 
selves, and  supported  by  his  own  ingenuity.  His  style  is  not 
flowing,  but  vigorous ;  his  choice  of  words  not  elegant,  and 
even  approaching  to  barbai-ism  as  English  phrase :  yet  there 
is  an  impressiveness,  an  air  of  reflection  and  sincerity,  in 
Browne's  writings,  which  redeem  many  of  their  faults.  His 
egotism  is  equal  to  that  of  Montaigne ;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  it  is  the  egotism  of  a  melancholy  mind,  which  generally 
becomes  unpleasing.  This  melancholy  temperament  is  cha- 
racteristii  of  Browne.  "  Let's  talk  of  graves  and  worms  and 
epitaphs  "  seems  his  motto.  His  best-written  work,  the  Hy- 
driotaphia,  is  expressly  an  essay  on  sepulchral  urns ;  but  the 
same  taste  for  the  circumstances  of  mortality  leavens  also 
the  Religio  Medici. 

37.  The  thoughts  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  on  moral  prudence 
Seidell's  are  few,  but  precious.  And  some  of  the  bright  sal- 
Tabie  Talk,  ^gg  ^f  Selden  recorded  in  his  Table  Talk  are  of  the 
same  description,  though  the  book  is  too  miscellaneous  to  fall 
under  any  single  head  of  classification.  The  editor  of  this 
very  short  and  small  volume,  which  gives,  perhaps,  a  more 
exalted  notion  of  Selden's  natural  talents  than  any  of  his 
learned  writings,  requests  the  reader  to  distinguish  times,  and, 
"  in  his  fancy,  to  carry  along  with  him  the  when  and  the  why 
many  of  tliese  things  were  spoken."  This  intimation  accounts 
for  the  different  spirit  in  which  he  may  seem  to  combat  the 
follies  of  the  prelates  at  one  time,  and  of  the  Presbyterians  or 
fanatics  at  another.  These  sayings  are  not  always,  appa- 
rently, well  reported :  some  seem  to  have  been  misunderstood, 
and,  in  others,  the  limiting  clauses  to  have  been  forgotten. 
But,  on  the  wljole,  they  are  full  of  vigor,  raciness,  and  a  kind 
of  scorn  of  the  half-learned,  far  less  rude,  but  more  cutting, 
than  that  of  Scaliger.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Table  Talk 
of  Selden  is  worth  all  the  Ana  of  the  Continent.  In  this  I 
should  be  disposed  to  concur ;  but  they  are  not  exactly  works 
of  the  same  class. 

38.  We  must  now  descend  much  lower,  and  could  find  little 
,       worth  remembering.  Osbom's  Advice  to  his  Son  may 

Advi.e  to  be  reckoned  among  the  moral  and  political  writings 
his  Son        ^f  ^jjjg  period.     It  is  not  very  far  above  mediocrity, 
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aiid  contains  a  good  deal  that  is  commonplace,  ytt  wilh  a  con- 
siderable sprinkling  of  sound  sense  and  observation.  The 
style  is  rather  apophthegmatic,  though  by  no  means  more  so 
than  was  then  usual. 

39.  A  few  books,  English  as  well  as  foreign,  are  purposely 
deferred  for  the  present.  I  am  rather  apprehensive  jo,^^ 
that  I  shall  be  found  to  have  overlooked  some,  not  valentine 
unworthy  of  notice.  One,  written  in  Latin  by  a 
German  writer,  has  struck  me  as  displaying  a  spirit  which 
may  claim  for  it  a  place  among  the  livelier  and  lighter  class, 
though  with  serious  intent,  of  moral  essays.  John  Valentine 
Andreae  was  a  man  above  his  age,  and  a  singular  contrast  to 
the  narrow  and  pedantic  herd  of  German  scholars  and  theo- 
logians. He  regarded  all  things  around  him  with  a  sarcastic 
but  benevolent  philosophy,  keen  in  exposing  the  errors  of 
mankind,  yet  only  for  the  sake  of  amending  them.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  many  that  he  invented  the  existence  of  the 
famous  Rosicrucian  society,  not  so  much  probably  for  the  sake 
of  mystification,  as  to  suggest  an  institution  so  praiseworthy 
and  philanthropic  as  he  delineated  for  tl»e  imitation  of  man- 
kind. This,  however,  is  still  a  debated  problem  in  Germany.^ 
But,  among  his  numerous  writings,  that  alone  of  which  I  know 
any  tiling  is  entitled,  in  the  oi'iginal  Latin,  Mythologite  Chi'is- 
tiange,  sive  Virtutum  et  Vitiorum  Vitfe  llumanfe  Imaginum, 
Libri  Tres  (Strasburg,  1618).  Herder  has  translated  a  part 
of  this  book  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Zerstreute  Blatter; 
and  it  is  here  that  I  have  met  with  it.  Andreae  wrote,  I 
believe,  solely  in  Latin  ;  and  his  works  appear  to  be  scarce,  at 
least  in  England.  These  short  apologues,  which  Herder  has 
called  Parables,  are  written  with  uncommon  terseness  of  lan- 
guage, a  happy  and  original  vein  of  invention,  and  a  philoso- 
phy looking  down  on  common  life  without  ostentation  and 
without  passion.  He  came,  too,  before  Bacon ;  but  he  had 
learned  to  scorn  the  disputes  of  the  schools,  and  had  sought 
for  truth  with  an  entire  love,  even  at  the  hands  of  Cardan 
and  Campanella.  I  wiU  give  a  specimen,  in  a  note,  of  the 
peculiar  manner  of  Andreas ;  but  my  translation  does  not  per- 
haps justice  to  that  of  Herder.  The  idea,  it  may  be  observed, 
is  now  become  more  trite.^ 

1  Brucker,  iv.  735;   Biogr.  Univ.,  axt.     each  other  for  superiority,  and  the  Toiee* 

*  Andreae,"  et  alibi.  of  the  judges  were  divided.     The  men  of 

»  "  Tlie  Pen  and  the  Sword  strove  with      learning    tallted    much,   and    persuadetl 
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Ohnnge  in  the  Charactei-  of  Political  Writings  —  Bellenden  and  others  —  Patriarchal 
Theory  refuted  by  Siiarez —  Althusius  —  Political  Economy  of  Serra  —  Uobbes,  aud 
Analysis  of  his  Political  Treatises. 

40.  The  recluse  philosopher,  who,  like  Descartes  in  his 
country-house  near  Utrecht,  investigates  the  properties  of 
quantity,  or  the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  while  na- 
tions are  striving  for  conquest,  and  factions  for  ascendency, 
hears  that  tumultuous  uproar  but  as  the  dash  of  the  ocean 
waves-  at  a  distance ;  and  it  may  even  serve,  like  music  that 
falls  upon  the  poet's  ear,  to  wake  in  him  some  new  train 
of  high  thought,  or,  at  the  least,  to  confirm  his  love  of  the 
absolute  and  the  eternal,  by  comparison  with  the  imperfec- 
tion and  error  that  beset  the  world.  Such  is  the  serene 
temple  of  philosophy,  which  the  Roman  poet  has  contrasted 
with  the  storm  and  the  battle,  with  the  passions  of  the 
great  and  the  many,  the  perpetual  struggle  of  man  against 
his  fellows.  But  if  he  who  might  dwell  on  this  vantage- 
ground  descends  into  the  plain,  and  takes  so  near  a  view 
of  the  world's  strife  that  he  sees  it  as  a  whole  very  imper- 
fectly, while  the  parts  to  which  he  approaches  are  magni- 
fied beyond  their  proportion ;  if  especially  he  mingles  with 
the  combat,  and  shares  its  hopes  and  its  perils,  though  in  many 
respects  he  may  know  more  than  those  who  keep  aloof,  — 
he  will  lose  something  of  that  faculty  of  equal  and  compre- 

Diany ;  the  men  of  arms  were  fierce,  and  Sword   was   stem,    implacable,    but  less 

compelled  many  to  join  their  side.     Thus  compact  and  subtle  ;  so  that  on  both  sides 

nothing  could  be  determined :  it  followed  the     victory     remained     uncertain.      At 

that  both  were  left  to  fight  it  out,  and  length,    for    the   security    of   both,    the 

settle  their  dispute  in  single  combat.  common  weal   pronounced   that  both   in 

"  On  one  side,   books    rustled    in    the  turn  should  stand  by  her  side  and  bear 

libraries ;   on  the  other,  arms  rattled   in  with   each   other.      For  that   only   is    a 

the  arsenals  :  men  looked  on  in  hope  and  happy  country   where   the   Pen  and  the 

fear,  and  waited  the  end.  Sword   are   faithful   servants,   not  where 

"  The  Pen,  consecrated  to  truth,   was  either  governs  by  its  arbitrary  vrill   and 

notorious  for  much  falsehood  ;  the  Sword,  passion." 

a  servant  of  God,  was  stained  with  inno-         If  the  touches  in  this   little  piece  are 

cent  blood :    both   hoped   for  the  aid  of  not  always  clearly   laid  on,   it    may    be 

Heaven;   both  found  its  wrath.  ascribed  as  much,  perhaps,  to  their  having 

"  The  State,  which  had  need  of  both,  passed   through   two   translations,   as   to 

and  disliked  the  manners  of  both,  would  the  fault  of  the  excellent  writer.     But, 

put  on  the  appearance  of  caring  for  the  in   this  early    age,   we    seldom   find   the 

weal  and  woe  of  neither.    The  Pen  was  entire  neatness  and  felicity  which  latei 

weak,  but  quick,  glib,  well  exercised,  and  times  attained. 
»ery   bold,   when  one  provoked  it.     The 
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hensive  vision  in  wliicli  the  philosophical  temper  consists. 
Such  has  very  frecinently,  or  more  or  less  perhaps  in  almost 
every  instance,  been  the  fate  of  the  writer  on  general  politics  : 
if  his  pen  has  not  been  solely  employed  with  a  view  to  the 
questions  that  engage  attention  in  his  own  age,  it  has  gene- 
rally been  guided  in  a  certain  degree  by  regard  to  them. 

41.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  we  have  seen  that  notions 
of  popular  rights,  and  of  the  admissibility  of  sov-  Abaminn- 
€reign  power  for  misconduct,  were  alternately  nieutof 
broached  by  the  two  great  religious  parties  of  narchiVai 
Europe,  according  to  the  necessity  in  which  they  theories, 
stood  for  such  weapons  against  their  adversaries.  Passive 
obedience  was  ])reached  as  a  duty  by  the  victorious :  rebel- 
lion was  claimed  as  a  right  by  the  vanquished.  The  history 
of  France  and  England,  and  pai-tly  of  other  countries,  was 
the  clew  to  these  politics.  But,  in  the  following  period,  a  more 
tranquil  state  of  public  opinion,  and  a  firmer  hand  upon  the 
reins  of  power,  put  an  end  to  such  books  as  those  of  Lan- 
guet,  Buchanan,  Rose,  and  Mariana.  The  last  of  these,  by 
the  vindication  of  tyrannicide,  in  his  treatise  De  Rege,  contri- 
buted to  bring  about  a  re-action  in  political  literature.  The 
[esuits  in  France,  whom  Henry  IV.  was  inclined  to  favor, 
publicly  condemned  the  doctrine  of  Mariana  in  1  GOG.  A  Book 
by  Becanus,  and  another  by  Suarez,  justifying  regicide,  were 
condemned  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in  1612.^  The  assas- 
sination, indeed,  of  Henry  IV.,  committed  by  one,  not  [)erhaps, 
metaphysically  speaking,  sane,  but  whose  aberration  of  intel- 
lect had  evidently  been  eithfer  brought  on  or  nourished  by  the 
pernicious  theories  of  that  school,  created  such  an  abhorrence 
of  the  docti-ine,  that  neither  the  Jesuits  nor  others  ventured 
afterwards  to  teach  it.  Those  also  who  magnified,  as  far  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  the  alleged  supremacy  of  the  see 
of  Rome  over  temporal  princes,  were  little  inclined  to  set  up, 
like  Mariana,  a  popular  sovereignty,  a  right  of  the  multitude 
not  emanating  from  the  church,  and  to  which  the  chiu-ch 
itself  might  one  day  be  under  the  necessity  of  submitting. 
This  became,  therefore,  a  period  favorable  to  the  theories  of 
absolute  power ;  not  so  much  shown  by  means  of  their  posi- 
tive assertion  through  the  press,  as  by  the  silence  of  the 
press,  comparatively  speaking,  on  all  political  theories  what- 
ever 

>  Mezeraj,  Hist,  de  la  M^re  et  du  Fits. 
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42.  The  political  writings  of  this  part  of  the  seventeenth 

century  assumed,  in  consequence,  more  of  an  his- 
literature  torical,  or,  as  we  might  say,  a  statistical  character. 
h^T"-''ai     Learning  was  employed  in  systematical  analyses  of 

ancient  or  modern  forms  of  government,  in  disserta- 
tions explanatory  of  institutions,  in  copious  and  exact  state- 
ments of  the  true,  rather  than  arguments  upon  the  right  or 
the  expedient.  Some  of  the  very  numerous  works  of  Her- 
man Conringius,  a  professor  at  Helinstadt,  seem  to  fall  within 
this  description.  But  none  are  better  known  than  a  collec- 
tion, made  by  the  Elzevirs,  at  different  times  near  the  middle 
of  this  century,  containing  accounts,  chiefly  published  before, 
of  the  political  constitutions  of  European  commonwealths. 
This  collection,  which  is  in  volumes  of  the  smallest  size,  may- 
be called  for  distinction  the  Elzevir  Republics.  It  is  very 
useful  in  respect  of  the  knowledge  of  facts  it  imparts,  but 
rarely  contains  any  thing  of  a  philosophical  nature.  Statistical 
descriptions  of  countries  are  much  allied  to  these  last :  some, 
indeed,  are  included  in  the  Elzevir  series.  They  were  as  yet 
not  frequent ;  but  I  might  have  mentioned,  while  upon  the 
sixteenth  century,  one  of  the  earliest,  —  the  Description  of 
the  Low  Countries  by  Ludovico  Guicciardini,  brother  of  the 
historian. 

43.  Those,  however,  were  not  entirely  wanting  who  took  a 
Beiienden  more  philosopliical  view  of  the  social  relations  of 
De  statu. '  mankind.  Among  these,  a  very  respectable  place 
should  be  assigned  to  a  Scotsman,  by  name  Beiienden,  whose 
treatise  De  Statu,  in  three  books,  is  dedicated  to  Prince 
Charles  in  1615.  The  first  of  these  books  is  entitled  De  Statu 
Prisci  Orbis  in  Rehgione,  Re  Politica  et  Literis ;  the  second, 
Ciceronis  Princeps,  sive  de  Statu  Principis  et  Imperii ;  the 
third,  Ciceronis  Consul,  Senator,  Senutusque  Romanus,  sive 
de  Statu  ReipubliciB  et  Urbis  Imperantis  Orbi.  The  first  two 
books  are.  in  a  general  sense,  political ;  the  last  relates  en- 
tirely to  the  Roman  polity,  but  builds  much  political  precept 
on  this.  Beiienden  seems  to  have  taken  a  more  comprehen- 
sive view  of  history  in  his  first  book,  and  to  have  reflected 
more  philosophically  on  it,  than  perhaps  any  one  had  done 
before ;  at  least,  I  do  not  remember  ajiy  work  of  so  early  an  age 
which  reminds  me  so  much  of  Vico  and  the  Grandeur  et  De- 
cadence of  Montesquieu.  We  can  hardly  make  an  exception 
for  Bodin,  because  the  Scot  is  so  much  more  regularly  liistori 
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cal,  and  so  much  more  concise.  The  first  book  contains  little 
more  than  forty  pages.  Bellenden's  learning  is  considerable, 
and  witliout  that  pedantry  of  quotation  which  makes  most 
books  of  the  age  intolerable.  Tiie  latter  parts  have  less  ori- 
ginality and  reach  of  thought.  This  book  was  reprinted,  as 
is  well  known,  in  1787  ;  but  the  celebrated  preface  of  the 
editor  has  had  the  effect  of  eclipsing  the  original  author.  Parr 
was  constantly  read  and  talked  of;   Bellenden,  never. 

44.  Tiie  Politics  of  Campanella  are  warped  by  a  desire  to 
please  the  court  of  Rome,  which  he  recommends  as  cunpanei 
fit  to  enjoy  an  universal  monarchy,  at  least  by  su- ^'^'^  ^'°"*^''*- 
preme  control ;  and  observes,  with  some  acuteness,  that  no 
prince  had  been  able  to  obtain  an  universal  ascendant  over 
Christendom,  because  tlie  presiding  vigilance  of  the  holy  see 
has  regulated  their  nmtual  contentions,  exalting  one  and  de- 
pressing another,  as  seemed  expedient  for  the  good  of  religion.^ 
This  book  is  pix'gnant  with  deep  reflection  on  history:  it  is 
enriched,  perhaps,  by  the  study  of  Bodin,  but  is  much  more 
concise.  In  one  of  the  Dialogues  of  La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  we 
find  the  fallacy  of  some  general  maxims  in  politics  La  Mothe 
drawn  from  a  partial  induction  well  exposed,  by  '^  vayer. 
showing  the  instances  where  they  have  wholly  failed.  Though 
he  pays  high  compliments  to  Louis  XIIL  and  to  Richelieu,  he 
speaks  ft-eely  enough,  in  his  sceptical  way,  of  the  general 
advantages  of  monarchy. 

45.  Gabriel  Naude,  a  man    of  extensive  learning,   acute 
understanding,  and  many  good  qualities,  but  rather   Maude's 
lax  in  religious  and  moral  principle,  excited  some   Coups 
attention  by  a  very  small  volume,  entitled  Considera-   '^  *'''*'■ 
tions  sur  les  Coups  d'Etat,  which  he  wrote  while  young,  at 
Rome,  in  the  service  of  the  Cardinal  de  Bagne.     In  this,  he 
maintains  the  bold  contempt  of  justice  and  humanity  in  politi- 
cal emergencies  which  had  brought  disgrace  on  the  "  Prince  * 
of  Machiavel;    blaming  those  who,  in  his  own  country,  had 
abandoned  the  defence   of  the  St.    Bartholomew    Massacre. 
The  book  is  in  general  heavy,   and  not  well   written ;    but, 
coming  from  a  man  of  cool  head,  clear  judgment,  and  con- 
siderable historical  knowledge,  it  contains  some  remarks  not 
unworthy  of  notice. 

•  "  NuUus  hactenus  Christianiis  princep*  papa  prrecst  lllia,  et  dissipat  erigitque  lllo>. 
Dionarchiam  super  cunctos  Oiristianos  rum  conatus  )\rout  religioni  expedit  ".— 
popul  «  siU  coDservare  putuit.    Qaouiam     c.  8 
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46.  The  ancient  philosophers,  the  civil  lawyers,  and  by  far 
Patriarchal  ^^6  majority  of  later  writers,  had  derived  the  origin 
theory  of  of  government  from  some  agreement  of  the  commu- 
governmen  ^jj^y^  Bodin,  explicitly  rejecting  this  hyjjothesis, 
referred  it  to  violent  usurpation.  But  in  England,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  James,  a  different  theory  gained 
ground  with  the  church :  it  was  assumed,  for  it  did  not  admit 
of  proof,  that  a  patriarchal  authority  had  been  transferred  by 
primogeniture  to  the  heir-general  of  the  human  race;  so  that 
kingdoms  were  but  enlarged  families ;  and  an  indefeasible  right 
of  monarchy  was  attached  to  their  natural  chief,  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  discovering  him,  devolved 
upon  the  representative  of  the  first  sovereign  who  could  be 
historically  proved  to  have  reigned  over  any  nation.  This 
had  not,  perhai)S,  hitherto  been  maintained  at  length  in  any 
published  book,  but  will  be  found  to  have  been  taken  for 
granted  in  more  than  one.  It  was,  of  course,  in  favor  with 
James  I.,  who  had  a  very  strong  hereditary  title  ;  and  it  miglit 
seem  to  be  countenanced  by  the  fact  of  Highland  and  Irish 
clansliip,  which  does  really  affect  to  rest  on  a  patriarchal 
basis. 

47.  This  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  political  society,  or  one 
Refuted  by  akin  to  it,  appears  to  have  been  espoused  by  some 
Buarez.  ^j-j  ^^le  Continent.  Suarez,  in  the  second  book  of 
his  great  work  on  law,  observes,  in  a  remarkable  passage, 
that  certain  canonists  hold  civil  magistracy  to  have  been  con- 
ferred by  God  on  some  prince,  and  to  remain  always  in  his 
heirs  by  succession ;  but  "  that  such  an  opinion  has  neither 
authority  nor  foundation.  For  this  power,  by  its  very  nature, 
belongs  to  no  one  man,  but  to  a  multitude  of  men.  This  is  a 
certain  conclusion,  being  common  to  all  our  authorities,  as  we 
find  by  St.  Tlioraas,  by  the  civil  laws,  and  by  the  great  canon- 
ists and  casuists ;  all  of  whom  agree  that  the  prince  has  that 
power  of  law-giving  which  the  people  have  given  him.  And 
the  reason  is  evident,  since  all  men  are  born  equal,  and  con- 
sequently no  one  has  a  political  jurisdiction  over  another,  nor 
any  dominion ;  nor  can  we  give  any  reason  from  the  nature 
of  the  thing  why  one  man  should  govern  another  rather  than 
the  contrary.  It  is  true  that  one  might  allege  the  primacy 
which  Adam  at  his  creation  necessarily  possessed,  and  hence 
deduce  his  government  over  all  men,  and  suppose  that  to  be 
derived  by  some  one,  either  through  primogenitary  descent, 
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or  through  the  special  appointment  of  Adam  hiiiiself.  TIius 
Chrysostom  has  said,  tliat  tlie  descent  of  all  men  from  Adam 
signifies  their  subordination  to  one  sovereign.  But  in  fact  we 
could  only  infer  from  the  creation  and  natural  origin  of  man- 
kind that  Adam  possessed  a  domestic  or  patriarchal  {oecono- 
micam),  not  a  political,  authority ;  tor  he  had  power  over  his 
wife,  and  afterwards  a  ])aternal  power  over  his  sons  till  they 
were  emancipated ;  and  he  might  even,  in  course  of  time,  have 
servants  and  a  complete  family,  and  that  power  in  respect  of 
them  which  is  called  patriarchal.  But  after  families  began  to 
be  multiplied,  and  single  men  who  were,  heads  of  families 
to  be  separated,  they  had  each  the  same  power  with  respect  to 
their  own  families.  Nor  did  political  power  begin  to  exist 
till  many  families  began  to  be  collected  into  one  entire  com- 
munity. Hence,  as  that  community  did  not  begin  by  Adam's 
creation,  nor  by  any  will  of  his,  but  by  tliat  of  all  who  formed 
it,  we  cannot  properly  say  that  Adam  had  naturally  a  political 
headship  in  siicli  a  society ;  for  tliere  are  no  principles  of 
reason  from  which  tliis  could  be  inferred,  since,  by  the  law 
of  nature,  it  is  no  right  of  the  progenitor  to  be  even  king  of  his 
own  posterity.  And,  if  this  cannot  be  proved  by  the  princi- 
ples of  natural  law,  we  have  no  ground  for  asserting  tliat  God 
has  given  such  a  power  by  a  special  gift  or  providence,  inas- 
much as  we  have  no  revelation  or  Scripture  testimony  to  the 
purpose."  ^  So  clear,  brief,  and  dispassionate  a  refutation 
might  have  caused  our  English  divines,  who  became  very 
fond  of  this  patriarchal  theory,  to  blush  before  the  Jesuit  of 
Granada. 

48.  Suarez  maintains  it  to  be  of  the  essence  of  a  law,  that 
it  be  enacted  for  the  public  good.  An  unjust  law 
is  no  law,  and  does  not  bind  the  conscience.-  In  of  law!"""" 
this  he  breathes  the  spirit  of  Mariana  ;  but  he 
shuns  some  of  his  bolder  assertions.  lie  denies  the  right 
of  rising  in  arms  against  a  tyrant,  unless  he  is  an  usurper ; 
and  though  he  is  strongly  for  preserving  the  concession  made 
by  the  kings  of  Spain  to  their  people,  that  no  taxes  shall  be 
levied  without  the  consent  of  the  Cortes,  does  not  agree  with 
those  who  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  no  prince  can 
impose  taxes  on  his  people  by  his  own  will.'^  Suarez  as?crtfl 
the  direct  power  ol'  the  church  over  heretical  princes,  but 

»  Lib.  U.  c.  2,  §  3.  •  Lib.  i.  o.  7 ;  and  lib.  lu.  c.  22.  «  Ub.  v.  c.  U. 
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denies  it  as  to  infidels.^  In  this  last  point,  as  has  been 
seen,  he  follows  the  most  respectable  authorities  of  his  na- 
tion. 

49.  Bayle  has  taken  notice  of  a  systematic  treatise  on 
Politics  by  John  Althusius,  a  native  of  Germany.  Of  this, 
I  have  only  seen  an  edition  published  at  Groningen  in  1615, 
and  dedicated  to  the  States  of  West  Friesland.  It  seems, 
however,  from  the  article  in  Bayle,  that  there  was  one  printed 
at  Herborn  in  1603.  Several  German  writers  inveigh  against 
this  work  as  full  of  seditious  principles,  inimical  to  every 
government.  It  is  a  political  system,  taken  chiefly  from  pre- 
ceding authors,  and  very  freely  fi-om  Bodin ;  with  great 
learning,  but  not  very  profitable  to  read.  The  cphori,  an 
he  calls  them,  by  which  he  means  the  estates  of  a  kingdom, 
have  the  right  to  resist  a  tyrant.  But  this  right  he  denies  tc 
the  private  citizen.  H's  chapter  on  this  subject  is  written 
more  in  the  tone  of  the  sixteenth  than  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  indeed  had  scarcely  commenced.^  He  an- 
swers in  it  Albericus  Gentilis,  Barclay,  and  others  who  had 
contended  for  passive  obedience ;  not  failing  to  draw  suppoi't 
from  the  canonists  and  civilians  whom  he  quotes.  But  the 
strongest  passage  is  in  his  dedication  to  the  States  of  Fries- 
land.  Here  he  declares  his  principle,  that  the  supreme  power 
or  sovereignty  {jus  7najestatis)  doe?  not  reside  in  the  chief 
magistrate,  but  in  the  people  themselves,  and  that  no  other 
is  proprietor  or  usufructuary  of  it ;  the  magistrate  being  the 
administrator  of  this  supreme  power,  but  not  its  owner,  nor 
entitled  to  use  it  for  his  benefit.  And  these  rights  of  sove- 
reignty are  so  much  confined  to  the  whole  community,  that 
they  can  no  more  alienate  them  to  another,  whether  they  wiU 
or  not,  than  a  man  can  transfer  his  own  life.^ 

50.  Few,  even  among  the  Calvinists,  wliose  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  in  some  cases  republican,  would,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  have  approved  this  strong  language  of 
Althusius.  But  one  of  their  noted  theologians,  Parfeus, 
incurred  the  censure  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  1623,  for 
some  passages  in  liis  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, which  seemed  to  impugn  their  orthodox  tenet  of  un- 

'  Lib.  iii.  c.  10.  aj^osco.     Proprietarium  vero  et  nsufruc- 
2  Cap.  38.     "  De  tyrannide  et  ejus  re-  tuarium   majestatis   nullum  alium  quaru 
mediis."  po[iahim    uuiversum    in    corpus    uuuui 
2  "  Administratorem,  procuratorem,gu-  synibioticuni  ex  pluribus  minoribus  con- 
be  "natorem  jurium  majeBtatis,  principeiu  sociationibus  consociatum,"  &c. 
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limited  submission.  He  merely  holds,  that  subjects,  when  not 
private  men,  but  inferior  magistrates,  may  defend  themselves, 
and  the  state,  and  the  true  religion,  even  by  arms  against  the 
sovereign,  under  certain  conditions ;  because  these  superior 
magistrates  are  themselves  responsible  to  the  laws  of  God 
and  of  the  state.^  It  was,  in  truth,  impossible  to  deny 
the  right  of  resistance  in  such  cases  without  "  branding  the 
unsmirched  brow "  of  Protestantism  itself ;  for  by  what 
other  means  had  the  reformed  religion  been  made  to  floui'- 
ish  in  Holland  and  Geneva,  or  in  Scotland  ?  But  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  had  been  planted  under  a  more  auspicious  star, 
there  was  little  occasion  to  seek  this  vindication  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  which  had  not,  in  the  legal  phrase,  come  in  by 
disseizin  of  the  state,  but  had  united  with  the  state  to  turn  out 
of  doors  its  predecessor.  That  some  of  the  Anglican  refu- 
gees under  Mary  were  ripe  enough  for  resistance,  or  even 
regicide,  has  been  seen  in  another  place  by  an  extract  from 
one  of  their  most  distinguished  prelates. 

51.  Bacon  ought  to  appear  as  a  prominent  name  in  political 
philosophy,  if  we  had  never  met  with  it  in  any  other. 
But  we  have  anticipated  much  of  Ids  praise  on  this 
score ;   and  it  is  suthcient  to  repeat  generally,  that,  on  such 
subjects,  he  is  the  most  sagacious  of  mankind.     It  would  be 
almost  ridiculous  to  descend  from  Bacon,  even  when  his  giant 
shadow  does  but  pass  over  our  scene,  to  the  feebler  class  of 
political  moralists,  such  as  Saavedra,  author  of  Idea  di  un 
Principe  Politico,  a  wretched  elibrt  of  Spain  in  her  degenera- 
cy ;  but  an  Italian  writer  must  not  be   neglected,  from  tlie 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  he  is  esteemed  one  of  the  first 
who  have  treated  the  science  of  political  economy,   political 
It  must,  however,  be  understood,  that,  besides  what  economy. 
may  be  found  on  the  subject  in  the  ancients,  many  valuable 
observations   which    must  be    referred    to  political   economy 
occur  in  Bodin ;  that  the  Ittdians  had,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, a  few  tracts  on  coinage  ;  that  Botero  touches  some  points 
of  the  science ;  and  that  in  EngUmd  there  were,  during  the 

1  "  Subditi  non  priTati,  ped  in  magis-  phemias    ipsos   vel    subditos    alios    vult 

tratu  inferinri  constituti,  adversus  supe-  cohere  ;   3.  Cum  ipsia  atrox  infertur  in- 

riorem  magistratum   se  et    rempublioam  juria;    4.  Si  aliter  incolunies  fortiiuis  vita 

et  ecclesiam  seu  veraui  religioiiem  etiam  et   conscieutia  esse   uon   possiut ;    5.    Ne 

annis  defendere  jure  possuut,  his  positis  pra>textu  religionis  aut  justitiae  sua  quie- 

couditionibus  :    1.   Cum   superior  magis-  rant;   6.  Servatji  semper  f7r»<Kf7^  (t  mo- 

tratus  degenerat  in   t^  rannum ;    2.    Aut  deran.ine  inculpatae  tutelar  juxtu  legeH." 

ad  mamfestam  idololatnam  atque  bias-  Paxseus  in  Epist.  ad  Roman.,  col.  1350. 
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Bame  age,  pamphlets  on  public  wealth,  especially  one  entitled 
A  Brief  Conceit  of  English  Policy.^ 

52.  The  author  to  whom  we  allude  is  Antonio  Serra,  a 

native  of  Cosenza,  whose  short  treatise  on  the 
them^na  causcs  wliich  may  render  gold  and  silver  abundant 
of  obtain-  j^i  countrics  that  have  no  mines  is  dedicated  to  the 
without  Count  de  Lemos,  "from  the  prison  of  Vicaria,  this 
mines.         ^gj^^]^    j.^y   of  j^,!^^    1613."      It  has   hence   been 

inferred,  but  without  a  shadow  of  proof,  that  Serra  had  been 
engaged  in  the  conspiracy  of  his  fellow-citizen  Campanella, 
fourteen  years  before.  The  dedication  is  in  a  tone  of  great 
flattery,  but  has  no  allusion  to  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment, 
which  might  have  been  any  other.  He  proposes,  in  his  preface, 
not  to  discuss  political  government  in  general,  of  which  he 
thinks  that  the  ancients  have  treated  sufficiently,  if  we  well 
understood  their  works  ;  and  still  less  to  speak  of  justice  and 
injustice,  the  civil  law  being  enough  for  this  ;  but  merely  whi^t 
are  the  causes  that  render  a  country  destitute  of  mines  abun- 
dant in  gold  and  silver,  which  no  one  has  ever  considered, 
though  some  have  taken  narrow  views,  and  fancied  that  a  low 
rate  of  exchange  is  the  sole  means  of  enriching  a  country. 

53.  In  the  first  part  of  this  treatise,  Serra  divides  the 
IBs  causes  eauses  of  wealth,  that  is,  of  abundance  of  money, 
of  wealth,  j^to  general  and  particular  accidents  {accidenti  com- 
muni  e  proprj)  :  meaning,  by  the  former,  circumstances  which 
may  exist  in  any  country ;  by  the  latter,  such  as  are  peculiar 
to  some.  The  common  accidents  are  four,  —  abundance  of 
manufactures,  character  of  the  inhabitants,  extent  of  com- 
merce, and  wisdom  of  government.  The  peculiar  are,  chiefly, 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  convenience  of  geographical  posi- 
tion. Serra  prefers  manufactures  to  agriculture  :  one  of  his 
reasons  is  their  indefinite  capacity  of  multiplication  ;  for  no 
man,  whose  land  is  fully  cultivated  by  sowing  a  hundred  bush- 
els of  wheat,  can  sow  with  profit  a  hundred  and  fifty ;  but,  in 
manufactures,  he  may  not  only  double  the  produce,  but  do  this 
a  hundred  times  over,  and  that  with  less  proportion  of  ex- 
pense. Though  this  is  now  evident,  it  is  perhaps  what  had 
not  been  much  remarked  before. 

'  This  bears  the  initials  of  W.  S.,  which  curastances  unnecessary  to  mention,  can- 
some  have  idiotically  taken  for  ^Villiam  not  produce  the  manascript  authority  on 
Shakspuare.  I  have  some  reason  to  be-  which  thi>!  opinion  is  founded.  It  h.-w 
lieve  that  there  was  an  editi  m  considerably  been  reprinted  more  than  once,  if  I  mia- 
earlier  than  that  of  1584,  but,  from  cir-  take  not,  in  modem  times. 
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54.  Venice,  according  to  Serra,  lield  the  first  place  as  a 
commercial  city,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  Europe ;  nis  pnise 
•'  for  experience  demonstrates  that  all  the  merchan-  "'  Vemcfi. 
discs  which  come  from  Asia  to  Europe  pass  through  Venice, 
and  thence  are  distributed  to  other  jjarts."  But,  as  this  must 
evidently  exclude  all  the  traffic  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
we  can  only  understand  Serra  to  mean  the  trade  with  the 
Levant.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  observation,  that  we  are 
apt  to  fall  into  a  vulgar  error  in  supposing  that  Venice  was 
crushed,  or  even  materially  affected,  as  a  commercial  city,  by 
the  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese.^  She  was,  in  fact,  more 
opulent,  as  her  buildings  of  themselves  may  prove,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  than  in  any  preceding  age.  The  French 
trade  from  jNIarseilles  to  the  Levant,  which  began  later  to 
flourish,  was  what  impoverished  Venice,  rather  than  that  of 
Portugal  with  the  East  Indies.  This  republic  was  the  per- 
petual theme  of  admiration  with  the  Italians.  Serra  com- 
pares Naples  with  Venice  :  one,  he  says,  exports  grain  .to  a 
vast  amount,  the  other  imports  its  whole  subsistence  :  money 
is  valued  higher  at  Naples,  so  that  there  is  a  profit  in  bringing 
it  in,  —  its  export  is  forbidden  ;  at  Venice  it  is  free  :  at  Naples 
the  public  revenues  are  expended  in  the  kingdom  ;  at  Venice 
they  are  principally  hoarded.  Yet  Naples  is  poor,  and  Venice 
rich.  Such  is  tlie  effect  of  her  commerce  and  of  the  wisdom 
of  her  government,  which  is  always  uniform ;  while  in  king- 
doms, and  far  more  in  viceroyalties,  the  system  changes  with 
the  persons.  In  Venice  the  method  of  choosing  magistrates 
is  in  such  perfection,  that  no  one  can  come  in  by  corruption 
or  favor,  nor  can  any  one  rise  to  high  offices  Avho  has  not  been 
tried  in  the  lower. 

55.  All  causes  of  wealth,  except  those  he  has  enumerated, 
Serra  holds  to  be  subaltern  -or  temporary :  thus  the  low  rate' 
of  exchange  is  subject  to  the  common  accidents  of  commerce. 

J  [Pcrhap?  it  is  too  much  to  say,  that  years  after  the  Yoyage  of  Vasco  di  Gama. 
Venice  was  nat  materially  affected  by  the  One  of  the  senators  recommended  his  col- 
Portuguese  cDmmerce  with  India ;  when,  lejigues  to  employ  tlieir  money  in  indu- 
tliough  she  became  positively  richer  in  cing  the  Sultan  of  Kg>  pt  to  obstruct  the 
the  sixteenth  century  than  before,  her  voyages  of  the  Portuguese  to  Calicut,  so 
progress  would  have  been  more  rapid  had  tliat  the  stiite  might  possess  again  the 
the  monopoly  of  tlie  spice-trade  remained  whole  commerce  in  spices  :  "II  che  e  stato 
In  her  hands.  A  remarkable  proof  of  sin  qua  gran  parte  della  riechezza  nostra, 
tlie  apprehensions  which  the  discovery  e  '1  non  poter  pia  farlo,  fra  breve  dovri 
of  the  passage  by  the  Cape  excited  at  esser  cagione  della  nostra  poverti  e  dells 
Venice,  appears  by  a  letter  of  Luigi  da  nostra  rovina."  —  Lettere  di  Ii.  da  Porto, 
Porto,  author  of  the  novel  on  Romeo  and  1832,  vol.  ii.  p.  476.  — 1847.J 
fuliet,  written  so  earlj  as  1509,  just  ten 
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It  soenu<?,  however,  to  have  been  a  theory  of  superficial 
x^w  rate  of  reasoners  on  public  wealth,  that  it  depended  on  the 
ex<ii!inge  exchanges  far  more  than  is  really  the  case  ;  and, 
tiai  to"^  in  the  second  part  of  this  treatise,  Serra  opposes  a 
wealth.  particular  writer,  named  De  Santis,  who  had  ac- 
counted in  tliis  way  alone  for  abundance  of  money  in  a  state. 
Serra  thinks,  that  to  reduce  the  weight  of  coin  may  sometimes 
be  an  allowable  expedient,  and  better  than  to  raise  its  denomi- 
nation. The  difference  seems  not  very  important.  The  coin 
of  Naples  was  exhausted  by  the  revenues  of  absentee  proprie- 
tors, which  some  had  proposed  to  withliold,  —  a  measure  to 
which  Serra  justly  objects.  This  book  has  been  reprinted  at 
JMilan  in  the  collection  of  Italian  economists,  and,  as  it  antici- 
pates the  princi[>les  of  what  has  been  called  the  mercantile 
theory,  deserves  some  attention  in  following  the  progress  of 
opinion.  The  once  celebrated  treatise  of  Mun  —  England's 
Treasure  by  Foreign  Trade  —  ^\■as  Avritten  before  1 64U  ;  but, 
not  being  published  till  after  the  Restoration,  we  may  post- 
pone it  to  the  next  period. 

56.  Last  in  time  among  political  philosophers  before  the 
Hobbes  •  middle  of  the  century,  we  find  the  greatest  and  most 
his  poiiti-  famous,  Thomas  Hobbes.  His  treatise  De  Give  was 
printed  in  1642  for  his  private  friends.  It  obtained, 
however,  a  considerable  circulation,  and  excited  some  ani- 
madversion. In  1647,  he  published  it  at  Amsterdam,  with 
notes  to  vindicate  and  explain  what  had  been  censured.  In 
1650,  an  English  treatise,  with  the  Latin  title,  De  Corpore 
Politico,  appeai*ed  ;  and,  in  1651,  the  complete  system  of  his 
philosophy  was  given  to  the  world  in  the  Leviathan.  These 
three  works  bear  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  one  another 
that  the  Advancement  of  Learning  does  to  the  treatise  Do 
Augmentis  Scientiarum :  they  are  in  effect  the  same ;  the 
same  order  of  subjects,  the  same  arguments,  and,  in  most 
places,  either  the  same  words,  or  such  variations  as  occuri-ed 
to  the  second  thoughts  of  the  writer ;  but  much  is  more  copi- 
ously illustrated  and  more  clearly  put  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former ;  while  much  also,  from  whatever  cause,  is  withdrawn, 
or  considerably  modified.  Whether  the  Leviathan  is  to  be 
reckoned  so  exclusively  his  last  thoughts  that  we  should  pre- 
sume him  to  have  retracted  the  passages  that  do  not  appear 
in  it,  is  what  every  one  must  determine  for  himself.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  present  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  thi'ce  trea- 
tises, with  some  preference  to  the  last. 
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57.  Tliose,  he  begins  by  observing,  who  have  hitherto  writ- 
ten upon  civil  policy,  have  assumed  that  man  i&  an  Anaiysisof 
animal  framed  for  society ;  as  if  nothing  else  were  his  three 
required  for  the  institution  of  commonwealths  than  "^^  "'''*^' 
that  men  should  agree  upon  some  terms  of  compact  which 
they  call  laws.  But  this  is  entirely  false.  That  men  do 
naturally  seek  each  other's  society,  he  admits,  by  a  note  in  the 
published  edition  of  De  Give ;  but  political  societies  are  not 
mere  meetings  of  men,  but  unions  founded  on  the  faith  of 
covenants.  Nor  does  the  desire  of  men  for  society  imply  that 
they  are  fit  for  it :  many  may  desire  it  who  will  not  readily 
submit  to  its  necessary  conditions.^  This  he  left  out  in  the 
two  other  treatises  ;  thinking  it,  perhaps,  too  great  a  concession 
to  admit  any  desire  of  society  in  man. 

58.  Nature  has  made  little  odds  among  men  of  mature 
age  as  to  strength  or  knowledge.  No  reason,  therefore,  can 
be  given  why  one  should,  by  any  intrinsic  superiority,  command 
others,  or  possess  more  than  they.  But  thei'e  is  a  great 
difference  in  their  passions :  some  through  vainglory  seeking 
pre-eminence  over  their  fellows ;  some  willing  to  allow  equality, 
but  not  to  lose  what  they  know  to  be  good  for  themselves. 
And  this  contest  can  only  be  decided  by  battle  showing  which 
is  the  stronger. 

59.  All  men  desire  to  obtain  good  and  to  avoid  evil,  espe- 
cially death.  Hence  they  have  a  natural  right  to  preserve 
their  own  lives  and  limbs,  and  to  use  all  means  necessary  for 
this  end.  Every  man  is  judge  for  himself  of  the  necessity  of 
the  means,  and  the  greatness  of  the  danger.  And  hence  he 
has  a  right  by  nature  to  all  things,  to  do  what  he  wills  to 
others,  to  possess  and  enjoy  all  he  can ;  for  he  is  the  only 
judge  whether  they  tend  or  not  to  his  px*eservation.  But 
every  other  man  has  the  same  right.  Hence  there  can  be  no 
injury  towards  another  in  a  state  of  nature.  Not  that  in  sud 
a  state  a  man  may  not  sin  against  God,  or  transgress  the  law 
of  nature ;  ^  but  injury,  which  is  doing  any  thing  without 
right,  implies  human  laws  that  limit  right. 

1  "  Societates  autem   civiles   non  sunt  Deum,  aut  leges  naturales  violare  Impos- 

meri   congressus,  sed  foedera,  quibus  far  eibile  sit.     Nam  inju.'ititia  erga  homines 

ciendis  fides  et  pacta  necessaria  sunt.  .  .  .  supponit  leges  humanas,  quales  in  statu 

Alia  res  est  appetere    alia  esse  capacem.  naturali   nullse   sunt."  —  De   Give,   c.   1. 

Appetunt  enini  illi  qm  tamen  conditiones  This  he  left  out  in  the  later  treatises.     Ha 

eequas,  sine  quibus  societas  esse  non  potest,  says  afterward  (sect.  28),  "  Omne  damnum 

tccipere  per  superbiam  non  dignantur."  homini    illatum    legis    naturalis    violaU* 

*  "  Non  quod  in  tali  statu  peccare  in  atque  in  Deum  iiguria  est." 
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GO.  Thus  tlie  state  of  man  in  natural  liberty  is  a  state  of 
war,  —  a  Avar  of  every  man  against  every  man,  M'herein  the 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  justice  and  injustice,  have  no 
place.  Irresistible  might  gives  of  itself  right,  which  is  no- 
thing but  the  ])liysical  liberty  of  using  our  power  as  we  will 
for  our  own  preservation  and  what  Ave  deem  conducive  to  it. 
But  as,  through  tlie  equality  of  natural  powers,  no  man  pos- 
sesses this  irresistible  superiority,  this  state  of  universal  war 
is  contrary  to  his  OAvn  good,  Avhich  he  necessarily  must  desire. 
Hence  his  reason  dictates  that  he  should  seek  peace  as  far  as 
he  can,  and  strengthen  himself  by  all  the  helps  of  Avar  against 
those  Avith  whom  he  cannot  have  peace.  This,  then,  is  the  first 
fiHidamental  law  of  nature ;  for  a  laAV  of  nature  is  nothing 
else  than  a  rule  or  precept  found  out  by  reason  for  the  avoid- 
ing Avhat  may  be  destructive  to  our  life. 

Gl.  From  this  primary  rule  another  follows,  —  that  a  man 
should  be  Avilling,  Avhen  others  are  so  too,  as  far  forth  as  for 
peace  and  defence  of  himself  he  shall  think  it  necessary,  to 
lay  doAvn  his  right  to  all  things,  and  to  be  contented  with  so 
much  liberty  against  other  men  as  he  would  alloAV  to  other 
men  against  himself.  This  may  be  done  by  i-enouncing  his 
right  to  any  thing,  Avhich  leaves  it  open  to  all,  or  by  transfer- 
ring it  sjiecially  to  another.  Some  rights,  indeed,  as  those  to 
his  life  and  limbs,  are  inalienable ;  and  no  man  lays  down  the 
right  of  resisting  those  Avho  attack  them.  But,  in  general,  he 
is  bound  not  to  hinder  those  to  Avhom  he  has  granted  or  aban- 
doned his  own  right  from  availing  themselves  of  it :  and  such 
hinderance  is  injustice  or  injury ;  that  is,  it  is  sine  jure,  his 
jus  being  already  gone.  Such  injury  may  be  compared  to 
absurdity  in  argument,  being  in  contradiction  to  Avhat  he  has 
alread}'  done,  as  an  absurd  proposition  is  in  contradiction  to 
what  the  speaker  has  already  allowed. 

G2.  The  next  law  of  nature,  according  to  Hobbes,  is  that 
men  should  fulfil  their  covenants.  What  contracts  and  cove- 
nants are,  he  explains  in  the  usual  manner.  None  can 
covenant  Avith  God,  unless  by  special  revelation :  therefore 
voAvs  are  not  binding,  nor  do  oaths  add  any  thing  to  the 
swearer's  obligation.  But  covenants  entered  into  by  fear, 
lie  holds  to  be  binding  in  a  state  of  natui-e,  though  they  may 
be  annulled  by  the  law.  That  the  observance  of  justice,  that 
is,  of  our  covenants,  is  never  against  reason,  Hobbes  labora 
to  prove ;  for,  if  ever  its  violation  may  have  turned  out  sue- 
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cespfiil,  this,  being  contrary  to  probable  expectation,  ought  not 
to  influence  us.  "  That  which  gives  to  human  actions  the 
relish  of  jtistice  is  a  certain  nobleness  or  gallantness  of  cou- 
rage rarely  found  ;  by  which  a  man  scorns  to  be  beholden  for 
the  contentment  of  his  life  to  fraud,  or  breach  of  promise."  ^ 
A  short  gleam  of  something  above  the  creeping  selfishness  of 
his  ordinary  morality ! 

63.  He  then  enumerates  many  other  laws  of  nature,  such 
as  gratitude,  complaisance,  equity,  all  subordinate  to  tlie  main 
one  of  preserving  [)eace  by  tlie  limitation  of  the  natural  right, 
as  he  supposes,  to  usur])  all.  These  laws  are  immutable  and 
eternal :  the  science  of  them  is  tlie  only  true  science  of  moral 
philosophy ;  for  that  is  nothing  but  the  science  of  what  is 
good  and  evil  in  the  conversation  and  society  of  mankind.  In 
a  state  of  nature,  private  ap])ctite  is  the  measure  of  good  and 
evil.  But  all  men  agree  that  peace  is  good ;  and  therefore 
the  means  of  peace,  which  are  the  moral  virtues  or  laws  of 
nature,  are  good  also,  and  their  contraries  evil.  These  laws 
of  nature  are  not  properly  called  such,  but  conclusions  of 
reason  as  to  what  should  be  done  or  abstained  fiom ;  they 
are  but  theorems  concerning  what  conduces  to  conservation 
and  defence ;  whereas  law  is  strictly  the  word  of  him  that  by 
right  litis  command  over  others.  But,  so  far  as  these  are 
enacted  by  God  in  Scripture,  they  are  truly  laws. 

64.  These  laws  of  nature,  being  contrary  to  our  natural 
passions,  are  but  words  of  no  strength  to  secure  any  one 
without  a  controlling  power.  For,  till  such  a  power  is  ei-ected, 
every  man  will  rely  on  his  own  force  and  skill.  Nor  will  tht 
conjunction  of  a  few  men  or  families  be  sufficient  for  security ; 
nor  that  of  a  great  multitude,  guided  by  their  own  particular 
judgments  and  appetites.  For  if  w-e  could  suppose  a  great 
multitude  of  men  to  consent  in  the  observation  of  justice  and 
other  laws  of  nature,  without  a  common  power  to  keep  them 
all  in  awe,  we  might  as  well  suppose  all  mankind  to  do  the 
same ;  and  then  there  neither  would  be,  nor  need  to  be,  any 
civil  government  or  commonwealth  at  all,  because  there  would 
be  peace  without  subjection.^  Hence  it  becomes  necessary 
to  confer  all  their  power  on  one  man,  or  assembly  of  men.  to 
bear  their  person  or  represent  them ;  so  that  every  one  shall 
own  himself  author  of  what  shall  be  done  by  such  representa- 
tive.    It  is  a  covenant  of  each  with  each,  that  be  will  be 

>  Leviathan,  c.  16  *  Id.,  c.  17. 
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governed  in  such  a  manner,  if  the  other  will  agree  to  the 
same.  This  is  the  generation  of  the  great  Leviathan,  or 
liiortal  God,  to  whom,  under  the  immortal  God,  we  owe  our 
peace  and  defence.  In  him  consists  the  essence  of  the  com- 
monwealth, which  is  one  person ;  of  whose  acts  a  great 
multitude,  by  mutual  covenant,  have  made  themselves  the 
authors. 

65.  This  person  (including,  of  course,  an  assembly  as  well 
as  an  individual)  is  the  sovereign,  and  possesses  sovereign 
power ;  and  such  power  may  spring  from  agreement  or  from 
force.  A  commonwealth,  by  agreement  or  institution,  is  when 
a  multitude  do  agree  and  covenant,  one  with  another,  that 
whatever  the  major  part  shall  agree  to  represent  them  shall 
be  the  representative  of  them  all.  After  this  has  been  done, 
the  subjects  cannot  change  their  government  without  its  con- 
sent ;  being  bound  by  mutual  covenant  to  own  its  actions.  If 
any  one  man  should  dissent,  the  rest  would  break  their  cove- 
nant with  him.  But  there  is  no  covenant  with  the  sovereign. 
He  cannot  have  covenanted  with  the  whole  multitude  as  one 
party,  because  it  has  no  collective  existence  till  the  common- 
wealth is  formed ;  nor  with  each  man  separately,  because  the 
acts  of  the  sovereign  are  no  longer  his  sole  acts,  but  those  of 
the  society,  including  him  who  would  complain  of  the  breach. 
Nor  can  the  sovereign  act  unjustly  towards  a  subject;  for  he 
who  acts  by  another's  authority  cannot  be  guilty  of  injustice 
towards  him:  he  may,  it  is  true,  commit  iniquity,  that  is, 
violate  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  but  not  injury. 

66.  Tlie  sovereign  is  necessarily  judge  of  all  proper  means 
of  defence,  of  what  doctrines  shall  be  taught,  of  all  disputes 
and  complaints,  of  rewards  and  punishments,  of  war  and  peace 
with  neighboring  commonwealths,  and  even  of  what  shall  be 
held  by  each  subject  in  pi'operty.  Property,  he  admits  in  one 
place,  existed  in  families  before  the  institution  of  civU  society  ; 
but  between  different  families  there  was  no  meum  and  iuum. 
These  are  by  the  law  and  command  of  the  sovereign ;  and 
hence,  though  every  subject  may  have  a  right  of  propei'ty 
against  his  fellow,  he  can  have  none  against  the  sovereign. 
These  rights  are  incommunicable,  and  inseparable  from  the 
sovereign  power  :  there  are  others  of  minor  importance,  which 
he  may  alienate  ;  but,  if  any  one  of  the  former  is  tidsen  away 
from  him,  he  ceases  to  be  truly  sovereign. 

67.  The  sovei'eign  power  cannot  be  limited  nor  divided 
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Hence  0  ere  can  be  but  three  simple  forms  of  commonwealth, 
- —  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy.  The  first  he  great- 
ly prefers.  Tlie  king  has  no  private  interest  apart  from  the 
people,  whose  wealth,  honor,  security  from  enemies,  internal 
tranquillit}',  are  evidently  for  his  own  good.'  But,  in  the  other 
forms,  each  man  may  have  a  private  advantage  to  seek.  In 
popular  assemblies,  there  is  always  an  aristocracy  of  oratoi-s, 
interrupted  sometimes  by  the  temporary  monarchy  of  one 
orator.  And  though  a  king  may  deprive  a  man  of  all  he 
possesses  to  enrich  a  flatterer  or  favorite,  so  may  also  a  demo- 
cratic assembly,  where  there  may  be  as  many  Neroes  as 
orators,  each  with  the  whole  power  of  the  people  he  gov- 
erns. And  th»'se  orators  are  usually  more  powerful  to  hurt 
others  than  to  save  them.  A  king  may  receive  counsel  of 
whom  he  will ;  an  assembly,  from  those  only  who  have  a  right 
to  belong  to  it ;  nor  can  their  counsel  be  secret.  They  are 
also  more  inconstant  both  from  passion  and  from  their  num- 
bers ;  the  absence  of  a  few  often  undoing  all  that  had  been 
done  before.  A  king  cannot  disagree  with  himself;  but  an 
assembly  may  do  so,  even  to  producing  civil  war. 

68.  An  elective  or  limited  king  is  not  the  sovereign,  but 
the  sovereign's  minister ;  nor  can  there  be  a  perfect  form  of 
government  where  the  present  ruler  has  not  power  to  dispose 
of  the  succession.  His  power,  therefore,  is  wholly  without 
bounds ;  and  correlative  must  be  the  people's  obligation  to 
obey.  Unquestionably  there  are  risks  of  mischiefs  and 
inconveniences  attending  a  monarchy :  but  these  are  less 
than  in  the  other  forms ;  and  the  worst  of  them  is  not 
comparable  to  those  of  civil  war,  or  the  anarchy  of  a  state 
of  nature,  to  which  the  dissolution  of  the  commonwealth 
would  reduce  us. 

09.  In  the  exercise  of  government,  the  sovereign  is  to  be 
guided  by  one  maxim,  which  contains  all  his  duty :  Solus 
popidi  suprema  lex.  And  in  this  is  to  be  reckoned  not  only 
the  conservation  of  life,  but  all  that  renders  it  happy.  For 
this  is  the  end  for  which  men  entered  into  civil  society,  that 
tliey  might  enjoy  as  much  happiness  as  human  nature  can 
attain.  It  would  be  therefore  a  violation  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture, and  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  if  sovereigns  did  not 
study,  as  far  as  by  their  power  it  may  be,  that  their  subjects 
should  be  furnished  with  every  thing  necessary,  not  for  life 
alone,  but  for  the  delights  of  life.     And  even  those  who  have 
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acquired  empire  by  conquest  must  desire  to  have  men  fit  to 
Beivc  them,  and  sliould,  in  consistency  with  their  own  aims, 
endeavor  to  provide  what  will  increase  their  strength  and 
courage.  Taxes,  in  the  opinion  of  Hobbes,  should  be  laid 
equally,  and  rather  on  expenditure  than  on  revenue :  the 
prince  should  promote  agriculture,  fisheries,  and  commerce, 
and,  in  general,  whatever  makes  men  happy  and  prosperous. 
IMany  just  reflections  on  the  art  of  government  are  uttered  by 
Hobbes,  especially  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  interfering  too 
much  with  personal  liberty.  No  man,  he  observes  in  another 
place,  is  so  far  free  as  to  be  exempted  from  the  sovereign 
power;  but,  if  liberty  consists  in  the  paucity  of  restraining 
laws,  he  sees  not  why  this  may  not  be  had  in  monarchy  as 
well  as  in  a  popular  government.  The  dream  of  so  many 
political  writere,  a  wise  and  just  despotism,  is  pictured  by 
Jlobbes  as  the  perfection  of  political  society. 

70.  But  most  of  all  is  the  sovereign  to  be  free  from  any 
limitation  by  the  power  of  the  priesthood.  This  is  chiefly  to  be 
dreaded,  that  he  should  command  any  thing  under  the  penalty 
of  death,  and  the  clergy  forbid  it  under  the  penalty  of  dam- 
nation. The  pretensions  of-the  see  of  Rome,  of  some  bishops 
at  home,  and  those  of  even  the  lowest  citizens,  to  judge  tor 
themselves  and  determine  upon  public  religion,  are  dangerous 
to  the  state,  and  the  frequent  cause  of  wars.  The  sovereign, 
therefore,  is  alone  to  judge  whether  rehgions  are  safely  to  be 
admitted  or  not.  And  it  may  be  urged,  that  princes  are 
bound  to  cause  such  doctrine  as  they  think  conducive  to  their 
subjects'  salvation  to  be  taught,  forbidding  every  other,  and 
that  they  cannot  do  otherwise  in  conscience.  This,  however,  he 
does  not  absolutely  determine.  But  he  is  clearly  of  opinion, 
that,  though  it  is  not  the  case  where  the  prince  is  infidel,'  the 
head  of  the  state,  in  a  Christian  commonwealth,  is  head  also 
of  the  church ;  that  he,  rather  than  any  ecclesiastics,  is  the 
judge  of  doctrines ;  that  a  church  is  the  same  as  a  common- 
wealth under  the  same  sovereign,  the  component  members 
of  each  being  precisely  the  same.  Tliis  is  not  very  far 
removed  from  the  doctrine  of  Hooker,  and  still  less  from 
the  practice  of  Henry  VIII. 


'  "  Imperantibus  autem  non  Christianis  bus  vero,  hoc  est.  in  iis  quse  pertinent  ad 

lu  temporalibus  quidem  omnibus  ejmdem  nioduui  colendi  Dei  sequenda  est  ecclesia 

deberi  obedientiam  etiam  a  eive  Christia-  aliqua  Cliristianorum." — De  Cive,  V.  18| 

DO  extra  controversiam  est :  in  spirituali-  §  3. 
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71.  The  second  class  of  commonwealths,  those  hy  forci- 
ble acquisition,  differ  more  in  origin  tlian  in  their  suhseciiient 
character  from  such  as  he  has  been  discussing.  Tlie  rights 
of  sovereignty  are  the  same  in  both.  Dominion  is  acquired 
by  generation  or  by  conquest;  the  one  parental,  tlie  other 
despotical.  Parental  power,  iiowever,  he  derives  not  so  much 
from  liaving  given  birth  to,  as  from  having  preserved,  the 
chikl ;  and,  with  originality  and  aculeness,  thinks  it  belongs  by 
nature  to  the  mother  rather  than  to  the  father,  except  where 
there  is  some  contrai^t  between  the  parties  to  the  contrary. 
The  act  of  maintenance  and  nourishment  conveys,  as  he  sup- 
poses, an  unlimited  power  over  the  child,  extending  to  life 
and  death ;  and  there  can  be  no  state  of  nature  between 
parent  and  child.  In  liis  notion  of  patriarchal  authority,  he 
seems  to  go  as  far  as  Filmer ;  but,  more  acute  than  Filmer, 
perceives  that  it  affords  no  firm  basis  for  political  society. 
By  conquest,  and  sparing  the  lives  of  the  vanquished,  they 
become  slaves ;  and,  so  long  as  they  are  held  in  bodily 
confinement,  there  is  no  covenant  between  them  and  their 
master;  but,  in  obtaining  corporal  liberty,  they  expressly  or 
tacitly  covenant  to  obey  him  as  their  lord  and  sovereign. 

72.  The  political  philosophy  of  llobbes  had  much  to  fix 
the  attention  of  the  world,  and  to  create  a  sect  of  admir- 
ing partisans.  The  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  the 
character  of  the  passing  generation,  no  doubt,  powerfully 
conspired  with  its  intrinsic  qualities;  but  a  sj'stem  so  ori- 
ginal, so  intrepid,  so  disdainful  of  any  appeal  but  to  the 
common  reason  and  common  interests  of  mankind,  so  im- 
affectedly  and  perspicuously  proposed,  could  at  no  time 
have  failed  of  success.  From  the  two  rival  theories,  —  on 
the  one  hand,  that  of  original  compact  between  the  prince 
and  people,  derived  from  antiquity,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  fathers  and  schoolmen ;  on  the  other,  that  of 
an  absolute  patriarchal  transmuted  into  an  absolute  regid 
]iower,  which  had  become  prevalent  among  part  of  the 
English  clergy,  —  llobbes  took  as  much  as  might  conciliate 
a  hearing  from  both,  an  original  covenant  of  the  muUituile 
and  an  unlimited  authority  of  the  sovereign.  But  he  had 
a  substantial  advantage  over  both  these  parties,  and  espe- 
cially the  latter,  in  establishing  the  happiness  of  the  com- 
munity as  the  sole  final  cause  of  government,  both  in  its 
insutution  and  its  continuance ;    the  great  fundamental  thco- 
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rem  upon  which  all  political  science  depends,  bjt  sometimes 
obscured  or  lost  in  the  pedantry  of  theoretical  writers.' 

73.  In  the  positive  system  of  Hobbes  we  find  less  cause 
for  praise.  We  fall  in,  at  the  very  outset,  with  a  strange 
and  indefensible  paradox,  —  the  natural  equality  of  human 
capacities,  —  which  he  seems  to  have  adopted  rather  in  op- 
position to  Aristotle's  notion  of  a  natural  right  in  some 
men  to  govern,  founded  on  their  superior  qualities,  than 
because  it  was  at  all  requisite  for  his  own  theory.  By 
extending  this  alleged  equality,  or  slightness  of  difference, 
among  men,  to  ])hysical  strength,  he  has  more  evidently 
shown  its  incompatibility  with  experience.  If  superiority 
in  mere  strength  has  not  often  been  the  source  of  political 
power,  it  is  for  two  reasons  :  first,  because,  though  there  is 
a  vast  interval  between  the  strongest  man  and  the  weakest, 
there  is  generally  not  much  between  the  former  and  hira 
who  comes  next  in  vigor ;  and,  secondly,  because  physical 
strength  is  multiplied  by  the  aggregation  of  individuals,  so 
that  the  stronger  few  may  be  overpowered  by  the  weaker 
many ;  while  in  mental  capacity,  comprehending  acquired 
skill  and  habit  as  well  as  natural  genius  and  disposition, 
both  the  degrees  of  excellence  are  removed  by  a  wider 
distance ;  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  the  aggregation 
of  the  powers  of  individuals  does  not  regularly  and  cer- 
tainly augment  tlie  value  of  the  whole.  That  the  real  or 
ackjiowledged  superiority  of  one  man  to  his  fellows  has  been 

1  [It  was  imputed  to  Ilobbes  by  some  Creditur ;   adversis  in  partibus  esse  vide- 

of  the  royalists,   that  lie  had  endeavored  bar ; 

to  conciliate  Cromwell,  and  make  his  own  Perpetuo  jubeor  regis  abesse  domo. 

residence  in  England  secure,  by  the  un-  

limited   doctrine  of  submission  to  power  In  patriam  riJeo  tutelae  non  bene  ccrtus, 

that    he    lays    down.     This    is    said    by  Sed  nuUo  potui  tutior  esse  loco. 

Clarendon  ;  but  I  had  been  accustomed  to  

look  on  it  as   an   unfounded  conjecture.  Londinum  veniens,  ne  clam  venisse  vide 

In   the  curious    poem,    however,    which  rer, 

Hobbes  wrote  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  Concilio     status     [sic]     conciliandus 

on  his  own  life,  we  have  some  confirma-  eram. 

tion  of  it :  —  

Omnia  miles  erat,  committier  omnia  et  uni 

"  Militat  ille  liber  nunc  regibus  omnibus,  Poscebat ;    tacite   Cromwell  is    uuu3 

et  qui  erat 

Nomine  sub  quovis  regia  jura  tenent."  Regia  conanti  calamo  defendere  jura, 

Quis  vitio  vertat  regia  jura  petens?  " 
He  owns   that  he   was  accused,  to  the 

king,  of  favoring  Crcmwell.  The  last  two   hues   were  an   admission 

of  the  charge.     This  poem  is  worth  read- 

"  Nam  regi  accusor  falso,  quasi  facta  pro-  ing,  and  is,   of  course,   an  extraordinary 

bareni  performance  at  eighty-four      Hobbes  (Sil 

Impia  Cromwelli,  jus  scolerique  da-  W.  Molesworth's  edition),  vol.  i.  p.  iciii 

rem.  1853.J 
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the  ordinary  source  of  power,  is  suflRciently  evident  from 
what  we  daily  see  among  children,  and  must,  it  should 
seem,  be  admitted  by  all  who  derive  civil  authority  from 
choice,  or  even  from  conquest;  and  therefore  is  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the   very  system  of  Hobbes. 

74.  That  a  state  of  nature  is  a  state  of  war;  that  men, 
or  at  least  a  very  large  proportion  of  men,  employ  force  of 
every  kind  in  seizing  to  themselves  what  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  others,  —  is  a  proposition  for  which  Hobbes  incurred 
as  much  obloquy  as  for  any  one  in  his  writings  ;  yet  it  is 
one  not  easy  to  controvert.  But,  soon  after  the  publication 
of  the  Leviathan,  a  dislike  of  the  Calvinistic  scheme  of 
universal  depravity,  as  well  as  of  his  own,  led  many  con- 
siderable men  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  elevating  too 
much  the  dignity  of  human  nature ;  if  by  that  term  they 
meant,  and  in  no  other  sense  could  it  be  applicable  to  this 
question,  the  real  practical  character  of  the  majority  of  the 
species.  Certainly  the  social)leness  of  man  is  as  much  a 
part  of  his  nature  as  his  selfishness :  but  whether  this  pro- 
pensity to  society  would  necessarily  or  naturally  have  led 
to  the  institution  of  political  communities,  may  not  be  very 
clear ;  while  we  have  proof  enough  in  historical  traditions, 
and  in  what  we  observe  of  savage  nations,  that  mutual 
defence  by  mutual  concession  —  the  common  agreement  not 
to  attack  the  possessions  of  each  other,  or  to  permit 
strangers  to  do  so  —  has  been  the  true  basis,  the  final  aim, 
of  those  institutions,  be  they  more  or  less  complex,  to  which 
we  give  the  appellation  of  commonwealths. 

75.  In  developing,  therefore,  the  origin  of  civil  society, 
Hobbes,  though  not  essentially  differing  from  his  predeces- 
sors, has  placed  the  truth  in  a  fuller  light.  It  does  not  seem 
equally  clear,  that  his  own  theoiy  of  a  mutual  covenant  be- 
tween the  members  of  an  unanimous  multitude  to  become  one 
people,  and  to  be  represented,  in  all  time  to  come,  by  such 
a  sovereign  government  as  the  majority  should  determine, 
affords  a  satisfactory  groundwork  for  the  rights  of  political 
society.  It  is,  in  the  first  i)lace,  too  hypothetical  as  a  fact. 
That  such  an  agreement  may  have  been  sometimes  made  by 
independent  families,  in  the  first  coming- together  of  commu- 
nities, it  would  be  presumptuous  to  deny  :  it  carries  upon  tlie 
face  of  it  no  improbability,  except  as  to  the  design  of  binding 
posttn'ity,  which  seems  too  refined  for  such  a  state  of  mankijid 
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as  we  must  suppose ;  but  it  is  surely  possible  to  account  for 
the  general  fact  of  civil  government  in  a  simpler  way;  and 
what  is  most  simple,  though  not  always  true,  is,  on  the 
first  appearance,  most  probable.  If  we  merely  suppose  an 
agreement,  unanimous  of  course  in  those  who  concur  in  it,  to 
be  governed  by  one  man,  or  by  one  council,  promising  that 
they  shall  wield  the  force  of  the  whole  against  any  one  wlio 
shall  contravene  their  commands  issued  lor  the  i)ul»lic  good, 
tlie  foundation  is  as  well  laid,  and  the  commonwealth  as  firmly 
established,  as  by  the  double  process  of  a  mutual  covenant  to 
constitute  a  people,  and  a  popular  determination  to  constitute 
a  goveriunent.  It  is  true  tliat  Ilobbes  distinguishes  a  com- 
monwealth by  institution,  which  he  supposes  to  be  founded  on 
this  unanimous  consent,  from  one  by  acquisition,  for  which 
force  alone  is  required.  But  as  the  force  of  one  man  goes  but 
a  little  way  towards  compelling  the  obedience  of  others,  so 
as  to  gain  the  name  of  sovereign  power,  unless  it  is  aided 
by  the  force  of  many  Avho  voluntarily  conspire  to  its  ends,  this 
sort  of  commonwealtli  by  conquest  will  be  found  to  involve 
the  previous  institution  of  the  more  peaceable  kind. 

7G.  This  theory  of  a  mutual  covenant  is  defective  also  in  a 
most  essential  point.  It  furnishes  no  adequate  basis  for  any 
commonwealth  beyond  the  lives  of  those  who  established  it. 
Tlie  right,  indeed,  of  men  to  bind  their  chihlren,  and  through 
them  a  late  posterity,  is  sometimes  asseited  by  Ilobbes,  but  in 
a  very  transient  manner,  and  as  if  he  was  aware  of  the  weak- 
ness of  his  ground.  It  miglit  be  inquired,  whether  the  force 
on  which  alone  he  rests  the  obligation  of  children  to  obey  can 
give  any  right  beyond  its  own  continuance;  whether  the  absur- 
dity he  imputes  to  those  who  do  not  stand  by  their  own 
engagements  is  imputable  to  such  as  disregard  the  covenants 
of  their  forefathers ;  whether,  in  shoi't,  any  law  of  nature 
I'equires  our  obedience  to  a  government  we  deem  hurtful, 
because,  in  a  distant  age,  a  nudtitude  whom  we  cannot  trace 
bestowed  unlimited  power  on  some  unknown  persons  from 
whom  that  government  pretends  to  derive  its  succession. 

77.  A  better  ground  for  the  subsisting  rights  of  his  Levia- 
than is  sometimes  suggested,  though  faintly,  by  Ilobbes  him- 
self: "If  one  refuse  to  stand  to  what  the  major  part  sliall  or- 
dain, or  make  protestation  against  any  of  their  decrees,  he  does 
contrary  to  liis  covenant,  and  therefore  unjustly ;  and  whether 
he  be  of  the  congregation  or  not,  whether  liis  consent  be  asked 
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or  not,  he  mast  either  submit  to  their  decrp'^s,  or  be  left  in  the 
condition  of  war  he  was  in  before,  wlicrein  he  might  without 
injustice  be  destroyed  by  any  man  whatsoever."  ^  This  re- 
newal of  the  state  of  war,  which  is  tlie  state  of  nature ;  this 
denial  of  the  possibility  of  doing  an  injury  to  any  one  who 
does  not  obey  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  —  is  enough  to 
silence  the  question  why  we  are  obliged  still  to  obey.  The 
established  government,  and  those  who  maintain  it,  being 
strong  enough  to  wage  war  against  gainsayers,  give  them  the 
option  of  incurring  the  consequences  of  such  warfare,  or  of 
complying  with  the  laws.  But  it  seems  to  be  a  corollary  from 
this,  that  the  stronger  part  of  a  commonwealth,  which  may 
not  always  be  the  majority,  have  not  only  a  right  to  despise 
the  wishes,  but  the  interests,  of  dissentients.  Thus,  the  more 
we  scrutinize  the  theories  of  llobbes,  the  more  there  ap[)ears 
a  deficiency  of  that  which  only  a  higher  tone  of  moral  senti- 
ment can  give, — a  security  for  ourselves  against  the  appetites 
of  others,  and  for  them  against  our  own.  But  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  his  supposition  of  a  state  of  war,  not  as  a  per- 
manent state  of  nature,  but  as  just  self-defence,  is  perhaps 
the  best  footing  on  which  we  can  place  the  right  to  inflict 
severe,  and  especially  capital,  punishment  upon  offenders 
against  the  law. 

78.  The  positions  so  dogmatically  laid  down  as  to  the  im- 
possibility of  mixing  different  sorts  of  government,  were,  even 
in  the  days  of  Hobbes,  contradicted  by  experience.  Several 
republics  had  lasted  for  ages  under  a  mixed  aristocracy  and 
democracy;  and  there  had  surely  been  sufficient  evidence  that 
a  limited  monarchy  might  exist,  though,  in  the  revolution  of 
ages,  it  might,  one  way  or  other,  pass  into  some  new  type 
of  polity.  And  these  prejudices  in  favor  of  absolute  power 
are  rendered  more  dangerous  by  paradoxes  unusual  for  an 
Englishman,  even  in  those  days  of  high  prerogative  when 
Hobbes  began  to  write,  —  that  the  subject  has  no  property 
relatively  to  the  sovereign  ;  and,  what  is  the  fundamental  error 
of  his  whole  system,  that  nothing  done  by  the  prince  can  be 
injurious  to  any  one  else.  Tliis  is  accompanied  by  the  other 
portents  of  Hobbism  scattered  through  these  treatises,  esi)e- 
cially  the  Leviathan,  that  the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong, 
moral  good  and  evil,  are  made  by  the  laws ;  that  no  mtua  can 
do  amiss  who  obeys  the  sovereign  authority;  that,  though  pri- 

>  Ley.,  c.  18. 
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vate  belief  is  of  necessity  beyond  the  prince's  control,  it  is 
according  to  his  will,  and  in  no  other  way,  that  we  must  wor- 
ship God. 

79.  The  political  system  of  Hobbes,  like  his  moral  system, 
of  which,  in  fact,  it  is  only  a  portion,  sears  up  the  heart. 
It  takes  away  the  sense  of  wrong,  that  has  consoled  the  wise 
and  good  in  their  dangers,  the  proud  appeal  of  innocence 
under  oppression,  like  that  of  Prometheus  to  the  elements, 
uttered  to  the  witnessing  world,  to  coming  ages,  to  the  just 
car  of  Heaven.  It  confounds  the  principles  of  moral  appro- 
bation, the  notions  of  good  and  ill  desert,  in  a  servile  idola- 
try of  the  monstrous  Leviathan  it  creates ;  and,  after  sacrificing 
all  right  at  the  altar  of  power,  denies  to  the  Omnipotent  the 
prerogative  of  dictating  the  laws  of  his  own  worship. 


Section  HI. 


Roman  Jurisprudence  —  Grotius  on  the  Laws  of  War  and  Peace — Analysis  of  this 
Work  —  Defence  of  it  against  some  Strictures. 

80.  In  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  we  do  not  find  such  a 
Civil  jurists  cluster  of  eminent  men  during  this  period  as  in 
of  this  pe-  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  it  would,  of  course, 
"°'^"  be  out  of  our  province  to  search  for  names  little 

now  remembered,  perhaps,  even  in  forensic  practice.  Many 
of  the  writings  of  Fabre  of  Savoy,  who  has  been  mentioned 
in  the  present  volume,  belong  to  the  first  years  of  this  centuiy. 
Farinacci,  or  Farinaceus,  a  lawyer  of  Rome,  obtained  a  cele- 
brity, which,  after  a  long  duration,  has  given  way  in  the 
progress  of  legal  studies,  less  directed  than  formerly  towards 
a  superfluous  erudition.'  But  the  work  of  Menochius,  De 
Pi'ifisumptionibus,  or,  as  we  should  express  it,  on  the  rules  of 
evidence,  is  said  to  have  lost  none  of  its  usefulness,  even 
since  the  decline  of  the  civil  law  in  France.^  No  book,  per- 
haps, belonging  to  this  period,  is  so  generally  known  as  the 
Commentaries  of  Vinnius  on  the  Institutes,  which,  as  far  as  I 
know,  has  not  been  superseded  by  any  of  later  date.  Con- 
ringius   of  llelmstadt   may  be  reckoned,  in  some  measure, 

»  Bio^.  Univ.  »  W. 
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among  the  writers  on  jurisprudence,  though  chiefly  in  the 
line  of  historical  illustration.  Tlie  Eletnenta  Juris  Civilis, 
by  Zouch,  is  a  mere  epitome,  but  neatly  executed,  of  the 
principal  heads  of  the  Roman  law,  and  nearly  in  its  owa 
words.  Arthur  Duck,  another  Englishman,  has  been  praised, 
even  by  foreigners,  for  a  succinct  and  learned,  though  ele- 
mentary and  popular,  treatise  on  the  use  and  authority  of  the 
civil  law  in  different  countries  of  P^urope.  This  little  book 
19  not  disagreeably  written ;  but  it  is  not,  of  course,  from 
England  that  much  could  be  contributed  towards  Roman 
jurisprudence. 

81.  The  larger  principles  of  jurisprudence,  which  link  that 
science  with  general  morals,  and  especially  such  as  Suarezoa 
relate  to  the  intercourse  of  nations,  were  not  left  ^"'*- 
untouched  in  the  great  work  of  Suarez  on  laws.  I  have  not, 
however,  made  myself  particularly  acquainted  with  this  por- 
tion of  his  large  volume.  Spain  appears  to  have  been  the 
country  in  which  these  questions  were  originally  discussed 
upon  principles  broader  than  precedent,  as  well  as  upon 
precedents  themselves ;  and  Suarez,  from  the  general  com- 
prehensiveness of  his  views  in  legislation  and  ethics,  is  likely 
to  have  said  well  whatever  he  may  have  said  on  the  subject 
of  international  law.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  he  is 
much  quoted  by  later  writers. 

82.  The  qame  of  Suarez  is  obscure  In  comparison  of  one 
who  soon  came  forward  in  the  great  field  of  natu-  QJ.^^^^g  ^ 
ral  jurisprudence.  This  was  Hugo  Grotius,  whose  Jure  i*eiu 
famous  work,  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  was  published  ^  '^'^' 
at  Paris  in  1625.  It  may  be  reckoned  a  proof  of  the  extraor- 
dinary diligence,  as  well  as  quickness  of  parts,  which  distin- 
guished this  writer,  that  it  had  occupied  a  very  short  part  of 
his  life,  lie  first  mentions,  in  a  letter  to  the  younger  Thua- 
nus  in  August,  1023,  that  he  was  employed  in  examining  the 
principal  questions  which  belong  to  the  law  of  nations.'  In 
the  same  year,  he  recommends  the  study  of  that  law  to  another 
of  his  correspondents,  in  such  terms  as  bespeak  his  own  atten- 
tion to  it.-  According  to  one  of  his  letters  to  G;issendi,  quoted 
by  Stewart,  the  scheme  was  suggested  to  liim  by  Peiresc. 

1  "  Versor  in  examinandia  controversiis  iii.,  chap,  ii.),  but  from  one  antecedently 

prsnripuis  quae  ad  jus  gentium  pertinent."  published   in    IG-IS,    and   entitled   Grotii 

—  Kpist.  75.     This  is  not  from  the  folio  KpLstohe  ad  Oallos. 

collection  of  his  epistles,  so  often  quoted  ''  "  Hoc  spatio  exacto,  nihil  restat  quod 

\u  a  preceding  chapter  of  tUiii  work  (part  tibi    aei^ue   coiuuiuudeia  ati^ue  studima 
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83.  It  is  acknowledged  by  every  one,  that  the  publication 
Success  of  of  this  treatise  made  an  epoch  in  the  philosophical, 
this  work,  a^d  almost,  we  might  say,  in  the  political,  history  of 
Europe.  Those  who  sought  a  guide  to  their  own  conscience 
or  that  of  others,  those  who  dispensed  justice,  those  Avho  ap- 
pealed to  the  public  sense  of  right  in  the  intercourse  of 
nations,  had  recourse  to  its  copious  pages  for  what  might 
direct  or  justify  their  actions.  Within  tliirty  or  forty  years 
from  its  publication,  we  find  the  work  of  Grotius  generally 
received  as  authority  by  professors  of  the  Continental  univer- 
sities, and  deemed  necessary  for  the  student  of  civil  law,  at 
least  in  the  Protestant  countries  of  Europe.  In  England, 
from  the  difference  of  laws  and  from  some  other  causes  which 
might  be  assigned,  the  influence  of  Grotius  was  far  slower, 
and  even,  ultimately,  much  less  general.  He  was,  however, 
treated  witli  great  respect  as  the  founder  of  the  modern  law  of 
nations,  which  is  distinguished  from  what  formerly  bore  that 
name  by  its  more  continual  reference  to  that  of  nature.  But, 
when  a  book  is  little  read,  it  is  easily  misrepresented  ;  and  as 
a  new  school  of  philosophers  rose  up,  averse  to  much  of  the 
principles  of  their  predecessors,  but,  above  all  things,  to  their 
tediousness,  it  became  the  fashion  not  so  much  to  dispute  the 
tenets  of  Grotius,  as  to  set  aside  his  whole  work,  among  the 
barbarous  and  obsolete  schemes  of  ignorant  ages.  For  this 
purpose,  various  charges  have  been  alleged  against  it  by  men 
of  deserved  eminence,  not,  in  my  opinion,  very  candidly,  or 
with  much  real  knowledge  of  its  contents.  They  have  had, 
however,  the  natural  effect  of  creating  a  prejudice,  which, 
from  the  sort  of  oblivion  fallen  upon  the  book,  is  not  likely  to 
die  away.  I  shall,  therefore,  not  think  myself  performing 
an  useless  task  in  giving  an  analysis  of  the  treatise  De 
Jure  Belli  et  Pacis ;  so  that  the  reader,  having  seen  for 
himself  what   it  is,    may  not  stand    in   need    of  any  argu- 

jiiris,  non  illius  privati,  ex  quo  leguleii  et  parte  pecundre  partis  libri,  quern  Sum- 
rabuliE  victitant,  sed  gentium  ac  publici ;  mam  TheologisB  inscripsit;  prassertim  ubi 
quam  prajstabilem  scieutiam  Cicero  vo-  de  justitia  agit  ac  de  legibus.  Usual  pro- 
cans  consistere  ait  in  foederibus,  pactio-  pius  monstrabunt  PanJectas,  libro  primo 
nibus,  conditionibus  populorum,  regum,  atque  ultimo-,  et  codex  Justinianeus,  li- 
nationum,  in  omni  denique  jure  belli  et  bro  priuio  et  tribus  postremis.  Nostri 
p;u'is.  llujus  juris  principia  quomodo  ex  temporis  juris  consulti  pauci  juris  gentium 
Biorali  philosophia  petenda  sunt,  moa-  ac  publici  controversias  attigere,  eo(iue 
etrare  poWrunt  Platonis  ac  Ciceronis  de  niagis  eminent,  qui  id  fettere,  Vasquius, 
legibus  liber.  Sed  Platonis  sumnuis  ali-  Ilottomannus,  Gentilis." — Epist.  xvi.  Tliis 
quas  legisse  suffecerit.  Neque  poeniteat  passage  is  useful  in  showing  the  views 
ex  scholasticis  Tbomam  Aquinatem,  si  Oroti us  himself  entertained  as  to  the  sub- 
non  perlegeie,  saltern  inspicere  secuuda  ject  aud  groundwork  of  his  treatise. 
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ments  or  testimony  to  refute  those  who  have  represented 
it  as  it  is  not. 

84.  The  book  may  be  considered  as  nearly  original,  in  its 
general  platform,   as  any   work  of  man,  in  an  ad-   itsori»i- 
vanced  stage  of  civilization  and  learning,  can  be.     It   naiity- 

is  more  so,  perhaps,  than  those  of  Montesquieu  and  Smith. 
No  one  had  before  gone  to  the  foundations  of  international 
law  so  as  to  raise  a  complete  and  consistent  superstructure  ; 
few  had  handled  even  separate  parts,  or  laid  down  any  satis- 
factory rules  concerning  it.  Grotius  enumerates  a  few  pre- 
ceding writers,  especially  Ayala  and  Albericus  Gentilis ;  but 
does  not  mention  Soto  in  this  place.  Gentilis,  he  says,  is 
wont,  in  determining  controverted  questions,  to  follow  either 
a  few  precedents  not  always  of  the  best  description,  or  even 
the  authority  of  modern  lawyers,  in  their  answers  to  cases, 
many  of  which  are  written  with  more  regard  to  what  the 
consulting  parties  desire,  than  to  what  real  justice  and  equity 
demand. 

85.  The  motive  assigned  for  this  undertaking  is  the  noblest. 
"  I  saw,"  he  says,  "  in  the  whole  Christian  world,  a  jtg  motive 
license  of  fighting,  at  which  even  barbarians  might  and  object, 
blush  ;  wars  begun  on  trifling  pretexts,  or  none  at  all,  and  car- 
ried on  without  reverence  for  any  divine  or  human  law,  as  if 
that  one  declaration  of  war  let  loose  every  crime."  The  sight 
of  such  a  monstrous  state  of  things  had  induced  some,  like 
Erasmus,  to  deny  the  lawfulness  of  any  war  to  a  Christian. 
But  this  extreme,  as  he  justly  observes,  is  rather  pernicious 
than  otherwise  ;  for,  when  a  tenet  so  paradoxical  and  imprac- 
ticable is  maintained,  it  begets  a  prejudice  against  the  more 
temperate  course  which  he  prepares  to  indicate.  "  Let,  there- 
fore," he  says  afterwards,  "  the  laws  be  silent  in  the  midst  of 
arras  ;  but  those  laws  only  which  belong  to  peace,  the  laws 
of  civil  life  and  public  tribunals,  not  such  as  are  eternal,  and 
fitted  for  all  seasons,  unwritten  laws  of  nature,  which  subsist 
in  what  the  ancient  form  of  the  Romans  denominated  '  a  pure 
and  holy  war.' "  ^ 

8fi.  "  I  have  employed,  in  confirmation  of  this  natural  and 
national  law,  the  testimonies  of  philosophers,  of  his-  jijg  autho 
torians,  of  poets,  lastly  even  of  orators  :  not  that  we   "'»«» 
should  mdiscriminately  rely  ujjon  them ;  for  they  are  apt  to 

1  "  Eas  res  piiro  pioque  duello  repetundas  censeo."     It  was  a  case  prodigiooily 
frequent  in  the  opinion  of  the  Romans. 
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Bay  what  may  serve  their  party,  their  subject,  or  their  cause  ; 
but  because,  when  many  at  different  times  and  places  affirm 
the  same  thing  for  certain,  we  may  refer  this  unanimity  to 
some  general  cause,  which,  in  such  questions  as  these,  can  bf> 
no  other  than  either  a  right  deduction  from  some  natural  prin 
ciple  or  some  common  agreement.  The  former  of  these  de- 
notes the  law  of  nature ;  the  latter,  that  of  nations  :  the 
difference  whereof  must  be  understood,  not  by  the  language 
of  these  testimonies,  for  writers  are  very  prone  to  confound 
the  two  words,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  subject.  For  what- 
ever cannot  be  clearly  deduced  from  true  premises,  and  yet 
appears  to  have  been  generally  admitted,  must  have  had  its 
origin  in  free  consent.  .  .  .  The  sentences  of  poets  and 
orators  have  less  weight  than  those  of  history ;  and  we  often 
make  use  of  them,  not  so  much  to  corroborate  what  we  say, 
as  to  throw  a  kind  of  ornament  over  it."  "  I  have  abstained," 
he  adds  afterwards,  "  from  all  that  belongs  to  a  different  sub- 
ject, as  what  is  expedient  to  be  done ;  since  this  has  its  own 
science,  that  of  politics,  which  Aristotle  has  rightly  treated 
by  not  intermingling  any  thing  extraneous  to  it ;  while  Bodin 
lias  confounded  that  science  with  this  which  we  are  about  to 
treat.  If  we  sometimes  allude  to  utility,  it  is  but  in  passing, 
and  distinguishing  it  from  the  question  of  justice." ' 

87.  Grotius  derives  the  origin  of  natural  law  fi-om  the 
Foundation  Sociable  character  of  mankind.  "  Among  things  com- 
of  natural  mon  to  mankind  is  the  desire  of  society;  that  is,  not 
of  every  kind  of  society,  but  of  one  that  is  peaceable 
and  ordered  according  to  the  capacities  of  his  nature  with 
others  of  his  species.  Even  in  children,  before  all  instruction, 
a  propensity  to  do  good  to  others  displays  itself,  just  as  pity  in 
that  age  is  a  spontaneous  affection."  We  perceive  by  this  re- 
mark, that  Grotius  looked  beyond  the  merely  rational  basis  of 
natural  law  to  the  moral  constitution  of  human  nature.  The 
conservation  of  such  a  sociable  life  is  the  source  of  that  law 
which  is  strictly  called  natural ;  which  comprehends,  in  the  first 
place,  the  abstaining  from  all  that  belongs  to  others,  and  the 
restitution  of  it  (if  by  any  means  in  our  possession),  the  fulfil- 
ment of  promises,  the  reparation  of  injury,  and  the  right  of  hu- 
man punishment.  In  a  secondary  sense,  natural  law  extends  to 
prudence,  temperance,  and  fortitude,  as  being  suitable  to  raan'a 
aatui'e.    And,  in  a  similar  lax  sense,  we  have  that  kind  of  jus- 

*  "  Prolegomena  in  librum  de  Jure  Belli." 
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ticeitself  called  distributive  (AiaveiirjTiKf/),  which  prefers  abetter 
man  to  a  worse,  a  relation  to  a  stranger,  the  poorer  man  to  a 
richer,  according  to  the  circumstances  of"  the  party  and  the 
case.^  And  this  natural  law  is  properly  defined  "  tlie  dictate 
of  right  reason,  pointing  out  a  moral  guilt  or  rectitude  to  be 
inherent  in  any  action,  on  account  of  its  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement with  our  rational  and  social  nature ;  and  conse- 
quently that  such  an  action  is  either  forbidden  or  enjoined  by 
God,  the  author  of  nature."  ^  It  is  so  immutable,  that  God 
himself  cannot  alter  it ;  a  position  which  he  afterwards  limits 
by  a  restriction  we  have  seen  in  Suarez,  that  if  God  com- 
mand any  one  to  be  killed,  or  his  goods  to  be  taken,  this 
would  not  render  murder  or  theft  lawful,  but,  being  com- 
manded by  the  Lord  of  life  and  all  things,  it  would  cease  to 
be  murder  or  theft.  This  seems  little  l)etter  than  a  sophism 
unworthy  of  Grotius  ;  but  he  meant  to  distinguish  between  an 
abrogation  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  a  dispensation  with  it  in 
a  particular  instance.  The  original  position,  in  fact,  is  not 
stated  with  sufficient  precision,  or  on  a  right  principle. 

88.  Voluntary  or  positive  law  is  either  human  or  revealed. 
The    former    is    either    that    of   civil    communities.     Positive 
which  are  assemblages  of  freemen,  living  in  society     '*^" 

for  the  sake  of  laws  and  common  utility ;  or  that  of  nations, 
which  derives  its  obligation  from  the  consent  of  all  or  many 
nations :  a  law  which  is  to  be  proved,  like  all  unwritten  law, 
by  continual  usage  and  the  testimony  of  the  learned.  The 
revealed  law  he  divides  in  the  usual  manner,  but  holds  tliat 
no  part  of  the  Mosaic,  so  far  as  it  is  strictly  a  law,  is  at  pre- 
sent binding  upon  us.  But  much  of  it  is  confirmed  by  the 
Cliristian  Scriptures,  and  much  is  also  obligatory  by  the  law 
of  nature.  This  last  law  is  to  be  ajiplied,  d  priori,  by  the 
conformity  of  the  act  in  question  to  the  natural  and  social 
nature  of  man;  a  posteriori,  by  the  consent  of  mankind  :  the 
latter  argument,  however,  not  being  conclusive,  but  higldy 
probable,  when  the  agreement  is  found  in  all,  or  in  all  the 
more  civilized  nations.^ 

89.  Perfect  rights,  after  the  manner  of  the  jurists,  he  dis- 
tinguishes from  imperfect.     The  former  are  called  szca,  our 

'  Id.,  §6-10.  turpitudinem  aut  necessitatem  moralem, 

2  "Jus  naturale    est    dictatum    rectae  ac  cousequenter  ab  auctore  naturjE  Deo 

rationls,    indicans    actui  alicui,   ex   ejus  talem  actum  aut  vetari  aut  priecipi  "  — 

CotiTenientia  aut  disconvenientia  cum  ipsa  L.  i.  c.  i.  §  10. 

natui-a  ratiouali  ac  social!,  inesse  moralem  ^  Lib.  i.  c.  1. 
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own,  properly  speaking,  the  objects  of  what  they  styled 
Perfect  and  commutative  justice :  the  latter  are  denominated  fit- 
liuperfect  nesses  {aptitudines),  such  as  equity,  gratitude,  and 
rights.  domestic  affection  prescribe,  but  which  are  only  the 
objects  of  distributi  we  or  equitable  justice.  This  distinction  is 
of  tlie  highest  importance  in  the  immediate  subject  of  the 
work  of  Grotius ;  since  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  no  law 
gives  a  remedy  for  the  denial  of  these  ;  nor  can  we  justly,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  have  recourse  to  arms  in  order  to  enforce 
them.^ 

90.  War,  however,  as  he  now  proceeds  to  show,  is  not  ab- 
Lawfui  solutely  unlawful  either  by  the  law  of  nature  or  that 
cases  of       of  nations,  or  of  revelation.     The  proof  is,  as  usual 

with  Grotius,  very  diffuse  ;  liis  work  being,  in  fact, 
a  magazine  of  arguments  and  examples  with  rather  a  supere- 
rogatory profusion.-  But  the  Anabaptist  and  Quaker  super- 
stition has  prevailed  enough  to  render  some  of  his  refutation 
not  unnecessary.  After  dividing  war  into  public  and  private, 
and  sliowing  that  the  establishment  of  civil  justice  does  not 
universally  put  an  end  to  the  right  of  private  war  (since  cases 
may  arise  when  the  magistrate  cannot  be  w^aited  for,  and 
othei'S  wliere  his  interference  cannot  be  obtained),  he  shows 
that  the  public  war  may  be  either  solemn  and  regular  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  nations,  or  less  regular  on  a  sudden  emer- 
gency of  self-defence  ;  classing  also  under  the  latter  any  war 
which  magistrates  not  sovereign  may  in  peculiar  circumstances 
levy.^  And  this  leads  him  to  inquire  what  constitutes  sove- 
reignty ;  defining,  after  setting  aside  other  descriptions,  that 
power  to  be  sovereign  whose  acts  cannot  be  invalidated  at  the 
pleasure  of  any  other  human  authority,  except  one,  which,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  successor,  has  exactly  the  same  sovereignty 
as  itself.* 

91.  Grotius  rejects  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  the  peo 
Resistance    P^^  ^o  be  everywhere  sovereign,  so  that  they  may 
by  subjects  restrain  and  punish  kings  for  misgovernment ;  quot- 
ing many  authorities  tor  the  irresponsibility  of  kings. 

Here  he  lays  down  the  principles  of  non-resistance,  which  he 
more  fully  inculcates  in  the  next  chapter.  But  this  is  done 
with  many  distinctions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  principality, 

1  Lib.  i.  c.  1.  »  c.  2.  »  c.  3. 

*  "Sunima  potestas  ilia  dicitur,  cujus  actus  alterius  juri  non  eubjacet  ita  at 
alterius  roluntatis  human«e  arbitrio  irriti  possint  reddi."  —  §  7. 
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which  may  be  held  by  very  different  conditions.  He  speaks 
of  patrimonial  kingdoms,  which,  as  he  supposes,  may  be 
alienated  like  an  inheritance.  But,  where  the  government  can 
be  traced  to  popular  consent,  he  owns  that  tliis  power  of  alien- 
ation should  not  be  presumed  to  be  comprised  in  the  grant. 
Those,  he  says,  are  much  deceived,  who  think,  that,  in  king- 
doms where  the  consent  of  a  senate  or  other  body  is  required 
for  new  laws,  the  sovereignty  itself  is  divided ;  for  these 
restrictions  must  be  understood  to  have  been  imposed  by  the 
prince  on  his  own  will,  lest  he  should  be  entrapped  into  some- 
thing contrary  to  his  deliberate  intention.^  Among  other 
tilings  in  this  cha[)ter,  he  determines  that  neither  an  unequal 
alliance  (that  is,  where  one  party  retains  great  advantages)  nor 
a  feudal  liomage  takes  away  the  character  of  sovereignty 
from  the  inferior ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  authority  over  his  own 
subjects  is  concerned. 

92.  In  the  next  chapter,  Grotius  dwells  more  at  length  on 
the  alleged  riglit  of  subjects  to  resist  their  governors,  and 
altogether  repels  it,  with  the  exception  of  strict  self-defence, 
or  the  improbable  case  of  a  hostile  spirit,  on  the  prince's  part, 
extending  to  the  destruction  of  his  people.  Barclay,  the 
opponent  of  Buchanan  and  the  Jesuits,  had  admitted  the  right 
of  resistance  against  enormous  cruelty.  If  the  king  has  abdi- 
cated the  government,  or  manifestly  relinquished  it,  he  may, 
after  a  time,  be  considered  merely  a  private  pei-son.  But 
mere  negligence  in  government  is  by  no  means  to  be  reckoned 
a  relinquishment.^  And  he  also  observes,  that  if  the  sove- 
reignty be  divided  between  a  king  and  part  of  his  subjects, 
or  the  whole,  he  may  be  resisted  by  force  in  usurping  their 
share,  because  he  is  no  longer  sovereign  as  to  that ;  which 
he  holds  to  be  the  case,  even  if  the  i*ight  of  war  be  in  him ; 
since  that  must  be  understood  of  a  foreign  war,  and  it  could 
not  be  maintained  that  those  who  partake  the  sovei-eigiity  have 
not  the  right  to  defend  it ;  in  which  predicament  a  king  may 
lose  even  his  own  share  by  the  right  of  war.  He  proceeds  to 
the  case  of  usurpation  ;  not  such  as  is  warranted  by  long  pre- 
scription, but  while  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  unjust 
possession  subsist.     Against  such  an  usurper  he  thinks  it  law- 


1  §  18.  in  privatum.     Sed  tninime  pro  derelieV) 

*  ''  Si  rex  aut  alius  quia  imperium  ab-  habere  rem  censendus  est  qui  earn  traotat 

dicavit,  aut  manifeste  h.ibet  pro  derelicto,  negligent! us."  — C.  4,  §  9. 

iu  cum  post  i.2  tempua  omnia  licent,  quae 
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fill  to  rebel,  so  long  as  there  L?  no  treat}'  or  voluntary  act  of 
allegiance,  at  least  if  the  government  de  jure  sanctions  the 
insurrection.  But,  where  there  may  be  a  doubt  whether  tlie 
lawful  ruler  has  not  acquiesced  in  the  usurpation,  a  private 
person  ought  rather  to  stand  by  possession,  than  to  takj  the 
decision  upon  himself.^ 

93.  The  right  of  war,  which  we  must  here  understand  in  tlie 

largest  sense,  —  the  employment  of  force    to   resist 

All  men  „''  ,  ,,  .'*'  -i-n 

naturally  lorce,  though  by  private  men,  —  resides  m  all  man- 
of  ^a^*^*^'  kind.  Solon,  he  says,  taught  us  that  those  common- 
wealths would  be  happy  wherein  each  man  thought 
the  injuries  of  others  were  like  his  own.^  The  mere  sociabi- 
lity of  human  nature  ought  to  suggest  this  to  us.  And,  though 
Grotius  does  not  proceed  with  this  subject,  he  would  not  have 
doubted  that  we  are  even  bound  by  the  law  of  nature,  not 
merely  tluit  we  have  a  right,  to  protect  the  lives  and  goods  of 
others  against  lawless  violence,  without  the  least  reference  to 
positive  law  or  the  command  of  a  magistrate.'^  If  this  has 
been  preposterously  doubted,  or  affected  to  be  doubted,  in 
England,  of  late  years,  it  has  been  less  owing  to  the  pedantry 
which  demands  an  express  written  law  upon  tlie  most  pressing 
emergency,  than  to  lukewarmness,  at  the  best,  in  the  public 
cause  of  order  and  justice.  The  expediency  of  vindicating 
these  by  the  slaughter  of  the  aggressors  must  depend  on  the 
peculiar  circumstances  ;  but  the  right  is  paramount  to  any 
positive  laws,  even  if  (which  with  us  is  not  the  case)  it  were 
difficult  to  be  proved  from  them. 

94.  We  now  arrive  at  the  first  and  fundamental  inquiry, 
jy  ■  J  What  is  the  right  of  self-defence,  including  the  de- 
of  self-  fence  of  what  is  our  own  ?  There  can,  says  Grotius, 
deteuce.  |^^  ^^^  j^^^^  causc  of  War  (that  is,  of  using  force ;  for 
he  is  now  on  the  most  general  ground)  but  injury.  For  this 
reason,  he  will  not  admit  of  wars  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
j)Ower.  An  imminent  injury  to  ourselves  or  our  property 
renders  repulsion  of  the  aggressor  by  force  legitimate.  But 
here  he  argues  rather  weakly  and  inconsistently  through  ex- 
cess of  charity ;  and,  acknowledging  the  strict  right  of  killing 
one  wlio  would  otherwise  kill  us,  thinks  it  more  praiseworthy 

5       ,              ,                              r  tera  desint  vinctla,  sufflcit  hvimanae  oA' 

»  Ev  9  ruv  udiKoviiEVov  ovx  VTTOV  f^^^  communio.' 

oi  fit)  a^iKovfiEVoi  TTiJolSaXTiOVTai   kcu  s  He  lays  this  down   expressly   aftef' 

KoiaC  tiff/,    rwf  adtKOvvTaq.    "  Ct  csd-  wards.    L.  ii.  c.  2^*. 
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lo  accept  the  alternative.^  The  riglit  of  killing  ot\v  who  in- 
flicts a  smaller  personal  injury,  he  wholly  denies ;  and  with 
respect  to  a  robber,  while  he  admits  he  may  be  slain  by 
natural  law,  is  of  opinion  that  the  gospel  has  greatly  limited 
the  privilege  of  defending  our  property  by  such  means.  Al- 
most all  jurists  and  theologians  of  his  day,  he  says,  carry  it 
farther  than  he  does.*^  To  public  wai-fare  he  gives  a  gi-eater 
latitude  than  to  private  self-defence,  but  without  assigning 
any  satisfactory  reason  ;  the  true  reason  being,  that  so  rigid  a 
scheme  of  ethics  would  have  rendered  his  book  an  Utopian 
theory,  instead  of  a  practicable  code  of  law. 

95.  Injury  to  our  rights,  therefore,  is  a  just  cause  of  war. 
But  what  are  our  rights  ?  What  is  property  ?  whence  does  it 
come  ?  what  may  be  its  subjects  ?  in  whom  does  it  reside  ? 
Till  these  questions  are  determined,  we  can  liave  but  crude 
and  indefinite  notions  of  injury,  and,  consequently,  of'  the 
rights  we  have  to  redress  it.  The  disquisition  is  necessary, 
but  it  must  be  long ;  unless,  indeed,  we  acquiesce  in  what  we 
find  already  written,  and  seek  for  no  stable  principles  upon 
which  this  grand  and  primary  question  in  civil  society  (the 
lights  of  property  and  dominion)  may  rest.  Here  then  begins 
what  has  seemed  to  many  the  abandonment  by  Grotius  of  his 
general  subject,  and  what  certainly  suspends,  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  inquiry  into  intei'national  law,  but  still  not,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  an  episodical  digression,  at  least  for  the  greater 
part,  but  a  natural  and  legitimate  investigation,  springing 
immediately  from  the  principal  theme  of  the  work,  connected 
with  it  more  closely  at  several  intervals,  and  ultimately 
reverting  into  it.  But  of  this  the  reader  will  judge  as  we 
proceed  with  the  analysis. 

96.  Grotius  begins  with  rather  too  romantic  a  picture  of 
the  early  state  of  the  world,  when  men  lived  on  the   J^^  ^^■■ 
spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth,  with  no  property,   and  limi- 
except  in  what  each  had  taken  from  the    common       """" 
mother's  lap.     But  this  happy  condition  did  not,  of  course, 
last  very  long ;  and  mankind  came  to  separate  and  exclusive 
possession,  each  for  himself,  and  against  the  world.     Original 
occupancy  by  persons,  and  division  of  lands  by  the  commu- 

'  Lib.  ii.  c.  1,  §  8.    Gronovius  observes  *  "  Hodie   omnes  fenne  tam  ,«riscon- 

Iiithily  and  truly  on  this  :  "  Melius  occiJi  gulti  quani  theologi  doccant  iwte  homi- 

quam   occidere  injuria,  non  melius  occi-  nes  a  nobis  interfici rerum  defendendaruiB 

i\  injuria  quam  occidere  jure."  causa."  —  §  18. 
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nity,  lie  rightly  holds  to  be  the  two  sources  of  territorial  pro- 
priety. Occupation  is  of  two  sorts ;  one  by  the  community 
{per  umversitatein),  the  other  (per  fimdos)  by  sevei-al  posses- 
sion. What  is  not  thus  occupied  is  still  the  domain  of  the 
state.  Grotius  conceives  that  mankind  have  resei-ved  a  right 
of  taking  what  belongs  to  others,  in  extreme  necessity.  It  is 
a  still  more  remarkal^le  limitation  of  the  right  of  property, 
tliat  it  carries  very  far  his  notions  of  that  of  transit ;  main- 
taining- that  not  only  rivers,  but  the  territory  itself,  of  a  state 
may  be  peaceably  entered,  and  that  permission  cannot  be 
refused,  consistently  with  natural  law,  even  in  the  case  of 
armies:  nor  is  the  apprehension  of  incurring  the  hostility 
of  the  power,  who  is  thus  attacked  by  the  army  passing 
through  our  territory,  a  sufficient  excuse.^  This,  of  coui'se, 
must  now  be  exploded.  Nor  can,  he  thinks,  the  transit  of 
merchandise  be  forbidden  or  impeded  by  levying  any  further 
tolls  than  are  required  for  the  incident  expenses.  Strangers 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  settle,  on  condition  of  obeying  the 
laws,  and  even  to  occupy  any  waste  tracts  in  the  territory;^ 
a  position  equally  untenable.  It  is  less  unreasonably  that  he 
maintains  the  general  right  of  mankind  to  buy  what  they  want, 
if  the  other  party  can  spare  it;  but  he  extends  too  far  his  prin- 
ciple, that  no  nation  can  be  excluded  by  another  from  privi- 
leges which  it  concedes  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  all  these 
positions,  however,  we  perceive  the  enlarged  and  philanthropic 
spirit  of  the  system  of  Grotius,  and  his  disregard  of  the 
usages  of  mankind  wlien  they  clashed  with  his  Christian  prin- 
ciples of  justice.  But,  as  the  very  conti-ary  supposition  has 
been  established  in  the  belief  of  the  present  generation,  it 
may  be  doubtful  whether  his  own  testimony  wUl  be  thought 
sufficient. 

97.  The  original  acquisition  of  property  was,  in  the  infancy 
Right  of  of  human  societies,  by  division  or  by  occupancy :  it 
occupancy,  jg  ^^^  jjjy  occupaucy  alouc.  Paullus  has  reckoned 
as  a  mode  of  original  acquisition,  if  we  have  caused  any  thing 
to  exist, "  Si  quid  ipsi,  ut  in  rerum  natura  esset,  fecimus."  This, 
tliough  not  well  expressed,  must  mean  the  produce  of  labor. 
Grotius  observes,  that  this  i-esolves  itself  into  a  continuance 
of  a  prior  right,  or  a  new  one  by  occupancy,  and  therefore  no 

1  "Sic  etiam  metus  ab  eo  in  quern  negandum transitum non Talet." — lib. U 
bellum  justum  inovet  is  qui  transit,  ad     c.  2,  §  13.  *  $  16, 17. 
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peculiar  mode  of  acquisition.  In  those  things  which  naturally 
belong  to  no  one,  there  may  be  two  sorts  of  occupation,  —  do- 
minion or  so\ereignty,  and  property.  And,  in  the  former  sense 
at  least,  rivers,  and  bays  of  the  sea,  are  capable  of  occupation. 
In  what  manner  this  may  be  done,  he  explains  at  lenglli.* 
But  those  who  occupy  a  portion  of  the  sea  have  no  right  to 
obstruct  others  in  ti.shing.  This  had  been  the  subject  of  a 
controversy  of  Grotius  with  Selden ;  the  one  in  his  IMare 
Liberura  denying,  the  other  in  his  Mare  Clausum  sustaining, 
the  right  of  England  to  exclude  the  fishermen  of  Holland 
from  the  seas  which  she  asserted  to  be  her  own. 

98.  I'he  right  of  occupancy  exists  as  to  things  derelict,  or 
abandoned  by  their  owners.  But  it  is  of  more  Reiinquish- 
impoitance  to  consider  the  presumptions  of  such  ^lentofit. 
relinquishment  by  sovereign  states,  as  distinguished  from  mere 
prescription.  The  non-claim  of  the  owner,  during  a  long 
period,  seems  the  only  means  of  giving  a  right  where  none 
originally  existed.  It  must  be  the  silent  acquiescence  of  one 
who  knows  his  rights  and  has  his  free  will.  But,  when  this 
abandonment  has  once  taken  place,  it  bars  unborn  claimants ; 
for  he  who  is  not  born,  Grotius  says,  has  no  rights :  "Ejus  qui 
nondum  est  natus  nullum  est  jus."^ 

99.  A  right  over  persons  may  be  acquired  in  three  ways, — • 
by  generation,  by  their  consent,  by  their  crime.  In 
children,  we  are  to  consider  three  periods,  —  that  of  persons"' 
imj)erfect  judgment,  or  infancy ;  that  of  adult  age  in  By  gene- 
the  father's  family ;  and  that  of  emancipation,  or  foris- 
familiation,  when  they  have  ceased  to  form  a  part  of  it.  In 
the  first  of  these,  a  child  is  capable  of  propei-ty  in  possession, 
but  not  in  enjoyment ;  in  the  second,  he  is  subject  to  the 
pai'ent,  only  in  actions  which  affect  the  family ;  in  the  tliird, 
he  is  wholly  his  own  master.  All  beyond  this  is  positive  law. 
The  paternal  power  was  almost  peculiar  to  the  Romans, 
though  the  Persians  are  said  to  have  had  something  of  the 
same.  Grotius,  we  perceive,  was  no  ally  of  those  who  ele- 
vated the  patriarchal  power,  in  order  to  found  upon  it  a 
despotic  polity ;  nor  does  he  raise  it  by  any  means  so  high  as 
Bodin.  The  customs  of  Eastern  nations  would,  perhaps,  havo 
warranted  somewhat  more  than  he  concedes.^         >- 

100.  Consent  is  the  second  mode  of  acquiring  domiiiioni 

1  C.  8.  s  C  4  *  Id.,  6. 
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The  consociation  of  male  and  female  is  the  first  species  of 
By  consent  it,  which  is  principally  in  marriage,  for  which  the 
inmaniage.  promise  of  the  woman  to  be  faithful  is  required. 
But  he  thinks  that  there  is  no  mutual  obligation  by  the  law 
of  nature ;  which  seems  designed  to  save  tlie  polygamy  of  the 
patriarchs.  He  then  discusses  the  chief  questions  as  to 
divorce,  polygamy,  clandestine  marriages,  and  incest ;  holding, 
llial  no  unions  are  forbidden  by  natural  law,  except  in  the 
direct  line.  Concubines,  in  the  sense  of  the  Roman  jurispru- 
dence, are  true  Christian  wives.^ 

101.  In  all  other  consociations  except  marriage,  it  is  a  rule 
In  common-  that  the  majority  can  bind  the  minority.  Of  these, 
wealths.  j]jg  pi-incipal  is  a  commonwealth.  And  here  he 
maintains  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  leave  his  country,  and 
that  the  state  retains  no  right  over  those  whom  it  has  ban- 
ished. Subjection,  which  may  arise  from  one  kind  of  consent, 
is  either  private  or  public :  the  former  is  of  several  species, 
among  which  adoption,  in  the  Roman  sense,  is  the  noblest, 
and  servitude  the  meanest.  In  the  latter  case,  the  master  has 
not  the  right  of  life  and  death  over  his  servants,  though  some 
laws  give  him  impunity.  He  is  perplexed  about  the  right 
over  persons  born  in  slavery,  since  his  theory  of  it^  origin 
will  not  support  it.  But  in  the  case  of  public  subjection, 
where  one  state  becomes  voluntarily  subject  to  another,  he 
finds  no  difficulty  about  the  unboi-n,  because  the  people  is  the 
same,  notwithstanding  the  succession  of  individuals ;  which 
seems  paying  too  much  deference  to  a  legal  fiction.- 

102.  The  right  of  alienating  altogether  the  territory,  he 
Right  of  grants  to  patrimonial  sovereigns;  but  he  denies 
aUenating  that  a  part  can  be  separated  from  the  rest  without  its 
'"  •''^^  ■  consent,  either  by  the  community  or  by  the  sove- 
reign, however  large  his  authority  may  be.  This  he  extends 
to  subjection  of  the  kingdom  to  vassalage.  The  right  of 
Alienation  alienating  private  property  by  testament  is  founded, 
by  testa-      he  thinks,  in  natural  law;^  a  position  wherein  I  can 

by  no  means  concur.  In  conformity  with  this,  he 
derives  the  right  of  succession  by  intestacy  from  the  pre- 
sumed intention  of  the  deceased,  and  proceeds  to  dilate  on  the 
different  rules  of  succession  established  by  civil  laws.  Yef 
the  rule,  that  paternal  and  maternal  heirs  shall  take  respect 

*  C.  6.  'Id.  '  C.  6,  S  14. 
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ively  what  descended  from  the  ancestors  on  each  side,  he 
conceives  to  be  founded  in  the  law  of  nature,  though  subject 
to  the  riglit  of  bequest.* 

103.  In  treating  of  the  acquisition  of  property  by  the  law 
of  nations,  he  means  only  the  arbitiary  constitutions 

"Rif^hf^  of 

of  the  Roman  and  other  codes.  Some  of  these  he  property 
deems  founded  in  ro  solid  reason,  though  the  law-  ^y  P'-'siava 
givers  of  every  country  have  a  right  to  determine 
such  matters  as  they  think  fit.  Thus  the  Roman  law 
recognizes  no  property  in  animals  ferts  naturce,  which  that 
of  modern  nations  gives,  he  says,  to  the  owner  of  the  soil 
where  they  are  found,  not  unreasonably  any  more  than  the 
opposite  maxim  is  unreasonable.  So  of  a  treasure  found 
in  the  earth,  and  many  other  cases,  wherein  it  is  hard  to 
say  that  the  law  of  nature  and  I'cason  prescribes  one  rule 
more  than  another.' 

104.  The  rights  of  sovereignty  and  property  may  ter- 
minate by  extinction  of  the  ruling  or  possessing  ExtinctJoa 
family  without  provision  of  successor.  Slaves  then  ofngiits- 
become  free ;  and  subjects,  their  own  masters :  for  there  caa 
be  no  new  right  by  occupancy  in  such.  But  a  people  or 
community  may  cease  to  exist,  though  the  identity  of  persons, 
or  even  of  race,  is  not  necessaiy  for  its  continuance.  It 
may  expire  by  voluntary  dispersion,  or  by  subjugation  to 
another  state.  But  mere  change  of  place  by  simultaneous 
emigration  will  not  destroy  a  political  society,  much  less  a 
change  of  internal  government.  Hence,  a  republic  becoming 
a  monarchy,  it  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  other  commu- 
nities as  before,  and,  in  particulai*,  is  subject  to  sdl  its  former 
debts.3 


1  C.  7.  In  this  chapter,  Orotins  de-  remarks,  in  a  note  on  this  passage :  "  Ml 
cides  that  parents  are  not  bound  by  strict  rum  est  lioc  loco  sumniuiu  virum,  cum 
justice  to  maintain  their  children.  The  in  pra?cipua  questione  iion  male  sentiret, 
case  is  stronger  the  other  way,  in  return  in  tot  salebras  se  conjecisse,  totque  mon- 
for  early  protection.  l!arbeyr.ic  thinks  stni  et  chima'nis  confinxisse,  ut  alicjuid 
that  aliment  is  due  to  children  by  strict  novum  dicerit,  et  Germanis  potius  ludi- 
right  during  infancy.  briuni  deberet,  quam  Gallis  et  Papsa 
-  §  8.  parum  placeret."  This,  however,  is  very 
3  §  2.  At  the  end  of  this  chapter,  Gro-  uucandid,  as  Barbeyrac  truly  points  out; 
.ins  unfortunately  raises  a  question,  his  since  neither  of  tliese  could  take  much 
solution  of  which  laid  liim  open  to  cen-  interest  in  a  theory  which  reserved  a 
sure.  Ue  inquires  to  whom  the  coun-  supremacy  over  the  world  to  the  Kouian 
tries  formerly  subject  to  the  Roman  people.  It  is  probably  the  weakest  pas- 
Empire  belong.  And  here  he  comes  to  sjige  in  all  the  writings  of  Grotiiis,  though 
the  inconceivable  paradox,  that  that  em-  there  are  too  many  wliich  do  n(t  enhiinoa 
pire,  and  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  hi»  fame. 
Uoue,  still  si.!;k:>ist.    Qrouovius    bitterly 
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105.  In  a  chapter  on  the  obligfitions  which  the  right  of 
Someca-  property  imposes  on  others  than  the  proprietor,  we 
Buisticai  find  some  of  the  more  delicate  questions  in  the 
ques  ions,  (.ggujgfj-y  gf  natural  law,  such  as  relate  to  the  bona 
fide  possessor  of  another's  property.  Grotius,  always  siding 
with  the  stricter  moralists,  asserts  that  he  is  bound  not  only 
to  restore  the  substance,  but  the  intermediate  profits,  without 
any  claim  for  the  valuable  consideration  which  he  may  have 
paid.  His  commentator  Barbeyrac,  of  a  later  and  laxer 
school  of  casuistry,  denies  much  of  this  doctrine.' 

106.  Tliat   great   branch   of  ethics  which   relates   to   the 

obligation  of  promises  has  been  so  diffusively  handled 

Promises*  <^  i  j 

by  the  casuists  as  well  as  philosophers,  that  Grotius 
deserves  much  credit  for  the  brevity  with  which  he  has 
laid  down  the  simple  principles,  and  discussed  some  of  the 
more  difficult  problems.  That  mere  promises,  or  nuda  pacta, 
where  there  is  neither  mutual  benefit,  nor  what  the  jurists 
call  synallagmatic  contract,  are  binding  on  the  conscience, 
whatever  they  may  be,  or  ought  to  be,  in  law,  is  maintained 
against  a  distinguished  civilian,  Francis  Connan ;  nor  does 
Barbeyrac  seem  to  dispute  this  general  tenet  of  moral 
philosophers.  PufFendorf,  however,  says  that  there  is  a  tacit 
condition  in  promises  of  this  kind  that  they  can  be  performed 
without  great  loss  to  the  promisor;  and  Cicero  holds  them 
to  be  released,  if  their  performance  Avould  be  more  detri- 
mental to  one  party  than  serviceable  to  the  other.  This 
gives  a  good  deal  of  latitude ;  but  perhaps  they  are,  in 
such  cases,  open  to  compensation  without  actual  fulfilment 
A  promise  given  without  deliberation,  according  to  Grotius 
himself,  is  not  binding.  Those  founded  on  deceit  or  error 
admit  of  many  distinctions ;  but  he  determines,  in  the  cele- 
brated question  of  extorted  promises,  that  they  are  valid 
by  the  natural,  though  their  obUgation  may  be  annulled  by 
the  civil,  law.  But  the  promisee  is  bound  to  release  a  pro- 
mise thus  unduly  obtained.-     These   instances  are  sufficient 

1  C.  10.     Our  own  jurisprudence  goes  Grotius,     though    conformable    to    that 

npon  the  principles  of  Grotius,  and  even  of  tlie  theological  casuists  in  general,  is 

denies  tlie  possessor  by  a  bad  title,  though  justly  rejected   by   Puffendorf  and   Bar- 

boitafide,  any  indenmification  for  what  he  bevrac,  as  well  as  by  many  writers  of  the 

may  have  laid  out  to  the  benefit  of  the  last  century.     The  principle  seems  to  be, 

property  ;  which  seems  hardly  consonant  that  right  and  obligation,  in  matters  of 

to  the  strictest  rules  of  natural  law.  agreement,   are  correlative;    and,   where 

-  C.  11,  §  7.     It  is  not  very  probable  the  first  does  not  arise,  the  second  cannot 

that  the  promisee  will  fulfil  this  obliga-  exist.      Adam   Smith    and   Paley  incline 

tiou  in  such  a  case ;  and  the  decision  of  to  think  the  promise  ought,  under  certaia 
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to  show  the  spirit  in  which  Grotius  always  approaches  the 
decision  of  moral  questions ;  serious  and  learned,  rather  than 
profound  in  seeking  a  principle,  ov  acute  in  establishing 
a  distinction.  In  the  latter  quality,  he  falls  much  below  his 
annotator  Barbeyrac,  who  had,  indeed,  the  advantage  of 
coming  nearly  a  century  after  him. 

107.  In  no  part  of  his  work  has  Grotius  dwelt  so  much 
on  the  rules  and  distinctions  of  the  Roman  law  as  in    „    ^     , 

,  .         ,  .  Contracts. 

his  cliapter  on  contracts ;  nor  was  it  very  easy  or 
desirable  to  avoid  it.^  The  wisdom  of  those  great  men,  from 
the  fragments  of  whose  determinations  the  existing  juris- 
prudence of  Europe,  in  subjects  of  this  kind,  has  been  chiefly 
derived,  could  not  be  set  aside  without  presumption,  nor 
appropriated  without  ingratitude.  Less  fettered,  at  least  in 
the  best  age  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  by  legislative  inter- 
ference than  our  modern  lawyers  have  commonly  been,  they 
resorted  to  no  other  principles  than  those  of  natural  justice. 
That  the  Roman  law,  in  all  its  parts,  coincides  with  tlie 
best  possible  platform  of  natural  jurispiudence,  it  would 
be  foolish  to  assert ;  but  that  in  this  great  province,  or  rather 
demesne-land,  of  justice,  the  regulation  of  contracts  between 
man  and  man,  it  does  not  considerably  deviate  from  the  right 
line  of  reason,  has  never  been  disputed  by  any  one  in  the 
least  conversant  with  the  Pandects. 

108.  It  will  be  manifest,  however,  to  the  attentive  reader  of 
Grotius,  in  this  chapter,  that  he  treats  the  s'ibject  considered 
of  contract  as  a  part  of  ethics  rather  than  of  juris-  ^tiiiciiHy. 
prudence ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  frequent  parallelism  of 
the  tAvo  sciences  that  the  contrary  could  be  sus[)ected.  Thus 
he  maintains,  that,  equality  being  the  principle  of  the  contract 
by  sale,  either  party  is  forced  to  restore  the  difference  arising 
from  a  misapprehension  of  the  other,  even  without  his  own 
fault;  and  this  whatever  may  be  the  amount,  though  tlie 
civil  law  gives  a  remedy  only  where  the  difl'erence  exceeds 
one-half  of   the    price.^'      And   in    several   other   places    he 

circumstances,  to  be  kept;  but  the  rea-  bond  given  tlirough  duress  or  illegal  vio- 
sons  they  give  are  not  founded  on  the  lenie,  if  the  plea  be  a  true  oue. 
justitia  explelrix,  which  the  proper  obli-  In  a  subsequent  piissage,  1.  iii.  c.  19, 
gation  of  promises,  as  such,  requires.  It  §  4,  Grotius  seems  to  carry  this  theory 
is  also  a  proof  how  little  the  moral  sense  of  the  duty  of  releasing  an  unjust  pro- 
of mankind  goes  along  with  the  rigid  mise  so  far  as  to  deny  the  obligation  of 
casuists  in  this  I'espect,  that  no  one  is  the  latter,  and  thus  circuitously  to  agre« 
blamed   for   defending  himself  against  a  with  the  opposite  class  of  casuists. 

1  0  12.  »  §  12. 
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diverges  equally  from  that  law.  Not  that  he  ever  con- 
templated what  Smith  seems  to  have  meant  by  "  natural 
jurisprudence,"  a  theory  of  the  principles  which  ought  to  run 
through,  and  to  be  the  foundation  of,  the  laws  of  all  nations. 
But  he  knew  that  the  judge  in  the  tribunal,  and  the  inward 
judge  in  the  breast,  even  where  their  subjects  of  determi- 
nation appear  essentially  the  same,  must  have  different 
boundaries  to  their  jurisdiction ;  and  that,  as  the  general 
maxims  and  inflexible  forms  of  external  law,  in  attempts 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  subtilties  of  casuistry, 
would  become  uncertain  and  arbitrary,  so  the  finer  emotions 
of  the  conscience  would  lose  all  their  moral  efiicacy  by 
restraining  the  duties  of  justice  to  that  which  can  be  enforced 
by  the  law.  In  the  course  of  this  twelfth  chapter,  we  come 
to  a  question  much  debated  in  the  time  of  Grotius,  —  the 
lawfulness  of  usury.  After  admitting,  against  the  common 
opinion,  that  it  is  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nature,  he  yet 
maintains  the  prohibition  in  the  INIosaic  code  to  be  binding 
on  all  mankind.^  An  extraordinary  position,  it  would  seem, 
in  one  who  had  denied  any  part  of  that  system  to  be  truly 
an  universal  law.  This  was,  however,  the  usual  determi- 
nation of  casuists ;  but  he  follows  it  up,  jis  was  also  usual, 
with  so  many  exceptions  as  materially  relax  and  invalidate 
"the  application  of  his  rule. 

109.  The  next  chapter,  on  promissoiy  oaths,  is  a  corollary 
Promissory  to  the  last  two.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Grotius,  as  it 
oaths.  Ijj^^  been  of  all  theologians,  and,  in  truth,  of  all 
mankind,  that  a  promise  or  contract  not  only  becomes  more 
solemn,  and  entails  on  its  breach  a  severer  penalty,  by 
means  of  this  adjuration  of  the  Supreme  Being,  but  may 
even  acquire  a  substantial  validity  by  it,  in  cases  where 
no  prioi  obligation  would  subsist.-  This  chapter  is  distin- 
guished by  a  more  than  usually  profuse  erudition.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  rigid  observance  of  oaths  which  he  deems 
incumbent  by  natural  and  revealed  law,  he  admits  of  a  con- 
siderable authority  in  the  civil  magistrate,  or  other  superior, 
as  a  husband  or  father,  to  annul  the  oaths  of  inferioi*s  before- 
hand, or  to  dispense  with  them  afterwards ;  not  that  they  can 
release  a  moral  obligation,  but  that  the  obligation  itself  is 
incurred  under  a  tacit  condition  of  theii*  consent.     And  he 

»  §  20-  »  c.  la 
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seems,  in  rather  a  singular  manner,  to  hint  a  kind  of  approval 
of  such  dispensations  by  the  church.^ 

110.  Whatever  has  been  laid  down  by  Grotius  in  the  last 
three  chapters  as  to  the  natural  obligations  of  man-  Engage- 
kind,  has  an  especial  reference  to  the  main  purport  ^j*°'^  °^ 
of  this  great  work,  the  duties  of  the  supreme  power,  towards 
But  the  engagements  of  sovereigns  give  rise  to  many  ®"  ^'^'^^^' 
questions  which  cannot  occur  in  those  of  private  men.  In  the 
chapter  which  ensues,  on  the  promises,  oatlis,  and  contracts  of 
sovereigns,  he  confines  himself  to  those  engagements  which 
immediately  affect  their  subjects.  These  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, in  the  author's  assumed  province  of  the  general  confessor 
or  casuist  of  kings,  to  place  on  a  right  footing ;  because  they 
have  never  wanted  subservient  counsellors,  who  would  wrest 
the  law  of  conscience,  as  well  as  that  of  the  land,  to  the  inter- 
ests of  power.  Grotius,  in  denying  that  the  sovereign  may 
revoke  his  own  contracts,  extends  this  case  to  those  made  by 
him  during  his  minority,  without  limitation  to  such  as  have 
been  authorized  by  his  guardians.^  His  contracts  with  his 
subjects  create  a  true  obligation,  of  which  they  may  claim, 
though  not  enforce,  the  performance.  He  hesitates  whether 
to  call  this  obligation  a  civil  or  only  a  natural  one  ;  and,  in 
fact,  it  can  only  be  determined  by  positive  law.^  Whether  the 
successors  of  a  sovereign  are  bound  by  his  engagements,  must 
depend,  he  observes,  on  the  political  constitution,  and  on  the 
natui-e  of  the  engagement.  Those  of  an  unurper  he  deter- 
mines not  to  be  binding,  which  should  probably  be  limited  to 
domestic  contracts,  though  his  language  seems  large  enough 
to  comprise  engagements  towards  Ibreign  states.* 

111.  We  now  return  from  what,  in  strict  language,  may 
pass  for  a  long  digression,  though  not  a  needless  one,  Pubnc 
to  the  main  stream  of  international  law.  The  title  of  treaties. 
the  fifteenth  chapter  is  on  Public  Treaties.  After  several 
divisions,  which  it  would  at  present  be  thought  unnecessary  to 
specify  so  much  at  length,  Grotius  enters  on  a  question  not 
then  settled  by  theologians,  whether  alliances  with  infidel  pow- 
ers were,  in  any  circumstances,  lawful.     Francis  I.  had  given 

»  §  20.    "  Ex  hoc  fundamento  defend!  '  C.  14,  §  1.                    '  §  6. 

possunt  absolutioues  juranientorum,  quae  *  "  Contractlbus  vero  eorum   qui   sine 

olini   a  principibus,  nunc  ipsorum   prin-  jure    imperium    invaserunt,    non    tene- 

cipum  voluntate,  quo  magis  cautum  sit  buntur  populi  aut  veri    reges,    nam    hi 

pietati,  ab  ecclesia:  prsesidibus  exercen-  jus  obligaudi  populuiu  nou  babuenmt." 

tur."  I  14. 
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great  scandal  in  Europe  by  his  league  with  the  Turk.  And, 
though  Grotius  admits  the  general  laAvfulness  of  such  alliances, 
it  is  under  limitations  which  would  hardly  have  borne  out  the 
court  of  France  in  promoting  the  aggrandizement  of  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  Christendom.  Another  and  more  extensive 
head  in  the  casuistry  of  nations  relates  to  treaties  that  have 
been  concluded  without  the  authority  of  the  sovereign.  Tliat 
he  is  not  bound  by  these  engagements  is  evident  as  a  leading 
rule  ;  but  the  course  which,  according  to  natural  law,  ought  to 
be  taken  in  such  circumstances,  is  often  doubtful.  The  famous 
capitulation  of  the  Roman  army  at  the  Caudine  Forks  is  in 
point.  Grotius,  a  rigid  casuist,  determines  that  the  senate 
were  not  bound  to  replace  their  army  in  the  condition  from 
which  the  treaty  had  delivered  them.  And  this  seems  to  be  a 
rational  decision,  though  the  Romans  have  sometimes  incurred 
the  censure  of  ill  faith  for  their  conduct.  But  if  the  sove- 
reign has  not  only  by  silence  acquiesced  in  the  engjvgement 
of  his  ambassador  or  general,  which  of  itself,  according  to 
Grotius,  will  not  amount  to  an  implied  ratification,  but  recog- 
nized it  by  some  overt  act  of  his  own,  he  cannot  afterwards 
plead  the  defect  of  sanction.' 

112.  Promises  consist  externally  in  words,  really  in  the  in- 
Their  inter-  teutiou  of  the  parties.  But,  as  the  evidence  of  this 
pretation.  intention  must  usually  depend  on  words,  we  should 
adapt  our  general  rules  to  their  natural  meaning.  Common 
usage  is  to  determine  the  interpretation  of  agreements,  except 
where  tenias  of  a  technical  sense  have  been  employed.  But  if 
the  expressions  will  bear  different  senses,  or  if  there  is  some 
apparent  inconsistency  in  different  clauses,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  collect  the  meaning  conjectui-ally,  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  from  the  consequences  of  the  proposed  interpre- 
tation, and  from  its  bearing  on  other  parts  of  the  agreement. 
This  serves  to  exclude  unreasonable  and  unfair  constructions 
from  the  equivocal  language  of  treaties,  such  as  was  usual  in 
former  times  to  a  degree  which  the  greater  prudence  of  con- 
tracting parties,  if  not  their  better  faith,  has  rendered  ini[>ossi- 
ble  in  modern  Europe.  Among  other  rules  of  interpretation, 
whether  in  private  or  public  engagements,  he  lays  down  one, 
familiar  to  the  jurists,  but  concerning  the  validity  of  which 
some  have  doubted,  —  that  things  favorable,  as  they  style 
them,  or  conferring  a  benefit,  are  to  be  construed  largely ; 
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tilings  odious,  or  onerous  to  one  party,  are  not  to  he  stretched 
beyond  the  letter.  Our  own  law,  as  is  well  known,  adopta 
this  distinction  between  remedial  and  penal  statutes  ;  and  it 
seems  (wherever  tliat  which  is  favorable  in  one  sense  is  not 
odious  in  another)  the  most  equita1)le  principle  in  public  con- 
ventions. The  celebrated  question,  the  cause,  or,  as  Polybius 
moi-e  truly  calls  it,  the  pretext,  of  the  second  Punic  War, 
whether  the  terms  of  a  treaty  binding  each  party  not  to 
attack  the  allies  of  the  other  shall  comprehend  those  who  have 
entered  subsequently  into  alHance,  seems,  but  rather  on 
doubtful  grounds,  to  be  decided  in  the  negative.  Several 
other  cases  from  history  are  agreeably  introduced  in  this 
clia[)ter.^ 

1 13.  It  is  often,  he  observes,  important  to  ascertain  whether 
a  treaty  be  personal  or  real ;  that  is,  whether  it  affect  only 
the  contracting  sovereign  or  the  state.  The  treaties  of  re- 
publics are  always  real  or  permanent,  even  if  the  form  of 
government  should  become  monarchical ;  but  the  converse  ia 
not  true  as  to  those  of  kings,  which  are  to  be  interpreted 
according  to  the  probabki  meaning  where  there  are  no  words 
of  resti'aint  or  extension.  A  treaty  subsists  with  a  king, 
though  he  may  be  expelled  by  his  subjects ;  nor  is  it  any 
breach  of  faith  to  take  up  arms  against  an  usurper,  with  tlie 
lawful  sovereign's  consent.  This  is  not  a  doctrine  which 
would  now  be  endured.^ 

114.  Besides  those  rules  of  interpretation  which  depend  on 
exi)laining  the  words  of  an  engagement,  there  are  others 
which  must  sometimes  be  employed  to  extend  or  limit  the 
meaning  beyond  any  natural  construction.  Thus,  in  the  old 
law-case,  a  bequest,  in  the  event  of  the  testator's  posthumous 
son  dying,  was  held  valid  where  none  was  born  ;  and  instances 
of  this  kind  are  continual  in  the  books  of  jurisprudence.  It 
is  equally  reasonable  sometimes  to  restrain  the  terms  of  a 
pi-omise,  where  they  clearly  appear  to  go  beyond  the  design 
of  the  promiser,  or  where  supervenient  circumstances  indicate 
an  exception  which  he  would  infallibly  have  made.  A  few 
sections  in  this  place  seem,  perhaps,  more  fit  to  have  been 
inserted   in  the  eleventh  chapter. 

115.  There  is  a  natural  obligation  to  make  amends  for 
injury  to  the  natural  rights  of  another,  which  is  extended, 
by  means  of  the  establishment  of  property  and  of  civil  society, 
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to  all  wliicli  the  laws  have  accorded  him.^  Hence  a  cor- 
^, ,.  ^.  relative  right  arises,  but  a  right  which  is  to  be  dis- 
to  repair  tinguislied  iroin  fitness  or  merit,  ihe  junsts  were 
Jn.iury.  accustomed  to  treat  expletive  justice,  which  consists 
in  giving  to  every  one  what  is  strictly  his  own,  separately 
from  attributive  justice,  the  equitable  and  right  dispensa- 
tion of  all  things  according  to  desert.  With  the  latter, 
Grotius  has  nothing  to  do  ;  nor  is  he  to  be  charged  with 
introducing  the  distinction  of  perfect  and  imperfect  rights, 
if,  indeed,  those  phrases  are  as  objectionable  as  some  have 
accounted  them.  In  the  far  greater  part  of  this  chaptei*,  he 
considers  the  principles  of  this  important  province  of  natural 
law,  the  obligation  to  compensate  damnge,  rather  as  it  affects 
private  persons  than  sovereign  states.  As,  in  most  in- 
stances, this  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  civil  tribunals, 
the  rules  laid  down  by  Grotius  may,  to  a  hasty  reader,  seem 
rather  intended  as  directory  to  the  judge,  than  to  the  con- 
science of  the  offending  party.  This,  however,  is  not  by  any 
means  the  case :  he  is  here,  as  almost  everywhere  else,  a 
master  in  morality,  and  not  in  law.  That  he  is  not  obsequi- 
ously following  the  Roman  law,  will  appear  by  his  determin- 
ing against  the  natural  responsibility  of  the  owner  for 
injuries  committed,  without  liis  fault,  by  a  slave  or  a  beast.^ 
But  sovereigns,  he  holds,  are  answei-able  for  the  piracies  and 
robberies  of  their  subjects  when  they  are  able  to  prevent  them. 
This  is  the  only  case  of  national  law  which  he  discusses ; 
but  it  is  one  of  high  importance,  being,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
ordinary  causes  of  public  hostility.  This  liability,  however, 
does  not  exist  where  subjects,  having  obtained  a  lawful  com- 
mission by  letters-of-marque,  become  common  pirates,  and  do 
not  return  home. 

116.  Thus  far,  the  author  begins  in  the  eighteenth  chapter, 
■D-  u»  T-      we  have  treated  of  rights  founded  on  natural  law, 

Rights  by  .     "  ' 

law  of  With  some  little  mixture  of  the  arbitrary  law  of 
nations.  nations.  We  come  now  to  those  wliich  depend 
wholly  on  the  latter.  Such  are  the  rights  of  ambassadors. 
We  have  now,  therefore,  to  have  recourse  more  to  the  usage 
of  civilized  people  than  to  theoretical  principles.  The  prac- 
tice of  mankind  has,  in  fact,  been  so  much  more  uniform  as  to 

»  C.  17.  penes,  In  the  legal  sense,  which  has  rIs* 

2  This  is  against  what  we  read  in  the  some    classical    authority,    means    dam 

6th  title  of  the  4th  book  of  the  Institutes :  nam  tint  in^  ttria, 
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the  privileges  of  ambassadors  than  other  matters  of  national 
intercourse,  that  they  early  acquired  the  authority  Those  of 
and  denomination  of  public  law.  The  obligation  to  anibassa- 
receive  ambassadors  from  other  sovereign  states,  ^' 
the  respect  due  to  them,  their  impunity  in  oifences  committed 
by  their  principals  or  by  themselves,  are  not,  indeed,  wholly 
founded  on  custom,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  reason  of  the  case ; 
nor  have  the  customs  of  mankind,  even  here,  been  so  unlike 
themselves  as  to  furnish  no  contradictory  precedents :  but 
they  afford,  perhaps,  the  best  instance  of  a  tacit  agreement, 
distinguishable  both  from  moral  right  and  from  positive 
convention,  which  is  specifically  denominated  the  law  of 
nations.  It  may  be  mentioned,  that  Grotius  deteimines  in 
favor  of  the  absolute  impunity  of  ambassadors ;  that  is,  their 
irresponsibility  to  the  tribunals  of  the  country  where  they 
reside,  in  the  case  of  personal  crimes,  and  even  of  conspiracy 
against  the  government.  This,  however,  he  founds  alto- 
gether upon  what  he  conceives  to  have  been  the  prevailing 
usage  of  civilized  states.^ 

117.  The  next  chapter,  on  the  right  of  sepulture,  appears 
more  excursive  than  any  other  in  the  whole  treatise.  Right  of 
The  right  of  sepulture  can  hardly  become  a  public  ^ep"^*"re. 
question,  except  in  time  of  war ;  and,  as  such,  it  might  have 
been  shortly  noticed  in  the  third  book.  It  supplies  Grotius, 
however,  with  a  brilliant  prodigality  of  classical  learning.^ 
But  the  next  is  far  more  important.  It  is  entitled  punish- 
On  Punishments.  The  injuries  done  to  us  by  others  ^'^°*^- 
give  rise  to  our  right  of  compensation,  and  to  our  right  of 
punishment.  "We  have  to  examine  the  latter  with  the  more 
care,  that  many  have  fallen  into  mistakes  from  not  duly 
apprehending  the  foundation  and  nature  of  punishment. 
Punishment  is,  as  Grotius  rather  quaintly  defines  it,  "  Malum 
passionis,  quod  infligitur  ob  malum  actionis," — evil  inflicted  on 
another  for  the  evil  which  he  has  committed.  It  is  not  a  pai-t 
of  attributive,  and  hardly  of  expletive  justice ;  nor  is  it,  in 
its  primary  design,  proportioned  to  the  guilt  of  the  criminal, 
but  to  the  magnitude  of  the  crime.  All  men  have  naturally 
a  right  to  punish  crimes,  except  those  who  are  themselves 
equally  guilty;  but,  though  the  criminal  would  have  no 
ground  to  complain,  the  mere  pleasure  of  revenge  is  not  a 
sufficient  motive  to  warrant  us :  there  must  be  an  useful  enc" 
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to  render  punishment  legitimate.  This  end  may  he  the  ad- 
vantage of  tlie  criminal  himself,  or  of  the  injured  party,  or  of 
mankind  in  general.  Tiie  interest  of  the  injnred  party  here 
considered  is  not  that  of  repai'ation,  which,  tlioiigh  it  may 
be  provided  for  in  pnnishment,  is  no  pro]>er  part  of  it, 
but  security  against  similar  offences  of  the  guilty  party  or  of 
others.  All  men  may  naturally  seek  this  security  by  punish- 
ing the  offender ;  and,  though  it  is  expedient  in  civil  society 
tliat  this  right  should  be  transferred  to  the. judge,  it  is  not 
taken  away  where  recourse  cannot  be  had  to  the  law.  Every 
man  may,  even  by  the  law  of  nature,  punish  crimes  by  which 
he  has  sustained  no  injury ;  the  public  good  of  society  re 
quiring  security  against  offenders,  and  rendering  them  com- 
mon enemies.^ 

1 18.  Grotius  next  proceeds  to  consider  whether  these  rights 
of  punishment  are  restrained  by  revelation,  and  concludes 
that  a  private  Christian  is  not  at  liberty  to  punish  any  crimi- 
nal, especially  with  death,  for  his  own  security  or  that  of  the 
public ;  but  that  the  magistrate  is  expressly  empowered  by 
Scripture  to  emjiloy  the  sword  against  malefactors.  It  is 
ratlier  an  excess  of  scrupulousness,  that  he  holds  it  imbe- 
coming  to  seek  offices  wliich  give  a  jurisdiction  in  capital 
cases.- 

119.  Many  things  essentially  evil  are  not  properly  punisha- 
ble by  human  laws.  Such  are  thoughts  and  intentions,  errors 
of  frailty,  or  actions  from  which,  though  morally  wrong, 
human  society  suffers  no  mischief;  or  the  absence  of  such 
voluntary  virtues  as  compassion  and  gratitude.  Nor  is  it 
always  necessary  to  inflict  lawful  punishment,  many  circum- 
stances warranting  its  remission.  The  ground  of  punishment 
is  the  guilt  of  the  offender;  its  motive  is  the  advantage  ex- 
pected from  it.  No  punishment  should  exceed  what  is  de- 
served ;  but  it  may  be  diminished  according  to  the  prospect  of 
utility,  or  according  to  palliating  circumstances.  But,  though 
punishments  should  bear  proportion  to  offences,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  criminal  should  suffer  no  more  evil  than  he 
has  occasioned,  which  would  give  hini  too  easy  a  measure  of 
retribution.  The  general  tendency  of  all  that  Grotius  has 
said  in  this  chapter  is  remarkably  indulgent  and  humane, 
beyond  the  practice  or  even  the  philosophy  of  his  age.^ 
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120.  War  is  commonly  gi'ounded  upon  the  right  of  punish- 
ing iujuries ;  so  that  the  general  principles  upon  which  this 
right  depends  upon  mankind  ought  well  to  he  understood, 
before  w^e  can  judge  of  so  great  a  matter  of  national  law. 
States,  Grotius  tliinks,  have  a  right,  analogous  to  that  of  in- 
dividuals out  of  society,  to  punish  heinous  offences  against  the 
law  of  nature  or  of  nations,  though  not  affecting  themselves, 
or  even  any  other  independent  community.  But  this  is  to  be 
done  very  cautiously,  and  does  not  extend  to  violations  of 
the  positive  divine  law,  or  to  any  merely  barbarous  and  irra- 
tional customs.  Wars  undertaken  only  on  this  score  are 
commonl}'  suspicious.  But  he  goes  on  to  determine  that  war 
may  l)e  justly  waged  against  those  who  deny  the  being  and 
providence  of  God,  though  not  against  idolaters,  much  less  for 
the  sake  of  compelling  any  nation  to  embrace  Christianity, 
unless  they  prosecute  its  professors,  in  which  case  they  are 
justly  liable  to  punishment.  He  pronounces  strongly  in  this 
place  against  the  prosecution  of  heretics.^ 

121.  This  is  the  longest  chapter  in  the  work  of  Grotius. 
Several  of  his  positions,  as  the  reader  may  prolmbly  have 
observed,  would  not  bear  a  close  sciiitiny ;  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals in  a  state  of  nature,  of  magistrates  in  civil  society, 
and  of  independent  communities,  are  not  kept  sufficiently 
tlistinet ;  the  equivocal  meaning  of  right,  as  it  exists  correla- 
tively  between  two  parties,  and  as  it  comprehends  the  general 
obligations  of  moi*al  law,  is  not  always  guarded  against.  It  is, 
notwithstanding  these  defects,  a  valuable  commentary,  regard 
being  had  to  the  time  when  it  appeared,  on  the  principles 
both  of  penal  jurisprudence  and  of  the  rights  of  Avar. 

122.  It  has  been  a  great  problem,  whether  the  liability  to 
punishment  can  be  transmitted  from  one  person  to   Their  re- 
another.     This  may  be  asked  as  to  those  who  have   sponsiw- 
been  concerned  in  the  crime,  and  those  wlio  have    '  ^' 
not.     In  the  first  case,  they  are  liable  as  for  their  own  oflTencc, 
in  having  commanded,  connived  at,  peiTnitted,  assisted,  the 
actors  in  the  crime  before  or  after  its  perpetration.     States 
are  answerable  for  the  delinquencies  of  their  subjects  when 
ixnpunished.     They  are  also  bound  either  to  punish,  or  to 
deliver   up,  those  who   take   refuge  within   their   dominions 
from  the  justice  of  their  own  country.    He  seems,  however,  to 
admit  aftiu'wards,  that  they  need  only  command  such  persoiia 
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to  quit  the  country.  But  they  have  a  right  to  inquire  into 
and  inform  themselves  of  the  guilt  alleged ;  the  ancient  privi- 
leges of  suppliants  being  established  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  have  been  unjustly  persecuted  at  home.  The  practice 
of  modem  Europe,  he  owns,  has  limited  this  right  of  demand- 
ing the  delivery  or  punishment  of  refugees  within  narrow 
bounds.  As  to  the  punishment  of  those  who  have  been  wholly 
innocent  of  the  oifence,  Grotius  holds  it  universally  unjust, 
but  distinguishes  it  from  indirect  evil,  which  may  often  fall 
on  the  innocent.  Thus,  when  the  estate  of  a  father  is  confis- 
cated, his  children  suffer,  but  are  not  punished ;  since  their 
succession  was  only  a  right  contingent  on  his  possession  at  his 
death.^  It  is  a  consequence  from  this  principle,  that  a  people, 
so  far  subject  to  its  sovereign  as  to  have  had  no  control 
upon  his  actions,  cannot  justly  incur  punishment  on  account 
of  them. 

123.  After  distinguishing  the  causes  of  war  into  pretexts 
Insufficient  ^^^  motives,  and  setting  aside  wars  without  any 
causes  of  assignable  justification  as  mere  robberies,  he  men- 
^^'  tions  several  pretexts  which  he  deems  insufficient ; 

such  as  the  aggrandizement  of  a  neighbor,  his  construction 
of  fortresses,  the  right  of  discovery  where  there  is  already  a 
possessor,  however  barbarous,  the  necessity  of  occupying  more 
land.  And  here  he  denies,  both  to  single  men  and  to  a  people, 
the  right  of  taking  up  arms  in  order  to  recover  their  liberty. 
He  laughs  at  the  pretended  right  of  the  emperor  or  of  the 
pope  to  govern  the  world,  and  concludes  with  a  singular 
warning  against  wars  undertaken  upon  any  pretended  explana- 
Dutyof  tion  of  scriptural  prophecies.-  It  will  be  antici- 
avoiding  it.  pated,  from  the  scrupulousness  of  Grotius  in  all  his 
casuistry,  that  he  enjoins  sovereigns  to  abstain  from  war  in  a 
doubtful  cause,  and  to  use  all  convenient  methods  of  avoiding 
it  by  conference,  arbitration,  or  even  by  lot.  Single  combat 
itself,  as  a  mode  of  lot,  he  does  not  wholly  reject  in  this 
place.     In  answer  to  a  question  often  put,  whether  a  war  can 

1  C.  21,  §  10.    Hence  it  would  follow,  ceming  those  two  laws.    Contiscation  is 

by  the  principle  of  Grotius,  that  our  law  no  more  unjust  towards  the  posterity  of 

of  forfeiture  in  high  treason  is  just,  heing  an  offender  than  fine,  from  which  of  course 

part  of   the   direct    punishment   of   the  it  only  differs  in   degree ;    and,   on   the 

guilty  ;  but  that  of  attainder,  or  corrup-  other  hand,  the  law  has  as  much  right  to 

tion  of  blood,  is  unjust,  being  an  inflic-  exclude  that  posterity  from  enjoying  pro- 

tion  on  the  innocent  alone.    I  incline  to  perty  at  all,  as  from  enjoying  that  which 

concur  in  this  distinction,  and  think  it  descends  from  a  third  party  through  tha 

at  least  pliusible,  though  it  wai!  seldom  blood,  as  we  call  it,  of  a  criminal  ancestor. 
or  never  token  in  the  discussions  con-        '  C.  22. 
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be  just  on  both  sides,  he  replies,  that,  in  relation  to  the  cause 
or  subject,  it  cannot  be  so,  since  there  cannot  be  two  opposite 
rights ;  but,  since  men  may  easily  be  deceived  as  to  the  I'eal 
right,  a  war  may  be  just  on  both  sides  with  respect  to  the 
agents.^  In  another  part  of  his  work,  he  observes  that 
resistance,  even  where  the  cause  is  not  originally  just,  may 
become  such  by  the  excess  of  the  other  party. 

124.  The  duty  of  avoiding  war,  even  in  a  just  cause,  aa 
long  as  possible,  is  rather  part  of  moral  virtue  in  Andexpe- 
a  large  sense  than  of  mere  justice.  But,  besides  ^lency. 
the  obligations  imposed  on  us  by  humanity  and  by  Chris- 
tian love,  it  is  often  expedient,  for  our  own  interests,  to 
avoid  war.  Of  this,  however,  he  says  little ;  it  being  plainly 
a  matter  of  civil  prudence  with  which  he  has  no  concern.^ 
Dismissing,  therefore,  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  he  comes 
to  the  justice  of  wars  undertaken  for  the  sake  of 
others.  Sovereigns,  he  conceives,  are  not  bound  to  the  aike 
take  up  arras  in  defence  of  any  one  of  their  sub-  of  "'her 
jects  who  may  be  unjustly  treated.  Hence  a  state 
may  abandon  those  whom  it  cannot  protect  without  great  loss 
to  the  rest ;  but  whether  an  innocent  subject  may  be  delivered 
up  to  an  enemy,  is  a  more  debated  question.  Soto  and 
Vasquez,  casuists  of  great  name,  had  denied  this :  Grotius, 
howevei*,  determines  it  affirmatively.  Tliis  seems  a  remai-ka- 
ble  exception  from  the  general  inflexibility  of  his  adherence 
to  the  rule  of  right.  For  on  what  principle  of  strict  justice 
can  a  people,  any  more  than  private  persons,  sacrifice,  or 
put  in  jeopardy,  the  life  of  an  innocent  man  ?  Grotius  is 
influenced  by  the  supposition,  that  the  subject  ought  volun- 
tarily to  surrender  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
for  the  public  good ;  but  no  man  forfeits  his  natural  rights 
by  refusing  to  perform  an  action  not  of  strict  social  obliga- 
tion.^ 

]  25.  Next  to  subjects  are  allies,  whom  the  state  has  bound 
itself  to  succor;  and  friendly  powei-s,  though  with- 
out   alliance,    may  also    be    protected   from   unjust 
attack.     This    extends    even  to    all    mankind ;    though  war 
in    behalf  of  strangers  is  not  obligatory.     It  is  also  lawful 
to  deliver  the  subjects  of  others  from  extreme  mani- 
fest oppression  of  their  rulers ;  and,  though  this  has 
often   been   a  mere  pretext,  we  are  not  on  that  account  to 
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deny  the  justice  of  an  honest  interftrence.  He  even  thinks 
the  viji'ht  of  foreign  powers,  in  such  a  case,  more  unequi- 
vocal than  that  of  the  oppressed  people  themselves.  At  the 
close  of  this  chapter,  he  protests  strongly  against  those  who 
serve  in  any  cause  for  the  mere  sake  of  pay ;  and  holds  them 
worse  than  the  common 'executioner,  who  puts  none  but  crimi- 
nals to  death.^ 

126.  In  the  twenty-sixth   and  concluding  chapter   of  this 

second  book,  Grotius  investigates  the  lawfulness  of 
serve  in  an  bearing  arms  at  the  command  of  superiors,  and 
unjust        determines  that  subjects  are  indispensably  bound  not 

to  serve  in  a  war  which  they  conceive  to  be  clearly 
unjust.  He  even  inclines,  though  admitting  the  prevailing 
opinion  to  be  otherwise,  to  think,  that,  in  a  doubtful  cause, 
they  should  adhere  to  the  general  moral  rule  in  case  of 
doubt,  and  refuse  their  personal  service.  Tliis  would  e\'i- 
dcntly  be  impracticable,  and  ultimately  subversive  of  poli- 
tical society.  It,  however,  denotes  the  extreme  scrupulosity 
of  his  mind.  One  might  smile  at  another  proof  of  this, 
where  he  determines  that  the  hangman,  before  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty,  should  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  justice  of 
the  sentence.^ 

127.  The  rights  of  war,  that  is,  of  commencing  hostility, 
Rights  in  have  thus  far  been  investigated  with  a  comprehen- 
war.  siveness  that  has  sometimes  almost  hidden  the  sub- 
ject. We  come  now,  in  the  third  book,  to  rights  in  war. 
Whatever  may  be  done  in  war  is  permitted  either  by  the 
law  of  nature  or  that  of  nations.  Grotius  begins  with  the 
first.  The  means  morally,  though  not  physically,  necessary  to 
attain  a  lawful  end,  are  themselves  lawful ;  a  proposition 
which  he  seems  to  understand  relatively  to  the  rights  of  others, 
not  to  the  absolute  moral  quality  of  actions  ;  distinctions  which 
are  ai)t  to  embarrass  him.  We  have,  therefore,  a  right  to  em- 
ploy force  against  an  enemy,  though  it  may  be  the  cause  of 
sutfei'ing  to  innocent  persons.  The  principles  of  natural  law 
anthorize  us  to  prevent  neutrals  from  furnishing  an  enemy 
with  the  supplies  of  war,  or  with  any  thing  else  essential  for 
his  resistance  to  our  just  demands  of  redress,  such  as  pro- 
visions in  a  state  of  siege.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  he 
refers  this  latter  question  to  natural  law,  because  he  had  not 
found  any  clear  decision  of  it  by  the  positive  law  of  nations.^ 
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128.  In  acting  against  an  enemy,  force  is  the  nature  of 
war.  But  it  may  be  inquired  whether  deceit  is  not  use  of 
also  a  hiwful  means  of  success.  Tiie  j)ractice  of  na-  'i'^^"'- 
lions,  ar  I  the  antiiority  of  most  writers,  seem  to  warrant  it. 
Grotius  dilates  on  ditl'erent  sorts  of  artifice,  and,  after  admit- 
ting the  lawfulness  of  such  as  deceive  by  indications,  comes  to 
the  question  of  words  equivocal  or  wholly  false.  This  lie 
first  discusses  on  the  general  moral  principle  of  veracity,  moi-e 
prolixly,  and  with  more  deference  to  authority,  than  would 
suit  a  modern  reader  ;  yet  this  basis  is  surely  indispensable  for 
the  support  of  an}'  decision  in  })ublic  casuistiy.  Tiie  right, 
however,  of  employing  falsehood  towards  an  enemy,  which  lie 
generally  admits,  does  not  extend  to  promises,  which  are  always 
to  be  kej)t,  wbcther  express  or  implied,  especially  when  con- 
firmetl  by  oath ;  and  more  greatness  of  mind,  as  well  as 
more  Christian  simplicity,  would  be  shown  by  abstaining 
wholly  from  falsehood  in  war.  The  law  of  nature  does  not 
permit  us  to  tempt  any  one  to  do  that  which  in  him  would  be 
criminal,  as  to  assassinate  iiis  sovereign,  or  to  betray  his  trust; 
but  we  have  a  right  to  make  use  of  his  voluntary  offers.' 

129.  Grotius  now  jtroceeds  from  the  considei-ation  of  natu- 
ral law  or  justice  to  that  of  the  general  customs  of 
mankind,  in  which,  according  to  him,  the  arbitrary    c',isrom"of 
law  of  nations  consists.     By  this,  in  the  first  nhice,   ""fi"."*'- 

^11  II  •  11/-  1  Itepnsals. 

tliougli  naturally  no  one  is  answerable  for  anotlier, 
it  has  been  estiddished,  that  the  property  of  every  citizen  is, 
as  it  were,  mortgaged  for  the  liabilities  of  the  state  to  which 
he  belongs.  Hence,  if  justice  is  refused  to  us  by  tlie  sov- 
ereign, we  have  a  riglit  to  indemnification  out  of  the  j)roperty 
of  his  subjects.  This  is  commonly  called  rej)risals ;  and  it  is 
a  right  which  every  private  jierson  would  enjoy,  were  it  not 
for  the  civil  laws  of  most  countries,  which  compel  him  to 
obtain  the  authorization  of  his  own  sovereign  or  of  some  tri- 
bunal. By  an  analogous  right,  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  slate 
have  sometimes  been  seized  in  return  for  one  of  our  own  sub- 
jects unjustly  detained  by  their  government.^ 

130.  A  regular  war,  by  the  law  of  nations,  can  oidy  be 
waged  between  political   communities.      Wherever  DtH-iaratioM 
there  is  a  semblance  of  civil  justice  and  fixed  law,  "'■'  «">"• 
euch  a  community  exists,  however  violent  may  be  its  acli(ms, 
But  a  body  of  pirates  or  robbers  are  not  one.     Absolute  imlo- 
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pendence,  however,  is  not  required  for  the  right  of  war.  A 
formal  declaration  of  war,  though  not  necessary  by  the  law 
of  nature,  has  been  rendered  such  by  the  usage  of  civilized 
nations.  But  it  is  required  even  by  the  former,  that  we 
should  demand  reparation  for  an  injury,  before  we  seek 
redress  by  force.  A  declaration  of  war  may  be  conditional 
or  absolute  ;  and  it  has  been  established  as  a  ratification  of 
regular  hostilities,  that  they  may  not  be  confounded  with  the 
unwarranted  acts  of  private  men.  No  interval  of  time  is 
required  for  their  commencement  after  declaration.^ 

131.  All  is  lawful  during  war,  in  one  sense  of  the  word, 

which  by  the  law  and  usage  of  nations  is  dispun- 
Uw^'o^M-  ishable.  And  this,  in  formal  hostilities,  is  as  much 
tiousover  the  right  of  one  side  as  of  the  other.  The  subjects 
enenues.  ^^  ^^^^  enemy,  whether  active  on  his  side  or  not,  be- 
come liable  to  these  extreme  rights  of  slaughter  and  pillage  ; 
but  it  seems  that,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  strangers 
should  be  exempted  from  them,  unless,  by  remaining  in  the 
country,  they  serve  his  cause.  Women,  children,  and  prisoners 
may  be  put  to  death  ;  quarter  or  capitulation  for  life  refused. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  law  of  nations  is  less  strict  in  this 
respect  than  that  of  nature,  it  forbids  some  things  which  na- 
turally might  be  allowable  means  of  defence,  as  the  poisoning 
an  enemy,  or  the  wells  from  which  he  is  to  drink.  The 
assassination  of  an  enemy  is  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations, 
unless  by  means  of  traitors  ;  and  even  this  is  held  allowable 
against  a  rebel  or  robber,  who  are  not  protected  by  the  rules  of 
formal  war.  But  the  violation  of  women  is  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nations.^  The  rights  of  war  with  respect  to  enemies'  pro- 
perty are  unlimited,  \vithout  exception  even  of  churches  or 
sepulchral  monuments,  sparing  always  the  bodies  of  the  dead.' 

132.  By  the  law  of  nature,  Grotius  thinks  that  we  acquire 
a  property  in  as  much  of  the  spoil  as  is  sufficient  to  indemnify 
us,  and  to  punish  the  aggressor.  But  the  law  of  nations  car- 
ries this  much  farther,  and  gives  an  unlimited  property  in  all 
that  has  been  acquired  by  conquest,  which  mankind  are  bound 
to  respect.  This  right  commences  as  soon  as  the  enemy  has 
lost  all  chance  of  recovering  his  losses  ;  which  is,  in  movables, 
as  soon  as  they  are  in  a  place  within  our  sole  power.  The 
transfer  of  property  in  territories  is  not  so  speedy.  The  goods 
of  neutrals  are  not  thus  transferred,  when  found  in  the  cities  or 
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on  board  the  vessels  of  an  enemy.  Whether  the  spoil  belongs 
to  the  captors,  or  to  their  sovereign,  is  so  disputed  a  question, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  reckoned  a  part  of  that  law  of  nations, 
or  universal  usage,  with  which  Grotius  is  here  concerned. 
He  thinks,  however,  that  what  is  taken  in  public  enterprises 
appertains  to  the  state  ;  and  that  this  has  been  the  general 
practice  of  mankind.  The  civil  laws  of  each  people  may 
modify  this,  and  have  frequently  done  so.^ 

133.  Prisoners,  by  the  law  of  nations,  become  slaves  of 
the    captor,    and    their    posterity   also.      He    may   prjgonew 
treat  them  as  he  pleases  with  impunity.     This  has  become 
been  established  by  the  custom  of  mankind,  in  order 

that  the  conqueror  might  be  induced  to  spare  the  lives  of  the 
vanquished.  Some  theologians  deny  the  slave,  even  when 
taken  in  an  unjust  war,  the  right  of  making  his  escape ;  from 
whom  Grotius  dissents.  But  he  has  not  a  right,  in  con- 
science, to  resist  the  exercise  of  his  master's  authority.  This 
law  of  nations  as  to  the  slavery  of  prisoners,  as  he  admits, 
has  not  been  universally  received,  and  is  now  abolished  in 
Christian  countries,  out  of  respect  to  religion.^  But,  strictly, 
as  an  individual  may  be  reduced  into  slavery,  so  may  a  whole 
conquered  people.  It  is,  of  coui-se,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
conqueror  to  remit  a  portion  of  his  right,  and  to  leave  as 
much  of  their  liberties  and  possessions  untouched  as  he 
pleases.^ 

134.  The  next  chapter  relates  to  the  right  of  postliminium ; 
one  depending  so  much  on  the  peculiar  fictions  of  tlie     . 
Roman  jurists,  that  it  seems  strange  to  discuss  it  as   postiimi 
part  of  an  univei-sal  law  of  nations  at  all.    Nor  does   '""^" 

it  properly  belong  to  the  rights  of  war  which  are  between 
belligerent  parties.  It  is  certainly  consonant  to  natural  just- 
ice, that  a  citizen  returning  from  captivity  should  be  ifully 
restored  to  every  privilege  and  all  property  that  he  liad 
enjoyed  at  home.  In  modern  Europe,  there  is  little  to  which 
the  jus  postliminii  can,  even  by  analogy,  be  applied.  It  lias 
been  determined,  in  courts  of  admiralty,  that  vessels  recap- 
tured after  a  short  time  do  not  revert  to  their  owner.  This 
chapter  must  be  reckoned  rather  episodical.* 

135.  We  have  thus  far  looked  only  at  the  exterior  right, 
accorded  by  the  law  of  nations  to  all  who  wage  regular  hosti- 
lities ir.  a  just  or  unjust  quarrel.    This  right  is  one  of  impunitjf 
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alone ;  but  before  our  own  conscience,  or  the  tribunal  of 
moral  approbation  in  mankind,  many  things  hitherto 
tation  of  '  spoken  of  as  lawful  must  be  condemned.  In  the 
rijjhtsin  fjj.gj  place,  an  unjust  war  renders  all  acts  of  force 
committed  in  its  prosecution  unjust,  and  binds  tlie 
aggressor  before  God  to  re[)aration.  Every  one,  general  or 
soldier,  is  responsible  in  such  cases  for  the  wrong  he  has  com- 
manded or  perpetrated.  jVor  can  any  one  knowingly  retain 
tlie  jjropeily  of  another  obtained  by  such  a  war,  though  ho 
should  come  to  tlie  possession  of  it  with  good  faith.'  And  as 
nothing  can  be  done,  consistently  with  moi-al  justice,  in  an 
unjust  war,  so,  however  legitimate  our  ground  for  hostilities 
may  be,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  transgress  the  boundaries  of 
equity  and  humanity.  In  this  chapter,  Grotius,  after  dilating 
with  a  charitable  abundance  of  examples  and  authorities  in 
favor  of  clemency  in  war,  even  towards  those  who  have  been 
most  guilty  in  provoking  it,  specially  indicates  women,  old 
men,  and  cliildren,  as  always  to  be  spared ;  extending  tliis  also 
to  all  whose  occupations  are  not  military.  Prisoners  are  not 
to  be  put  to  death,  nor  are  towns  to  be  refused  terms  of 
capitulation.  He  denies  that  the  law  of  retaliation,  or  tlie 
necessity  of  striking  terror,  or  the  obstinate  resistance  of  an 
enemy,  dispenses  witli  tlie  obligjition  of  saA'ing  his  life.  No- 
thing but  some  i)ersonal  crime  can  warrant  the  refusal  of 
quarter,  or  the  death  of  a  prisoner.  Kor  is  it  allowable  to 
put  hostages  to  death.^ 

13G.  All  unnecessary  devastation  ought  to  be  avoided,  such 
as  the  destruction  of  trees,  of  houses,  especially 
required  US  Ornamental  and  public  buildings,  and  oi"  every 
to  spoil.  thing  not  serviceable  in  war,  nor  tending  to  pro- 
long it,  as  pictures  and  statues.  Temples  and  sepulchres  are 
to  be  sj)ared  for  the  same  or  even  stronger  reasons.  Though  it 
is  not  the  object  of  Grotius  to  lay  down  any  political  maxims, 
he  cannot  refrain  in  this  place  from  pointing  out  several  con- 
siderations of  expediency,  which  should  induce  us  to  restrain 
the  license  of  arms  witliin  the  limits  of  natural  law."  There 
is  no  right  by  nature  to  more  booty,  strictly  speaking,  than  is 
sufHcient  lor  our  indemnity,  wherein  are  included  the  expenses 
of  the  war  ;  and  the  property  of  innocent  persons,  being 
subjects  of  our  enemies,  is  only  hable  in  failure  of  those  who 
are  pi-imarily  aggressors.* 
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137.  The  persons  of  prisoners  are  only  liable,  in  strict 
moral  justice,  so  far  as  is  required  for  satisfixction  ^nd  as  to 
of  our  injury.  The  slavery  into  which  tliey  may  be  prisoners. 
reduced  ought  not  to  extend  farther  than  an  obligation  of  per 
petual  servitude  in  return  for  maintenance.  The  power  over 
slaves  by  the  law  of  nature  is  far  short  of  what  the  arbitrary 
law  of  nations  permits,  and  does  not  give  a  right  of  exacting 
too  severe  lal>or,  or  of  inflicting  punishment  beyond  desert. 
The  pecidium,  or  private  acquisitions  of  a  slave  by  economy 
or  donation,  ought  to  be  reckoned  his  property.  Slaves,  how- 
ever, captured  in  a  just  war,  though  one  in  which  tliey  have 
had  no  concern,  are  not  warranted  in  conscience  to  escape, 
and  recover  their  liljerty.  But  the  children  of  such  slaves 
are  not  in  servitude  by  the  law  of  nature,  except  so  far  as 
they  have  been  obliged  to  their  master  for  subsistence  in 
infancy.  Witli  respect  to  prisoners,  the  better  course  is  to 
let  them  redeem  themselves  by  a  ransom,  which  ought  to  be 
moderate.^ 

188.  The  acquisition  of  that  sovereignty  which  was  enjoyec 
by  a  conquered  people,  or  by  their  rulers,  is  not  only  Also  in 
legitimate,  so  far  as  is  warranted  by  the  punishment  cou.iuest. 
they  have  deserved,  or  by  the  value  of  our  own  loss,  but  also 
so  far  as  the  necessity  of  securing  ourselves  extends.  This 
last  is  what  is  often  unsafe  to  remit  out  of  clemency.  It  is  a 
part  of  moderation  in  victory  to  incorpoi'ate  the  conquered 
with  our  own  citizens  on  equal  terms,  or  to  leave  their  inde- 
pendence on  reasonable  precautions  for  our  own  security.  If 
this  cannot  be  wholly  conceded,  tlieir  civil  laws  and  municipal 
magistracies  may  be  preserved,  and,  above  all,  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion.  Tlie  interests  of  conquerors  are  as 
much  consulted,  generally,  as  their  reputation,  hy  such  lenient 
use  of  their  advantages.^ 

139.    It  is   consonant  to  natural  justice   that   we  should 
restore   to  the  original    owners    all    of  which  they 
have  been  despoiled  in  an  unjust  war,  when  it  falls    ^°t1t"tioii 
into  our  hands  by  a  lawful  conquest,  without  regard   to  "siit 
to    the   usual  limits  of  postliminium.     Tlius,   if  an 
ambitious  state  comes  to  be  stripped  of  its  usurpations,  this 
should  be  not  for  the  benefit  of  the   conqueror,   but  of  the 
ancient   possessors.       Lengtli   of  time,   however,    will    raise 
the  presumption  of  abandonment.^     Nothing  should  be  tnkon 
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m  war  from  neutral  states,  except  through  necessity  and  -mth 
compensation.  The  most  ordinary  case  is  that  of  the  passage 
of  troops.  The  neutral  is  bound  to  strict  impartiality  in  a 
war  of  doubtful  justice.^  But  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of 
Grotius,  that,  by  tlie  law  of  nature,  every  one,  even  a  pri- 
vate man,  may  act  in  favor  of  the  innocent  party  as  far  as 
the  rights  of  war  extend,  except  that  he  cannot  appropriate 
to  himself  the  possessions  of  the  enemy ;  that  right  being 
one  founded  on  indemnification.  But  civil  and  military  laws 
have  generally  restrained  this  to  such  as  obey  the  express 
order  of  their  government.^ 

140.  The  license  of  war  is  restrained  either  by  the  laws  of 
Promises  to  ^^fiture  and  nations,  which  have  been  already  dis- 
enemiesand  cusscd,  or  by  particular  engagement.  The  obliga- 
pirates.  ^j^^^  ^^  promiscs  cxtcnds  to  enemies,  who  are  still 
parts  of  the  great  socie'y  of  mankind.  Faith  is  to  be  kept 
even  with  tyrants,  robbers,  and  pirates.  He  here  again  ad- 
verts to  the  case  of  a  promise  made  under  an  unjuet  compul- 
sion ;  and  possibly  his  reasoning  on  the  general  principle  is 
not  quite  put  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  It  would  now 
be  argued  that  the  violation  of  engagements  towards  the  worst 
of  mankind,  who  must  be  supposed  to  have  some  means  of 
self-defence,  on  account  of  which  we  propose  to  treat  with 
them,  would  produce  a  desperation  among  men  in  similar 
circumstances  injurious  to  society.  Or  it  might  be  urged,  that 
men  do  not  lose  by  their  crimes  a  right  to  the  performance  of 
all  engagements,  especially  when  they  have  fulfilled  their  own 
share  in  them,  but  only  of  such  as  involve  a  positive  injustice 
toAvards  the  other  party.  In  this  place  he  repeats  his  former 
doctrine,  that  the  most  invalid  promise  may  be  rendered 
binding  by  the  addition  of  an  oath.  It  follows,  from  the  gene- 
ral rule,  that  a  prince  is  bound  by  his  engagements  to  rebel 
subjects  ;  above  all,  if  they  have  had  the  precaution  to  exact 
his  oath.  And  thus  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  a  mo- 
narchy may  legitimately  take  place,  and  it  may  become  mixed 
instead  of  absolute  by  the  irrevocable  concession  of  the  sov- 
ereign. The  rule,  that  promises  made  under  an  unjust  com- 
pulsion are  not  obligatory,  has  no  application  in  a  public  and 
regular  war,^     Barbeyrac  remarks  on  this,  that  if  a  conqueror, 

1  C  17.                      '  C.  19.  respect  to  the  general  obligation  of  such 

•  C    19,   §  11.     There  seems,  as  has  promises,  which  he  maintains  in  the  se- 

been  intimated  above,  to  be  some  inron-  coud  book ;    and  now,  a-s  far  as  I  collect 
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like  Alexander,  subdues  an  unoffending  people  with  no  spe- 
cious pretext  at  all,  he  does  not  perceive  why  they  should  be 
more  bound  in  conscience  to  keep  the  promises  of  obedience 
they  may  have  been  compelled  to  enter  into,  than  if  he  had 
been  an  ordinary  bandit.  And  this  remark  shows  us,  that  the 
celebrated  problem  in  casuistry,  as  to  the  obligation  of  com- 
pulsory promises,  has  far  more  important  consequences  than 
the  payment  of  a  petty  sum  to  a  robber.  In  two  cases,  how- 
ever, Grotius  holds  that  we  are  dispensed  from  keeping  an 
engagement  towards  an  enemy.  One  of  these  is,  when  it  has 
been  conditional,  and  the  other  party  has  not  fulfilled  his  part 
of  the  convention.  This  is,  of  course,  obvious,  and  can  only  be 
open  to  questions  as  to  the  precedence  of  the  condition.  Tho 
other  case  is  where  we  retain  what  is  due  to  us  by  way  of 
compensation,  notwithstanding  our  promise.  This  is  permis- 
sible in  certain  instances.^ 

141.  The  obligation  of  treaties  of  peace  depends  on  their 
being  concluded  by  the  authority  which,  according  to  Treaties 
the  constitution   of  the  state,  is  sovereim  for  this   ^onciuded 

■W7-  11  °        .  .    1     by  com- 

purpose.  Kmgs  who  do  not  possess  a  patrimonial  petent 
sovereignty  cannot  alienate  any  part  of  their  domin-  *""^°"*y- 
ions  without  the  consent  of  the  nation  or  its  representatives : 
they  must  even  have  the  consent  of  the  city  or  province  which 
is  thus  to  be  transferred.  In  patrimonial  kingdoms,  the  sov- 
ereign may  alienate  the  whole,  but  not  always  a  part,  at 
pleasure.  He  seems,  however,  to  admit  an  ultimate  right  of 
sovereignty,  or  dominium  emine7is,  by  which  all  states  may 
dispose  of  the  property  of  their  subjects,  and  consequently 
alienate  it  for  the  sake  of  a  gi-eat  advantage,  but  subject  to 
the  obligation  of  granting  ttiem  an  indemnity.  He  even 
holds  that  the  community  is  naturally  bound  to  indemnify  pri- 
vate subjects  for  the  losses  they  sustain  in  war,  though  this 
right  of  reparation  may  be  taken  away  by  civil  laws.  TJie 
right  of  alienation  by  a  treaty  of  peace  is  only  questionable 
between  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects :  foreign  states  may 
presume  its  validity  in  their  own  favor.^ 

142.  Treaties  of  peace  are  generally  founded  on  one  of  two 
principles ;  that  the  parties  shall  return  to  the  con-  jjjjttgy, 
dition  wherein  they  were  before  the  commencement   relating  to 
of  hostilities,  or  that  they  shall  retain  what  they  pos-   ^^'^'^' 
sess  at  their  conclusion.     The  last  is  to  be  presumed  in  a  case 
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of  doubtful  interpretation.  A  treaty  of  peace  extinguishes  all 
public  grounds  of  quarrel,  whether  known  to  exist  or  not,  but 
does  not  put  an  end  to  the  claims  of  private  men  subsisting 
before  the  war,  the  extinguishment  of  wliich  is  never  to  be 
presumed.  The  otlier  rules  of  interpretation  which  he  lays 
down  are,  as  usual  with  liim,  derived  rather  from  natui'al 
equity  than  the  practice  of  mankind,  though  with  no  neglect 
or  scorn  of  the  latter.  He  maintains  the  right  of  giving  an 
asylum  to  the  banished,  but  not  of  receiving  large  bodies  of 
men  who  abandon  their  country.^ 

143.  The  decision  of  lot  may  be  adopted  in  some  cases,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  war,  wherein  we  have  little  chance  of  resist- 
ing an  enemy.  But  that  of  single  combat,  according  to  Gro- 
tius's  opinion,  thougli  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nature,  is 
incompatible  with  Christianity ;  unless  in  the  case  where  a 
party,  unjustly  assailed,  has  no  other  means  of  defence.  Ar- 
bitration by  a  neutral  power  is  another  method  of  settling 
differences,  arid  in  this  we  are  bound  to  acquiesce.  Wars 
may  also  be  terminated  by  implicit  submission  or  by  capitula- 
tion. The  rights  wliich  tliis  gives  to  a  conqueror  have  been 
already  discussed.  He  concludes  this  chapter  with  a  few 
observations  upon  hostages  and  pledges.  With  respect  to  the 
latter,  he  holds  that  they  may  be  reclaimed  after  any  lapse  of 
time,  unless  there  is  a  presumption  of  tacit  abandonment.^ 

144.  A  truce  is  an  interval  of  war,  and  does  not  require  % 
Truces  and  frcsh  declaration  at  its  close.  No  act  of  hostility  is 
conventions,  lawful  during  its  Continuance :  the  infringement  of 
this  rule  by  either  party  gives  the  other  a  right  to  take  up 
arms  without  delay.  Safe  conducts  are  to  be  construed  libe- 
rally, rejecting  every  meaning  of  the  words  wliich  does  not 
reach  their  spirit.  Thus  a  safe  conduct  to  go  to  a  place  im- 
plies the  right  of  returning  unmolested.  The  ransom  of 
prisoners  ought  to  be  favored.'  A  state  is  bound  by  the  con- 
ventions in  war  made  by  its  officers,  provided  they  are  such  as 
may  reasonably  be  presumed  to  lie  within  their  delegated  au- 
thority, or  such  as  they  have  a  special  commission  to  warrant, 
known  to  the  other  contracting  party.  A  state  is  also  bound 
by  its  tacit  ratification  in  permitting  the  execution  of  any  part 
of  such  a  treaty,  though  in  itself  not  obligatory,  and  also  by 
availing  itself  of  any  advantage  thereby.  Giotius  dwells 
after wai'ds  on  many  distinctions  relating  to  this  subject,  wliicli, 
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however,  as  far  as  they  do  not  resolve  themselves  into  the 
general  principle,  are  to  be  considered  on  the  ground  of  posi- 
tive regulation.* 

145.  Private  persons,  whether  bearing  arras  or  not,  are  as 
much  bound  as  their  superiors  by  the  engagements  ,j.^^^  ^j 
they  contract  with  an  enemy.  This  applies  particu-  private 
larly  to  the  parole  of  a  piisoner.  The  engagement  P'''^'""* 
not  to  serve  again,  though  it  has  been  held  null  by  some 
jurists,  as  contrary  to  our  obligation  towards  our  country,  is 
valid.  It  has  been  a  question,  whether  the  state  ought  to 
compel  its  citizens  to  keep  their  word  towards  the  enemy. 
The  better  opinion  is,  that  it  should  do  so ;  and  this  has  been 
the  practice  of  the  most  civilized  nations.^  Those  who  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  a  state  engage  to  do 
nothing  hostile  towards  it.  Hence  such  actions  as  that  of 
Zopyrus,  who  betrayed  Babylon  under  the  guise  of  a  refugee, 
are  not  excusable.  Several  sorts  of  tacit  engagements  are 
established  by  the  usage  of  nations,  as  that  of  raising  a  white 
flag  in  token  of  a  desire  to  suspend  arms.  These  are  excep- 
tions from  the  general  rule  which  authorizes  deceit  in  war.^ 
In  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  whole  treatise,  Grotius  briefly 
exhorts  all  states  to  preserve  good  faith  and  to  seek  peace  at 
all  times,  upon  the  mild  principles  of  Christianity.* 

146.  If  the  reader  has  had  the  patience  to  make  his  way 
through  the  abstract  of  Grotius,  De  Jure  Belli,  objections 
that  we  have  placed  before  him,  he  will  be  fully  ^.^J^Jb''"^' 
prepared  to  judge  of  the  criticisms  made  upon  this  I'aiey,  un- 
treatise  by  Paley ,  and  Dugald  Stewart.  "  The  '^^"'"'^^^ 
writings  of  Grotius  and  Putfendorf,"  says  the  former,  "  are 
of  too  forensic  a  cast,  too  much  mixed  up  with  civil  law 
and  with  the  jurisprudence  of  Germany,  to  answer  precisely 
the  design  of  a  system  of  ethics,  the  direction  of  private 
consciences  in  the  general  conduct  of  human  life."  But  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  Grotius  (we  are  not  at  present 
concerned  with  Puffendorf )  to  furnish  a  system  of  ethics ; 
nor  did  any  one  ever  hold  forth  his  treatise  in  this  light. 
Upon  some  most  important  branches  of  morality  he  has  cer- 
tainly dwelt  so  fully  as  to  answer  the  purpose  of  "  directing 
the  private  conscience  in  the  conduct  of  life."  The  great 
aim,  however,  of  his  inquiries  was  to  ascertain  the  principles 
of  natural  right  applicable  to  independent  com'a unities. 
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147.  Paley,  it  must  be  owned,  has  a  more  specious  jrround 
of  accusation  in  his  next  charge  against  Grotius  for  the 
prolusion  of  classical  quotations.  "  To  any  thing  more  than 
ornament  they  can  make  no  claim.  To  propose  them  as 
serious  arguments,  gravely  to  attempt  to  establish  or  fortify 
a  moral  duty  by  the  testimony  of  a  Greek  or  Roman  poet, 
is  to  trifle  with  the  reader,  or  rather  take  off  his  attention 
from  all  just  principles  in  morals." 

148.  A  late  eminent  writer  has  answered   this   from  the 

text  of  Grotius,  but  in  more  eloquent  language 
Mackin-  than  Grotius  could  have  employed.  "Another 
*"^**"  answer,"  says  Mackintosh,  "  is  due  to  some  of  those 

who  have  criticised  Grotius  ;  and  that  answer  might  be  given 
in  the  words  of  Grotius  himself.  He  was  not  of  such  a 
stupid  and  servile  cast  of  mind,  as  to  quote  the  opinions  of 
poets  or  orators,  of  historians  and  philosophers,  as  those 
of  judges  from  whose  decision  there  was  no  appeal.  He 
quotes  them,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  as  witnesses,  whose  con- 
spiring testimony,  mightily  strengthened  and  confirmed  by 
their  discordance  on  almost  every  other  subject,  is  a  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  unanimity  of  the  whole  human  race  on 
the  great  rules  of  duty  and  the  fundam.ental  principles  of 
morals.  On  such  matters,  poets  and  orators  are  the  most 
unexceptionable  of  all  witnesses  :  for  they  address  themselves 
to  the  general  feelings  and  sympathies  of  mankind ;  they 
are  neither  warped  by  system,  nor  perverted  by  sophistry; 
they  can  attain  none  of  their  objects,  they  can  neither  please 
nor  persuade,  if  they  dwell  on  moral  sentiments  not  in 
unison  with  those  of  their  readers.  No  system  of  moral 
philosophy  can  surely  disregard  the  general  feelings  of  human 
nature,  and  the  according  judgment  of  all  ages  and  nations. 
But  where  are  these  feelings  and  that  judgment  recorded  and 
preserved  ?  In  those  very  writings  which  Grotius  is  gravely 
blamed  for  having  quoted.  The  usages  and  laws  of  nations, 
the  events  of  history,  the  opinions  of  philosophers,  the  senti- 
ments of  orators  and  poets,  as  well  as  the  observation  of 
common  life,  are,  in  truth,  the  materials  out  of  which  the 
science  of  morality  is  formed ;  and  those  who  neglect  them 
are  justly  chargeable  with  a  vain  attempt  to  philosophize 
without  regard  to  fact  and  experience,  —  the  sole  foundation 
of  all  true  philosophy."^ 

1  Mackintosh,  Discoursa  on  the  Study  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  p.  2t 
(edit.  1828). 
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149.  The  passage  in  Grotius  which  has  suggested  thia 
noble  defence  will  be  found  above.  It  will  be  seen,  on 
reference  to  it,  that  he  proposes  to  quote  the  poets  and 
orators  cautiously,  and  rather  as  ornamental  than  authori- 
tative supports  of  his  ai-gument.  In  no  one  instance,  I 
beheve,  will  he  be  found  to  "  enforce  a  moral  duty,"  as  Paley 
imagines,  by  their  sanction.  It  is,  nevertlieless,  to  be  fairly 
acknowledged,  that  he  lias  sometimes  gone  a  good  deal  farther 
than  the  rules  of  a  pure  taste  allow  in  accumulating  quota- 
tions from  the  poets ;  and  that,  in  an  age  so  impatient  of 
prolixity  as  the  last,  this  has  stood  much  in  the  way  of  the 
general  reader. 

150.  But  these  criticisms  of  Paley  contain  very  trifling 
censure  in  comparison  with  the  unbounded  scorn  censures 
poured  on  Grotius  by  Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  first  ofSt«wart. 
Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Philosophy.  I  have  never 
read  these  pages  of  an  author  whom  I  had  unfortunately  not 
the  opportunity  of  personally  knowing,  but  whose  researches 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  delight  and  advantage  of 
mankind,  without  pain  and  surprise.  It  would  be  too  much 
to  say,  that,  in  several  parts  of  this  Dissertation,  by  no  means 
in  the  first  class  of  Stewart's  writings,  other  proofs  of  precipi- 
tate judgment  do  not  occur ;  but  that  he  should  have  spoken 
of  a  work  so  distinguished  by  fame,  and  so  effective,  as  he 
himself  admits,  over  the  public  mind  of  Europe,  in  terms 
of  unmingled  depreciation,  without  having  done  more  than 
glanced  at  some  of  its  pages,  is  an  extraordinary  symptom 
of  that  tendency  towards  prejudices,  hasty  but  inveterate,  of 
which  this  eminent  man  seems  to  have  been  not  a  little 
susceptible.  The  attack  made  by  Stewart  on  those  who  have 
taken  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  as  their  theme,  and 
especially  on  Grotius,  who  stands  forward  in  that  list,  is  pro- 
tracted for  several  pages ;  and  it  would  be  tedious  to  examine 
every  sentence  in  succession.  Were  I  to  do  so,  it  is  not,  in 
my  opinion,  an  exaggeration  to  say,  that  almost  every  suc- 
cessive sentence  would  lie  open  to  criticism.  But  let  us 
take  the  chief  heads  of  accusation. 

151.  "Grotius,"  we   are  told,  "under   the  title  De  Jure 
Belli   ac    Pacis,  has  aimed   at  a  complete   system   Answer  to 
of  natural  law.     Condillac  says,  that  he  chose  the   t'lem. 
title  in  order  to  excite  a  more  general  curiosity."     The  total 
erroneousness  of  this  passage  must  appear  to  every  one  who 
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has  seen  what  Grotius  declares  to  have  been  his  primary 
object.  He  chose  the  title  because  it  came  nearest  to  express 
that  object,  —  the  ascertainment  of  laws  binding  on  inde- 
pendent communities  in  their  mutual  relations,  whether  of 
Avai"  or  peace.  But  as  it  was  not  possible  to  lay  down  any 
solid  principles  of  interntttional  right  till  the  notions  of  right 
of  sovereignty,  of  dominion  over  things  and  persons,  of  war 
itself,  were  clearly  established,  it  became  indispensable  to 
build  upon  a  more  extensive  basis  than  later  writers  on  the 
law  of  nations,  who  found  the  labor  performed  to  their  hands, 
have  thought  necessary.  All  ethical  philosophy,  even  in 
those  parts  whicli  bear  a  near  relation  to  jurisprudence  and 
to  international  law,  was,  in  the  age  of  Grotius,  a  chaos  of 
incoherent  and  arbitrary  notions,  brought  in  from  various 
sources, — from  the  ancient  schools,  from  the  Scriptures,  the 
fathers,  the  canons,  the  casuistical  theologians,  the  rabbins, 
the  jurists,  as  well  as  from  the  practice  and  sentiments  of 
every  civilized  nation,  past  and  present,  tlie  Jews,  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  the  trading  republics,  the  chivalrous  kingdoms 
of  modern  Elurope.  If  Grotius  has  not  wholly  disentangled 
himself  from  tliis  bewildering  maze,  through  which  he  pain- 
fully traces  his  way  l)y  the  lights  of  reason  and  revelation,  he 
has  at  least  cleared  up  much,  and  put  others  still  oftener 
in  the  right  path,  where  he  has  not  been  able  to  follow  it. 
Condillae,  as  here  quoted  by  Stewart,  has  anticipated  Paley's 
charge  against  Grotius,  of  laboring  to  support  his  conclusions 
by  the  authority  of  others,  and  of  producing  a  long  string 
of  quotations  to  prove  tlie  most  indubitable  propositions.  In 
what  degree  this  very  exaggerated  remark  is  true,  we  have 
already  seen.  But  it  should  be  kept  in  mind,  that  neither 
the  disposition  of  the  age  in  which  Grotius  lived,  nor  the  real 
necessity  of  illustrating  every  part  of  his  inquiries  by  the 
precedent  usages  of  mankind,  would  permit  him  to  treat  of 
moral  philosophy  as  of  the  abstract  theorems  of  geometry. 
If  his  erudition  has  sometimes  obstructed  or  misled  him, 
which  perhaps  has  not  so  frequently  happened  as  these  critics 
assume,  it  is  still  true,  that  a  contemptuous  ignorance  of  what 
has  been  done  or  has  been  taught,  such  as  belonged  to  the 
school  of  Condillae  and  to  that  of  Paley,  does  not  very  well 
qualify  the  moral  philosopher  for  inquiry  into  the  principles 
which  are  to  regulate  human  nature. 

152.  "Among  the  different  ideas,"  Stewart  observes,  "wliicli 
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have  been  formed  of  natural  jurisprudence,  one  of  the  most 
common,  especially  in  the  earlier  systems,  supposes  its  object 
to  be,  to  lay  down  those  rules-  of  justice  which  would  be 
binding  on  men  living  in  a  social  state  without  any  positive 
institutions ;  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called  by  writers  on  this 
subject,  living  together  in  a  state  of  nature.  This  idea  of  the 
province  of  jurisprudence  seems  to  have  been  ujipermost  in 
the  mind  of  Grotius  in  various  parts  of  his  treatise."  Alter 
some  conjectures  on  the  motives  which  led  the  early  writers 
to  take  this  view  of  national  law,  and  admitting  that  the  rules 
of  justice  are  in  every  case  precise  and  indispensable,  and 
that  their  authority  is  altogether  independent  of  that  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  he  deems  it  "obviously  absurd  to  spend  much 
time  in  speculating  about  the  principles  of  this  natural  law, 
as  applicable  to  men  before  the  institution  of  governments." 
It  may  possibly  be  as  al)surd  as  he  thinks  it.  But  where  has 
Grotius  shown,  that  this  condition  of  natural  society  was 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts  ?  Of  the  state  of  nature,  as  it 
existed  among  individuals  before  the  foundation  of  any  civil 
institutions,  he  says  no  more  than  was  requisite  in  order  to 
exhibit  the  origin  of  those  rights  which  spi'ing  from  property 
and  government.  But  that  he  has,  in  some  part  especially 
of  his  second  book,  dwelt  upon  the  rules  of  justice  binding  on 
men  subsequent  to  the  institution  of  property,  but  independ- 
ently of  positive  laws,  is  most  certain ;  nor  is  it  possible  for 
any  one  to  do  otherwise  who  does  not  follow  llobbes  in  con- 
founding moral  with  legal  obligation  ;  a  theory  to  which  Mr. 
Stewart  was  of  all  men  the  most  averse. 

153.  Natural  jurisprudence  is  a  tei-m  that  is  not  always 
taken  in  the  same  sense.  It  seems  to  be  of  English  origin  ; 
nor  am  I  certain,  though  my  memory  may  deceive  me,  that  I 
have  ever  met  with  it  in  Latin  or  in  French.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, as  jurisprudence  means  the  science  of  law,  and  is 
especially  employed  with  respect  to  the  Roman,  natui-al  juris- 
prudence must  be  the  science  of  morals,  or  the  law  of  nature. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  this  sense,  co-extensive  with  ethics,  and 
comprehends  the  rules  of  temperance,  liberality,  and  benevo- 
lence, as  much  as  those  of  justice.  Stewart,  however,  seems 
to  consider  this  idea  of  jurisprudence  as  an  arbitrary  exten- 
sion of  the  science  derived  from  the  technical  phnu-eology  of 
the  Roman  law.  "  Some  vague  notion  of  this  kind,"  he  says, 
■'has  manifestly  given  birth  to  many  of  the  digressions  of 
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Grotius."  It  may  have  been  seen  by  the  analysis  of  the 
entire  treatise  of  Grotius,  above  given,  that  none  of  his  digres- 
sions, if  such  they  are  to  be  called,  have  originated  in  any 
vague  notion  of  an  identity,  or  proper  analogy,  between  the 
strict  rules  of  justice  and  those  of  the  other  virtues.  The 
Aristotelian  division  of  justice  into  commutative  and  distribu- 
tive, which  Grotius  has  adopted,  might  seem  in  some  respect 
to  bear  out  this  supposition ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  con- 
text of  Stewart's  observations,  that  he  was  referring  only  to 
the  former  species,  or  justice  in  its  more  usual  sense,  the 
observance  of  perfect  rights,  whose  limits  may  be  accurately 
determined,  and  whose  violation  may  be  redressed. 

154.  Natural  jurisprudence  has  another  sense  imposed  upon 
it  by  Adam  Smith.  According  to  this  sense,  its  object,  in  the 
words  of  Stewart,  is  "  to  ascertain  the  general  principles  of 
justice  which  ought  to  be  recognized  in  every  municipal  code, 
and  to  which  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every  legislator  to 
accommodate  his  institutions."  Grotius,  in  Smith's  opinion, 
was  "the  first  who  attempted  to  give  the  world  any  thing 
like  a  system  of  those  principles  which  ought  to  run  through, 
and  to  be  the  foundation  of,  the  laws  of  all  nations ;  and  his 
treatise  on  the  laws  of  peace  and  war,  with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions, is,  perhaps,  at  this  day  the  most  complete  book  that 
has  yet  been  given  on  the  subject." 

155.  The  first,  probably,  in  modern  times,  who  conceived 
the  idea  of  an  universal  jurisprudence  was  Lord  Bacon.  He 
places  among  the  desiderata  of  political  science  the  province 
of  universal  justice  or  the  sources  of  law.  "Id  nunc  agatur, 
ut  fontes  justitire  et  utilitatis  publicte  petantur,  et  in  singulis 
juris  partibus  character  quidam  et  idea  justi  exhibeatur,  ad 
quern  particulariura  regnorura  et  rerumpublicjirum  leges  pro- 
bare,  atque  inde  emendationem  moliri,  quisque,  cui  hsec  cordi 
erit  et  curte,  possit."^  The  maxims  which  follow  are  an  admi- 
rable illustration  of  the  principles  which  should  regulate  the 
enactment  and  expression  of  laws,  as  well  as  of  much  that 
should  guide,  in  a  general  manner,  the  decision  of  courts  of 
justice.  They  touch  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  any  subject  which 
Grotius  has  handled ;  but  certainly  come  far  closer  to  natural 
jurisprudence,  in  the  sense  of  Smith,  inasmuch  as  they  con- 
tain principles  which  have  no  limitation  to  the  circumstances 
of  particular   societies.      These   maxims   of  Bacon,   and   all 

*  De  Augmentis,  lib.  viii. 
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Others  that  seem  properly  to  come  within  the  province  of  juris- 
prudence in  this  sense,  which  is  now  become  not  uncommon, 
the  science  of  universal  law,  are  resolvable  partly  into  those 
of  natural  justice,  partly  into  those  of  public  expediency. 
Little,  however,  could  be  objected  against  the  admission  of 
universal  jurisprudence,  in  this  sense,  among  the  sciences. 
But  if  it  is  meant  that  any  systematic  science,  whether  by  the 
name  of  jurisprudence  or  legislation,  can  be  laid  down  as  to 
the  principles  which  ought  to  determine  the  institutions  of  all 
nations,  or  that,  in  other  words,  the  laws  of  each  separate 
community  ought  to  be  regulated  by  any  universal  standard, 
in  matters  not  depending  upon  eternal  justice,  we  must  demur 
to  receiving  so  very  disputable  a  proposition.  It  is  probable 
that  Adam  Smith  had  no  thoughts  of  asserting  it ;  yet  his 
language  is  not  very  clear,  and  he  seems  to  have  assigned 
some  object  to  Grotius  distinct  from  the  establishment  of 
natural  and  international  law.  "Whether  this  was,"  says 
Stewart,  "  or  was  not,  the  leading  object  of  Grotius,  it  is  not 
material  to  decide ;  but,  if  this  was  his  object,  it  will  not  be 
disputed  that  he  has  executed  his  d(3sign  in  a  very  desultory 
manner,  and  that  he  often  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  it  alto- 
gether, in  the  midst  of  those  miscellaneous  speculations  on 
political,  ethical,  and  historical  subjects,  which  form  so  large  a 
portion  of  his  treatise,  and  which  so  frequently  succeed  each 
other  without  any  apparent  connection  or  common  aim." 

156.  The  unfairness  of  this  passage  it  is  now  hardly  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  point  out.  The  reader  has  been  enabled 
to  answer  that  no  political  speculation  will  be  found  in  the 
volume  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis,  unless  the  disquisition  on 
the  origin  of  human  society  is  thus  to  be  denominated ;  that  the 
instances  continually  adduced  from  history  are  always  in  illus- 
tration of  the  main  argument ;  and  that  what  are  here  called 
ethical  speculations  are  in  fact  the  real  subject  of  the  book, 
since  it  avowedly  treats  of  obligations  on  the  conscience  of 
mankind,  and  especially  of  their  rulers.  Whether  the  vari- 
ous topics  in  this  treatise  "  succeed  each  other  without  appa- 
rent connection  or  common  aim,"  may  best  be  seen  by  the 
titles  of  the  chapters,  or  by  the  analysis  of  their  contents. 
There  are  certamly  a  very  few  of  these  that  have  little  in 
common,  even  by  deduction  or  analogy,  with  international 
law ;  though  scarce  any,  I  think,  which  do  not  rise  naturally 
out  of  ttie  previous  discussion.      Exuberances  of  this   kind 
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are  so  common  in  writers  of  great  reputation,  that,  where  they 
do  not  transgress  more  than  Grotius  has  done,  the  censure  of 
irrelevancy  has  been  always  reckoned  hypercritical. 

157.  "The  Roman  system  of  jurisprudence,"  Mr.  Stewart 
proceeds  "  seems  to  have  warped,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree, 
the  notions  of  Grotius  on  all  questions  connected  with  the 
theory  of  legislation,  and  to  have  diverted  his  attention  from 
that  philosophical  idea  of  law  so  well  expressed  by  Cicero : 
'  Non  a  pra^toris  edicto,  neque  a  duodecim  tabulis,  sed  penitus 
ex  intima  philosophia  hauriendam  juris  disciplinam.'  In  this 
idolatry,  indeed,  of  the  Roman  law,  he  has  not  gone  so  far  as 
some  of  his  commentators,  who  have  affirmed  that  it  is  only  a 
different  name  for  the  law  of  nature  ;  but  that  his  partiality  for 
his  professional  pursuits  has  often  led  him  to  overlook  the 
immense  difference  between  the  state  of  society  in  ancient  and 
modern  Europe  will  not,  I  believe,  now  be  disputed."  It  is 
probable  that  it  will  be  disputed  by  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  Grotius.  The  questions  connected  with  the  theory  of 
legislation  which  he  has  discussed  are  chiefly  those  relating 
to  the  acquisition  and  alienation  of  property  in  some  of  the 
earlier  chapters  of  the  second  book.  That  he  has  not,  in 
these  disquisitions,  adopted  all  the  determinations  of  the 
Roman  jurists,  is  certain :  whether  he  may  in  any  parti- 
cular instance  have  adhered  to  them  more  than  the  best 
theory  of  legislation  would  admit,  is  a  matter  of  variable 
opinion.  But  Stewart,  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  civil 
laws,  appears  to  have  much  underrated  their  value.  In  most 
questions  of  private  right,  they  foi-m  the  great  ba>is  of  every 
modern  legislation  ;  and  as  all  civilized  nations,  including  our 
own,  have  derived  a  large  portion  of  their  jurisprudence 
from  this  source,  so  even  the  theorists,  who  would  disdain  to 
be  ranked  as  disciples  of  Paullus  and  Papinian,  are  not 
ashamed  to  be  their  plagiaries. 

158.  It  has  been  thrown  out  against  Grotius  by  Rousseau,' 

—  and  the  same  insinuation  may  be  found  in  other 
vin*diMted  Writers,  —  that  he  confounds  the  fact  with  the  right, 
against        ^j^^  jj^g  dutics  of  natious  with  their  practice.     How 

little  foundation  there  is  for  this  calumny  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent  to  our  readers.  Scrupulous,  as  a  casuist,  to 
an  excess  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  security  and  welfare  of 
good  men,  he  was  the  first,  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  con* 

>  Contrat  Social. 
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fessional  or  tlie  chiircli,  to  ponr  the  dictates  of  a  saint-lika 
innocence  into  the  ears  of  p"inces.  It  is  true,  that  in  recog- 
nizing the  legitimacy  of  slavery,  and  in  carrying  too  far  tlie 
principles  of  obedience  to  governraent,  he  may  be  thought  to 
have  deprived  mankind  of  some  of  their  security  against 
injustice ;  but  this  is  exceedingly  different  from  a  sanction  to 
it.  An  implicit  deference  to  what  he  took  for  divine  truth 
was  the  first  axiom  in  the  philosophy  of  Grotius.  If  he  was 
occasionally  deceived  in  his  application  of  this  principle,  it 
was  but  according  to  the  notions  of  his  age;  but  those  who 
wholly  reject  the  authority  must,  of  course,  want  a  common 
standard  by  which  his  speculations  in  moral  philosophy  can 
be  reconciled  with  their  own. 

159.  I  must  now  quit  a  subject  upon  which,  perhaps,  I 
have  dwelt  too  long.  The  high  fame  of  Dugald  Stewart  hfia 
rendered  it  a  sort  of  duty  to  vindicate  from  his  hasty  een 
sures  the  memory  of  one  still  more  illustrious  in  reputation, 
till  the  hii)se  of  time  and  the  fickleness  of  literary  fashion 
conspired  with  the  popularity  of  his  assailants  to  magnify  his 
defects,  and  meet  the  very  name  of  his  famous  treatise  with 
a  kind  of  scornful  ridicule.  That  Stewart  had  never  read 
much  of  Grotius,  or  even  gone  over  the  titles  of  his  chap- 
ters, is  very  manifest ;  and  he  displays  a  similar  ignorance 
as  to  the  other  writers  on  natural  law,  who  for  more  than 
a  century  afterwards,  as  he  admits  himself,  exercised  a  great 
influence  over  the  studies  of  Europe.  I  have  commented 
upon  very  few,  comparatively,  of  the  sli])S  which  occur  in 
his  pages  on  this  subject. 

160.  The  arrangement  of  Grotius  has  been  blamed  as 
unscientific  by  a  more  friendly  judge,  Sir  James  insamnge 
Mackintosh.     Though  I  do  not  feel  very  strongly  °"^"'- 

the  force  of  his  objections,  it  is  evident  that  the  law  of  nature 
might  have  been  established  on  its  basis,  before  the  author 
passed  forward  to  any  disquisition  upon  its  reference  to  in- 
dependent communities.  This  would  have  changed  a  good 
deal  the  principal  object  that  Grotius  had  in  view,  and 
brought  his  treatise,  in  point  of  method,  very  near  to  that 
of  Puffendorf.  But  assuming,  as  he  did,  the  authority  recog- 
nized by  those  for  whom  he  wrote,  that  of  the  Scriptures, 
he  was  less  inclined  to  dwell  on  the  proof  which  reason 
affords  for  a  natural  law,  though  fully  satisfied  of  its  validity 
even  without  reference  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
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161.  The  real  faults  of  Grotius,  leading  to  erroneous 
determinations,  seem  to  be  rather  an  unnecessary 
^  **  ■  scrupulousness,  and  somewhat  of  old  theological  pre- 
judice, from  which  scarce  any  man  in  his  age,  who  was  not 
wholly  indifferent  to  religion,  had  liberated  himself.  The 
notes  of  Barbeyi'ac  seldom  fail  to  cori-ect  tliis  leaning. 
Several  later  writers  on  international  law  have  treated  his 
doctrine  of  an  universal  law  of  nations,  founded  on  the 
agreement  of  mankind,  as  an  empty  chimera  of  his  inven- 
tion. But  if  he  only  meant  by  this  the  tacit  consent,  or. 
in  other  words,  the  general  custom,  of  civilized  nations,  it 
does  not  appear  that  there  is  much  difference  between  his 
theory  and  that  of  Wolf  or  VatteL 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY    OF    POETRY    FROM    1600    TO    1650. 


Sect.  I.  —  On  Italian  Poetry. 

Characters  of  the  Poets  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  —  Sometimes  too  much  lepi*. 
ciated  —  Marioi  —  Tassoni  —  Chiabrera. 

1.  At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  few  remained  in 
Italy  to  whom  posterity  has  assigned  a  considerable 
reputation  for  their  poetry.     But  the  ensuing  period  mation  of 
has  stood  lower,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  opinion  of    theSeicea- 
later  ages,  than  any  other  since  the  revival  of  letters. 

The  seicentisti,  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were 
stigmatized  in  modern  criticism,  till  the  word  has  been 
associated  with  nothing  but  false  taste  and  every  thing  that 
should  be  shunned  and  despised.  Those  who  had  most 
influence  in  leading  the  literary  judgment  of  Italy  went  back, 
some  almost  exclusively  to  the  admiration  of  Petrarch  and 
his  contemporai'ies,  some  to  the  various  writers  who  culti- 
vated their  native  poetry  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Salvini 
is  of  the  former  class ;    Muratori,  of  the  latter.^ 

2.  The  last  age,  that  is  the  concluding  twenty  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  brought  with  it,  in  many  respects, 

a  change  of  public  sentiment  in  Italy.  A  mascu-  so  jfreat  w 
line  turn  of  thought,  an  expanded  grasp  of  philosophy,  'overly- 
a  thirst,  ardent  to  excess,  for  great  exploits  and  noble  praise, 
has  distinguished  the  Italian  people  of  the  last  fifty  years 
from  their  pi'ogenitors  of  several  preceding  generations. 
It  is  possible  that  the  enhanced  relative  importance  of  the 
Lombards   in   their   national   literature   may  have  not  been 

'  Muratori,  Delia  Perfetta  Poesia,  is  one    tained  some  remarks  by  SalTini,  a  bigoted 
of  the  best  books  of  criticism  in  the  Italian     Floreutinu. 
language :  in  the  second  volume  are  cou- 
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without  its  influence  in  rendering  the  public  taste  less  fas- 
tidious as  to  purity  of  languaj^e,  less  fine  in  that  part  of 
esthetic  discernment  which  relates  to  the  grace  and  felicity 
of  expression,  while  it  became  also  more  apt  to  demand 
originality,  nervousness,  and  the  power  of  exciting  emotion. 
Tlie  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  may,  in  some  ciuses, 
have  gained  by  this  revolution ;  but  those  of  the  preceding 
ages,  especially  the  Petrarchists  whom  Bembo  had  led,  have 
certainly  lost  ground  in  national  admiration. 

3.  Rubbi,  editor  of  the  voluminous  collection  called  Par- 
„  .     ,      naso  Italiano,  had  the  courage    to   extol  the  seicen- 

Praise  of  .     ,         ,     .  .  if  i  i 

them  by  tisti  for  tlicir  gcuius  and  lancy,  and  even  to  place 
Kubbi.  them,  in  all  but  style,  above  their  predecessors. 
"  Give  them,"  he  says,  "  but  grace  and  purity,  take  from  them 
their  capricious  exaggerations,  their  perpetual  and  forced 
metaphors,  you  will  think  Marini  the  first  poet  of  Italy ;  and 
his  followers,  with  their  fulness  of  imagery  and  personifi- 
cation, will  make  you  forget  their  monotonous  predecessors. 
I  do  not  advise  you  to  make  a  study  of  tlie  seiceiitisti ;  it 
would  spoil  your  style,  perhaps  your  imagination :  I  only  tell 
you  that  they  were  the  true  Italian  poets.  Tliey  wanted  a 
good  style,  it  is  admitted ;  but  they  were  so  far  from  wanting 
genius  and  imagination,  that  these  perhaps  tended  to  impair 
their  style."  ^ 

4.  It  is  probable  that  every  native  critic  would  think  some 
Also  by  parts  of  this  panegyric,  and  especially  the  strongly 
Saifi.  hyperbolical  praise  of  Marini,  carried  too  far.  But 
I  am  not  sure  that  we  should  be  wrong  in  agreeing  with 
Rubbi,  that  there  is  as  much  catholic  poetry,  by  which  I  mean 
that  which  is  good  in  all  ages  and  countries,  in  some  of 
the  minor  productions  of  the  seventeenth  as  in  those  of  the 
pixteenth  age.  The  sonnets,  especially,  have  more  indi- 
\iduality  and  more  meaning.  In  this,  however,  I  should 
wish  to  include  the  latter  portion  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Salfi,  a  writer  of  more  taste  and  judgment  than  Rubbi,  has 
recently  taken  the  same  side,  and  remarked  the  superior 
originality,  the  more  determi!?ed  individuality,  the  greater 
variety  of  subjects ;  above  all,  what  the  Italians  now  most 
value,  the  more  earnest  patriotism  of  the  later  poets.^     Thoso 

1  Parnaso  Ituliano,  vol.  xli.    (Awertimento.)    Rubbi,  however,  gives  but  two,  ou» 
of  his  loug  collection  in  fifty  volumes,  to  the  writere  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
»  Salfi,  Uiit.  Litt  de  I'ltalie  (coi>*inuation  de  Ginguene),  vol.  xii.  p.  42i. 
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immediately  before  us,  belonging  to  the  first  l.alf  of  the 
century,  are  less  numerous  than  in  the  former  age :  the  son- 
neteers especially  have  produced  much  less ;  and  in  the 
collections  of  poetry,  even  in  that  of  Rubbi,  notwithstanding 
his  eulogy,  they  take  up  very  httle  room.  Some,  however, 
have  obtained  a  durable  renown,  and  are  better  known  in 
Europe  than  any,  except  the  Tassos,  that  flourished  in  the 
last  fifty  years  of  the  golden  age. 

5.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  praise  of  a  masculine 
genius,  either  in  thought  or  language,  cannot  be  Adonecf 
bestowed  on  the  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century  ■*^''''""- 
whom  his  contemporaries  most  admired,  —  Giovanni  Battista 
Marini.  lie  is,  on  the  contrary,  more  deficient  than  all  the 
rest  in  such  qualities,  and  is  indebted  to  the  very  opposite 
characteristics  for  the  sinister  influence  which  he  exerted  on 
the  public  taste.  He  was  a  Neapolitan  by  birth,  and  gave 
to  the  world  his  famous  Adone  in  1623.  As  he  was  then 
fifty-four  years  old,  it  may  be  presumed,  from  the  character 
of  the  poem,  that  it  was  in  great  part  written  long  before ; 
and  he  had  already  acquired  a  considerable  reputation  by  his 
other  works.  The  Adone  was  received  with  an  unbounded 
and  ill-judging  approbation:  ill-judging  in  a  critical  sense, 
because  the  faults  of  this  poem  are  incapable  of  defence ; 
but  not  unnatural,  as  many  parallel  instances  of  the  world's 
enthusiasm  have  shown.  No  one  had  betbre  carried  the  cor- 
ruption of  taste  so  far :  extravagant  metaphors,  false  thoughts, 
and  conceits  on  equivocal  words,  are  very  frequent  in  the 
Adone ;  and  its  author  stands  accountable,  in  some  measure, 
for  his  imitators,  who,  during  more  than  half  a  century,  looked 
up  to  Marini  with  emulous  folly,  and  frequently  succeeded  in 
greater  deviations  from  pure  taste,  without  his  imagination 
and  elegance. 

6.  The  Adone  is  one  of  the  longest  poems  in  the  world  ; 
containing  more  than  45,000  lines.  He  has  shown  itecharac- 
some  ingenuity  in  filling  up  the  canvas  of  so  slight   *^' 

a  story  by  additional  incidents  from  his  own  invention,  and 
by  long  episodes  allusive  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
But  the  subject,  expanded  so  interminably,  is  essentially 
destitute  of  any  superior  interest,  and  fit  only  for  an  ener- 
vated people,  barren  of  high  thoughts  and  high  ai'tions,  —  the 
Italy,  notwithstanding  some  bright  exceptions,  of  the  seven- 
•teenth  century.     If  we  could  overcome  this  essential  source 
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of  weariness,  the  Adone  has  much  to  delight  our  fancy  and 
our  ear.  Marini  is,  more  than  any  other  poet,  the  counter- 
part of  Ovid  :  his  fertility  of  imagination,  his  ready  accumu- 
lation of  circumstances  and  expressions,  his  easy  flow  of 
language,  his  harmonious  versification,  are  in  no  degree 
inferior ;  his  faults  are  also  the  same  ;  for  in  Ovid  we  have 
all  the  overstrained  figures  and  false  conceits  of  Marini.  But 
the  Italian  poet  was  incapable  of  imitating  the  truth  to 
nature,  and  depth  of  feeling,  which  appear  in  many  parts  of 
his  ancient  prototype ;  nor  has  he  as  vigorous  an  expression. 
Never  does  Marini  rise  to  any  high  pitch :  few  stanzas, 
perhaps,  are  remembered  by  natives  for  their  beauty ;  but 
matiy  are  graceful  and  pleasing,  all  are  easy  and  musical.^ 
"  Perhaps,"  says  Salfi,  "  with  the  exception  of  Ariosto,  no  one 
has  been  more  a  poet  by  nature  than  he  ;"^  a  praise,  however, 
which  may  justly  seem  hyperbolical  to  those  who  recaU  their 
attention  to  the  highest  attributes  of  poetry. 

7.  Marini  belongs  to  that  very  numerous  body  of  poetb, 
Andpopu-  who,  delighted  with  the  spontaneity  of  their  ideas, 
lanty.  never  reject  any  that  arise :  their  parental  love 
forbids  all  preference  ;  and  an  impartial  law  of  gavelkind 
sliares  their  i)age  among  all  the  offspring  of  their  brain. 
Such  were  Ovid  and  Lucan,  and  such  have  been  some  of  our 
own  poets  of  great  genius  and  equal  fame.  Their  fertility 
astonishes  the  reader,  and  he  enjoys  for  a  time  the  abundant 
banquet ;  but  satiety  is  too  sure  a  consequence,  and  he  returns 
with  less  pleasure  to  a  second  perusal.  The  censure  of  criti- 
cism falls  invariably,  and  sometimes  too  harshly,  on  this  sort 
of  poetry :  it  is  one  of  those  cases  where  the  critic  and  the 
world  are  most  at  variance ;   but  the  world  is  apt,  in  this 

1  Five  stanzas  of  the  seventh  canto,  be-  K  cantino  a  Cupidine,  ed  a  Bromio, 

mg  a  choral  song  of  sat.vrs  and  bacchanti,  Con  numeri  poetici  un  eiicomio." 

are  thrown  into  versi  si/niccioli,  and  have  Cant.  vii.  st.  IIH. 

been  accounted  by  the  lUilians  an  extraor-  Though  this  metrical  skill  may  not  be 

dinary  effort  ofskiU,  from  the  difficulty  of  ^f  ^^^^   highest  merit  in  poetry,  it  is  no 

sustiiimng  a  metre,  which  is  not  strong  m  „,ore  to  be  slighted  than  facUity  of  touch 

rhymes,  with   so  much  spirit  and   ease,  jq  ^  painter. 

Eiich  verse  also  is  divided  into  three  parts,  2  Vol     xiv    p     147      The  character  of 

themselves  separately   sdnicrioli,  though  Marini's  poetry  which  thLs  critic  ha.s  given 

not  rhyming.     One  stanza  wiU  make  this  j.,  jn  general  very  just,  and  in  good  fcuste. 

clear:  Corniani  (vii.  123)  has  also  done  justice, 

"  Hor  d'  ellera  s'  adomino,  e  di  pampino  and  no  more  than  justice,  to  Mariui.     Ti- 

I  giovani,  e  le  veigini  pia  tenere,  mbu.sclii    has   hardly   said  enough  in  his 

E  gemine  nell'  aniina  si  stampino  favor;  and  as  to  Munttori,  it  was  his  busi- 

L"  imagine  di  Libero,  e  di  Veiiere.  ness  to  restore  and  maintain  a  purity  of 

Tutti  ardano.  s' accendano,  ed  avampino,  taste,  which  rendered  him  severe  toward* 

Qual  Semele,  ch'  al  folgore  fa  centre;  the  excesses  of  such  poets  a*  Marini 
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instance,  to  reverse  its  own  judgment,  and  yield  to  the 
tribunal  it  had  rejected.  "To  Marini,"  says  an  eminent 
Italian  writer,  "  we  owe  the  lawlessness  of  composition :  the 
ebullition  of  his  genius,  incapable  of  restraint,  burst  through 
every  bulwark,  enduring  no  rule  but  that  of  his  own  humor, 
which  was  all  for  sonorous  verse,  bold  and  ingenious  thoughts, 
fantastical  subjects,  a  phraseology  rather  Latin  than  Italian ; 
and,  in  short,  aimed  at  pleasing  by  a  fidse  appearance  of 
beauty.  It  would  almost  pass  belief  how  much  this  style  was 
admired,  were  it  not  so  near  our  own  time,  that  we  hear,  as  it 
were,  the  echo  of  its  praise ;  nor  did  Dante  or  Petrarch  or 
Tasso,  or  perhaps  any  of  the  ancient  poets,  obtain  in  their 
lives  so  much  applause."^  But  Marini,  who  died  in  1G25, 
had  not  time  to  enjoy  much  of  this  glory.  The  length  of 
this  poem,  and  the  diffusf/ness  which  produces  its  length, 
render  it  nearly  impossible  to  read  tlu'ough  the  Adone ;  and 
it  wants  that  inequality  which  might  secure  a  preference  to 
detached  portions.  The  story  of  Psyche,  in  the  fourth  canto, 
may  perhaps  be  as  fair  a  specimen  of  Marini  as  could  be 
taken :  it  is  not  easy  to  destroy  the  beauty  of  that  fable, 
nor  was  he  unfitted  to  i-elate  it  with  grace  and  interest;  but 
he  has  displayed  all  the  blemishes  of  his  own  style.^ 

8.  The  Secchia  Rapita  of  Alessandro  Tassoni,  published  at 
Paris  in  1G22,    is    better    known    in    Europe   than   ggc-hia 
miglit  have  been  expected  from  its  local  subject,  idio-   li^ii'ita  of 
matic  style,  and  unintelligible  personalities.     It  turns,     '^"'''°'- 
as  the  title  imports,  on  one  of  the  petty  wars,  ft-ecpient  among 
the  Italian  cities  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  wherein  the  Bolognese  endeavored   to   recover  the 
bucket  of  a  well,  which  the  citizens  of  Modena  in  a  prior 
incursion  had  carried  off.     Tassoni,  by  a   poetical   anachro- 
nism, mixed  this  with  an  earlier  contest  of  rather  more  dignity 
between  the  little  republics,  wherein  Enzio,  King  of  Sardinia, 
a  son  of  Frederic  II. ,  had  been  made  prisoner.     He  has  been 
reckoned  by  many  the  inventor,  or  at  least  the  reproducei 

1  Creseimbeni,  ii.  470.  sake  of  good  morals  and  good  poetry,  it 
'  The  Adone  hiis  been  frequently  charged  should  be  taken  out  of  every  one's  hands, 
with  want  of  decency.  It  was  put  to  the  Aft«r  such  invectives,  it  may  seem  extra- 
ban  of  the  Koman  Inquisition  ;  and  grave  ordinary,  that,  though  the  poeui  of  Marini 
writers  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  pro-  must  by  its  nature  be  rather  vcluptui,us, 
test  against  its  licentiousness.  Andres  it  is  by  far  less  open  to  such  an  objection 
feven  goes  so  fir  ;is  to  declare,  that  no  one  than  the  Orlando  Kurioso,  nor  more,  I  be- 
can  read  the  Adone  whose  heart  ;is  well  iis  lieve,  than  the  Kaery  Queen.  No  chiirga  if 
taste  is  not  corrupt ;  and  that,  both  for  the  apt  to  be  made  bo  capriciously  as  tbit. 
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in  modern  times,  of  the  mock-heroic  style.'  Pulci,  however, 
had  led  the  way ;  and,  when  Tassoni  claims  originality,  it  must 
be  in  a  very  limited  view  of  the  execution  of  liis  poem.  He 
has  certainly  more  of  parody  than  Pulci  could  have  attempt- 
ed :  the  great  poems  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  especially  the 
latter,  supply  him  with  abundant  opportunities  for  this  ingeni- 
ous and  lively,  but  not  spiteful,  exercise  of  wit ;  and  he  has 
adroitly  seized  the  ridiculous  side  of  his  contemporary  Marini. 
Tlie  combat  of  the  cities,  it  may  be  observed,  is  serious 
enough,  however  trifling  the  cause,  and  has  its  due  proportion 
of  slaughter ;  but  Tassoni,  very  much  in  the  manner  of  the 
Morgante  Maggiore,  throws  an  air  of  ridicule  over  the  whole. 
The  episodes  are  generally  in  a  still  more  comic  style.  A 
graceful  facility  and  a  light  humor,  which  must  have  been 
incomparably  better  understood  by  his  countrymen  and  con- 
temporaries, make  this  a  very  amusing  poem.  It  is  exempt 
from  the  bad  taste  of  the  age  ;  and  the  few  portions  where  the 
burlesque  tone  disappears  are  versified  with  much  elegance. 
Perhaps  it  has  not  been  observed,  that  the  Count  de  Culagne, 
one  of  his  most  ludicrous  characters,  be.ars  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  Hudibras,  both  by  his  awkward  and  dastardly 
appearance  as  a  knight,  and  by  his  ridiculous  addresses  to 
the  lady  whom  he  woos.^  None,  however,  will  question  the 
originality  of  Butler. 

9.  But  the  poet  of  whom  Italy  has,  in  later  times,  been  far 
more  proud  than  of  Marini  or  Tassoni,  was  Chia- 
brera.  Of  his  long  life  tlie  greater  part  fell  witliin 
the  sixteenth  century ;  and  some  of  his  poems  were  publislied 
before  its  close ;  but  he  has  generally  been  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  present  period.  Chiabrera  is  the  founder  of 
a  school  in  the  lyric  poetry  of  Italy,  rendered  afterwards  more 
famous  by  Guidi,  which  affected  the  name  of  Pindaric.  It  is 
the  Theban  lyre  which  they  boast  to  strike ;  it  is  from  the 
fountain  of  Dirce  that  they  draw  their  inspiration ;  and  these 
allusions  are  as  frequent  in  their  verse,  us  those  to  Valclusa 

'  Boileau  seems  to  acknowledge  himself  the  romance  of  Bertoldo,  —  all  older  than 
indebted  to  Tassoni  for  the  Lutria;  and  Tassoni?  What  else  are  the  popular  tales 
Pope  may  have  followed  both  in  the  first  of  children, — John  the  Gigauticiie,  and 
sketch  of  tlie  ll:ipe  of  the  Ix)ck,  though  many  more?  The  poem  of  Tassoni  had  a 
what  he  has  added  is  a  purely  original  con-  very  great  reputation.  Voltaire  did  it  in- 
ception. But,  in  fact,  the  mock-heroic  or  justice,  though  it  was  much  in  his  own 
burlesi]ue  style,  it)  a  general  sense,  is  .so  line. 

natural,  and  moreover  so  common,  that  it  ^  Oantos  X.   and  XI.     It  was  intendej 

is  idle  to  talk  of  its  inventor.     Wliat  else  as  a  ridicule  on  Marini,  but  represttits  s 

ia  Kabe'.ais    Don  Quixote,  or,  in  Italian,  real  persouaj^e.     Salfi,  xiii.  147. 
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and  the  Sorga  in  the  followers  of  Petrarch.  Chlahrera  bor- 
rowed from  Pindar  that  grandeur  of  sound,  that  pomp  of 
epithets,  tliat  rich  swell  of  imagery,  that  unvarying  majesty 
of  conception,  which  distinguish  the  odes  of  botli  poets.  He 
is  less  frequently  harsh  or  turgid,  though  the  latter  blemish 
has  been  sometimes  observed  in  liim,  but  wants  also  the  mas- 
cidine  condensation  of  In's  prototype ;  nor  does  he  deviate  so 
frequently,  or  with  so  much  power  of  imagination,  into  such 
digressions  as  those  which  generally  shade  from  our  eyes,  in  a 
skilful  profusion  of  ornament,  the  victors  of  the  Grecian 
games  wliom  Pindar  })rofesses  to  celebrate.  The  poet  of  the 
house  of  Medici  and  of  other  princes  of  Italy,  great  at  least  in 
their  own  time,  was  not  so  much  compelled  to  desert  his  im- 
mediate subject,  as  he  who  was  paid  for  an  ode  by  some 
wi-estler  or  boxer,  who  could  only  become  worthy  of  heroic 
song  by  attaching  his  name  to  the  ancient  glories  of  his  native 
city.  The  profuse  employment  of  mythological  allusions, 
Irigid  as  it  appears  at  present,  was  so  customary,  that  we  can 
liaidly  impute  to  it  much  blame ;  and  it  seemed  peculiarly 
appropiiate  to  a  style  which  was  studiously  formed  on  the 
Pindaric  model.^  The  odes  of  Chiabrera  are  often  panegyri- 
cal ;  and  his  manner  was  well  fitted  for  that  style,  though 
sometimes  we  have  ceased  to  admire  those  whom  he  extols. 
But  he  is  not  eminent  for  purity  of  taste,  nor,  I  believe,  of 
Tuscan  language :  he  endeavored  to  force  the  idiom,  more 
than  it  would  bear,  by  constructions  and  inversions  borrowed 
from  the  ancient  tongues ;  and  these  odes,  splendid  and  noble 
as  they  are,  bear,  in  the  estimation  of  critics,  some  marks  of 
the  seven  teeth  century.^  The  satirical  epistles  of  Chiabrei-a 
are  praised  by  Salfi  as  written  in  a  moral  Horatian  tone, 
abounding  with  his  own  experience,  and  allusions  to  his  time.* 
But  in  no  other  kind  of  poetry  has  he  been  so  highly  success- 
ful as  in  the  lyi-ic ;  and,  though  the  Grecian  rolie  is  never  cast 
away,  he  imitjited  Anacreon  witli  as  much  skill  as  Pindar. 
"  His  lighter  odes,"  says  Crescimbeni,  "  are  most  beautiful 
and  elegant,  full  of  grace,  vivacity,  spirit,  and  delicacy, 
adorned  with  pleasing  inventions,  and  ditlering  in  nothing  but 
language  from  those  of  Anacreon.     His  dithyrambics  I  hold 

'  Salfi  justifies  the  continual  introduc-  their  inytholopy  had  not  been  almost  ex 

tion  of  mythology  by  the  Italian  poet?,  on  clusively  Greek.     But  perhaps  all  that  wiia 

the  ground   that  it  was  a   |)art  of  their  of  ehussical   antiquity  might   be  blended 

national   inheritance,  associated  with  the  in  their  sentiments  with  the  memory  of 

monuments  and  rei^oUections  ot  their  glory.  Kome. 

This  would  be  mora  to  the  purpose,  if  '  Salfi,  xii.  250.          >  Id.,  xiii.  2013 
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incapable  of  being  excelled,  all  the  qualities  required  in  sact 
compositions  being  united  with  a  certain  nobleness  of  expres- 
sion which  elevates  all  it  touches  upon."  ^ 

10.  Tlie  greatest  lyric  poet  of  Greece  was  not  more  the 
model  of  Chiabrera  than  his  Roman  competitor  was  of  Testi. 
*'  Had  he  been  more  attentive  to  the  choice  of  his  expression," 
says  Crescimbeni,  "  he  might  have  earned  the  name  of  the 
Tuscan  Horace."  The  faults  of  his  age  are  said  to  be  fre- 
quently discernible  in  Testi ;  but  there  is,  to  an  ordinary 
reader,  an  Horatian  elegance,  a  certain  charm  of  grace  and 
ease,  in  his  canzoni,  which  render  them  pleasing.  One  of 
these,  beginning,  Ruscelletto  orgoglioso,  is  highly  admired  by 
Muratori,  the  best,  perhaps,  of  the  Italian  critics,  and  one  not 
slow  to  censure  any  defects  of  taste.  It  apparently  alludes  to 
some  enemy  in  the  court  of  Modena.^  The  character  of  Testi 
was  ambitious  and  restless,  his  life  spent  in  seeking  and  partly 
in  enjoying  public  offices,  but  terminated  in  prison.  He  had 
taken,  says  a  later  writer,  Horace  for  his  model ;  and  perhaps, 
like  him,  he  wished  to  appear  sometimes  a  stoic,  sometimes  an 
epicurean ;  but  he  knew  not,  like  him,  how  to  profit  by  the 
lessons  either  of  Zeno  or  Epicurus,  so  as  to  lead  a  tranquil 
and  independent  life.^ 

11.  The  imitators  of  Chiabrera  were  generally  unsuccess- 
HiB  foUow-  ful :  they  became  hyperbolical  and  exaggerated, 
ers.  'j'jjg  Translation  of  Pindar  by  Alessandro  Adimari, 
though  not  very  much  resembling  the  original,  has  been 
praised  for  its  own  beauty.  But  these  poets  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Marinists,  to  whom  they  are  much 
superior.  Ciampoli,  whose  Rime  were  published  in  1628, 
may  perhaps  be  the  best  after  Chiabrera.''  Several  obscure 
epic  poems,  some  of  which  are  rather  to  be  deemed  romances, 
are  commemorated  by  the  last  historian  of  Italian  literature. 
Among  these  is  the  Conquest  of  Granada  by  Graziani,  pub- 
lished in  1650.  Salfi  justly  observes,  that  the  subject  is  truly 
epic ;  but  the  poem  itself  seems  to  be  nothing  but  a  series  of 
episodical  intrigues  without  unity.  The  style,  according  to 
the  same  writer,  is  redundant,  the  similes  too  frequent  and 
monotonous ;  yet  he  prefers  it  to  all  the  heroic  poems  which 
had  intervened  since  that  of  Tasso.* 

1  Storia  della  Volgar  Poesia,  li.  483.  «  Salfi,    p.    303 ;    Tiraboscht,    ri.    364. 

'  This  canzone  is  in  Matbiaa,  Compo-  B.aillet,  on  the  authority  of  others,  speatu 

nimenti  Lirici,  ii.  190.  less  honorably  of  Ciampoli.     N.  1451. 

»  Salfl,  xli.  281.  «  Id.  TOl.  xiu.  p.  94-129 
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Sect.  II.  —  On  Spanish  Poetrt. 

Bomances  —  The  Argensolas  —  ViUegas  —  Gongora,  and  his  School 

12.  The  Spanish  poetry  of  the  sixteenth  century  might  be 
arranged  in  three  classes.  In  the  first,  we  might  j,jg  ^j^.,^ 
place  that  which  was  formed  in  the  ancient  school,  of  Spanish 
though  not  always  preserving  its  characteristics,  —  ^"^  '^^' 
the  short  trochaic  metres,  employed  in  the  song  or  the  ballad, 
altogether  national,  or  aspiring  to  be  such,  either  in  their 
subjects  or  in  their  style.  In  the  second  would  stand  that  to 
which  the  imitation  of  the  Italians  had  given  rise,  —  the  school 
of  Boscan  and  Garcilasso ;  and  with  these  we  might  place 
also  the  epic  poems,  which  do  not  seem  to  be  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  similar  productions  of  Italy.  A  third  and  not 
inconsiderable  division,  though  less  extensive  than  tlie  others, 
is  composed  of  the  poetiy  of  good  sense,  —  the  didactic,  semi- 
satirical  Horatian  style,  of  which  Mendoza  was  the  founder, 
and  several  specimens  of  which  occur  in  the  Parnaso  Espanol 
of  Sedano. 

13.  The  romances  of  the  Cid,  and  many  others,  are  referred 
by  the  most  competent  judges  to  the  reign  of  Philip  The  ro- 
III.^  These  are  by  no  means  among  the  best  of  mances. 
Spanish  romances ;  and  we  should  naturally  expect  tliat  so 
artificial  a  style  as  the  imitation  of  ancient  manners  and  sen- 
timents by  poets  in  wholly  a  different  state  of  society,  though 
some  men  of  talent  might  succeed  in  it,  would  soon  degenerate 
into  an  affected  mannerism.  The  Italian  style  continued  to 
be  cultivated  :  under  Philip  III.,  the  decline  of  Spain  in  poet- 
ry, as  in  arms  and  national  power,  was  not  so  striking  as  after- 

*  Duran,  Ronian<;ero  de  Romances  Doc-  ternal  evidence,  without  critical  knowledge 

trinales,   Amatorios,  Festivos,  &c.     1829.  of  the  language,  that  those  relating  to  the 

The  Moorish  romances,  with  a  few  excep-  Cid   are  not  of  the  middle  ages,  though 

tions,  and  those  of  the  Cid,  are  ascribed  some  seem  still  inclined  to  give  them  a  high 

by  this  author  to   the  latter  part  of  the  antiquity.     It  is  not  sufficient  to  say,  that 

Bixteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  seven-  the   language  has  been   modernized  :    the 

teenth  century.     In  the  preface  to  a  for-  whole  structure  of  these  ballads  is  redolent 

mer  publication,  Romances  Moriscos,  this  of  a  low  age  ;   and.  if  the  Spanish  critics 

writer  has  said,  "  Casi  todos  los  romances  agree  in  this,  I  know  not  why  foreigners 

que  publicamos  en  este  libro  pertenecen  al  should  strive  against  them.     [It  is  hardly, 

Biglo  16mo,  y  algunos  pocos  4  principio  del  perhaps,   necessary   to  warn   the  reader, 

l7mo.    Los  autores  son  desconocidos,  pero  that  the  celebrated  long  poem  on  the  Cid 

eus  tbras  han  Uegado,  y  merecido  Uegar4  la  is  not  reckoned  among  these  romances.  — 

posttridad  "    It  seemti  manifest  from  In-  1842.1 
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wards.  Several  poets  belong  to  the  ajre  of  that  prince;  and 
even  that  of  Philip  IV.  was  not  destitute  of  men  of  merited 
reputation.^  Among  the  best  were  two  brothers,  Lupercio 
Thebro-  ^"^  Bartholomew  Argensola.  These  were  chietly 
thers  Ar-  distinguislicd  in  what  I  have  called  the  third  or  Ho- 
gent-o  d.  j-fitian  manner  of  Spanish  poetry,  though  they  by  no 
means  confined  themselves  to  any  peculiar  style.  "  Lupercio," 
says  Boutcrwek,  "formed  his  style  after  Horace  mth  no  less 
assiduity  than  Luis  de  Leon ;  but  he  did  not  possess  the  soft 
enthusiasm  of  tliat  pious  poet,  who,  in  tlie  rehgious  spirit  of 
his  poetry,  is  so  totally  unlike  Horace.  An  understanding  at 
once  solid  and  ingenious,  subject  to  no  extravagant  illusion, 
yet  full  of  true  poetic  feeling,  and  an  imagination  more  ])lastic 
than  creative,  impart  a  more  perfect  Horatian  coloring  to  the 
odes,  as  well  as  to  the  canciones  and  sonnets,  of  Lupercio. 
He  closely  imitated  Horace  in  his  didactic  satires,  a  style  of 
composition  in  which  no  Spanish  poet  had  preceded  him. 
But  he  never  succeeded  in  attaining  the  bold  combination  of 
ideas  which  characterizes  the  ode-style  of  Horace ;  and  his 
conceptions  have  therefore  seldom  any  thing  like  the  Horatian 
energy.  On  the  other  hand,  all  his  poems  express  no  less 
precision  of  language  than  the  models  after  which  he  formed 
his  style.  His  odes,  in  particular,  are  characterized  by  a 
picturesque  tone  of  expression  which  he  seems  to  have  im- 
l)ibed  from  Virgil  rather  than  from  Horace.  The  extravagant 
metaphors  by  which  some  of  Herrera's  odes  are  detbrmed 
were  uniformly  avoided  by  Lupercio."^  The  genius  of  Bar- 
tholomew Argensola  was  very  like  that  of  his  brother,  nor  are 
their  writings  easily  distinguishable ;  but  Bouterwek  assigns, 
on  the  whole,  a  higher  place  to  Bartholomew.  Dieze  inclines 
to  the  same  judgment,  and  thinks  the  eulogy  of  Nicolas  Anto- 
nio on  these  brothers,  extravagant  as  it  seems,  not  beyond 
their  merits. 

14.  But  another  poet,  Manuel  Estevan  de  Villegas,  whose 

_  poems,  written  in  very  early  youth,  entitled  Ama- 

torias   or    Eroticas,  were   published   in    1620,    has 

attained  a  still  higher  reputation,  especially  in  other  parts 

1  Antonio  bestows  unbounrled  praise  on  fable  of  RoncesTalles.    Dieze,  while  he  de- 

a  poem  of  the  epic  class,  the  Bernardo  of  nies  this  absolute  pre-eminence  of  Balbue- 

Balbuena,  published  at  Madrid  in   1C24,  na,  gives  him  a  respectable  place  among 

though  he  complains  that  in  his  own  age  the  many  epic  writers  of  Spain.     But  I  do 

It  lay  hid  in   the  corners  of  booksellers'  not  find  him  mentioned  in  Bouterwek:  in 

Bhops.     Balbuena,  in  his  opinion,  has  left  fact,  most  of  these  poems  are  very  scarce, 

all  Spanish  poets  far  behind  him.     The  and  are  treasures  for  the  bibliomaniacs, 

iubject  of  his  poem  is  th«  yery  common  *  Hist,  of  Spanish  Literature,  p.  396. 
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of  Europe.  Dieze  calls  him  "  one  of  tlie  best  lyric  poets  of 
Spain,  excellent  in  the  various  styles  he  has  emj)loye(l,  but 
above  all  in  his  odes  and  songs.  Hia-original  poems  are  full 
of  genius :  his  tran>lations  of  Horace  and  Anacreon  might 
often  pass  for  original.  P^'ew  surpass  him  in  harmony  of  verse  : 
he  is  the  Spanish  Anaci-eon,  the  poet  of  the  Graces."  ^  Bou- 
terwek,  a  more  discriminating  judge  than  Dieze,  who  is  per- 
haps rather  valuable  for  research  than  for  taste,  has  observed, 
that  "  the  graceful  luxuriance  of  the  poetry  of  Villegas  haa 
no  parallel  in  modern  literature ;  and,  generally  speaking,  no 
modern  writer  has  so  well  succeeded  in  blending  tlie  spirit 
of  ancient  poetry  with  the  modern.  But  constantly  to  ob- 
serve that  correctness  of  ideas,  which  distinguished  the  clas- 
sical compositions  of  antiquity,  was  by  Villegas,  as  by  most 
Spanish  poets,  considei-ed  too  rigid  a  requisition,  and  an 
unnecessary  restraint  on  genius.  He  accordingly  sometimes 
degenerates  into  conceits  and  images,  the  monstrous  absurdity 
of  which  is  characteristic  of  the  author's  nation  and  age.  For 
instance,  in  one  of  his  odes,  in  which  he  entreats  Lyda  to 
suffer  her  tresses  to  flow,  he  says,  that,  '  agitated  by  Zephyr, 
her  locks  would  occasion  a  thousand  deaths,  and  subdue  a 
thousand  lives;'  and  'then  he  adds,  in  a  strain  of  extrava- 
gance surpassing  that  of  the  Marinists,  '  that  the  sun  himself 
would  cease  to  give  light,  if  he  did  not  snatch  beams  from  her 
radiant  countenance  to  illumine  the  east.'  But  faults  of  this 
glaring  kind  are  by  no  means  frequent  in  the  poetry  of  Ville- 
gas ;  and  the  fascinating  grace  with  which  he  emulates  his 
models  operates  with  so  powerful  a  charm,  that  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  some  little  affectations,  from  which  he  could 
scarcely  be  expected  entirely  to  abstain,  is  easily  overlooked 
by  the  reader."  ^ 

15.  Quevedo,  who,  having  borne  the  surname  of  Villegas, 
has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  the  poet  we 
have  just  named,  is  better  known  in  Europe  for  his 
prose  than  his  verse ;  but  he  is  the  author  of  numerous 
poems,  both  serious  and  comic  or  satirical.  The  latter  are  by 
much  the  more  esteemed  of  tlie  two.  He  wrote  burlesque 
poetry  with  success,  but  it  is  frequently  unintelligible  except 
to  natives.  In  satire  he  adopted  the  Juvenalian  style.^  A 
few  more  might  perhaps  be  added,  especially  Espinel,  a  poet 

1  Geschiehte  der  Spanischen  Dichtkunst,  p.  210. 
>  Bouterwek,  i.  479.  ^  Id.,  p.  468. 
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of  the  classic  school :  Borja  de  Esquillace,  once  viceroy  oi 
Peru,  who  is  called  by  Bouterwek  the  last  representative 
of  that  style  in  Spain,  but  more  worthy  of  praise  for  with- 
standing the  bad  taste  of  his  contemporaries  than  for  any 
vigor  of  genius ;  and  Christopher  de  la  Mena.^  No  Portu- 
guese poetry  about  this  time  seems  to  be  worthy  of  notice  in 
European  literature,  though  Manuel  Faria  y  Sousa  and  a  few 
more  might  attain  a  local  reputation  by  sonnets  and  other 
amatory  verse. 

16.  The  original  blemish  of  Spanish  writing,  both  in  prose 

and  verse,  had  been  an  excess  of  effort  to  say  every 
ta-ste^in"  thing  in  an  unusual  manner,  a  deviation  from  the 
Spanish       beaten  paths  of  sentiment  and  language  in  a  wider 

curve  than  good  taste  permits.  Taste  is  the  pre- 
siding faculty  which  regulates,  in  all  works  within  her  juris- 
diction, the  struggling  powers  of  imagination,  emotion,  and 
reason.  Each  has  its  claim  to  mingle  in  the  composition ; 
each  may  sometimes  be  allowed  in  a  great  measure  to 
predominate  ;  and  a  phlegmatic  application  of  what  men  call 
common  sense  in  aesthetic  criticism  is  almost  as  repugnant  to 
its  principles  as  a  dereliction  of  all  reason  for  the  sake  of 
fantastic  absurdity.  Taste  also  must  determine,  by  an  intui- 
tive sense  of  right  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  regu- 
lates the  manners  of  polished  life,  to  what  extent  the  most 
simple,  the  most  obvious,  the  most  natural,  and  therefore,  in 
a  popular  meaning,  the  most  true,  is  to  be  modified  by  a 
studious  introduction  of  the  new,  the  striking,  and  the  beau- 
tiful;  so  that  neither  what  is  insipid  and  trivial,  nor  yet 
what  is  forced  and  affected,  may  displease  us.  In  Spain,  as 
we  have  observed,  the  latter  was  always  the  prevailing 
fault.  The  public  taste  had  been  formed  on  bad  models :  on 
the  Oriental  poetry,  metaphorical  beyond  all  perceptible  ana- 
logy ;  and  on  that  of  the  Provencals,  false  in  sentiment,  false 
in  conception,  false  in  image  and  figure.  The  national  cha- 
racter, proud,  swelling,  and  ceremonious,  conspired  to  give 
an  inflated  tone :  it  was  also  grave  and  sententious  rather 
than  lively  or  delicate,  and  therefore  fond  of  a  strained 
and  ambitious  style.  These  vices  of  writing  are  carried  to 
excess  in  romances  of  chivalry,  which  became  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  sensible  men,  but  were  certainly  very  popular  j 
they  affect  also,  though  in  a  different  manner,  much  of  the 

>  Boaterwek,  p.  488. 
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Spanish  prose  of  the  sixteenth  century,  aiid  they  belong  to 
a  great  deal  of  the  poetry  of  that  age ;  though  it  must  be 
owned  that  much  appears  wholly  exempt  fiom  them,  aaid 
written  in  a  very  pure  and  classical  sj)irit.  Cervantes  strove 
by  example  and  by  precept  to  maintain  good  taste ;  and 
some  of  his  contemporaries  took  the  same  line.'  But  they 
had  to  fight  against  the  predominant  turn  of  their  nation,  which 
soon  gave  the  victory  to  one  of  the  worst  manners  of  writing 
that  ever  disgraced  public  favor. 

17.  Nothing   can    be    more    opposite    to  what   is  strictly 
called  a  classical  style,  or  one  formed  upon  the  best 
models  of  Greece  and  Rome,  than  pedantry.     This   and'fer-^ 
was,  nevertheless,  the  weed  that  overspread  the  face   i^t'^^a 

„     .  .  1  r-f  IT.  allusions. 

of  literature  in  those  ages  wlien  (jreece  and  Kome 
were  the  chief  objects  of  veneration.  Without  an  intimate 
discernment  of  their  beauty,  it  was  easy  to  copy  allusions  that 
were  no  longer  intelligible,  to  counterfeit  trains  of  thought 
that  belonged  to  past  times,  to  force  reluctant  idioms  into 
modern  form,  as  some  are  said  to  dress  after  a  lady  for 
whom  nature  has  done  more  than  for  themselves.  From  the 
revival  of  letters  downwards,  this  had  been  more  or  less  obser- 
vable in  the  learned  men  of  Europe,  and,  after  that  class  grew 
more  extensive,  in  the  current  literature  of  modern  languages. 
Pedantiy,  which  consisted  in  unnecessary  and  perhaps  unin- 
telligible references  to  ancient  learning,  was  afterwards  com- 
bined with  other  artifices  to  obtain  the  same  end,  —  far-fetched 
metaphors  and  extravagant  conceits.  The  French  versifiers 
of  the  latter  end  of  th&  sixteenth  century  were  eminent  in 
both,  as  the  works  of  Eonsard  and  Du  Bartas  attest.  We 
might,  indeed,  take  the  Creation  of  Du  Bartas  more  properly 
than  the  Euphues  of  our  English  Lilly,  which,  thougli  very 
affected  and  unpleasing,  does  hardly  such  violence  to  common 
s|)eech  and  common  sense,  for  the  type  of  the  style  which,  in 
(he  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  became  popular 
in  several  countries,  but  especially  in  Spain,  through  the  mis- 
placed labors  of  Gongora. 

18.  Luis  de  Gongora,  a  man  of  very  considerable  talents, 
and  capable  of  writing  well,  as  he  has  shown,  in  dif- 
ferent styles  of  poetry,  was  unfortunately  led  by  an 
ambitious  desire  of  popularity  to  introduce  one  which  should 

'  Oervantes,  in  his  Viage  del  Pimaso,    style ;  but  this,  Dieze  says,  is  all  ironicAt 
praised  Gongora,  and  even    imitates  his    Gesch.  der  Dichtkunst,  p.  260. 
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render  his  name  immortal,  as  it  has  done  in  a  mode  which 
he  did  not  design.  This  was  his  estilo  culto,  as  it  was 
usually  called,  or  highly  polished  phraseology,  wherein  every 
word  seems  to  have  been  out  of  its  natural  place.  "  In 
fulfilment  of  this  object,"  says  Bouterwek,  "  he  formed  for 
himself,  with  the  most  laborious  assiduity,  a  style  as  uncom- 
mon as  affected,  and  opposed  to  all  the  ordinary  rules  of 
the  Spanish  language,  eithci  in  prose  or  verse.  He  parti- 
cularly endeavored  to  introduce  into  his  native  tongue  the 
intricate  constructions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  though  such 
an  arrangement  of  words  had  never  been  attempted  in  Spanish 
composition.  He  consequently  found  it  necessary  to  invent 
a  particular  system  of  punctuation,  in  order  to  render  the 
sense  of  his  verses  intelligible.  Not  satisfied  with  this  patch- 
work kind  of  phraseology,  he  affected  to  attach  an  extra- 
ordinary depth  of  meaning  to  each  word,  and  to  diffuse  an 
air  of  superior  dignity  over  his  whole  ?tyle.  In  Gongora's 
poetry,  the  most  common  words  received  a  totally  new  sig- 
nification ;  and,  in  order  to  impart  perfection  to  his  estilo  culto, 
he  summoned  all  his  mythological  learning  to  his  aid."  ^ 
"  Gongora,"  says  an  English  writer,  "  was  the  founder  of  a 
sect  in  literature.  The  style  called  in  Castilian  cultismo 
owes  its  origin  to  him.  This  affectation  consists  in  using 
language  so  pedantic,  metaphors  so  strained,  and  construc- 
tions so  involved,  that  few  readers  have  the  knowledge  re- 
quisite to  understand  the  words ;  and  still  fewer,  ingenuity 
to  discover  the  allusion,  or  patience  to  unravel  the  sentences. 
Tiiese  authors  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  invention  of 
letters  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  but  of  concealing  their 
ideas."  ^ 

19.  The  Gongorists  formed  a  strong  party  in  literature, 
The  schools  ^"<i  Carried  with  them  the  public  voice.  If  we 
foraied  by  were  to  bclieve  some  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
centui-y,  he  was  the  greatest  poet  of  Spain.^  The 
age  of  Cervantes  was  over,  nor  was  there  vitality  enough 
in  the  criticism  of  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  to  resist  the  con- 
tagion.    Two    sects    soon  appeared  among  these  cultoristos: 

>  Bouterwek,  p.  4^.  tence.     The  Portuguese  have  laiil  claim  to 

2  Lord  Holland's  Lope  de  Vega,  p.  64.  the  estilo  culto  as  their  property  ;  and  one 

s  Dieze,  p.  2oO.     Nicolas  Antonio,  to  the  of  their  writers  who  practises  it  —  Manuel 

disgrace  of  his  judgment,  maintains  this  de  Faria  y  Sousa  —  gives  Don  Sebastian  the 

with  the  most  extravagant  eulogy  on  Gon-  credit  of  having  been  the  first  who  wrote  it 

gora ;    and  Uaillet  copies  him :   but  the  in  prose. 

next  age  unhesitatingly  reversed  the  sen- 
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one  who  retained  that  name,  and,  like  their  master,  affected 
a  certain  precision  of  style ;  anotlier,  called  conceptistui, 
which  went  still  greater  lengths  in  extravagance,  desirous 
only,  it  miglit  seem,  of  expressing  al)surd  ideas  in  unnatu- 
ral language.^  The  prevalence  of  such  a  disease,  for  no  other 
analogy  can  so  fitly  b(!  used,  would  seem  to  have  been  a  bad 
presage  for  Spain  ;  but,  in  fact,  like  other  diseases,  it  did  but 
make  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  rage  worse  in  some  countries 
than  in  othei'S.  It  had  spent  itself  in  France,  when  it  was 
at  its  height  in  Italy  and  ICngland.  I  do  not  perceive  the 
close  connection  of  the  estilo  cidto  of  Gongora  with  that  of 
Marini,  whom  both  Bouterwek  and  Lord  Holland  suppose 
to  have  formed  his  own  tjiste  on  the  S])anish  school.  It 
seems  rather  too  severe  an  imputation  on  that  most  ingenious 
and  fertile  poet,  wlio,  as  has  already  been  observed,  has  no 
fitter  parallel  than  Ovid.  The  strained  metaphors  of  the 
Adone  are  easily  collected  by  critics,  and  seem  extravagant 
in  juxtaposition;  but  they  recur  only  at  intervals  :  while  those 
of  Gongora  are  studiously  forced  into  every  line,  and  are, 
besides,  incomparably  more  refined  and  obscure.  His  style, 
indeed,  seems  to  be  like  tiiat  of  Lyco})hron,  without  the 
excuse  of  that  pro|)hetical  mystery  which  breathes  a  certain 
awfulness  over  the  symbolic  language  of  the  Cassandra.  Nor 
am  I  convinced  that  our  own  metaphysical  jux'try  in  the 
reigns  of  James  and  Chai-les  had  nuich  to  do  with  eitlier 
Marini  or  Gongora,  except  as  it  bore  marks  of  tlie  same  vice, 
—  a  restless  ambition  to  excite  wonder  by  overstepping  the 
boundaries  of  nature. 


Section  III. 

Malherbe  —  Regnier — Other  French  Poets. 

20.  INIalherbe,  a  very  few  of  whose  poems  belong  to  the 
last  century,  but  the  greater  part  to  the  first  twenty 
years  of  the  present,  gave  a  j)olish  and  a  grace  to  the 
lyric  poetry  of  France,  which  has  rendered  his  name  cele- 
brated in  hei  criticism.     The  public  taste  of  that  country  la 

1  Bouterwek,  p.  438. 
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(or  I  should  rather  say,  used  to  be)  more  intolerant  of  defects 
in  poetry,  than  rigorous  in  its  demands  of  excellence.  JVIal- 
herbe,  therefore,  who  substituted  a  regular  and  accurate  ver- 
sification, a  style  pure  and  generally  free  from  pedantic  or 
colloquial  phrases,  and  a  sustained  tone  of  what  were  reckoned 
elevated  thoughts,  for  the  more  unequal  strains  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  acquired  a  reputation  which  may  lead  some  of 
his  readers  to  disappointment.  And  this  is  likely  to  be  in- 
creased by  a  very  few  lines  of  great  beauty  which  are  known 
by  heart.  These  stand  too  much  alone  in  his  poems.  In 
general,  we  find  in  them  neither  imagery  nor  sentiment  that 
yield  us  delight.  He  is  less  mythological,  less  affected,  less 
given  to  frigid  hyperboles,  than  his  predecessors,  but  far  too 
much  so  for  any  one  accustomed  to  real  poetry.  In  the  panegy- 
rical odes,  Malherbe  displays  some  felicity  and  skill :  the  poet 
of  kings  and  courtiers,  he,  wisely  perhaps,  wrote,  even  when 
he  could  have  written  better,  what  kings  and  courtiers  would 
understand  and  reward.  Polished  and  elegant,  his  lines  sel- 
dom pass  the  conventional  tone  of  poetry ;  and,  while  he  is 
never  original,  he  is  rarely  impressive.  Malherbe  may  stand 
in  relation  to  Horace  as  Chiabrera  does  to  Pindar :  the  ana- 
logy is  not  very  close ;  but  he  is  far  from  deficient  in  that  calm 
philosophy  which  forms  the  charm  of  the  Roman  poet,  and  we 
are  willing  to  believe  that  he  sacrificed  his  time  reluctantly 
to  the  praises  of  the  great.  It  may  be  suspected  that  he 
wrote  verses  for  others ;  a  practice  not  unusual,  I  believe, 
among  these  courtly  rhymers :  at  least  his  Alcandre  seems  to 
be  Henry  IV.,  Chrysanthe  or  Oranthe  the  Princess  of  Conde. 
He  seems  himself  in  some  passages  to  have  aflTected  gallantry 
towards  Mary  of  Medicis,  which  at  that  time  was  not  reck- 
oned an  impertinence. 

21.  Bouterwek  has  criticised  Malherbe  with  some  justice, 
Criticisms  ^"^  ^^''^^  greater  severity.^  He  deems  him  no  poet 
upon  his  which,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  surely  true.  But  Ave 
poe  ry.  narrow  our  definition  of  poetry  too  much,  when  we 
exclude  from  it  the  versification  of  good  sense  and  select 
diction.  This  may  probably  be  ascribed  to  Malherbe  ;  though 
Bouhours,  an  acute  and  somewhat  rigid  critic,  has  pointed  out 
some  passages  which  he  deems  nonsensical.  Another  writer 
of  the  same  age,  Kapin,  whose  own  taste  was  not  very  glow- 
ing, observes  that  there  is  much  prose  in  Malherbe ;  and  thatj 

>  Vol.  T.  p.  288 
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well  as  lie  merits  to  be  called  correct,  he  is  a  little  too  desi- 
rous of  appearing  so,  and  often  becomes  frigid.^  Boileau  has 
extolled  him,  pei'liaps,  somewhat  too  highly,  and  La  Harpe  is 
inclined  to  the  same  side  ;  but,  in  the  modem  state  of  French 
criticism,  the  danger  is  that  the  Malherbes  will  be  too  much 
depreciated. 

22.  The  satires  of  Regnier  have  been  highly  praised  by 
Boileau;  a  competent  judge,  no  doubt,  in  such  mat-  satires  of 
ters.  Some  have  preferred  Regnier  even  to  himself,  J^^g^^er. 
and  found  in  this  old  Juvenal  of  France  a  certain  stamp 
of  satirical  genius  which  the  more  polished  critic  wanted.^ 
These  satires  are  unlike  all  other  French  poetry  of  the  age  of 
Henry  IV. :  the  tone  is  vehement,  somewhat  rugged  and 
coarse,  and  reminds  us  a  little  of  his  contemporaries  Hall  and 
Donne,  whom,  however,  he  will  generally  and  justly  be 
thought  much  to  excel.  Some  of  his  satires  are  borrowed 
from  Ovid  or  from  the  Italians.^  They  have  been  called 
gross  and  licentious ;  but  this  only  applies  to  one,  the  rest  are 
unexceptionable.  Regnier,  who  had  probably  some  quarrel 
with  Malherbe,  speaks  with  contempt  of  his  elaV)orate  polish. 
But  the  taste  of  France,  and  especially  of  that  highly  culti- 
vated nobility  who  formed  the  court  of  Louis  XIII.  and  his 
son,  no  longer  endured  the  rude,  though  sometimes  animated, 
versification  of  the  older  poets.  Next  to  Malherbe  in  reputa- 
tion stood  Racan  and  Maynard,  both  more  or  less  of  his 
school.  Of  these  it  was  said  by  their  master,  that  Racan; 
Racan  wanted  the  diligence  of  Maynard,  as  Maynard  *^''ynard. 
did  the  spirit  of  Racan  ;  and  that  a  good  poet  might  be  made 
out  of  the  two.*  A  foreigner  will  in  general  prefer  the 
former,  who  seems  to  have  possessed  more  imagination  and 
sensibility,  and  a  keener  relish  for  rural  beauty.  Maynard's 
verses,  according  to  Pelisson,  have  an  ease  and  elegance  that 
few  can  imitate,  which  proceeds  from  his  natural  and  sim|)le 
construction.®  He  had  more  success  in  epigram  than  in  his 
sonnets,  which  Boileau  has  treated  with  little  respect.     Nor 

1  Reflexions  aur  la  Poetique,  p.  147. —  d'etre  trop  sage,  il  est  souTent  fiwid."-  - 

"  Malherbe  a  este  le  premier  qui  nous  a  re-  p.  209. 

mis  daus  le  bon  chemin,  joignant  la  purete  -  Bouterwek,  p.  246 ;  La  Harpe ;   BioRT. 

au  grand  sty le  ;  mais  comme  il  commenc^a  Univ.    , 

cette  nianiere,  il  ne  put  la  porter  jusques  ^  Niceron,  xi.  397. 

dans  sa  perfection ,  il  y  a  bien  de  la  pro.se  *  Pelisson,  Hist,  de  I'Academie,  i.  260; 

dans  .«es  vers."     In  another  pUu-e  he  says,  Baillet,   Jugemens   des    Siivans    (Poetes), 

"Malherbe  est  exact  et  correct;   mais  il  n.  1510;   La  Harpe  Cours  de  Litterature ; 

ne  hazarde  rien,  et  p:ii  Tenvie  qu'il  a  Bouterweli,  v.  260.              *  Idem 
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does  he  speak  better  of  Malleville,  who  chose  no  other  species 
of  verse,  but  seldom  produced  a  finished  piece,  though  not 
deficient  in  spirit  and  delicacy.  Viaud,  more  frequently 
known  by  the  name  of  Theophile,  a  writer  of  no  great  eleva- 
tion of  style,  is  not  destitute  of  imagination.  Such  at  least  is 
the  opinion  of  Ra})in  and  Bouterwek.^ 

23.  The  poems  of  Gombauld  were,  in  general,  published 
before  the  middle  of  the  century ;  his  epigrams,  which  are 
most  esteemed,  in  1657.  These  are  often  hvely  and  neat. 
But  a  style  of  playfulness  and  gayety  had  been  introduced  by 
Voiture.  French  poetry  under  Ronsard  and  his 
school,  and  even  that  of  Malherbe,  had  lost  the 
lively  tone  of  Marot,  and  became  serious  almost  to  severity. 
Voiture,  with  an  apparent  ease  and  grace,  though  without  the 
natural  air  of  tlie  old  Avriters,  made  it  once  more  amusing. 
In  reality,  the  style  of  Voiture  is  artificial  and  elaborate ;  but, 
like  his  imitator  Prior  among  us,  he  has  the  skill  to  disguise 
this  from  the  reader.  He  must  be  admitted  to  have  had,  in 
verse  as  well  as  prose,  a  considerable  influence  over  the  tjiste 
of  France.  He  wrote  to  please  women,  and  women  are 
grateful  when  they  are  pleased.  Sarrazin,  says  his  biogra- 
pher, though  less  celebrated  than  Voiture,  deserves 
perhaps  to  be  rated  above  him ;  with  equal  ingenui- 
ty, he  is  far  more  natural.-  The  German  historian  of  French 
literature  has  spoken  less  respectfully  of  Sarrazin,  whose 
verses  are  the  most  insipid  rhymed  prose,  such  as  he,  not 
unhappily,  calls  toUet-jtoetrif?  This  is  a  style  which  finds  little 
mercy  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  ;  but  the  French  aie 
better  judges  of  the  merit  of  Sarrazin. 

1  Bouterwek.  252.    R.ipin  says,  "  Theo-  '  Bouterwek,  t.  256.     Sperimens  of  all 

phile  a   I'imagination  grande  et   \c.    sens  these  poets  will  be  IbunJ  in  the  collection 

petit,     n  a  lies  haidies.se.s  heureu.ses  i  force  of  .\ui;uis,  vol.  vi. ;  and  I  must  own.  that, 

de  se  peniiettre  ti>ut."  —  Keflexions  sur  la  with  the  exceptions  of  Malherbe,  Kesrnier, 

Poetique,  p.  209.  and  one  or  two  more,  my  own  aC4juaint- 

>  Biogr.  UniT ;  Baillet,  n.  1532.  ance  with  them  extends  little  farther. 
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Section  IV. 

Btse  of  Piietry  in  Germany  —  Opitz  and  his  Followers — Dutch  Poets. 

24.  TuE  German  language  had  never  been  more  despised 
by  the  learned  and  the  noble  than  at  the  beginning  j^^  ^^^^ 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  seems  to  be  the  of  Gennao 
lowest  point  in  its  native  literature.  The  capacity  '  "^  ""*' 
was  not  wanting;  many  wrote  Latin  verse  with  success;  the 
collection  made  by  Gruter  is  abundant  in  these  cultivators  of 
a  foreign  tongue,  sevei-al  of  whom  belong  to  the  close  of  the 
preceding  age.  But,  among  tliese,  it  is  said  that  whoever 
essayed  to  write  their  own  language  did  but  fail ;  and  the 
instances  adduced  are  very  few.  The  upper  ranks  began 
about  this  time  to  speak  French  in  common  society ;  the 
burghers,  as  usual,  strove  to  imitate  tKem ;  and,  what  was  far 
worse,  it  became  the  mode  to  intermingle  French  words  with 
German,  not  singly  and  sparingly,  as  has  happened  in  other 
times  and  countries,  but  in  a  jargon  affectedly  piebald  and 
macaronic.  Some  hope  might  have  been  founded  on  the  lite- 
rary academies,  which,  in  emulation  of  Italy,  sprung  up  in  tliis 
period.  The  oldest  is  The  Fruitful  Society  ( Die  Literary 
Fnichthringende  GeseUschaft),  known  also  as  the  ^o<^'<-'"<'s- 
Order  of  Palms,  established  at  Weimar  in  1617.'  Five 
princes  enrolled  their  names  at  the  beginning.  It  held  forth 
the  laudable  purpose  of  purifying  and  correcting  the  mother 
tongue  and  of  promoting  its  literature,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Italian  academies.  But  it  is  not  unusual  for  literary  associa- 
tions to  promise  much,  and  fail  of  performance :  one  man  is 
more  easily  found  to  lay  down  a  good  plan,  than  many  to  co- 
operate in  its  execution.  Probal>ly  this  was  merely  the 
scheme  of  some  more  gifted  individual,  perhaps  Werder,  who 
translated  Ariosto  and  Tasso;^  for  httle  good  was  effected  by 
the  institution.  Nor  did  several  others,  which  at  different 
times  in  the  seventeenth  century  arose  over  Germany,  deserve 
more  praise.  They  copied  the  academies  of  Italy  in  tlieir 
quaint  names  and  titles,  in  their  by-laws,  tlieir  petty  ceremo- 
nials and  symbolic  distinctions,  to  which,  as  Ave  always  find  in 

>  Bouterwek,  z.  85  2  Id.,  z.  29, 
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these  self-elected  societies,  they  attached  vast  importance,  and 
thought  themselves  superior  to  the  world  by  doing  nothing  for 
it.  "They  are  gone,"  exclaims  Bouterwek,  "and  have  left  no 
clear  vestige  of  their" existence."  Such  had  been  the  Meister- 
singers  before  them ;  and  little  else,  in  effect,  were  the  acade- 
mies, in  a  more  genial  soil,  of  their  own  age.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  though  I  am  compelled  to  follow  the  historian  of 
German  literature,  it  must  strike  us  that  these  societies  seem 
to  manifest  a  public  esteem  for  something  intellectual,  which 
they  knew  not  precisely  how  to  attain  ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  several  of  the  best  poets  in  the  seventeenth  century  be- 
longed to  them. 

25.  A  very  small  number  of  poets,  such  as  Meckerlin  and 
Spec,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
though  with  many  faults  in  point  of  taste,  have  been 
commemorated  by  the  modern  historians  of  literature.  But 
they  were  wholly  eclipsed  by  one  whom  Germany  regards  as 
the  founder  of  her  poetic  literature,  Martin  Opitz,  a  native 
of  Silesia,  honored  with  a  laurel  crown  by  the  emperor,  in 
1628,  and  raised  to  offices  of  distinction  and  trust  in  several 
courts.  The  national  admiration  of  Opitz  seems  to  have  been 
almost  enthusiastic ;  yet  Opitz  was  far  from  being  the  poet  of 
enthusiasm.  Had  he  been  such,  his  age  might  not  have 
understood  him.  His  taste  was  French  and  Dutch ;  two 
countries  of  which  the  poetry  was  pure  and  correct,  but  not 
imaginative.  No  great  elevation,  no  energy  of  genius,  wUl 
be  found  in  this  German  Heinsius  or  Malhei'be.  Opitz  dis- 
played, however,  another  kind  of  excellence.  He  wrote  the 
language  with  a  purity  of  idiom,  in  which  Luther  alone,  whom 
he  chose  as  his  model,  was  superior :  he  gave  more  strength 
to  the  versification,  and  paid  a  regard  to  the  collocation 
of  syllables  according  to  their  quantity,  or  length  of  time 
required  for  articulation,  which  the  earlier  poets  had  neglect- 
ed. He  is,  therefore,  reckoned  the  inventor  of  a  rich  and 
harmonious  rhythm ;  and  he  also  rendered  the  Alexandrine 
verse  much  more  common  than  before.^  His  sense  is  good; 
he  writes  as  one  conversant  with  the  ancients,  and  with  man- 
kind :  if  he  is  too  didactic  and  learned  for  a  poet  in  the  higher 
import  of  the  word ;  if  his  tiiste  appears  fettered  by  the  models 

>  Bouterwek  (p.  94)  thinks  this  no  ad-    seTenteenth  and  first  part  of  the  eighteentli 
vantage :  a  rhymed  prose  in  Alexandrines    century. 
OTer:;yreud  the  German  literature  of  the 
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he  took  for  mutation ;  if  he  even  retarded,  of  which  we  can 
hardly  be  sure,  the  develoj^ment  of  a  more  genuine  nation- 
ahty  in  German  literature,  —  he  must  still  be  allow(!d,  in  a 
favorable  sense,  to  have  made  an  epoch  in  its  history.^ 

26.  Opitz  is  reckoned  the  founder  of  what  was  called  the 
first  Silesian  school,  rather  so  denominated  from  him  ms  foUow- 
than  as  determining  the  birthplace  of  its  poets.  ^^' 
They  were  chiefly  lyric,  but  more  in  the  line  of  songs  and 
short  effusions  in  trochaic  metre  than  of  the  regular  ode,  and 
sometimes  display  much  spirit  and  feeling.  The  German 
song  always  seems  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  English  :  the 
identity  of  metre  and  rhythm  conspires  with  what  is  more 
essential,  a  certain  analogy  of  sentiment.  Many,  however,  of 
Opitz's  followers,  like  himself,  took  Holland  for  their  Par- 
nassus, and  translated  their  songs  from  Dutch.  Fleming  was 
distinguished  by  a  genuine  feeling  for  lyric  poetry :  he  made 
Opitz  his  model,  but,  had  he  not  died  young,  would  probably 
have  gone  beyond  him ;  being  endowed  by  nature  with  a  more 
poetical  genius.  Gryph  or  Gryphius,  who  belonged  to  the 
Fruitful  Society,  and  bore  in  that  the  surname  of  the  Immor- 
tal, with  faults  that  strike  the  reader  in  every  page,  is  also 
superior  in  fancy  and  warmth  to  Opitz.  But  Gryph  is  better 
known  in  German  literature  by  his  tragedies.  The  hymns 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  are  by  no  means  the  lowest  form  of 
German  poetry.  They  have  been  the  work  of  every  age 
since  the  Reformation ;  but  Dach  and  Gerhard,  who,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  excelled  in  these  devotional  songs,  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  shade  of 
Luther  seemed  to  protect  the  chni'ch  from  the  profanation 
of  bad  taste ;  or,  as  we  should  rather  say,  it  was  the  intense 

1  Boutcrwek,  x.  89-119,  has  given  an  ela-  turn  quo  cum  aliis  gentibus  possit  conten- 

borate  criticiue  of    the   poetry  of   Opitz:  dere." — Ep.  1)99.     Baillet  observes,  tliat 

"  He  is  the  father,  not  of  Gennan  poetry,  Opitz  passes  for  the  best  of  German  poets, 

but  of  the  moilcrn   German   language  of  and  the  first  who  gtive  rules  to  that  poetry, 

poetry,    iler   neueren    ileutsclien     Dirhler-  and  raised  it   to   the  state  it   had  since 

tprache.^' — p.  93.   The  fame  of  Opitz  spread  reached;   so  that  he  is   rather  to  be  ao 

beyond  his  country,  little  as  his  language  counted    its    father    than    its    improver, 

was  familiar.     "  Non    periit    Germania,"  Jugemens  des   Savans  (i'oetes),  n.  143i3. 

Grotius   writes   to    him,   in   1(531,  "Opiti  But  reputation  is  transitory.     Though  ten 

doctissime,  cjuai  te  habet  locupletissimum  editions  of  the  poems  of  Opitz  were  pub- 

testeni,  quid  lingua  Gemianioa,  quid  in-  lished  within  the  seventeenth  century,^ 

genia  Gemianica  valeant."  —  Epist.   272.  which  Bouterwek  thinks  much   for  Oer- 

And  afterwards,  in  1(538,  thanking  him  for  many  at  that  time,  tliough  it  would  not 

the    present    of    his    translation    of    the  be  so  much  in  some  countries,  —  scarce  any 

Psalms:  "  Dignusenitrex  poetainterprete  one,  except  the  lovers  of  old  literature, 

Germanorum  poi^tirum  rege  ;   nihil  enim  now  asks  for  these  obsolete  produ^tious. 

tibi  blandiens  dico  ;  ita  sentio  a  te  primum  p.  90. 
Germanicae  poesi  formam  datam  et  habi- 
VOLm  III.              16 
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theopathy  of  the  German  nation,  and  the  simple  majesty  of 
their  ecclesiastical  music.^ 

27.  It  has  been  tlie  misfurtune  of  the  Dutch,  a  great  people, 
Dutch  a  people  fertile  of  men  of  various  ability  and  erudi- 
P^^^y'  tion,  a  people  of  scholars,  of  theologians  and  philo- 
sophers, of  mathematicians,  of  historians,  of  painters,  and,  we 
may  add,  of  poets,  that  these  last  have  been  the  mere  violets 
of  the  shade,  and  have  peculiarly  suffered  by  the  narrow 
limits  within  which  their  language  has  been  spoken  or  known. 
The  Flemish  dialect  of  the  Southern  Netherlands  might  have 
contributed  to  make  up  something  like  a  national  literature, 
extensive  enough  to  be  respected  in  Europe,  if  those  pro- 
vinces, whicii  now  affect  the  name  of  Belgium,  had  been 
equally  fertile  of  talents  with  their  neighbors. 

28.  The  golden  age  of  Dutch  literature  is  this  first  part 
g  .  of  tlie  seventeenth  century.     Their  chief  poets  are 

Spiegel,  Ilooft,  Cats,  and  Yondel.  The  first,  who 
has  been  styled  the  Dutch  Ennius,  died  in  1612:  his  princij)al 
poem,  of  an  ethical  kind,  is  posthumous,  but  may  probably 
have  been  written  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  century. 
"  The  style  is  vigorous  and  concise ;  it  is  rich  in  imagery  and 
powerfully  expressed,  but  is  deficient  in  elegance  and  perspi- 
cuity."- Spiegel  had  rendered  much  service  to  his  native 
tongue,  and  was  a  member  of  a  literary  academy  which  pub- 
iislied  a  Dutch  grammar  in  1584.  Koornhert  and  Dousa, 
with  others  known  to  fame,  were  his  colleagues ;  and  be  it 
remembered,  to  the  honor  of  Holland,  that  in  German}-  or 
England,  or  even  in  France,  there  was  as  yet  no  institution 
of  this  kind.  But  as  Holland  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  was  pre-eminently 
the  literary  country  of  Europe,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some 
endeavors  were  made,  though  unsuccessfully  as  to  European 
renown,  to  cultivate  the  native  language.  This  language  is 
also  more  soft,  though  less  sonorous,  than  the  German. 

29.  Spiegel  was  followed  by  a  more  celebrated  poet,  Peter 
Qfyotf  Hooft,  who  gave  sweetness  and  harmony  to  Dutch 
Ciits ; '        verse.     "  The  great  creative  power  of  poetiy,"  it  lias 

ondei.  \)QQj^  gaid,  "  he  did  not  possess ;  but  his  language  is 
correct,  his  style  agreeable,  and  he  did  much  to  introduce  a 
better  epoch  "^  Ilis  amatoiy  and  Anacreontic  lines  Iku  o 
never  been  excelled  in  the  language ;  and  Hooll  is  aL«o  distin- 

«  Bouterwek,  x.  218 ;  Eichhom,  iv.  888  *  Biogr.  UniT.  »  Id. 
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guished  both  as  a  dramatist  and  an  historian.  He  has  been 
called  the  Tacitus  of  Holland.  But  liere  again  his  praises 
must  by  the  generality  be  taken  upon  trust.  Cats  is  a  poet 
of  a  different  class  :  ease,  abundance,  simplicity,  clearness,  and 
purity,  are  the  qualities  of  his  style ;  his  imagination  is  gay, 
his  morality  popular  and  useful.  No  one  was  more  read  than 
Father  Cats,  as  the  people  call  him ;  but  he  is  often  trifling 
and  monotonous.  Cats,  though  he  wrote  for  the  multitude, 
whose  descendants  still  almost  know  his  poems  by  heart,  was 
a  man  whom  the  republic  lield  in  high  esteem :  twice  ambas- 
sador in  England,  he  died  great  pensionary  of  Holland,  in 
1651.  Vondel,  a  native  of  Cologne,  but  the  glory,  as  he  is 
deemed,  of  Dutch  poetry,  was  best  known  as  a  tragedian. 
In  his  tragedies,  the  lyric  part,  the  choruses  which  he  retained 
after  the  ancient  model,  have  been  called  the  sublimest  of 
odes.     But  some  have  spoken  less  highly  of  Vondel.' 

30.  Denmark  had  no  literature  in  the  native  language, 
except  a  collection  of  old  ballads,  full  of  Scandina-  Danish 
vian  legends,  till  the  present  period ;  and  in  this  it  po«^- 
does  not  appear  that  she  had  more  than  one  poet,  a  Norwe- 
gian bishop,  named  Arrebo.  Nothing,  I  believe,  was  written 
in  Swedish.  Sclavonian,  that  is,  Polish  and  Russian,  poets 
there  were  ;  but  we  know  so  little  of  those  languages,  that 
they  cannot  enter,  at  least  during  so  distant  a  period,  into  the 
history  of  European  literature. 


Sect.  V.  —  On  English  Poetry. 

Tmitators  of  Spenser  —  The  Fletchers  —  Philosophical  Poets  —  Denham  —  Donne  - 
Cowley  —  Uistorical  and  Narrative  Poets  —  Shakspeare's  Sonnets  —  Lyric  Poets 
—  Milton's  Lycidas,  and  other  Poems. 

31.  The  English  poets  of  these  fifty  years  are  very  nume- 
rous ;  and,  th  jugh  the  greater  part  are  not  familiar 
to  the  general  reader,  tliey  form  a  favorite  study  of    poftrnu- 
those  who  cultivate  our  poetry,  and  are  sought  by  ?^"^'" 
all   collectors   of  scarce    and  interesting  literature. 
Many  of  them  have,  within  half  a  century,  been  reprinted 

i  Foreign  Quart.  Rev.,  toI.   iv.   p.  49.    I  am  indebted  toEiehhom,  vol.  ir.  pait  I.," 
Fot  this  short  account  of  the  Dutch  poets,    and  to  the  Biographie  Universelle. 
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separately ;  and  many  more,  in  the  useful  and  copious  collec- 
tions of  Anderson,  Chalmers,  and  other  editors.  Extracts 
have  also  been  made  by  Headley,  Ellis,  Campbell,  and 
Southey.  It  will  be  convenient  to  arrange  them  rather 
according  to  the  schools  to  which  they  belonged,  than  in  mere 
order  of  chronology. 

32.  Whatever  were  the  misfortunes  of  Spenser's  life,  what- 
Phineafl  ever  ucglcct  he  might  have  experienced  at  the  hands 
rietcher.  ^f  ^  Statesman  grown  old  in  cares  which  render  a 
man  insensible  to  song,  his  spirit  might  be  consoled  by  the 
prodigious  reputation  of  the  Faery  Queen.  He  was  placed 
at  once  by  his  country  above  all  the  great  Italian  names,  and 
next  to  Virgil  among  the  ancients :  it  was  a  natural  conse- 
quence that  some  should  imitate  what  they  so  deeply  rever- 
enced. An  ardent  admiration  for  Spenser  inspired  the  genius 
of  two  young  brothers,  Phineas  and  Giles  Fletcher.  The  first, 
very  soon  after  the  queen's  death,  as  some  allusions  to  Lord 
Essex  seemed  to  denote,  composed,  though  he  did  not  so  soon 
publish,  a  poem  entitled  The  Purple  Island.  By  this  strange 
name  he  expressed  a  subject  more  strange :  it  is  a  minute  and 
elaborate  account  of  the  body  and  mind  of  man.  Through 
five  cantos  the  reader  is  regaled  with  nothing  but  allegorical 
anatomy,  in  the  details  of  which  Phineas  seems  tolerably 
skilled,  evincing  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  in  diversifying  his 
metaphors,  and  in  presenting  the  delineation  of  his  imaginary 
island  with  as  much  justice  as  possible  to  the  allegory  without 
obtruding  it  on  the  reader's  view.  In  the  sixth  canto,  he  rises 
to  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of  the  soul,  which 
occupy  the  rest  of  the  poem.  From  its  nature,  it  is  insupera- 
bly wearisome  ;  yet  his  language  is  often  very  poetical,  his 
versification  harmonious,  his  invention  fertile.  But  that  per- 
petual monotony  of  allegorical  persons,  which  sometimes 
displeases  us  even  in  Spenser,  is  seldom  relieved  in  Fletcher ; 
the  understanding  revolts  at  the  confused  crowd  of  incon- 
ceivable beings  in  a  philosophical  poem ;  and  the  justness  of 
analogy,  which  had  given  us  some  pleasure  in  the  anatomical 
cantos,  is  lost  in  tedious  descriptions  of  all  possible  moral 
qualities,  each  of  them  personified,  which  can  never  co-exist 
in  the  Purple  Island  of  one  individual. 

33.  Giles  Fletcher,  brother  of  Phineas,  in  Christ's  Victory 
and  Triumph,  though  his  subject  has  not  all  the  unity  that 
might  be  desired,  had  a  manifest  superiority  in  its  choice. 
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Each  uses  a  stanza  of  his  own :  Phineas,  one  of  seven  lines  • 
Giles,  one  of  eight.  This  poem  was  published  in  ciies 
1610.  Each  brother  alludes  to  the  work  of  the  ^'e^her 
other,  which  must  be  owing  to  the  alterations  made  by  Phineas 
in  his  Purple  Island,  written  probably  the  first,  but  not  pub- 
lished, I  believe,  till  1 633.  Giles  seems  to  have  more  vigor 
than  his  elder  brother,  but  less  sweetness,  less  smoothness, 
and  more  affectation  in  his  style.  This,  indeed,  is  deformed 
by  words  neither  English  uor  Latin,  but  simply  barbarous ; 
such  as  clamping,  eblazon,  dcprostrate,  purjnircd,  glttterand,  and 
many  others.  They  both  bear  much  resemblance  to  Spenser. 
Giles  sometimes  ventures  to  cope  with  him,  even  in  celebrated 
passages,  such  as  the  description  of  the  Cave  of  Despair.^ 
And  he  has  had  the  honor,  in  turn,  of  being  followed  by 
Milton,  especially  in  the  first  meeting  of  our  Saviour  with 
Satan,  in  the  Paradise  Regained.  Both  of  these  brothei-s  are 
deserving  of  much  praise :  they  were  endowed  with  minds 
eminently  poetical,  and  not  inferior  in  imagination  to  any  of 
their  contemporaries.  But  an  injudicious  taste,  and  an  ex- 
cessive fondness  for  a  style  which  the  public  was  rapidly 
abandoning,  —  that  of  allegorical  personification,  —  prevented 
their  powei-s  from  being  effectively  displayed. 

34.  Notwithstanding  the  popularity  of  Spenser,  and  the 
general  pride  in  his  name,  that  allegorical  and  ima-  phiiosopiu 
ginative  school  of  poetry,  of  which  he  was  the  cai  poetry. 
greatest  ornament,  did  not  by  any  means  exclude  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind.  The  English,  or  such  as  by  their  education  gave 
the  tone  in  literature,  had  become,  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
queen,  and  still  more  under  her  successor,  a  deeply  thinking, 
a  learned,  a  philosophical  people.  A  sententious  reasoning, 
grave,  subtle  and  condensed,  or  the  novel  and  remote  analogies 
of  wit,  gained  praise  from  many  whom  the  creations  of  an  ex- 
cursive fancy  could  not  attract.  Hence  much  of  the  j)oetry 
of  James's  reign  is  distinguished  from  that  of  Elizabeth, 
except  perhaps  her  last  years,  by  partaking  of  the  general 
character  of  the  age  ;  deficient  in  simplicity,  grace,  and  feeling, 
often  obscure  and  pedantic,  but  impressing  us  with  a  respect 
for  the  man,  where  we  do  not  recognize  the  poet.  From  this 
condition  of  public  taste  ax'ose  two  schools  of  poetry,  different 
in  character,  if  not  unequal  in  merit,  but  both  appealing  to  the 
reasoning  more  than  to  the  imaginative  faculty  as  theu-  judga 

»  Christ's  Vict,  and  Triumph,  U.  28. 
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35.  Tlie  first  of  these  may  own  as  its  founder  Sir  John 
,    .  _     ,     Davies,  whose  poem  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 

I-Ord  Brooke.  '  j  ' 

published  in  lo99,  has  had  its  due  honor  in  our  last 
volume.  Davies  is  eminent  for  perspicuity ;  but  this  cannot 
be  said  for  another  philosophical  poet,  Sir  Fulke  Greville, 
afterwards  Lord  Brooke,  the  bosom  friend  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  once  the  patron  of  Jordano  Bruno.  The  titles 
of  Lord  Brooke's  poems,  A  Treatise  of  Human  Learning,  A 
Treatise  of  Monarchy,  A  Treatise  of  Religion,  An  Inquisition 
upon  Fame  and  Honor,  lead  us  to  anticipate  more  of  sense 
than  fancy.  In  this  we  are  not  deceived :  his  mind  was  preg- 
nant with  deep  reflection  upon  multifarious  learning;  but  he 
struggles  to  give  utterance  to  thoughts  which  he  had  not  fully 
endowed  with  words,  and  amidst  the  shackles  of  rhyme  and 
metre,  which  he  had  not  learned  to  manage.  Hence  of  all 
our  poei«  he  may  be  reckoned  the  most  obscure ;  in  aiming  at 
condensation,  he  becomes  elliptical  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
language ;  and  his  rhymes,  being  forced  for  the  sake  of  sound, 
leave  all  meaning  behind.  Lord  Brooke's  poetry  is  chiefly 
worth  notice  as  an  indication  of  that  thinking  spirit  upon 
political  science  which  was  to  produce  the  riper  speculations 
of  Flobbes  and  Hariington  and  Locke. 

36.  This  argumentative  school  of  verse  was  so  much  in 
unison  with  the  character  of  that  generation,  that  Daniel,  a 
poet  of  a  very  ditFerent  temper,  adopted  it  in  his  panegyric 
addressed  to  James  soon  after  his  accession,  and  in  some 
other  poems.  It  had  an  influence  upon  others  who  trod 
generally  in  a  different  track,  as  is  especially  perceived  in 
Denham's  Griles  Fletcher.  The  Cooper's  Hill  of  Sir  John 
Cooper's  Dcnham,  published  in  1 643,  belongs,  in  a  considera- 
ble degree,  to  this  I'easoning  class  of  poems.     It  is 

also  descriptive ;  but  the  description  is  made  to  slide  into  philo- 
soi)hy.  The  plan  is  original,  as  far  as  our  poetry  is  concerned  ; 
and  I  do  not  recollect  any  exception  in  other  languages. 
Placing  himself  upon  an  eminence  not  distant  fi'ora  Windsor, 
he  takes  a  survey  of  the  scene  ;  he  finds  the  tower  of  St. 
Paul's  on  its  farthest  horizon,  the  Castle  much  nearer,  and  the 
Thames  at  his  feet.  These,  with  the  ruins  of  an  abbey,  sup- 
ply, in  turn,  materials  for  a  reflecting  rather  than  imaginative 
mind,  and,  with  a  stag-hunt,  which  he  has  very  well  described, 
fill  up  the  canvas  of  a  poem  of  no  great  length,  but  once  of 
uo  trifling  reputation 
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''^7.  The  epithet,  majestic  Denham,  conferred  by  Pope,  con 
veys  rather  too  much :  but  Cooper's  Mill  is  no  ordinary  poem. 
It  is  nearly  the  first  instance  of  vigorous  and  rhythmical 
couplets;  for  Denham  is  incomparably  less  feeble  than  Browne, 
and  less  prosaic  tlian  Beaumont.  Close  in  thought,  and  ner- 
vous in  language  like  Davies,  he  is  less  hard  and  less  mono- 
tonous ;  his  cadences  are  animated  and  various,  perhaps  a 
little  beyond  the  regularity  that  metre  demands  ;  they  have 
been  the  guide  to  the  finer  ear  of  Dryden.  Those  who  cannot 
endure  the  philosophic  poetry  must  ever  be  dissatisfied  with 
Cooper's  Hill ;  no  i)ei'sonification,  no  ardent  words,  few  me- 
taphors beyond  the  common  use  of  speech,  nothing  that 
warms  or  melts  or  fascinates  the  heart.  It  is  rare  to  find 
lines  of  eminent  beauty  in  Denham ;  and  equally  so  to  bo 
struck  by  any  one  as  feeble  or  low.  His  language  is  always 
well  chosen  and  perspicuous,  free  from  those  strange  turns  of 
expression,  frequent  in  our  older  poets,  where  the  reader  is 
apt  to  suspect  some  error  of  the  press,  so  irreconcilable  do 
they  seem  with  grammar  or  meaning.  The  expletive  do, 
which  the  best  of  his  predecessors  use  freely,  seldom  occurs  in 
Denham  ;  and  he  has  in  other  respects  brushed  away  the  rust 
of  languid  and  ineffective  redundancies  which  have  obstructed 
the  popularity  of  men  with  more  native  genius  than  himself.* 

38.  Another  class  of  poets  in  the  reigns  of  James  and  his 
son  were  those  whom  Johnson  has  called  the  meta-  poetscaUed 
physical ;  a  name  rather  more  applicable,  in  the  metaphy- 
ordinary  use  of  the  word,  to  Davies  and  Brooke. 
These  were  such  as  labored  after  conceits,  or  novel  turns  of 
thought,  usually  false,  and  resting  upon  some  equivocation 
of  language,  or  exceedingly  remote  analogy.  This  style 
Johnson  supposes  to  have  been  derived  from  Marini,  But 
Donne,  its  founder,  as  Johnson  imagines,  in  England,  wrote 

1  The  comparison  by  Denham  between  parison,  and  metaphorically  on  the  other; 

the  Thames  and  hia  own  poetry  was  once  and,  if  there  be  any  language  which  does 

celebrated: —  not  express  intellectual  operations  by  ma- 

"  Oh  could  I  flow  like  thee  and  make  thv  '"'''"'  'n"»g»'S  "»to  "»=*'  language  they  can- 

streun  °°'   ^'^   translated."     Perhaps  these  me- 

My  bri-iit  example,  a.s  it  is  mv  theme  !  Jt^P^"  f «  ""  naturally  applied  to  style, 

Though   deep,  vet  clear  ;   tho'ugh  gentle,  that  no  language  of  a  cultivated  people  .a 

vet  not  dull-  fe^uv  o,  ^Tthout  them.     But  the  ground  of  objec- 

c.-,N„™  „.:n,«.,t '~. .^»i ,t   „i  _<i„~  tionis,  in  tact,  that  the  lines  contain  no- 

Btrong  without   rage;  without  o'ernow-  ..■      \     .     -.^      i  ii    »  ,^»      i-  u  . 

imr    full  "  thing  but  wit,  and  that  wit  which  turns 

°'         ■  on   a  play  of  words.      They   are    rather 

Johnson,  while  he  highly  extols  these  ingenious  in  this  respect,  and  remarkably 

lines,  truly  observes,  that  "  most  of  the  harmonious,  which  is  probably  the  secret 

words  thus  artfully  opposed  are    to    be  of  their  popularity ;  but,  as  poetry,  they 

onderstoud  sjmply  on  one  side  of  the  com-  deserve  no  great  praise. 
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before  Marini.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  we  have  lately  obseiTed,  the 
Btyle  which,  though  Marini  has  earned  the  discreditable  repu- 
tation of  perverting  the  taste  of  his  country  by  it,  had  been 
gaining  ground  through  the  latter  half  of  tlie  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was,  in  a  more  comprehensive  view,  one  modifi- 
cation of  that  vitiated  taste  which  sacrificed  all  ease  and 
naturalness  of  writing  and  speaking  for  the  sake  of  display. 
The  mythological  erudition  and  Grecisms  of  Ronsard's  school, 
the  euphuism  of  that  of  Lilly,  the  estilo  cidto  of  Gongora, 
even  the  pedantic  quotations  of  Burton  and  many  similar 
writers,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  sprang,  like  the 
concetti  of  the  Italians  and  of  their  English  imitators,  from 
the  same  source,  a  dread  of  being  overlooked  if  they  paced  on 
like  their  neighbors.  And  when  a  few  writers  had  set  the 
example  of  successful  faults,  a  bad  style,  where  no  sound  prin- 
ciples of  criticism  had  been  established,  readily  gaining  ground, 
it  became  necessary  that  those  who  had  not  vigor  enough  to 
rise  above  the  fashion  should  seek  to  fall  in  with  it.  Nothing 
is  more  injurious  to  the  cultivation  of  verse  than  the  ti-ick  of 
desiring,  for  praise  or  profit,  to  attract  those  by  poetry  whom 
nature  has  left  destitute  of  every  quality  which  genuine 
poetry  can  attract.  The  best,  and  perhaps  the  only  secure, 
basis  for  public  taste,  for  an  aesthetic  appreciation  of  beauty, 
in  a  court,  a  college,  a  city,  is  so  general  a  diffusion  of  classi- 
cal knowledge,  as  by  rendering  the  finest  models  familiar,  and 
by  giving  them  a  sort  of  authority,  will  discountenance  and 
check  at  the  outset  the  vicious  novelties  which  always  exert 
some  influence  over  uneducated  minds.  But  this  was  not 
yet  the  case  in  England.  Milton  was  perhaps  the  first  writer 
who  eminently  possessed  a  genuine  discernment  and  feeling 
of  antiquity ;  though  it  may  be  perceived  in  Spenser,  and 
also  in  a  very  few  who  wrote  in  prose. 

39.  Donne  is  generally  esteemed  the  earliest,  as  Cowley 
Sonne  ^^^^  afterwards  the  most  conspicuous,  model  of  this 
manner.  Many  instances  of  it,  however,  occur  in 
the  lighter  poetry  of  the  queen's  reign.  Donne  is  the  most 
inharmonious  of  our  versifiers,  if  he  can  be  said  to  have  de- 
served such  a  name  by  lines  too  rugged  to  seem  metre.  Of  his 
earlier  poems,  many  are  very  licentious ;  the  later  are  chiefly 
d(!Vout.  Few  are  good  for  much  ;  the  conceits  have  not  e\  en 
the  merit  of  being  intelligible:  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
select  ^hree  passages  that  we  should  care  to  read  again. 
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40.  The  second  of  these  poets  was  Crashaw,  a  man  of 
some  imagination  and  great  piety,  but  whose  softness  qj^^jj^^ 
of  lieart,  united  with  feeble  judgment,  led  him  to 
admire  and  imitate  whatever  was  most  extravagant  in  the 
mystic  writings  of  Saint  Teresa.  He  was,  more  than  Donne, 
a  follower  of  Marini ;  one  of  whose  poems,  The  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents,  he  translated  with  success.  It  is  difficult,  in 
general,  tv)  find  any  thing  in  Crashaw  that  bad  taste  has  not 
deformed.     His  poems  were  first  published  in  1646. 

41.  In  the  next  year,  1647,  Cowley's  JMistress  appeared; 
the   most  celebrated   performance  of  the  miscalled    _    , 

1-1  T     •  •  n     1  Cowley. 

metaphysical  poets.  It  is  a  series  ot  short  amatory 
poems,  in  the  Italian  style  of  the  age,  full  of  analogies  that 
have  no  semblance  of  truth,  except  from  the  double  sense 
of  words  and  thoughts  that  unite  the  coldness  of  subtilty  with 
the  hyperbolical  extravagance  of  counterfeited  passion,  A 
few  Anacreontic  poems,  and  some  other  light  pieces  of  Cowley, 
have  a  spirit  and  raciness  very  unlike  these  frigid  conceits ; 
and,  in  the  ode  on  tlie  death  of  his  friend  Mr.  Harvey,  he  gave 
some  proofs  of  real  sensibility  and  poetic  grace.  The  Pin- 
daric odes  of  Cowley  were  not  published  within  this  period. 
But  it  is  not  worth  while  to  defer  mention  of  them.  They 
contain,  like  all  his  poetry,  from  time  to  time,  very  beautiful 
lines ;  but  the  faults  are  still  of  the  same  kind  :  his  sensibility 
and  good  sense,  nor  has  any  poet  more,  are  choked  by  false 
tiiste ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  on  any  one  poem  in 
which  the  beauties  are  more  frequent  than  the  blemishes. 
Johnson  has  selected  the  elegy  on  Crashaw  as  the  finest  of 
Cowley's  works.  It  begins  with  a  very  beautiful  couplet,  but 
I  confess  that  little  else  seems,  to  my  taste,  of  much  value. 
Xlie  Complaint,  probably  better  known  than  any  other  poem, 
appears  to  me  the  best  in  itself.  His  disappointed  hopes 
give  a  not  unpleasing  melancholy  to  several  passages.  But 
his  Latin  ode  in  a  similar  strain  is  much  more  perfect.  Cow- 
ley, perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  has  had  a  reputation  more  above 
his  deserts  than  any  English  poet ;  yet  it  is  very  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  some,  who  wrote  better  than  he,  did  not  possess  so 
fine  a  genius.  Johnson  has  written  the  life  of  Cowley  with 
.  .peculiar  care ;  and,  as  his  summary  of  the  poet's  character  is 
more  favorable  than  my  own,  it  may  be  candid  to  insert  it  in 
this  place,  as  at  least  very  discriminating,  elaborate,  and  well 
expressed. 
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42.  "It  may  be  affirmed  without  any  encomiastic  fervor, 
Johnson's  *'^^^  ^^^  brought  to  his  poetic  labors  a  mind  replete 
character     with  learning,  and  that  his  pages   are   embellished 

""  with  all  the  ornaments  which  books  could  supply; 
that  he  was  the  first  who  imparted  to  English  numbers  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  greater  ode,  and  the  gayety  of  the  less ; ' 
that  he  was  equally  qualified  for  sprightly  sallies  and  for  lofty 
flights ;  that  he  was  among  those  who  freed  translation  from 
servility,  and,  instead  of  following  his  author  at  a  distance, 
w  alked  by  his  side ;  and  that,  if  he  left  versification  yet  im- 
provable, he  left  likewise,  from  time  to  time,  such  specimens  of 
excellence  as  enabled  succeeding  poets  to  improve  it." 

43.  The  poets  of  historical  or  fabulous  narrative  belong  to 
-,      ^.        another  class.     Of  these  the  earliest  is  Daniel,  whose 

Narrative  .  ,.,.,.  ,       ' 

poets:  mnior  poems  tall  partly  withm  the  sixteenth  century. 
Daniel.        jjjg  ^i^to,.^  ^f  ^j^g  Q[yii  ^^Yars  between  York  and 

Lancaster,  a  poem  in  eight  books,  was  published  in  1604, 
Faithfully  adhering  to  truth,  which  he  does  not  suffer  so  much 
as  an  ornamental  episode  to  interrupt,  and  equally  studious  to 
avoid  the  bolder  figures  of  poetry,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Daniel  should  be  little  read.  It  is,  indeed,  certain  that  much 
Italian  and  Spanish  poetry,  even  by  those  whose  name  has 
once  stood  rather  high,  depends  chiefly  upon  merits  which  he 
abundantly  possesses,  —  a  smoothness  of  rhythm,  and  a  lucid 
narration  in  simple  language.  But  that  which  from  the  natu- 
ral delight  in  sweet  sound  is  enough  to  content  the  ear  in  the 
{Southern  tongues,  will  always  seem  bald  and  tame  in  our  less 
harmonious  verse.  It  is  the  chief  praise  of  Daniel,  and  must 
have  contributed  to  what  popularity  he  enjoyed  in  his  own 
age,  that  his  English  is  eminently  pure,  free  from  affectation 
of  archaism  and  from  pedantic  innovation,  with  very  littie 
that  is  now  obsolete.  Both  in  prose  and  in  poetry,  he  is,  aa 
to  language,  amrng  the  best  writers  of  his  time,  and  wanted 
but  a  greater  confidence  in  his  own  power,  or,  to  speak  less 
indulgently,  a  greater  share  of  it,  to  sustain  his  correct  tastC; 
calm  sense,  and  moral  feeling. 

44-  Next  to  Daniel  in  time,  and  much  above  him  in  reach 
Drayton's  of  mind,  we  place  Michael  Dra}^on,  whose  Barons* 
Poijoibion.  "^Yars  have  been  mentioned  under  the  preceding 
period,  but  whose  more  famous  work  was  published  partly  in 

1  Was  not  Milton's  Ode  on  the  Nativity  would  Johnson  have  thought  Cowley  B\t 
Initten  aa  early  as  any  of  Cowley's?    And    perior  in  gayety  to  Sir  John  Suckling  ? 
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1613,  and  partly  in  1G22.  Drayton's  Polyolbion  is  a  poem 
of  about  30,000  lines  in  length,  written  in  Alexandrine  coup- 
lets ;  a  measure,  from  its  monotony,  and  perhaps  from  its  fre- 
quency in  doggerel  ballads,  not  at  all  pleasing  to  the  ear.  It 
contains  a  topogra])hi(al  description  of  England,  illustrated 
witli  a  prodigality  of  historical  and  legendary  erudition. 
Such  a  poem  is  essentially  designed  to  instruct,  and  speaks  to 
the  understanding  more  than  to  the  fancy.  The  powers  dis- 
played in  it  are,  howevei",  of  a  high  cast.  It  has  generally 
been  a  difficulty  with  poets  to  deal  with  a  necessary  enumera- 
tion of  proper  names.  The  catalogue  of  ships  is  not  the  most 
delightful  ])art  of  the  Iliad ;  and  Ariosto  never  encountered 
such  a  roll  of  persons  or  places  without  sinking  into  the 
tamest  insipidity.  Virgil  is  sjdeiididly  beautiful  upon  similar 
occasions ;  but  his  decorative  elegance  could  not  be  preserved, 
nor  would  continue  to  please,  in  a  poem  that  kept  up,  through 
a  great  lengtli,  the  effort  to  furnish  instruction.  The  style  of 
Di'ayton  is  sustained,  with  extraordinary  ability,  on  an  ecpiable 
line,  from  which  he  seldom  much  deviates,  neither  brilliant 
nor  prosaic :  few  or  no  passages  could  be  marked  as  impres- 
sive, but  few  are  languid  or  mean.  The  language  is  clear, 
strong,  various,  and  sufficiently  figurative ;  the  stories  and 
fictions  interspersed,  as  well  as  the  general  spirit  and  liveli- 
ness, relieve  the  heaviness  incident  to  toj)Ographical  descrip- 
tion. There  is  probably  no  poem  of  this  kind,  in  any  other 
language,  comparable  together  in  extent  and  excellence  to  the 
Polyolbion ;  nor  can  any  one  read  a  portion  of  it  without 
admiration  for  its  learned  and  highly  gifted  author.  Yet 
perhaps  no  English  poem,  known  as  well  by  name,  is  so  little 
known  beyond  its  name ;  for,  while  its  immense  length  deters 
the  common  reader,  it  affords,  as  has  just  been  hinted,  no 
great  harvest  for  selection,  and  would  be  judged  very  unfairly 
by  partial  extracts.  It  must  be  owned  also,  that  geograi)liy 
and  antiquities  may,  in  modern  times,  be  taught  better  in 
prose  than  in  verse ;  yet  whoever  consults  the  Polyolbion  for 
such  objects  will  probably  be  repaid  by  petty  knowledge 
which  he  may  not  have  found  anywhere  else. 

4;).  Among  these  historical  poets  I  should  incline  to  clasa 
William  Browne,  author  of  a  poem  with  the  quaint   „ 
title  of  Britannia's  Pastorals ;  though  his  story,  one  Urifciunia'a 
of  little  interest,  seems  to  have  been  invented   by  ^'^'°"^'^- 
himself.     Biowne,  indeed,  is  of  no  distinct  school  among  the 
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writers  of  that  age:  he  seems  to  recognize  Spenser  as  hi? 
master ;  but  his  own  manner  is  more  to  be  traced  among  later 
than  earlier  poets.  He  was  a  native  of  Devonshire ;  and  his 
principal  poem,  above  mentioned,  relating  partly  to  the  local 
scenery  of  that  county,  was  printed  in  1G13.  Browne  is 
truly  a  poet,  full  of  imagination,  grace,  and  sweetness,  though 
not  very  nervous  or  rapid.  I  know  not  why  Headley,  favora- 
ble enough  for  the  most  part  to  this  generation  of  the  sons  of 
song,  has  spoken  of  Browne  with  unfair  contempt.  Justice, 
however,  has  been  done  to  him  by  later  critics.^  But  I  have 
not  observed  that  they  take  notice  of  what  is  remarkable  in 
the  history  of  our  poetical  literature,  that  Browne  is  an  early 
model  of  ease  and  variety  in  the  regular  couplet.  Many 
passages  in  his  unequal  poem  are  hardly  excelled,  in  this 
respect,  by  the  fables  of  Dryden.  It  is  manifest  that  Milton 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Browne. 

46.  The  commendation  of  improving  the  rhythm  of  the 
Sir  John  couplet  is  due  also  to  Sir  John  Beaumont,  author  of 
Beauniont.  ^  g^ort  pocm  ou  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field.  It 
was  not  written,  however,  so  early  as  the  Britannia's  Pastor- 
als of  Browne,  In  other  respects,  it  has  no  pretensions  to  a 
high  rank.  But  it  may  be  added,  that  a  poem  of  Druramond, 
on  the  visit  of  James  I.  to  Scotland  in  1617,  is  perfectly  bar 
monious ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable  in  that  age,  he  con- 
cludes the  verse  at  every  couplet  with  the  regularity  of  Pope. 

47.  Far  unlike  the  poem  of  Browne  was  Gondibert,  pub- 
Davenant'8  lished  by  Sir  William  Davenant  in  1650.  It  may 
Goudibert.  probably  have  been  reckoned  by  himself  an  epic; 
but  in  that  age  the  practice  of  Spain  and  Italy  had  effaced  the 
distinction  between  the  regular  epic  and  the  heroic  romance. 
Gondibert  belongs  rather  to  the  latter  class  by  the  entire 
want  of  truth  in  the  story,  though  the  scene  is  laid  at  the 
court  of  the  Lombard  kings  ;  by  the  deficiency  of  unity  in  the 
action  ;  by  the  intricacy  of  the  events ;  and  by  the  resources  of 
the  fable,  which  are  sometimes  too  much  in  the  style  of  comic 
fiction.     It  is  so  imperfect,  only  two  books  and  part  of  the 

*  "Browne,"  Mr.  Southey  says,  "is  a  admirers  and  imitators  hereafter."    "His 

poet  wlio  produced  no  slight  effect  upon  poetry,"    Mr.  Campbell,  a  far  le.ss  indul- 

his  contemporaries.     George  Wither,  in  his  gent  judge  of  the  older  bards,  ob.serves, 

happiest  pieces,  has  learned  the  manner  of  "is  not  without  beauty  ;    but  it   is   tha 

his  friend ;   and  Milton  may  be  traced  to  beauty  of  mere  landscape  and   allegory, 

hiiQ.     And,  iu  our  days,  his  peculiarities  \vithout  the  manners  and   pa.s.sions    that 

have  been  caught,  and  his  beauties  imi-  constitute  human  interest."  —  Specimena 

tated   by  men  who  will  themselves  find  of  Kuglish  Poetry,  iv.  323. 
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third  being  completed,  that  we  can  hardly  judge  of  the  termi- 
nation  it  was  to  receive.  Each  book,  however,  after  the 
manner  of  Spenser,  is  divided  into  several  cantos.  It  con- 
tains about  6,000  lines.  The  metre  is  the  four-lined  stanza  of 
alternate  rhymes  ;  one  capable  of  great  vigor,  but  not  perhaps 
well  adapted  to  poetry  of  imagination  or  of  passion.  These, 
however,  Davenant  exhibits  but  sparingly  in  Gondibert :  they 
are  replaced  by  a  philosophical  spirit,  in  the  tone  of  Sir  John 
Davies,  who  liad  adopted  the  same  metre,  and,  as  some  have 
thought,  nourished  by  the  author's  friendly  intercourse  with 
Hobbes.  Gondibert  is  written  in  a  clear,  nervous  English 
style  :  its  condensation  produces  some  obscurity ;  but  pedant- 
ry, at  least  that  of  language,  will  rarely  be  found  in  it ;  and 
Davenant  is  less  infected  by  the  love  of  conceit  and  of  extra- 
vagance than  his  contemporaries,  though  I  woulj  not  assert 
that  he  is  wholly  exempt  from  the  former  blemish.  But  the 
chief  praise  of  Gondibert  is  due  to  masculine  verse  in  a  good 
metrical  cadence ;  for  the  sake  of  which  we  may  forgive  the 
absence  of  interest  in  the  story,  and  even  of  those  glowing 
words  and  breathing  thoughts  which  are  the  soul  of  genuine 
poetry.  Gondibert  is  very  little  read ;  yet  it  is  better  worth 
reading  than  the  Purple  Island,  though  it  may  have  less  of 
that  which  distinguishes  a  poet  from  another  man. 

48.  The  sonnets  of  Shakspeare  —  for  we  now  come  to  the 
minor,  that  is  the  shorter  and  more  lyric,  poetry  of  sonnets  of 
the  age  —  were  published  in  1 G09,  in  a  manner  as  Shakspeare. 
mysterious  as  their  subject  and  contents.  They  are  dedi- 
cated by  an  editor  (Thomas  Thorpe,  a  bookseller)  "  to  Mr. 
W.  H.,  the  only  begetter  of  these  sonnets."  ^  No  one,  as  far 
as  I  remember,  has  ever  doubted  their  genuineness ;  no  one 
can  doubt  that  they  express  not  only  real  but  intense  emo- 
tions of  the  heart :  but  when  they  were  written,  who  was  the 
W.  H.  quaintly  called  their  begetter,  by  which  we  can  only 
understand  the  cause  of  their  being  written,  and  to  what  per- 
sons or  circumstances  they  allude,  has  of  late  years  been  the 
subject  of  much  curiosity.     These  sonnets  were  long  over- 

•  The  precise  words  of  the  dedication  Wisheth  the 

ue  the  following :  —  Well-wishing  Adventurer 

•'  To  the  only  Begetter  ^'^  ^*"°|  ^°^^^ 

Of  these  ensuing  Sonneta,  !•  a- 

Mr.  W.  II.,  The  titlepage  runs:  "  Shnkspeare's  Son» 

All  Happiness  nets,  never  before  imprinted,  4'X).     16081 

And  that  eternity  promised  Q.  Bid  for  X.  T." 
By  our  ever-living  poet 
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looked :  Steevens  spoke  of  them  with  the  utmost  scorn,  as 
productions  which  no  one  could  read:  but  a  very  different 
suffrage  is  generally  given  by  the  lovers  of  poetiy ;  and  per- 
haps there  is  now  a  tendency,  especially  among  young  men 
of  poetical  tempers,  to  exaggerate  the  beauties  of  these 
remarkable  productions.  They  rise,  indeed,  in  estimation, 
as  we  attentively  read  and  reflect  upon  them ;  for  I  do  not 
think  that  at  first  they  give  us  much  pleasure.  No  one  ever 
entered  more  i'ully  than  Shakspeare  into  the  character  of  this 
species  of  poetry,  which  admits  of  no  expletive  imagery,  no 
merely  ornamental  line.  But,  though  each  sonnet  has  gene- 
rally its  proper  unity,  the  sense,  I  do  not  mean  the  gramma- 
tical construction,  will  sometimes  be  found  to  spread  from  one 
to  another,  independently  of  that  repetition  of  the  leading 
idea,  like  variations  of  an  air,  which  a  series  of  them  fre- 
quently exhibits,  and  on  account  of  which  they  have  latterly 
been  reckoned  by  some  rather  an  integral  poem  than  a  collec- 
tion of  sonnets.  But  this  is  not  uncommon  among  the  Italians, 
and  belongs,  in  fact,  to  those  of  Petrarch  himself.  They  may 
easily  be  resolved  into  several  series,  according  to  their  sub- 
jects :  *  but,  when  read  attentively,  we  find  them  relate  to  one 
definite,  though  obscure,  period  of  the  poet's  hfe  ;  in  which 
an  attachment  to  some  female,  which  seems  to  have  touched 
neither  his  heart  nor  his  fancy  very  sensibly,  was  over- 
powered, without  entirely  ceasing,  by  one  to  a  friend  ;  and  this 
last  is  of  such  an  enthusiastic  chai-acter,  and  so  extravagant  in 
the  phrases  that  the  author  uses,  as  to  have  thrown  an  unac- 
countable mystery  over  the  whole  work.  It  is  true,  that  in  the 
poetry  as  well  as  in  the  fictions  of  early  ages  we  find  a  more 
ardent  tone  of  affection  in  the  language  of  friendship  than  lias 
since  been  usual ;  and  yet  no  instance  has  been  adduced  of 
such  rapturous  devotedness,  such  an  idolatry  of  admiring  love 
as  one  of  the  greatest  beings  whom  nature  ever  produced  i 
the  human  form  pours  forth  to  some  unknown  youth  in  th 
majority  of  these  sonnets. 

49.  The  notion  that  a  woman  was  their  general  object  is 

>  This  has  been  done  in  a  late  publica-  former  and  latter    part  of  the  sonnets, 

tion,  Shakspeare's   Autobiographical   Po-  Mr.    Brown's   work    did  not  fall  into  my 

ems,  by  (Jeorge  Arniitage   Brown  (1838).  hands  till  nearly  the  time  that  these  .sheets 

It  might   have  occurred  to  any  attentive  paK.>ied  through  the  pre.<s,  which  I  mention 

read;r;  but  I  do  not  know  th.it  the  ana-  on  account  of  some  coincidences  of  opinion, 

Ivsis  was  ever  so  completely  made  before,  especially  as  to   Shakspeare's    knowledge 

though  almost  every  one  has  been  aw.-tre  of  Latin, 
that  different  persons  are  addressed  in  the 
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totally  untenable,  and  it  is  strange  that  Colei-itlge  should 
have  entertained  it.^  Those  that  were  evidently  J.^^^  person 
addressed  to  a  woman,  the  person  above  hinted,  whom  they 
are  by  much  the  smaller  part  of  the  whole,  —  but  '*'  '^'^^' 
tAventy-eight  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four.  And  this 
mysterious  Mr.  W.  II.  must  be  presumed  to  be  the  idolized 
friend  of  Shakspeare.  But  who  eould  he  be  ?  No  one  re- 
eorded  as  such  in  literary  history  or  anecdote  answers  the 
description.  But  if  we  seize  a  clew  which  innumerable  pas- 
sages give  us,  and  suppose  that  they  allude  to  a  youth  of  high 
rank  as  well  as  personal  beauty  and  accomplishment,  in  whose 
favor  and  intimacy,  according  to  the  base  prejudices  of  the 
world,  a  player  and  a  j)oet,  though  he  were  the  author  of 
Macbeth,  might  be  thought  lionored,  something  of  the  strange- 
ness, as  it  ap[)ears  to  us,  of  Shakspeare's  humiliation  in  address- 
ing him  as  a  being  before  whose  feet  he  crouched,  whose  frown 
lie  feared,  whose  injuries,  and  those  of  the  most  insulting  kind, 
—  the  seduction  of  the  mistress  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  —  he 
felt  and  bewailed  without  resenting  ;  something,  I  say,  of  the 
strangeness  of  this  humiliation,  and  at  best  it  is  but  little, 
may  be  lightened,  and  in  a  certain  sense  rendered  intelUgible. 
And  it  has  been  ingeniously  conjectured  within  a  few  years, 
by  inquirers  independent  of  each  otliei-,  tliat  William  Her- 
bert, Earl  of  Pembroke,  born  in  ir)(SO,  and  afterwards  a  man 
of  noble  and  gallant  character,  though  always  of  a  licentious 
life,  was  shadowed  under  the  initials  of  Mr.  W.  H.  This 
hypothesis  is  not  strictly  proved,  but  sufficiently  so,  in  my 
opinion,  to  demand  our  assent.^ 

1  "  It  seems   to  me.   that  the  sonnets  quoted,  had  any  knowledge  of  their  pri- 

could  only  have  come  from  a  man  deeply  ority. 

in  love,  and  in  love  with  a  woman ;  and        Drake  has  fixed  on  Lord  Southampton 

there  is  one  sonnet,  which,  from  its  incon-  as   tlie   object  of  these  sonnets,  induced 

gruity,  I  tjike.to  be  a  purposed  blind." —  probably  by  the  tradition  of  his  frieudship 

Table  Talk,  vol.  ii.  p    180.     This  sonnet  with  Shakspeare,  and  by  the  latter's  hav- 

the  editor  supposes  to  be  the  twentieth,  ing  dedicated  to  him  liis  Venus  and  Adonis, 

which  certainly  could  not  have  been  ad-  as  well  as  by  what  is  remarkable  on  tlie 

dressed  to  a   woman;    but   the   proof  is  face  of  the  series  of  sonnets, — that  Phak- 

ecjually   strong  as   to  most  of   the  rest,  speare  looked  up  to  his  friend  "  with  re\e- 

Ooleridge's  opinion  is  absolutely  untena-  rence  and  homage."     But,  unfortunately, 

ble ;  nor  do  I  conceive  that  any  one  else  is  this  was  only  the  reverence  and  homage  of 

likely  to  maintain  it  after  reading  the  son-  an  inferior  to  one  of  higli  rank,  and  not 

nets   of  Shakspeare  :    but,  to   those   who  such  as  the  virtues  of  Southampton  might 

have   not   done   this,  the  authority  may  have  cliallenged.     Proofs  of  the  low  moral 

justly  seem  imposing.  character  of  "  Mr.  W.  H."  are  continual. 

^  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1832,  It  was  also  impossible  that  Lord  South- 

p.  217  et  post   it  will  be  seen,  that  this  oc-  ampton  could  be  called  "  beauteous  and 

curred  both  to  Mr.  Boadeu  and  Mr   Hey-  lovely  youth,"   or    "  sweet  boy."      Mrs. 

wood  Bright.    And  it  does  not  appear,  that  Jameson,  in  her  Loves  of  the  Poets,  has 

Mr.   Browu,  author  of  the  work  above  adopted  the  same  hypothesis,  hut  Ls  foror4 
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50.  Notwithstanding  the  frequent  beauties  of  these  sonnets, 
the  pleasure  of  their  perusal  is  greatly  diminished  by  these 
circumstances ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  wish  that  Shak- 
speare  had  never  written  them.  There  is  a  weakness  and  folly 
in  all  excessive  and  misplaced  affection,  which  is  not  redeemed 
by  the  touches  of  nobler  sentiments  that  abound  in  this  long 
series  of  sonnets.  But  there  are  also  faults  of  a  merely 
critical  nature.  The  obscurity  is  often  such  as  only  conjec- 
ture can  penetrate  ;  the  strain  of  tenderness  and  adoration 
Avould  be  too  monotonous,  were  it  less  unpleasing ;  and  so 
many  frigid  conceits  are  scattered  around,  that  we  might 
almost  fancy  the  poet  to  have  written  without  genuine  emo- 
tion, did  not  such  a  host  of  other  passages  attest  the  contrary. 

51.  The  sonnets  of  Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  the  most" 
Sonnets  of  Celebrated  in  that  class  of  poets,  have  obtained,  pro- 
Drumuiona  bably,  as  much  praise  as  they  deserve.*  But  they 
an  o  ers.  ^^.^  polished  and  elegant,  free  from  conceit  and  bad 
taste,  in  pure  unblemished  English :  some  are  pathetic  or 
tender  in  sentiment,  and,  if  they  do  not  show  much  originality, 
at  least  would  have  acquired  a  fair  place  among  the  Italians 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Those  of  Daniel,  of  Drayton,  and  of 
Sir  William  Alexander,  afterwards  Earl  of  Stirling,  are  per- 
haps hardly  inferior.  Some  may  doubt,  however,  whether  the 
last  poet  should  be  placed  on  such  a  level.^     But  the  difficulty 

in  consequence  to  suppose  some  of  the  obtained ; "  which  seems  to  say  the  same 

earlier  sonnets  to  be  addressed  to  a  wo-  thing,  but  is  in  fact  different.     He   ob- 

man.  serves  that  Drummond  "frequently  bor- 

renibrokesucceeded  to  his  father  in  1601 :  rows  and  sometimes  translates  from  the 

I  incline  to  think  that  the  sonnets  were  Italian  and   Spanish  poets."' — Southey's 

wiitten  about  that   time,  some  probably  British  Poets,  p.  798.      The  furious  invec- 

carlier,  some  later.     Tliat  they  were  the  tive    of   Gilford   against   Drummond    for 

same   as   Meres,  in  1598,   has  mentioned  having  written  private  memoranda  of  his 

among   the   compositions  of  Shakspeare,  conversations  with  Ben  Jonson,  which  he 

"  his   sugred   sonnets   among  his  private  did  not  publish,  and  which,  for  aught  we 

friends,"  I  do  not  believe,  both  on  account  know,  were  perfectly  faitliful,  l!  absurd, 

of  the  date,  and  from  the  peculiarly  per-  Any  one  else  would  have  been  thankful 

Bonal  allusions  they  contain.  for  so  much  literary  anecdote. 

[Much  has  beeu  written  lately  on  the  -  Lord  Stirling  is  rather  monotonous,  aa 
subject  of  Sliakspeare's  sonnets ;  and  a  sonneteers  usually  are ;  and  he  addresses 
natural  relucUmce  to  admit  any  failings  his  mistress  by  the  appellation,  "  Fair 
in  such  a  man  hius  led  some  to  fancy  that  t.\gres3.''  Campbell  observes  that  there 
his  mistress  vms  no  other  than  his  wife,  is  eleg;ince  of  expression  in  a  few  of  Stir- 
Ann  Hathaway,  and  others  to  conjecture  ling's  .shorter  pieces. — Vol.  iv.  p.  206. 
tliat  he  lent  his  pen  to  the  amours  of  a  The  longest  poem  of  Stirling  is  entitled 
friend.  But  I  have  seen  no  ground  to  Domesday,  in  twelve  books,  or,  us  be  calls 
•liter  my  own  view  of  the  case,  except  that  them,  hours.  It  is  written  in  the  Italian 
possibly  some  other  sonnets  may  have  o<-tave  stanza,  and  has  somewhat  of  the 
been  meant  by  Meres.  — 1842.]  condensed  styleof  the  philoscphicalschnol, 

'  I  concur  in  tliis  with  Mr.  Campbell,  which  he  seems  to  have  imitated  j  but  tali 

Iv.  3i8.    Mr.  Southey  thinks  Drummond  numbers  are  harsh 
'^  had  deserved  the  high  reputatiuu  he  had 
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of  finding  the  necessary  rhymes  in  our  language  has  caused 
most  who  have  attempted  the  sonnet  to  swerve  from  laws 
which  cannot  be  transgressed,  at  least  to  the  degree  they  have 
often  dared,  without  losing  the  unity  for  wliich  tliat  complex 
mechanism  was  contrived.  Certainly  three  quatrains  of  alter- 
nate rhymes,  succeeded  by  a  couplet,  which  Urummond,  like 
many  other  English  poets,  has  sometimes  given  us,  is  the 
very  worst  form  of  the  sonnet,  even  if,  in  deference  to  a  scanty 
number  of  Italian  precedents,  we  allow  it  to  pass  as  a  sonnet 
at  all.^  We  possess,  indeed,  noble  poetry  in  the  form  of  son- 
net ;  yet  with  us  it  seems  more  fitted  for  grave  than  amatory 
composition :  in  the  latter  we  miss  the  facility  and  grace  of 
our  native  English  measures,  the  song,  the  madrigal,  or  the 
ballad. 

52.  Carew  is  the  most  celebrated  among  the  lighter  poets, 
though  no  collection  has  hitheito  embraced  his  entire  „ 
writings.  Headley  has  said,  and  Ellis  echoes  the 
praise,  that  "  Carew  has  the  ease  without  the  pedantry  of 
Waller,  and  perhaps  less  conceit.  Waller  is  too  exclusively 
considered  as  the  first  man  who  brouglit  versification  to  any 
thing  like  its  present  standard.  Carew's  pretensions  to  the 
same  merit  are  seldom  sufficiently  either  considei*ed  or 
allowed."  Yet,  in  point  of  versification,  others  of  the  same 
age  seem  to  have  surpassed  Carew,  whose  lines  are  often  very 
harmonious,  but  not  so  artfully  constructed  or  so  uniformly 
pleasing  as  tliose  of  Waller.  He  is  remarkably  unequal :  the 
best  of  his  little  poems  (none  of  more  than  thirty  lines  are 
good)  excel  all  of  his  time ;  but,  after  a  few  lines  of  great 
beauty,  we  often  come  to  some  ill-expressed  or  obscure  or 

1  The  legitimate  sonnet  consists  of  two  the  third  line,  will  make  a  real   sonnet, 

quatrains  and  two  tercets :  as  much  skill,  which   Shakspeare,   Milton,    Bowles,   and 

to  say  the  lea-st,  is  required  for  the  ma-  Wordsworth  have  often  failed  to  give  us, 

nagement  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former,  even  where  they  have  given  us  something 

The  rhymes  of  the  last  six  lines  are  capa-  good  instead. 

ble  of  many  arrangements  ;  but  by  far  the        [The  common  form  of  the  Italian  sonnet 

worst,  and  also  the  leiust  common  in  Italy,  is  called  rhna  chiiisa  ;   where  tlie  rhymes 

is  that  we  usually  atlopt, —  the  fifth  and  of  the  two  quatrains  are  1,  4,  5,  8  —  2.  3, 

sixth  rhyming  together,  frequently  after  a  6,7;  but  the  alternate  rhyme  sometimes, 

full  pause,  so  that  the  sonnet  ends  with  though  less  regularly,  occurs.     The  tercets 

the  point  of  an  epigram.     The  best,  as  the  are  either  in  rhtia  incatemtta,  or  rima  niter- 

Italians  hold,  is  the  rhyming  together  of  nata  ;  and  great  variety  is  found  in  the.sc, 

the  three  uneven  and  the  three  even  lines  ;  even  among  the  early  poets.     Quadriopro- 

but,  a.s  our  language  is  less  rich  in  conso-  fers  the  order  a,  b,  a,  b,  a,  b,  where  there 

nant  terminations,  there  can  be  no  objec-  are  only  two  rhyming  terminations ;  but 

tiou  to  what  has  abundant  precedents  even  does  not  object  to  a,  b,  c,  a,  b,  c  ;  or  even 

in  theirs, —  the  rhyming  of  the   first  and  a,  b,  c,  b,  a,  c.     The  couplet  terminatian 

fourth,  second  and  fifth,  third  and  sixth  ho  entirely  condemns.      yuadrio,  Storia 

lines.    This,  with  a  break  in  the  sense  at  d°  ogui  Poesia,  iii.  2&.  —  1S42.] 

vol,.  III.  17 
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weak  or  inharmonious  passage.  Few  will  hesitate  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  he  has  more  ftincy  and  more  tenderness  than  Wal- 
ler, but  less  choice,  less  judgment  and  knowledge  where  to 
stop,  less  of  the  equability  which  never  offends,  less  attention 
to  the  unity  and  thread  of  his  little  pieces.  I  should  hesitate  to 
give  him,  on  the  whole,  the  preference  as  a  poet,  taking  col- 
lectively the  attributes  of  tlmt  character ;  for  we  must  not,  in 
such  a  comparison,  overlook  a  good  deal  of  very  inferior  merit 
which  may  be  found  in  the  short  volume  of  Carew's  poems. 
The  best  have  great  beauty ;  but  he  has  had,  in  late  criticism, 
his  full  share  of  applause.  Two  of  his  most  pleasing  little 
poems  appear  also  among  those  of  Herrick ;  and  as  Carew's 
were,  I  believe,  published  posthumously,  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  prefer  the  claim  of  the  other  poet,  independently  of  some 
internal  evidence  as  to  one  of  them.  In  all  ages,  these  very 
short  compositions  circulate  for  a  time  in  polished  society, 
while  mistakes  as  to  the  real  author  are  natural.' 

53.  The  minor  poetry  of  Ben  Jonson  is  extremely  beau- 
„     ,  tiful.     This  is  partly  mixed   with  his  masques  and 

Ben  Jonson.  .  ,     ,  •      i  i  •      i  i  i  S 

uiterludes,  poetical  and  musical  rather  than  dramatic 
pieces,  and  intended  to  gratify  the  imagination  by  the  charms 
of  song,  as  well  as  by  the  varied  scenes  tliat  were  brought 
before  the  eye ;  partly  in  very  short  effusions  of  a  single  sen- 
timent, among  which  two  epitaphs  are  known  by  heart.  Jon- 
son possessed  an  admirable  taste  and  feehng  in  poetry,  which 
his  dramas,  except  the  Sad  Sheplierd,  do  not  entirely  lead  us 
to  value  highly  enough ;  and,  when  we  consider  how  many 
other  intellectual  excellences  distinguished  him,  —  wit,  obser- 
vation, judgment,  memory,  learning,  —  we  must  acknowledge 
that  the  inscription  on  his  tomb,  "  0  rare  Ben  Jonson ! "  is 
not  more  pithy  than  it  is  true. 

1  One  of  these  poems  begins,  —  the  other  variations  are  for  the  worse.    I 

♦'  Amongst  the  myrtles  as  I  walk'd,  ™"«'   '«'i^«  }}  j"  'loubt  whether  he  bor- 

Love  and  my  sighs  thus  intertalk'd."  ^''"'!^^  '^"'^  disfigured  a  httle,  or  WiW  him- 

,  .  self  improved  upon.     1  must  own  that  he 

Hernck  wants  four  good  lines  wlnrh  are  i^^   ^   trjck   of  spoiling   what   he   takw. 

In  Carew  ;   and,  a«  they  are  rather  more  Suckling  has  an  incomparable  uuage  on  » 

hkely  to  have  been  interpolated  than  left  lady  dancing  : 

out,  this  leads  to  a  sort  of  inference  that 

he  was  the  original  :    there  are  also  some        "  Her  feet  beneath  the  petticoat, 
other   petty   improvemeuts.     The  second  -L'^*  ''"'«  mice,  stole  in  and  out, 

poem  is  that  beginning,  —  As  if  they  feared  the  light  " 

"  Ask  me  why  I  send  you  here  Herrick  has  it  thus :  — 
This  firstling  of  the  intaut  year."  ..  „^^  p^^^^y  ^^^^^  ^.^^  ^„^ -^^  ^^  ^^p 

Herrick  gives  the  second  line  strangely,  a  little  out ;  " 

"  This  sweet  infanta  of  the  year,"  ^  most  singular  parallel  for  an  eleguil 

CJtlch  is  little  else  than  nonsense  ;  and  all  dancor. 
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54.  George  "Wither,  by  siding  Avitli  the  less  poetical  though 
more  prosi)erous  party  in  the  civil  war,  and  by  a 
profusion  of  temporary  writings  to  serve  the  ends  of 
faction  and  folly,  has  left  a  name  which  we  were  accustomed 
to  despise,  till  Ellis  did  justice  to  "  tliat  playful  fancy,  pure 
taste,  and  artless  delicacy  of  sentiment,  which  distinguish  the 
poetry  of  his  early  youth."  Ilis  best  poems  were  published 
in  1()22.  with  tlie  title,  IMistress  of  Philarete.  Some  of  thera 
are  highly  beautiful,  and  bespeak  a  mind  above  the  grovelling 
Puritanism  into  wliich  he  afterwards  fell.  I  think  there  is 
hardly  any  tiling  in  our  lyric  poetry  of  this  period  equal  to 
Withers  lines  on  his  ]\Iuse,  published  by  Ellis.' 

;)o.  Tlie  poetry  of  Ilabington  is  that  of  a  pure  and  amiable 
mind,  turned  to  versification  by  the  custom  of  tlie 
ag(!,  during  a  real  passion  for  a  lady  of  birth  and 
virtue,  tlie  Castara  whom  he  afterwards  married ;  but  it  dis- 
plays no  great  original  power,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  exempt 
from  the  ordinary  blemishes  of  hyperbolical  compliment  and 
far-fetched  iinagery.  Tiie  poems  of  AVilliam,  Earl  Eiri  of 
of  Pembroke,  long  known  by  the  character  drawn  for  i'«'"i''«>t8- 
him  by  Clarendon,  and  now  as  the  object  of  Shakspeare'a 
doting  friendship,  were  ushered  into  the  world  after  his  death, 
with  a  letter  of  extravagant  flattery  addressed  by  Donne  to 
Christiana,  Countess  of  Devonsliire.^  But  there  is  little  reli- 
ance to  be  placed  on  the  freedom  from  interpolation  of  these 
posthumous  editions.  Among  these  poems  attributed  to  Lord 
Pembroke,  we  find  one  of  the  best  known  of  Carew's ;  ^  and 
even  the  famous  lines  addressed  to  the  Soul,  which  some  have 
given  to  Silvester.  The  poems,  in  general,  are  of  little 
merit ;  some  are  grossly  indecent ;  nor  would  they  be  men- 
tioned here  except  for  the  interest  recently  attached  to  the 
author's  name.  But  they  throw  no  light  whatever  on  the 
sonnets  of  Shakspeare. 

56.  Sir  John   Suckling  is  acknowledged  to  have  left  far 
behind    him   all   former   writers  of  song  in  gayety 
and  ease :   it  is  not  equally  clear  that  he  has  ever 
since  been  surpassed.     Ilis  poetry  aims  at  no  higher  praise : 
he  shows  no  sentunent  or  imagination,  either  because  he  had 

1  Ellis's    Specimens  of    Early  English    of  earlier  date.    The  Counte.''s  of  Devon- 
Poets,  iii.  96.  shire  is  not  called  dowager :   her  husband 

2  The  only  edition  that  I  have  seen,  or    died  in  1G43. 

that  I  find  mentioned,  of  Lord  Pembroke's        «  u  »  i   „,      „u!n .i»  «»_- 

poems  is  in  KM.     Hut.  as  Donne  died  iv        "      ^sk  me  „o  more  whither  do  sb,, 
i^l,  1  conceive  that  there  must  be  one  ^^^  S"^'^""  ''^'"^  °'  "»*  '^- 
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tliem  not,  or  because  he  did  not  require  either  in  the  style  he 
chose.  Perhaps  the  Italians  may  have  poetry  in  that  style 
equal  to  Suckling's ;  I  do  not  know  that  they  have,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  there  is  any  in  French :  that  there  is  none  in 
r     ,  Latin  I  am  convinced.*     Lovelace  is  chiefly  known 

by  a  single  song :  his  other  poetiy  is  much  inferior ; 
and  indeed  it  may  be  generally  remarked,  that  the  flowers  of 
our  early  verse,  both  in  the  Elizabethan  and  the  subsequent 
age,  have  been  "well  culled  by  good  taste  and  a  friendly  spirit 
of  selection.  We  must  not  judge  of  them,  or  shall  judge  of 
them  very  favorably,  by  the  extracts  of  Headley  or  Ellis. 

57.  The  most  amorous  and  among  the  best  of  our  amorous 
Herrick       pocts  was  Robert  Herrick,  a  clergyman  ejected  from 

his  living  in  Devonshire  by  the  Long  Parliament, 
whose  "  Hesperides,  or  Poems  Human  and  Divine,"  were 
published  in  1G48.  Derrick's  divine  poems  are,  of  course, 
such  as  might  be  presumed  by  their  title  and  by  his  calling ; 
of  his  human,  which  are  poetically  much  superior,  and  proba- 
bly written  in  early  life,  the  greater  portion  is  light  and 
voluptuous,  while  some  border  on  the  licentious  and  indecent. 
A  selection  was  published  in  1815,  by  which,  as  commonly 
happens,  the  poetical  fame  of  Herrick  does  not  suffer:  a 
number  of  dull  epigrams  are  omitted ;  and  the  editor  has  a 
manifest  preference  for  what  must  be  owned  to  be  t])e  most 
elegant  and  attractive  part  of  his  author's  rhymes.  He  has 
much  of  the  lively  grace  that  distinguishes  Anacrcon  and 
Catullus,  and  approaches  also,  with  a  less  cloying  monotony, 
to  the  Basia  of  Johannes  Secundus.  Herrick  has  as  much 
variety  as  the  poetry  of  kisses  can  well  have ;  but  his  love  is 
in  a  very  slight  degree  that  of  sentiment,  or  even  any  intense 
passion :  his  mistresses  have  little  to  recommend  them,  even 
in  his  own  eyes,  save  their  beauties ;  and  none  of  these  are 
omitted  in  his  catalogues.  Yet  he  is  abundant  in  the  re- 
sources of  verse  :  without  the  exuberant  gayety  of  Suckling, 
or  perhaps  the  delicacy  of  Carew,  he  is  sportive,  fanciful,  and 
generally  of  polished  language.  The  faults  of  his  age  are 
sometimes  apparent :  though  he  is  not  often  obscure,  he  runs, 
more  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  variety  than  any  other  cause, 
into  occasional  pedantry.  He  has  his  conceits  and  false 
thoughts ;  but  these  are  more  than  redeemed  by  the  numerous 

*  hackling's  Epithalaniium.  though  not    world,  and  is  a  matchless  piece  of  livelineM 
tmtt<'ii  for  those  "  qui  niusas  colitis  se-    and  facility. 
Veriores,"  baa  been  read  by  almost  all  tba 
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very  little  poems  (for  those  of  Herrick  are  frequently  not 
longer  than  epigrams),  which  may  be  praised  without  much 
more  qualitication  than  belongs  to  such  poetry. 

58.  John  Milton  was  born  in  1609.     Few  are  ignorant  of 
his  life,  in  recovering  and  recording  every  circum-   .,.,, 
Stance  of  which  no   diligence  has  been  spared,  nor 

has  it  often  been  unsuccessful.  Of  his  Latin  poetry,  some  was 
written  at  the  age  of  seventeen ;  in  English,  we  have  nothing, 
I  believe,  the  date  of  which  is  known  to  be  earlier  than  the 
sonnet  on  entering  his  twenty-tliird  year.  In  1G34  he  wrote 
Comus,  which  was  published  in  1637.  Lycidas  was  written 
in  the  latter  year;  and  most  of  his  shorter  pieces  soon  after- 
wards, except  the  sonnets,  some  of  which  do  not  come  within 
the  first  half  of  the  century. 

59.  Comus  was  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  of  taste  and 
feelino;,  that  a  arreat  i)oet  had  arisen  in  Enjiland,  and  „.  „ 

^  ^  *■  o  '  His  Comus. 

one  partly  formed  in  a  different  school  from  his  con- 
temporaries. Many  of  them  had  produced  highly  beautiful 
and  imaginative  passages ;  but  none  had  evinced  so  classical 
a  judgment,  none  had  aspired  to  so  regular  a  perfection. 
Jonson  had  learned  much  from  the  ancients ;  but  there  was 
a  grace  in  their  best  models  which  he  did  not  quite  attain. 
Neither  his  Sad  Shepherd  nor  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  of 
Fletcher  have  the  elegance  or  dignity  of  Comus.  A  noble 
virgin  and  her  young  brothers,  by  whom  this  masque  was  ori- 
ginally represented,  required  an  elevation,  a  purity,  a  sort  of 
severity  of  sentiment,  which  no  one  in  that  age  could  have 
given  but  Milton.  He  avoided,  and  nothing  loath,  the  more 
festive  notes  which  dramatic  poetry  was  wont  to  mingle  with 
its  sei'ious  strain.  But  for  this  he  comi)ensated  by  the  bright- 
est hues  of  fancy  and  the  sweetest  melody  of  song.  In  Comus 
we  find  nothing  prosaic  or  feeble,  no  false  taste  in  the  in 
cidents,  and  not  much  in  the  language ;  nothing  over  which 
we  should  desire  to  pass  on  a  second  perusal.  The  want  of 
what  we  may  call  personality,  —  none  of  the  characters  hav- 
ing names,  except  Comus  himself,  who  is  a  very  indefinite 
being,  —  and  the  absence  of  all  positive  attributes  of  time 
and  place,  enhance  the  ideality  of  the  fiction  by  a  certain 
indistinctness  not  unpleasing  to  the  imagination. 

60.  It  has  been  said,  I  think  very  fairly,  that  Lycidas  is  a 
good  test  of  a  real  feeling  for  what  is  peculiarly 

called  poetry.     Many,  or,  perhaps  we   might   say, 
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most  readers  do  not  taste  its  excellence ;  nor  does  it  follow 
that  they  may  not  greatly  admire  Pope  and  Dryden,  or 
even  Virgil  and  Homer.  It  is,  liowever,  somewhat  remarka- 
ble that  Johnson,  who  has  committed  his  critical  reputation 
by  tlie  most  contemptuous  depreciation  of  this  poem,  liad,  in 
an  earlier  part  of  his  life,  selected  the  tenth  eclogue  of  Vir- 
gil for  peculiar  praise,^  —  the  tenth  eclogue,  which,  beautiful 
as  it  is,  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  pastoral  and  personal 
aWegory,  and  requires  the  same  sacrifice  of  reasoning  criti 
o.sm,  as  the  Lycidas  itself.  In  the  age  of  Milton,  the  po- 
etical Avorld  had  been  accustomed  by  the  Italian  and  Sparnsh 
vriters  to  a  more  abundant  use  of  allegory  than  has  been 
greasing  to  their  posterity;  but  Lycidas  is  not  so  much  in 
tne  nature  of  an  allegory  as  of  a  masque:  the  characters 
pass  before  our  eyes  in  imagination,  as  on  the  stage ;  they 
yre  chiefly  mythological,  but  not  creations  of  the  poet.  Our 
sympathy  with  the  fate  of  Lycidas  may  not  be  much  stronger 
than  for  the  desertion  of  Gallus  by  his  mistress ;  but  many 
poems  will  yield  an  exquisite  pleasure  to  the  imagination  that 
produce  no  emotion  in  the  heart,  or  none  at  least  except 
through  associations  independent  of  the  subject. 

Gl.  The  introduction  of  St.  Peter,  af\er  the  fabulous  deities 
of  the  sea,  has  appeared  an  incongruity  deserving  of  censure 
to  some  admirers  of  this  poem.  It  would  be  very  reluctantly 
that  we  could  abandon  to  this  criticism  the  most  splendid 
passage  it  presents.  But  the  censure  rests,  as  I  think,  on 
too  narrow  a  principle.  In  narrative  or  dramatic  poetry, 
where  something  like  illusion  or  momentary  belief  is  to  be 
produced,  the  mind  requires  an  olyectivc  possibility,  a  capa- 
city of  real  existence,  not  only  in  all  the  separate  portions 
of  the  imagined  story,  but  in  their  coherency  and  relation  to 
a  common  whole.  Whatever  is  obviously  incongruous,  what- 
ever shocks  our  previous  knowledge  of  possibility,  destroys, 
to  a  certain  extent,  that  acquiescence  in  the  fiction,  which 
it  is  the  true  business  of  the  fiction  to  produce.  But  the 
case  is  not  the  same  in  such  poems  as  Lycidas.  They  pre- 
tend to  no  credibility ;  they  aim  at  no  illusion  :  they  are  read 
with  the  willing  abandonment  of  the  imagination  to  a  waking 
dream,  and  require  only  that  general  possibility,  that  com- 
bination of  images  which  common  experience  does  not  reject 
as  incompatible,  without  which  the  fancy  of  the  poet  would 

*■  Adventurer,  No.  92. 
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be  only  like  that  of  tlie  lunatic.  And  it  had  been  so  usual 
to  blend  sacred  with  mythological  personages  in  allegory, 
that  no  one  probably  in  Milton's  age  would  have  been  struck 
by  the  objection. 

62.  The  Allegro  and  Penseroso  are  perhaps  more  fami- 
liar to  us  than  any  part  of  the  writings  of  Milton.  Aiie^o  and 
Tiiey  satisfy  the  critics,  and  they  delight  mankind.  I'^nseroso. 
The  choice  of  images  is  so  judicious,  their  succession  so  rapid, 
the  allusions  are  so  various  and  pleasing,  the  leading  distinc- 
tion of  the  poems  is  so  felicitously  maintained,  the  versifi- 
cation is  so  animated,  that  we  may  place  them  at  the  head 
of  that  long  series  of  descriptive  poems  which  our  language 
has  to  boast.  It  may  be  added,  as  in  the  greater  part  of 
Milton's  writings,  that  they  are  sustained  at  an  uniform  pitch, 
with  few  blemishes  of  expression,  and  scarce  any  feebleness ; 
a  striking  contrast,  in  this  respect,  to  all  the  contempora- 
neous poetry,  except  perhaps  that  of  Waller.  Johnson  has 
thought,  that,  while  there  is  no  mirth  in  his  melancholy,  he 
can  detect  some  melancholy  in  his  mirth.  This  seems  to  be 
too  strongly  put ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  his  Allegro  is  rather 
cheerful  than  gay,  and  that  even  his  cheerfulness  is  not  always 
without  effort.  In  these  poems  he  is  indebted  to  Fletcher,  to 
Burton,  to  Browne,  to  Wither,  and  probably  to  more  of  our 
early  versifiers ;  for  he  was  a  great  collector  of  sweets  from 
those  wild  flowers. 

63.  The  Ode  on  the  Nativity,  far  less  popular  than  most  of 
the  poetry  of  Milton,  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  ode  on  the 
English  language.  A  grandeur,  a  simplicity,  a  ^''i'"»ty- 
breadth  of  manner,  an  imagination  at  once  elevated  and  re- 
sti'ained  by  the  subject,  reign  throughout  it.  If  Pindar  is  a 
model  of  lyric  poetry,  it  would  be  hard  to  name  any  other  ode 
so  truly  Pindaric ;  but  more  has  naturally  been  derived  from 
the  Scriptures.  Of  the  other  short  poems,  that  on  the  death 
of  the  Marchioness  of  Winchester  deserves  particular  men- 
tion. It  is  pity  that  the  first  lines  are  bad,  and  the  last  much 
worse ;  for  rarely  can  we  find  more  feeling  or  beauty  than  in 
some  other  passages. 

64.  The  sonnets  of  Milton  have  obtained  of  late  years  the 
admiration  of  all  real  lovers  of  poetry.     Johnson   „.  „ 

11  •  ^111.  •!•      ■^^  Sonneta. 

has  been  as  impotent  to  fix  the  public  taste  in  this 

instance  as  in  his  other  criticisms  on  the  smaller  poems  of  the 

author  of  Paradise  Lost.     These  sonnet^;  are  indeed  unequal 
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the  expression  is  sometimes  harsh,  and  sometimes  obscure ; 
sometimes  too  much  of  pedantic  allusion  interferes  with  the 
sentiment ;  nor  am  I  reconciled  to  his  frequent  deviations  from 
the  best  Itahan  structure.  But  such  blemishes  are  lost  in  the 
majestic  simplicity,  the  holy  calm,  that  ennoble  many  of  these 
short  compositions. 

65.  Many  anonymous  songs,  many  popular  lays,  both  of 
Anony-  Scottish  and  English  minstrelsy,  were  poured  forth 
nous  in  this  period  of  the  seventeenth  century.     Those  of 

****''^^'  Scotland  became,  after  the  union  of  the  crowns,  and , 
he  consequent  cessation  of  rude  border  frays,  less  warlike 
han  before :  they  are  still,  however,  imaginative,  pathetic, 
and  natural.  It  is  probable  that  the  best  even  of  this  class 
are  a  little  older ;  but  their  date  is  seldom  determinable  with 
much  precision.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  English  bal- 
lads, which,  so  far  as  of  a  merely  popular  nature,  appear,  hy 
their  style  and  other  circumstances,  to  belong  more  frequently 
to  the  reign  of  James  I.  than  any  other  period. 


Sect.  VI.  —  On  Latin  Poetry. 

Latin  Poets  of  France  and  other  Countries  —  Of  England  —  May — Milton. 

66.   France,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
l^y„  had  been  remarkably  fruitful  of  Latin  poetry  :  it  was 

poets  of  the  pride  of  her  scholars,  and  sometimes  of  her 
'^^'^*'  statesmen.  In  the  age  that  we  have  now  in  review, 
we  do  not  find  so  many  conspicuous  names ;  but  the  custom 
of  academical  institutions,  and  especially  of  the  seminaries  con- 
ducted by  the  Jesuits,  kept  up  a  facility  of  Latin  versification, 
which  it  was  by  no  means  held  pedantic  or  ridiculous  to 
exhibit  in  riper  years.  The  French  enumerate  several  with 
praise:  Guijon;  Bourbon  (Borbonius),  whom  some  have  com- 
pared with  the  best  of  the  preceding  century,  and  among 
whose  poems  that  on  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  is  reckoned  the 
best ;  Cerisantes,  equal,  as  some  of  his  admirers  think,  to  Sar- 
bievius,  and  superior,  as  others  presume,  to  Horace ;  and 
Petavius,  who,  having  solaced  his  leisure  hours  with  Greek 
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and  Hebrew,  as  well  as  Latin  versification,  has  obtained  in  the 
last  the  general  suffrage  of  critics.^  I  can  speak  of  none  of 
these  from  direct  knowledge,  except  of  Borboiiius,  wlinse  Diraej 
on  the  death  of  Henry  have  not  appeared,  to  my  judgment, 
deserving  of  so  much  eulogy. 

67.  The  Germans  wrote  much  in  Latin,  especially  in  the 
earlier  decades  of  this  period.  Melissus  Schedius,  in  Gemiiny 
not  undistinguished  in  his  native  tongue,  miglit  have  '"^'^  ^''^'y- 
been  mentioned  as  a  Latin  poet  in  tlie  last  volume  ;  since  most 
of  his  compositions  were  published  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  Italy  we  have  not  many  cons})icuous  names.  Tlie  bad 
taste  that  infested  the  school  of  Marini  spread  also,  according 
to  Tiraboschi,  over  Latin  poetry.  Martial,  Lucan,  and  Clau- 
diaii  became  in  their  eyes  better  models  than  Catullus  and 
Yii'gil.  Baillet,  or  rather  those  whom  he  copies,  and  among 
whom  Rossi  (author  of  the  Finacotheca  Virorum  Ilhistrium, 
under  the  name  of  Erythrajus,  a  pi-ofuse  and  indiscriminating 
panegyrist,  for  the  most  part,  of  his  contemporaries)  furnishes 
the  chief  materials,  bestows  praise  on  Cesarini,  on  Querenghi, 
whom  even  Tiraboschi  selects  from  the  crowd,  and  on  Maffei 
Barberini,  best  known  as  Pope  Urban  VIII. 

68.  Holland  stood  at  the  head  of  Euroj^e  in  this  line  of 
poetry.  Grotius  has  had  the  rejjutation  of  writing  in  Holland: 
with  spirit,  elegance,  and  imagination.-  But  he  is  U'*">s'«3- 
excelled  by  Heinsius,  whose  elegies,  still  more  than  his  hex- 
ameters, may  be  ranked  high  in  modern  Latin.  The  habit, 
however,  of  classical  imitation,  has  so  much  weakened  all  in 
dividual  originality  in  these  versifiers,  that  it  is  often  difficult 
to  distinguish  them,  or  to  pronounce  of  any  twenty  lines  tliat 
they  might  not  have  been  written  by  some  other  author. 
Compare,  for  example,  the  elegies  of  Buchanan  with  those  of 
Heinsius,  whei-ever  there  are  no  proper  names  to  guide  us. 

'  Haillet,  Jugemens  des  S(;aTans,  has  canan  a  des  odes  dignes  de  I'antiquite 
criticised  all  these  and  several  more.  15a-  mais  il  a  de  grandes  iuegalites  par  le  nie- 
pin's  opinion  on  Latin  poetry  is  entitled  to  lange  de  son  caractere  qui  n'»st  pas  assea 
much  regard  from  his  own  excellence  in  uni." — ReHexions  sur  la  Poetique,  p.  2(^8. 
it.  He  pnuses  three  lyrists,  —  Casiniir,  *  [The  Adanius  Exul  of  Grotius,  wliioh, 
Magdelonet,  and  Cerisantes ;  the  two  lat-  after  going  through  several  editions  in 
t*r  being  French.  '■  Sarbieuski  a  de  I'ele-  Holland  before  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
Tdtion,  mais  sans  purete  ;  Magdelenet  est  teenth  century,  has  lately  been  retrans- 
pur,  mais  sans  elevation.  Cerisantes  a  lated  by  Sir.  Barh;un,  is  not  only  of  con- 
joint dans  ses  odes  I'un  et  I'autre ;  car  il  siderable  poetical  merit,  but  deserving  of 
Icrit  noblement,  et  d'un  style,  assez  pur.  notioe,  as  having  suggested  much  to  Mil 
Apres  tout,  il  n"a  pas  tant  de  feu  que  Ca.si-  ton.  louder  perceived  this,  but  was 
mir.  lequel  avoit  bien  de  I'esprit,  et  de  cet  strangely  led  to  exaggerate  the  resem 
•sprit  hcureux  qui  fait  les  poetes.    Bu-  blance  by  forgery.  —  l&T.] 
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A  more  finished  and  continued  elegance  belongs,  on  the  whole 
(as  at  least  I  should  say),  to  the  latter:  but,  in  a  short  passage, 
this  may  not  be  perce]jtible ;  and  I  believe  few  would  guess 
with  much  confidence  Ijetween  the  two.  Ileinsius,  however 
like  most  of  the  Dutch,  is  remarkably  fond  of  a  polysyllabic 
close  in  the  pentameter ;  at  least  in  his  Juvenilia,  which,  not- 
withstanding their  title,  are  perhaps  better  than  his  later  pro- 
ductions. As  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  distinct  head  for 
the  Latin  drama,  we  may  here  advert  to  a  tragedy  by  Hein- 
sivis,  Ilerodes  Infanticida.  This  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
ciitique  by  Balzac,  for  the  most  part  very  favorable ;  and  it 
certainly  contains  some  highly  beautiful  passages.  Perhaps 
the  description  of  the  Virgin's  feelings  on  tlie  nativity,  though 
praised  by  Balzac,  and  exquisitely  classical  in  diction,  is  not 
quite  in  the  best  taste.' 

69.  Sidonius  Iloschius,  a  Flemish  Jesuit,  is  extolled  by 
CasimSr  Baillet  and  his  authorities.  But  another  of  the 
SHrbievi-  same  order,  Casimir  Sarbievius,  a  Pole,  is  far  better 
known  ;  and  in  lyric  poetry,  which  he  almost  exclu- 
sively cultivated,  obtained  a  much  higher  reputation.  lie  had 
lived  some  years  at  Rome,  and  is  full  of  Poman  allusion.  Pie 
had  read  Hora<^e,  as  Sannazarius  had  Virgil,  and  Ileinsius 
Ovid,  till  tlie  style  and  tone  became  spontaneous ;  but  he  has 
more  of  centonism  than  the  other  two.  Yet,  while  he  con- 
stantly reminds  us  of  Horace,  it  is  with  as  constant  an  inferi- 
ority :  we  feel  that  his  Pome  was  not  the  same  Pome ;  that 
Urban  VIII.  was  not  Augustus,  nor  the  Polish  victories  on 
the  Danube  like  those  of  the  sons  of  Livia.  Hence  his  flat- 
tery of  the  great,  though  not  a  step  beyond  that  of  his  master, 
seems  lather  more  displeasing,  because  we  have  it  only  on  his 
word  that  they  were  truly  great.  Sarbievius  seldom  rises 
high  or  pours  out  an  original  feeling ;  but  he  is  free  from  con- 
ceits, never  becomes  prosaic,  and  knows  how  to  put  in  good 

'  "  Orulosque  nunc  hue  pavida  nunc  Laudemque  matris  yirginis  irinien 

illuc  jacit,  putat." 

Interque  niatrem  virginemque  hae-  A   critique  on  the  poems  of  Ileinsius 

rent  adliuc  will  be  found  in  the  Retrospective  Ueview, 

Suspensa  matris  gaudia,  ac  trepidus  vol.  i.  p.  49  ;    but  notwithstanding   the 

pudor.  laudatory   spirit,  which   is  for  the   most 

....  ssepe,  cum  blandas  puer,  part  too  indiscriniinating  in  that  puhlica- 

Aut  a  sopore  languidas  jactat  ma-  tion,  the  reviewer  has  not  done  justice  to 

nus,  Ileinsius,   and   hardly  seems,   perhaps,  a 

Tenerisque  labrh  pectus  intactum  very   competent   judge    of    Latin    verse. 

petit.  The  suflrages  of  those  who  were  so,  in 

Yirginea  eubitus  era  perfundit  ni-  favor  of  this  Batavian  poet,  are  collected 

tor,  by  BaiUet,  n.  1482. 
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language  the  commonplaces  with  which  his  subject  happeris  to 
furnish  him.  He  is  to  a  certain  degree,  in  Latin  ])oetry,  what 
Chiabrera  is  in  Italian,  but  does  not  deserve  so  high  a  place. 
Sarbievius  was  perhaps  the  first  who  succeeded  niucli  in  the 
Alcaic  stanza,  wliich  tlie  earlier  poets  seem  to  avoid,  or  to  use 
unskilfully.  But  he  has  many  unwarrantable  licenses  in  his 
metre,  and  even  false  quantities,  as  is  conunon  to  the  gi'cat 
majority  of  these  Latin  versifiers. 

70.  Gasper  Barheus  had  as  higli  a  name,  perhaps,  as  any 
Latin  poet  of  this  age.  His  rhythm  is  indeed  excel-  „  , 
lent ;  but,  if  he  ever  rises  to  other  excellence,  I  have 
not  lighted  on  the  passages.  A  greater  equality  I  have  never 
found  than  in  Barlasus :  nothing  is  bad,  nothing  is  striking. 
It  was  the  ])ractice  vvitli  Dutchmen  on  their  marriage  to  pur- 
chase cpithalamiinns  in  hexameter  verse;  and  the  muse  of 
Barla3us  was  in  refpiest.  Tiiese  nuptial  songs  are  of  course 
about  Peleus  and  Thetis,  or  similar  personages,  Interspersed 
with  fitting  praises  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Such  poetry 
is  not  likely  to  rise  high.  The  epicediu,  or  funeral  lamenta- 
tions, paid  for  by  the  heir,  are  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  the 
epithalamla ;  and  tlie  panegyrical  effusions  on  public  or  pri- 
vate events  rather  worse.  The  elegies  of  Barheus,  as  we 
generally  find,  are  superior  to  the  hexameters :  he  has  here 
the  same  smoothness  of  versification,  and  a  graceful  gayety 
which  gives  us  })leasure.  In  some  of  his  elegies  and  epistles, 
he  counterfeits  the  Ovidian  style  extremely  well,  so  that  they 
might  pass  for  those  of  his  model.  Still  there  is  an  ecpiabili- 
ty,  a  recurrence  of  trivial  thoughts  and  forms,  which,  in  truth, 
is  too  much  characteristic  of  modern  Latin  to  be  a  reproach  to 
Barheus.  He  uses  the  polysyllabic  termination  less  than 
earlier  Dutch  poets.  One  of  the  epitJicdamid  of  Barheus,  it 
may  be  observed  before  we  leave  him,  is  entitled  Paradisus, 
and  recounts  the  nuptials  of  Adam  and  P^ve.  It  is  possible 
that  Milton  may  have  seen  this :  the  fourth  book  of  the  Para- 
dise Lost  compi'csscs  the  excessive  diffiiseness  of  Barheus;  but 
the  ideas  are  in  great  measure  the  same.  Yet,  since  this  must 
naturally  be  the  case,  we  cannot  presume  imitation.  Few 
of  the  ])oems  of  Barheus  are  so  redundant  as  this :  he  has  the 
gift  of  stringing  together  mythological  parallels  and  descrip- 
tive poetry  without  stint ;  and  his  discretion  does  not  inform 
him  where  to  stop. 

7L  The  eight  books  of  Sylvae  by  Balde,  a  German  eccle- 
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siastic,  are  extolled  by  Baillct  and  Bouterwek  far  above  their 
Baide.  value  :    the  odes  are  tumid   and    unclassical ;   yet 

Greek  poem  gome  have  Called  him  equal  to  Horace.  Heinsius 
tried  his  skill  in  Greek  verse.  His  Peplus  Graeco- 
rum  Epigrammatum  was  published  in  1613.  These  are  what 
our  jchoolboys  would  call  very  indifferent  in  point  of  ehgance, 
and,  as  I  should  conceive,  of  accuracy  :  articles  and  expletives 
(as  they  used  to  be  happily  called)  are  perpetually  employed 
for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  not  of  the  sense. 

72.  Scotland  might  perhaps  contend  with  Holland  in  this 

as  well  as  in  the  preceding  age.  In  the  Delicias 
ofsc"otiMd.  Poetarum  Scotorum,  published  in  1637  by  Arthur 
Psalms"  *  Jonston,  we  find  about  an  equal  produce  of  each  cen- 
tury ;  the  whole  number  being  thirty-seven.  Those 
of  Jonston  himself,  and  some  elegies  by  Scot  of  Scotstarvet, 
are  among  the  best.  The  Scots  certainly  wrote  Latin  with  a 
good  ear,  and  considerable  elegance  of  phrase.  A  sort  of 
critical  controversy  was  carried  on  in  the  last  century  as 
to  the  versions  of  the  Psalms  by  Buchanan  and  Jonston. 
Though  the  national  honor  may  seem  equally  secure  by 
the  superiority  of  either,  it  has,  I  believe,  been  usual  in 
Scotland  to  mamtain  the  older  poet  against  all  the  world.  I 
am  nevertheless  inclined  to  think,  that  Jonston's  Psalms,  all 
of  which  are  in  elegiac  metre,  do  not  fall  short  of  those  of 
Buchanan,  either  in  elegance  of  style  or  in  coi-rectness  of  La- 
tinity.  In  the  137th,  with  which  Buchanan  has  taken  much 
pains,  he  may  be  allowed  the  preference,  but  not  at  a  great 
interval ;  and  he  has  attained  this  superiority  by  too  much 
diffuseness. 

73.  Notlung  good,  and  hardly  tolerable,  in  a  poetical  sense, 
Owen's  had  appeared  in  Latin  verse  among  ourselves  tiU 
epigrams,  ^j^jg  period.  Owen's  epigrams  (Audoeni  Epigram- 
mata),  a  well-known  collection,  were  published  in  1607:  un- 
equal enough,  they  are  sometimes  neat,  and  more  often  witty  ; 
Alabaster's  but  they  Scarcely  aspire  to  the  name  of  poetry.  Ala- 
Koxaua.  baster,  a  man  of  recondite  Hebrew  learning,  pub- 
lished in  1632  his  tragedy  of  Roxana,  wliich,  as  he  tells  us, 
was  written  about  forty  yeai-s  before  for  one  night's  represen- 
tation, probably  at  college,  but  had  been  lately  printed  by 
some  plagiary  as  his  own.  He  forgets,  however,  to  inform 
the  reader,  and  thus  lays  himself  open  to  some  recrimination, 
that  his  tragedy  is  very  largely  borrowed  from  the  Dalida  of 
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Groto,  an  Italian  dramatist  of  the  sixteenth  century.*  The 
story,  the  characters,  the  incidents,  almost  every  successive 
scene,  many  thoughts,  descriptions,  and  images,  are  taken 
from  this  original ;  but  it  is  a  very  free  translation,  or  rather 
differs  from  what  can  be  called  a  translation.  The  tragedy 
of  Groto  is  shortened ;  and  Alabaster  has  thrown  much  into 
another  form,  besides  introducing  much  of  his  own.  The  plot 
is  full  of  all  the  accumulated  horror  and  slaughter  in  Avhich  the 
Italians  delighted  on  their  stage.  I  rather  prefer  the  original 
tragedy.  Alabaster  has  spirit  and  fire,  with  some  degree  of 
skill ;  but  his  notion  of  tragic  style  is  of  the  "  King  Carabyses' 
vein : "  he  is  inflated  and  hyperbolical  to  excess,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  Groto. 

74.  But  the  first  Latin  poetry  which  England  can  vaunt  is 
May's  Supplement  to  Lucan,  in  seven  books,  which  ^j^  ,^g^ 
caiTy  down  the  history  of  the  Pharsalia  to  the  piement  to 
death  of  Ctesar.  This  is  not  only  a  very  sj^irited  ^"'=*°- 
poem,  but,  in  many  places  at  least,  an  excellent  imitation. 
The  versification,  though  it  frequently  reminds  us  of  his 
model,  is  somewhat  more  negligent.  May  seems  rarely  to 
fall  into  Lucan's  tumid  extravagances,  or  to  emulate  his  phi 
losophical  grandeur :  but  the  narration  is  almost  as  impetuous 
and  rapid,  the  images  as  thronged ;  and  sometimes  we  have 
rather  a  happy  imitation  of  the  ingenious  sophisms  Lucan  is 
apt  to  employ.  The  death  of  Cato  and  that  of  Ca;sar  are 
among  the  passages  well  worthy  of  praise.  In  some  lines 
on  Cleopatra's  intrigue  with  Caesar,  while  married  to  hei 
brother,  he  has  seized,  with  felicitous  effect,  not  only  the 
broken  cadences,  but  the  love  of  moral  paradox,  we  find  in 
Lucan.^ 

75.  Many  of  the  Latin  poems  of  Milton  were  written  in 
early  life  ;  some  even  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  His  name,  and 
the  just  curiosity  of  mankind  to  trace  the  development  of  a 

'  I  am  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  '  .     .     .         .     "  Nee  crimen  inesse 

this  to  a  manuscript  note  I  found  in  the  Concubitu  nimium  tali,  Cleopatra,  puta- 

copy  of  Alabaster's  Koxana  in  the  British  bunt 

Museum:  '-Haud  multuni  abest  hsec  tra-  Qui  Ptolemseoruin  thalamos,  consuetaque 

gedia  a   pura   versione   tragedise    Italicse  jura 

Ludovici  Gruti  Ca?ci  Iladriensis  cui  titu-  Incestse  norere  domfis,  fratremque  sorori 

lus  DaliJa."     This  induced  me  to  read  the  Conjugiojunctam,sacr!P  sub  nomine  ta'da 

tnigcdy  of  Groto,  which  I  had  not   pre-  Majus  adulterio  delictum ;  turpius  isset, 

viously  done.  Quis  credat  ?  justi  ad  thalamos  Cleopatra 

The  title  of  Roxana  runs  thus  :    "  Rox-  mariti, 

nna  tragedia  a  plagiarii  unguibus  vindi-  Utque  minus  lecto  peccaret,  adultera facta 

cata    aucta    et   agnita    ab    aiitore    Qui.  est." 
Alabastro.     Loud.  1632  " 
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mighty  genius,  would  naturally  attract  our  regard.  They  are 
Milton's  ^^  themselves  full  of  classical  elegance,  of  thoughts 
Liitin  natural  and  pleasing,  of  a  diction  culled  with  taste 

poema.  from  the  gardens  of  ancient  poetry,  of  a  versifica- 
tion remarkably  well  cadenced  and  grateful  to  the  ear.  Tliere 
is  in  them,  without  a  marked  originality,  whicli  Latin  verse 
can  rarely  admit  but  at  the  price  of  some  incorrectness  or 
impropriety,  a  more  individual  display  of  the  poet's  mind 
than  we  usually  find.  "  In  the  elegies,"  it  is  said  by 
Warton,  a  very  competent  judge  of  Latin  poetry,  "  Ovid 
was  professedly  Milton's  model  for  language  and  versifica- 
tion. They  are  not,  however,  a  perpetual  and  uniform 
tissue  of  Ovidian  phraseology.  With  Ovid  in  view,  he  has 
an  original  msumer  and  character  of  his  own,  which  exhi- 
bit a  remarkable  perspicuity  of  contexture,  a  native  faci- 
lity and  fluency.  Nor  does  his  observation  of  Roman 
models  oppress  or  destroy  our  great  poet's  inherent  powers 
of  invention  and  sentiment.  I  value  these  ])ieces  as  much 
for  their  fancy  and  genius  as  for  their  style  and  expres- 
sion. That  Ovid,  among  the  Latin  poets,  was  Milton's  favor- 
ite, appears  not  only  from  his  elegiac  but  his  hexametric 
poetry.  The  versification  of  our  author's  hexameters  has  yet 
a  different  structure  from  that  of  the  Metamorphoses :  Mil- 
ton's is  more  clear,  intelligible,  and  flowuig ;  less  desultory, 
less  familiar,  and  less  embarrassed  with  a  frequent  recur- 
rence of  periods.  Ovid  is  at  once  rapid  and  abrupt."^  Why 
Warton  should  have  at  once  supposed  Ovid  to  be  Milton's 
favorite  model  in  hexameters,  and  yet  so  totally  different  as 
he  represents  him  to  be,  seems  hard  to  say.  The  structure 
of  our  poet's  hexameters  is  much  more  Virgilian ;  nor  do  I  see 
the  least  resemblance  in  them  to  the  manner  of  Ovid.  These 
Latin  poems  of  Milton  bear  some  traces  of  juvenility,  but, 
for  the  most  part,  such  as  please  us  for  that  very  reason  :  it  is 
the  spring-time  of  an  ardent  and  brilliant  fancy,  before  the 
Btern  and  sour  S])irit  of  polemical  Puritanism  had  gained 
entrance  into  his  mind,  —  the  voice  of  the  Allegro  and  of 
( 'omus. 

•  Walton's  essay  on  the  Latin  poetry  of  Milton,  inserted  at  length  in  Todd's  editicD 
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CHAPTER   VI. 


HISTORY  OF  DKAJJIATIO  LITERATURE  FROM  1600  TO  1660. 


Sect.  I.  —  On  the  Italian  and  Spanish  Drama. 

Character  of  the  Italian  Theatre  in  this  Age  —  Bonarelli  —  The  Spanish  Theatre  — 
Calderon  —  Appreciation  of  his  Merits  as  a  Dramatic  I'oet. 

1.  The  Italian  theatre,  if  we  should  believe  one  of  its  his- 
torians, fell  into  total  decay  during  the  whole  course 

of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  though  the  number  of  the  itaiiaa 
dramatic  pieces  of  various  kinds  was  by  no  means  ^'^s'^'re- 
small.  He  makes  a  sort  of  apology  for  inserting  in  a  copious 
list  of  dramatic  performances  any  that  aj)peared  after  1 600, 
and  stops  entirely  with  IGoC^  But  in  this  he  seems  hardly 
to  have  done  justice  to  a  few,  which,  if  not  of  remarkable 
excellence,  might  be  selected  from  the  rest.  Andreini  is  per- 
haps best  known  by  name  in  England,  and  that  for  one  only 
of  his  eighteen  dramas,  the  Adarao,  which  has  been  supposed, 
on  too  precarious  grounds,  to  have  furni,<;hed  tlie  idea  of  Para- 
dise Lost  in  the  original  ibrm,  as  it  was  planned  by  its  great 
author.  The  Adamo  was  first  published  in  1(313,  and  after- 
wards with  amplification  in  1641.  It  is  denominated  "A 
Sacred  Representation  ; "  and,  as  Andreini  was  a  player  by 
profession,  must  be  presumed  to  have  been  brought  upon  the 
stage.  It  is,  however,  asserted  by  Riccoboni,  that  those  who 
wrote  regular  tragedies  did  not  cause  them  to  be  represented : 
probably  he  might  have  scrupled  to  give  that  epithet  to  the 
Adamo.  Hayler  and  Walker  have  reckoned  it  a  composition 
of  considerable  beauty. 

2.  The  majority  of  Italian  tragedies  in  the  seventeenth 
century  were  taken,  like  the  Adamo,  fiom  sacec!  subj^jts^ 

»  Biccoboni  Ilist.  du  Th6»tre  I'C    .,  TC»  t 
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including  such  as  ecclesiastical  legends  abundantly  supplied. 
Few  of  these  gave  sufficient  scope,  either  by  action  or  charac- 
ter, for  the  diversity  of  excitement  which  the  stage  demands. 
Tragedies  more  truly  deserving  that  name  were  the  Solimano 
of  Bonarelli,  the  Tancredi  of  Campeggio,  the  Demetrio  of 
Rocco,  which  Salfi  prefers  to  the  rest,  and  the  Aristodemo 
of  Carlo  de'  Dottori.  A  drama  by  Testi,  LTsola  di  Alcina, 
had  some  reputation  ;  but  in  this,  which  the  title  betrays  not 
to  be  a  legitimate  tragedy,  he  introduced  musical  airs,  an*! 
thus  trod  on  the  boundaries  of  a  rival  art.*  It  has  been 
suggested  with  no  inconsiderable  probability,  that,  in  her 
passion  for  the  melodrame,  Italy  lost  all  relish  for  the  graver 
tone  of  tragedy.  Music,  at  least  the  music  of  the  opera,  con- 
spired with  many  more  important  circumstances  to  spread  an 
effeminacy  over  the  public  character. 

3.  The  pastoral  drama  had  always  been  allied  to  musical 
Fiiii  di  sentiment,  even  though  it  might  be  without  accom- 
Sciio-  paniment.     The  feeling  it  inspired  was  nearly  that 

of  the  opera.  In  this  style  we  find  one  imitation  of  Tasso 
and  Guarini,  inferior  in  most  qualities,  yet  deserving  some 
regard,  and  once  popular  even  with  the  critics  of  Italy.  This 
was  the  Filli  di  Sciro  of  Bonarelli,  published  at  Ferrara  —  a 
city  already  fallen  into  the  hands  of  priests,  but  round  whose 
deserted  palaces  the  traditions  of  poetical  glory  still  lingered 
—  in  1607,  and  represented  by  an  academy  in  the  same  place 
soon  afterwards.  It  passed  through  numerous  editions,  and 
was  admired,  even  beyond  the  Alps,  during  the  whole  cen 
tury,  and  perhaps  still  longer.  It  displays  much  of  the  bad 
taste  and  affectation  of  that  period.  Bonarelli  is  as  strained 
in  the  construction  of  history,  and  in  his  characters,  as  he  is  in 
his  style.  Celia,  the  heroine  of  this  pastoral,  struggles  with  a 
double  love ;  the  original  idea,  as  he  might  truly  think,  of  his 
drama,  which  he  wrote  a  long  dissertation  in  order  to  justify. 
It  is,  however,  far  less  conformable  to  the  truth  of  nature  than 
to  the  sophisticated  society  for  which  he  wrote.  A  wanton 
capricious  court-lady  might  perhaps  waver,  with  some  warmth 
of  inclination  towards  both,  between  two  lovers,  "  Alme  deU' 
alma  mia,"  as  Ceha  calls  them,  and  be  very  wilUng  to  possess 
either.  But  what  is  morbid  in  moral  affection  seldom  creates 
sympathy,  or  is  fit  either  for  narrative  poetry  or  the  stage. 

'  Salfi,  Contimiation  de  (linguene,  vol.     the    Italian  stage,   Saggio  Storlco-Critico 
xii.  chap.  ix.     Besides   tliis  larger  work,    della  Coiumedia  Italiuoa. 
Salfi  publifihud  in  1829  a  short  e&say  on 
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Bonarelli's  diction  is  studied  and  polished  to  the  highest 
degree  ;  and,  though  its  false  refinement  and  affected  graces 
often  displease  us,  the  real  elegance  of  insulated  passages 
makes  us  pause  to  admii-e.  In  harmony  and  sweetness  of 
sound,  he  seems  fully  equal  to  his  predecessors,  Tasso  and 
Guarini ;  but  he  has  neither  the  pathos  of  the  one,  nor  tlie 
fertility  of  the  other.  The  language  and  turn  of  thought 
seems,  more  than  in  the  Pastor  Fido,  to  be  that  of  the 
opera;  wanting,  indeed,  nothing  but  the  intermixture  of  air 
to  be  perfectly  adapted  to  music.  Its  great  reputation, 
which  even  Crescimbeni  does  his  utmost  to  keep  up,  proves 
the  decline  of  good  taste  in  Italy,  and  the  lateness  of  its 
revival.* 

4.  A  new  fashion,  which  sprung  up  about  1 620,  both  marks 
the  extinction  of  a  taste  for  genuine  tragedy,  and,  by   Transia- 
furnisliing  a  substitute,  stood  in  the  way  of  its  revi-   Spanish 
val.    Translations  from  Spanish  tragedies  and  tragi-  dramas. 
comedies,  those  of  Lope  de  Vega  and  his  successors,  replaced 
the  native  muse  of  Italy.     These  were  in  prose  and  in  three 
acts,  irregular  of  course,  and  with  very  different  charactei'istics 
from  those  of  the  Italian  school.      "  Tiie  very  name  of  tra- 
gedy," says  Riccoboni,  "  became  unknown  in  our  country  :  the 
7nonsters  which  usurped  the  place  did  not  pretend  to  that  glo- 
rious title.     Tragi-comedies  rendered  from  the  Spanish,  such 
as  Life  is  a  Dream  (of  Caldei'on),  the  Samson,  the  Guest  of 
Stone,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  were  the  popular  orna- 
ments of  the  Italian  stage."  ^ 

5.  The    extemporaneous   comedy   had    always    been    the 
amusement  of  the  Italian  populace,  not  to  say  of  all   Extcmpo- 
who  wished  to  unbend  their  minds.^     An  epoch  in   raneous 
this  art  Avas  made  in  1611  by  Flaminio  Scala,  who  '^"^'^  ^ 
first   published    the   outline   or  ciinvas  of  a  series  of  these 
pieces ;    the  dialogue  being,  of  course,  reserved  for  tlie   in- 
genious performers.^     This  outline  was  not  quite  so  short  as 
that  sometimes  given  in  Italian  play-bills :  it  explained  the 

'  Istoria  della  volgar   Poesia,  iv.   147.  to  develop  them  in  extemporaneous  dia- 

He  places  the  Filli  di  Sciro  next   to  the  logue."     Surh  a  sketch  wa.s  called  a  see- 

Aminta.  nario,  containiusthe  subject  of  cich  scene, 

2  Hist,  du  Theatre  Italien,  i.  47.  and   those   of   Flaminio   Scala  were  cele- 

3  The  extern ponineous  comedy  was  biated.  Saggio  Storico-Critico,  p.  38.  Th« 
called  Commedia  Jell'  Arte.  "  It  consist-  pantomime,  as  it  exists  among  us,  is  tha 
ed,"  says  Salfi,  "in  a  mere  sketch  or  plan  descendant  of  this  extemporaneous  coin». 
of  a  driimatic  composition,  the  parts  in  dy,  but  witli  little  of  the  wit  and  spirit 
wliich,  having  been  hardly  shadowed  out,  of  its  progenitor. 

were  assigned  to  different  actors  who  wer«        *  Salfi,  p.  40. 
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drift  of  each  actor's  part  in  the  scene,  but  without  any  distinct 
hint  of  what  he  was  to  say.  The  construction  of  these  fables 
is  censured  by  Riccoboni  as  weak ;  but  it  would  not  be  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  The  talent  of 
the  actors  supplied  the  dehciency  of  writers.  A  certain  quick- 
ness of  wit,  and  tact  in  catching  the  shades  of  manner,  com- 
paratively rare  among  us,  are  widely  diffused  in  Italy.  It 
would  be,  we  may  well  suspect,  impossible  to  establish  an 
extemporaneous  theatre  in  England  which  should  not  be 
stupidly  vulgar.^  But  Bergamo  sent  out  many  Harlecpiins, 
and  Venice  many  Pantaloons.  They  were  respected,  as 
brilliant  wit  ought  to  be.  The  Emperor  Mathias  ennobled 
Ceccliini,  a  famous  Harlequin ;  who  was,  however,  a  man  of 
letters.  These  actors  sometimes  took  the  plot  of  old  comedies 
as  their  outline,  and  disfigured  them,  so  as  hardly  to  be 
known,  by  their  extemporaneous  dialogue.^ 

6.  Lope  de  Vega  was  at  the  height  of  his  glory  at  the  be- 
Spanish  ginning  of  this  century.  Perhaps  the  majority  of 
stage.  ]^g  dramas  fall  within  it;  but  enough  has  been  said 

on  the  subject  in  the  last  volume.  His  contemporaries  and 
immediate  successors  were  exceedingly  numerous ;  the  efful- 
gence of  dramatic  literatui'e  in  Spain  corresponding  exactly  in 
time  to  that  of  England.  Sevei'al  are  named  by  Bouterwek 
and  Velasquez ;  but  one  only,  Pedro  Calderon  de  la  Barca, 
must  be  permitted  to  arrest  us.  This  celebrated  man  , 
number  of  was  bom  in  IGOO,  and  died  in  1683.  From  an  early 
his  pieces.  ^^^  jjj^  after  the  middle  of  the  centuiy,  when  he  en- 
tered the  church,  he  contributed,  with  a  fertility  only  eclipsed 
by  that  of  Lope,  a  long  list  of  tragic,  historic,  comic,  and 
tragi-comic  dramas  to  the  Spanish  stage.  In  the  latter 
period  of  his  life,  he  confined  himself  to  the  religious  pieces 
called  Autos  Sacramentales.     Of  these,  97  are  published  in 

1  Thb  is  only  meant  as  to  dialogue  and  extinguished),  derive.s  it  from  the  miniea 
US  to  the  public  stage.  The  talent  of  a  and  Atellaniaii  comedies  of  ancient  Italy, 
single  actor,  like  the  lat«  Charles  Mathews,  tnicing  them  through  the  middle  ages. 
is  not  an  exception  ;  but  even  the  power  The  point  seems  sufficiently  proved.  The 
of  strictly  extemporaneous  comedy,  with  last  company  of  performers  in  this  old 
the  agi-eeable  poignancy  that  the  minor  though  plebeian  family  existed,  within 
theatre  requires,  is  not  wanting  among  about  thirty  years,  in  Lombardy.  A  friend 
some  whose  station,  and  habits  of  life,  re-  of  mine  at  that  time  witnessed  the  last  of 
strain  its  exercise  to  the  most  private  cir-  the  Harlequins.  I  need  hardly  .say  that 
cle.s.  this  character  wa.s  not  a  mere  skipper  over 

2  Riccoboni,  Hist,  du  Theatre  Itilien  the  stage,  a,s  we  have  seen  him,  but  a  very 
Salfi,  xii.  518.  An  elaborate  disquisition  honest  and  lively  young  Bergamjusque. 
on  the  extemporaneous  comedy  by  Mr.  The  plays  of  Carlo  Gozzi,  if  plays  they  are, 
Panizzi,  in  the  Foreign  Review  for  1829  are  mere  hints  to  guide  the  wit  ol' extern* 
(not  tlie  k'orei^u  Quarterly,  but  one  earl/  poraaeouB  actors. 
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the  collective  edition  of  1726,  besides  127  of  Lis  regular  plays. 
In  one  year,  1 G35,  it  is  said  that  twelve  of  his  comedies  ap- 
peared ;  but  the  authenticity  of  so  large  a  number  has  been 
questioned.  He  is  said  to  have  given  a  list  of  his  sacred 
plays,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  consisting  of  only  G8.  No  collec- 
tion was  published  by  himself.  Some  of  his  comedies,  in  the 
Spanish  sense  of  the  word,  it  may  be  observed,  turn  more  or 
less  on  religious  subjects,  as  their  titles  show :  El  Purgatorio 
de  San  Patricio;  La  Devocion  de  la  Cruz  ;  Judas  Maccabeus; 
La  Cisma  de  Inghilterra.  He  did  not  dislike  contemporaiy 
subjects.  In  El  Sitio  de  Breda,  we  have  Spinola,  Nas- 
sau, and  others  then  living,  on  the  scene.  Calderon's  metre 
is  generally  trochaic,  of  eight  or  seven  syllables,  not  always 
rhyming ;  but  verses  de  arte  mayor,  as  they  were  called,  or 
anapestic  lines  of  eleven  or  twelve  syllables,  and  also  hen- 
decasyllables,  frequently  occur. 

7.  The  comedies,  those  properly  so  called,  de  capa  y  es- 
pada,  which  represent  manners,  are  full  of  incident.  His  coma 
but  not  perhaps  crowded  so  as  to  produce  any  confu-  '"*^- 
sion :  the  characters  have  nothing  very  salient,  but  express 
the  sentiments  of  gentlemen  with  frankness  and  spirit.  We 
find  in  every  one  a  picture  of  Spain,  —  gallantry,  jealousy, 
quick  resentment  of  insult,  sometimes  deep  revenge.  The 
language  of  Calderon  is  not  unfrequently  poetical,  even  in 
these  lighter  dramas ;  but  hyperbolical  ligures  and  insipid 
conceits  deform  its  beauty.  The  gracioso,  or  witty  servant, 
is  an  unfailing  personage ;  but  I  do  not  know  (my  reading, 
however,  being  extremely  limited)  that  Calderon  displays 
much  brilliancy  or  liveliness  in  his  sallies. 

8.  The  plays  of  Calderon  required  a  good  deal  of  theatrical 
ap])aratus,  unless  the  good  nature  of  the  audience  dispensed 
with  it.  But  this  kind  of  comedy  must  have  led  to  scenical 
improvements.  They  seem  to  contain  no  indecency ;  nor  do 
the  intrigues  ever  become  criminal,  at  least  in  effect :  most 
of  the  ladies,  indeed,  are  unmarried.  Yet  they  have  been  se- 
verely censured  by  later  critics  on  the  score  of  their  morality, 
which  is  no  doubt  that  of  the  stage,  but  considerably  purified 
in  comparison  with  the  Italian  and  French  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Calderon  seems  to  bear  no  resemblance  to  any 
English  writer  of  his  age,  except,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher;  and,  as  he  wants  their  fertility  of  wii 
and  humor,  we  cannot,  I  presume,  place  the  best  of  his  come- 
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dies  on  a  level  with  even  the  second  class  of  theirs.  But  I 
should  speak,  perhaps,  with  more  reserve  of  an  author,  very 
few  of  whose  plays  I  have  read,  and  with  wliose  language  I 
am  very  imperfectly  acquainted ;  nor  should  I  have  ventured 
so  far,  if  the  opinion  of  many  European  critics  had  not  seemed 
to  warrant  my  frigid  character  of  one  who  has  sometimes 
been  so  much  applauded. 

9.  La  Vida  es  Sueno  rises,  in  its  subject  as  well  as  styL), 
LaVidaes  above  the  ordinary  comedies  of  Calderon.  BasiliuSj 
Sueno.  King  of  Polaud,  a  deep  philosopher,  has,  by  consult- 
ing the  stars,  had  the  misfortune  of  ascertaining  that  his 
unborn  son  Sigismund  would  be  under  some  extraordinary 
influences  of  evil  passion.  He  resolves,  in  consequence,  to 
conceal  his  birth,  and  to  bring  him  up  in  a  horrible  solitude, 
where,  it  hardly  appears  why,  he  is  laden  with  chains,  and 
covered  with  skins  of  beasts  ;  receiving  meantime  an  excellent 
education,  and  becoming  able  to  converse  on  every  subject, 
though  destitute  of  all  society  but  that  of  his  keeper  Clotaldo. 
The  inheritance  of  the  crown  of  Poland  is  supposed  to  have 
devolved  on  Astolfo,  Duke  of  Moscovy ;  or  on  his  cousin  PjS 
trella,  who,  as  daughter  of  an  elder  branch,  contests  it  with 
him.  The  play  opens  by  a  scene,  in  which  Rosaura,  a  Mos- 
covite  lady,  who,  having  been  betrayed  by  Astolfo,  has  fled  to 
Poland  in  man's  attire,  descends  the  almost  impassable  preci- 
pices which  overhang  the  small  castle  wherein  Sigismund  is 
confined.  This  scene,  and  that  in  which  he  first  appears,  are 
impressive  and  full  of  beauty,  even  now  that  we  are  become 
accustomed  in  excess  to  these  theatrical  wonders.  Clotaldo 
discovers  the  prince  in  conversation  with  a  stranger,  who,  by 
the  king's  general  order,  must  be  detained,  and  probably  for 
death.  A  circumstance  leads  him  to  believe  that  this  stranger 
is  his  son ;  but  the  Castilian  loyalty  transferred  to  Poland 
forbids  him  to  hesitate  in  obeying  his  instructions.  The  king, 
however,  who  has  fortunately  determined  to  release  his  son, 
and  try  an  experiment  upon  the  force  of  the  stars,  coming  in 
at  this  time,  sets  Rosaura  at  liberty. 

10.  In  the  next  act,  Sigismund,  who,  by  the  help  of  a  sleep- 
ing potion,  has  been  conveyed  to  the  palace,  wakes  in  a  bed 
of  down,  and  in  the  midst  of  royal  splendor.  He  has  little 
difficulty  in  understanding  his  new  condition,  but  preserves  a 
not  unnatural  resentment  of  his  former  treatment.  The 
malign  stars  prevail :  he  treats  Astolfo  with  the  utmost  arro- 
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gance,  reviles  and  threatens  his  father,  tlirows  one  of  his 
servants  out  of  the  window,  attempts  the  life  of  Clotaldo  and 
the  honor  of  Rosaura.  The  king,  more  convinced  than  ever 
of  the  truth  of  astrology,  directs  another  soporific  draught  to 
be  administered ;  and,  in  the  next  scene,  we  find  the  prince 
again  in  his  prison.  Clotaldo,  once  more  at  his  side,  per- 
suades him  that  his  late  royalty  has  passed  in  a  dream  ;  wisely 
observing,  however,  that,  asleep  or  awake,  we  should  always 
do  what  is  right. 

11.  Sigismund,  after  some  philosophical  reflections,  pre- 
pares to  submit  to  the  sad  reality  M^hich  has  displaced  his 
vision.  But,  in  the  third  act,  an  unforeseen  event  recalls  him 
to  the  world.  The  army,  become  acquainted  with  his  rights, 
and  indignant  that  the  king  should  transfer  them  to  Astolfo, 
break  into  his  prison,  and  place  him  at  their  head.  Clotaldo 
expects  nothing  but  death.  A  new  i-evolution,  however,  has 
taken  ]dace.  Sigismund,  corrected  by  the  dismal  consequences 
of  giving  way  to  passion  in  his  former  dream,  and  apprehend- 
ing a  similar  waking  once  more,  has  suddenly  overthrown 
the  sway  of  the  sinister  constellations  that  had  enslaved  him  : 
he  becomes  generous,  mild,  and  master  of  himself;  and,  the 
only  pretext  for  his  disinheritance  being  removed,  it  is  easy 
that  he  should  be  reconciled  to  his  father ;  that  Astolfo,  aban- 
doning a  kingdom  he  can  no  longer  claim,  should  espouse  the 
injured  Rosaura ;  and  that  the  reformed  prince  should  become 
the  husband  of  Estrella.  The  incidents  which  chiefly  relate 
to  these  latter  characters  have  been  omitted  in  this  slight 
analysis. 

12.  This  tragi-comedy  presents  a  moral  not  so  contemptible 
in  the  age  of  Calderon  as  it  may  now  appear, —  that  the  stars 
may  influence  our  will,  but  do  not  oblige  it.  If  we  could 
extract  an  allegorical  meaning  from  the  chimeras  of  astrology 
and  deem  the  stars  but  names  for  the  circumstances  of  birtl 
and  fortune  which  affect  the  character  as  well  as  condition  of 
every  man,  but  yield  to  the  persevering  energy  of  self-correc- 
tion, we  might  see  in  this  fable  the  shadow  of  a  permanent 
and  valuable  truth.  As  a  play,  it  deserves  considerable 
praise :  the  events  are  surprising  without  excessive  improba- 
bility, and  succeed  each  other  without  confusion  ;  the  thoughts 
are  natural,  and  poetically  expressed ;  and  it  requires,  on  the 
whole,  less  allowance  for  the  different  standard  of  national 
taste  than  is  usual  in  the  Spanish  drama. 
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13.  A   secreto  Aaravio  secreta  Venjian^a   is    a   domestic 

trapredy,  Avliich  turns  on  a  common  storv, — a  hus- 

A  secreto       i         i.  i  i  i      i     i- 

Agraviose-  onnfl  s  revenge  on  one  whom  he  erroneously  believes 
cret;i  Ven-  ^q  jjg  g^j]]  ^  favored,  and  who  had  been  once  an 
accepted  lover.  It  is  something  like  Tancred  and 
Sigismunda,  except  that  the  lover  is  killed  instead  of  the  hus- 
band. Tlie  latter  puts  him  to  death  secretly,  which  gives 
name  to  the  play.  He  afterwards  sets  fire  to  his  own  house, 
and,  in  the  confusion,  designedly  kills  his  wife.  A  friend  com- 
municates the  fact  to  his  sovereign,  Seba.stian,  King  of  Portu- 
gal, who  applauds  what  has  been  done.  It  is  an  atrocious 
play,  and  sj)eaks  tei-rible  things  as  to  the  state  of  public  senti- 
ment in  Spain,  but  abounds  with  interesting  and  touching 
passages. 

14.  It  has  been  objected  to  Calderon.  and  the  follownng 
style  of  defence  of  Bouterwek  seems  veiy  insufficient,  that 
Calderon.  y^  servants  converse  in  a  poetical  style  like  their 
masters.  "The  spirit,  on  these  particular  occasions,"  says 
that  judicious  but  lenient  critic,  "  must  not  be  misunderstood. 
The  servants  in  Calderon's  comedies  always  imitate  the  lan- 
guage of  their  masters.  In  most  cases,  they  express  them- 
selves like  the  latter,  in  the  natural  language  of  real  life,  and 
often  divested  of  that  coloring  of  the  ideas,  without  which  a 
dramatic  work  ceases  to  be  a  poem.  But  whenever  romantic 
gallantry  speaks  in  the  language  of  tenderness,  admiration, 
or  flattery,  then,  according  to  Spanish  custom,  every  idea 
becomes  a  metaphor;  and  Calderon,  who  was  a  thorough 
Spaniard,  seized  these  opportunities  to  give  the  reins  to  his 
fancy,  and  to  suffer  it  to  take  a  bold  lyric  flight  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  nature.  On  such  occasions,  the  most  extrava- 
gant metaphoric  language,  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  Mari- 
nists,  did  not  appear  unnatural  to  a  Spanish  audience ;  and 
even  Calderon  himself  had  for  that  style  a  particular  fondness, 
to  the  gratification  of  which  he  sacrificed  a  chaster  taste.  It 
was  his  ambition  to  become  a  more  refined  Lope  de  Vega  or 
a  Spanish  Marini.  Thus  in  his  play,  Bien  vengas  Mai  si 
vengas  solo,  a  waiting-maid,  addressing  her  young  mistress 
who  has  risen  in  a  gay  humor,  says  '  Aurora  would  not 
have  done  wrong  had  she  slumbered  that  morning  in  her 
snowy  crystal,  for  that  the  sight  of  her  mistress's  charms 
would  suffice  to  draw  aside  the  curtains  from  the  couch  of 
Sol.'     She  adds,  that,  using  a  Spanish  idea,  '  it  might  then. 
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indeed,  be  said  that  the  sun  had  risen  in  her  lady's  eyes.* 
Valets,  on  the  like  occasion,  speak  in  the  same  style  ;  and 
when  lovers  address  compliments  to  their  mistresses,  and 
th(!so  reply  in  the  same  strain,  the  play  of  far-fetched  meta- 
pliors  is  aggravated  by  antitheses  to  a  degree  which  is  intole- 
rable to  any  but  a  Spanish-formed  taste.  But  it  must  not  be 
foi-gotten,  that  this  language  of  gallantry  was,  in  Calderon's 
time,  spoken  by  the  fashionable  world,  and  that  it  was  a  ver- 
nacular projjcrty  of  the  ancient  national  poetry."^  What  is 
this  but  to  confess  that  Calderon  had  not  genius  to  raise  him- 
self above  his  age,  and  that  he  can  be  i*ead  only  as  a  "  Triton  of 
the  minnows  ; "  one  who  is  great  but  in  comparison  with  his 
neighbors  ?  It  will  not  convert  bad  writing  into  good,  to  tell 
us,  as  is  perpetually  done,  that  we  must  {)lace  ourselves  in  the 
author's  position,  and  make  allowances  for  the  taste  of  his  age 
or  the  temper  of  his  nation.  All  this  is  true  relatively  to  the 
author  hinisel'",  and  may  be  pleaded  against  a  condemnation 
of  his  talents ;  but  the  excuse  of  the  man  is  not  that  of  the 
work. 

15.  The  fame  of  Calderon  has  been  latterly  revived  lu 
Europe  through  the  praise  of  some  German  critics,  His  merits 
but  especially  the  unbounded  panegyric  of  one  of  sometimes 
their  greatest  men,  William  Schlegel.  The  passage 
is  well  known  for  its  brilliant  eloquence.  Every  one  must 
differ  with  reluctance  and  respect  from  this  accomplished 
writer;  and  an  Englishman,  acknowledging  with  gratitude 
and  admiration  wdiat  Schlegel  has  done  for  the  glory  of 
Shakspeare,  ought  not  to  grudge  the  laurels  he  showers  upon 
another  head.  It  is,  however,  rather  as  a  poet  than  a  drama- 
tist that  Calderon  has  received  this  homage  ;  and,  in  his  poet- 
ry, it  seems  to  be  rather  bestowed  on  the  mysticism,  which 
finds  a  responsive  chord  in  so  many  German  hearts,  than  on 
what  we  should  consider  a  more  universal  excellence, — a  sym- 
pathy with,  and  a  power  over,  all  that  is  true  and  beautiful  in 
nature  and  in  man.  Sismondi  (but  the  distance  between 
Weimar  and  Geneva  in  matters  of  taste  is  incomparably 
greater  than  by  the  public  road),  dissenting  from  this  eulogy 
of  Schlegel,  Avhich  he  fairly  lays  before  the  reader,  stigmatizes 
Calderon  as  eminently  the  poet  of  the  age  wherein  he  lived, — 

1  p.  50".    It  has  been  ingeniously  hint-  their  masters,   and  designed  to  make  it 

ed  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxv.,  that  ridiculous.     But  this  is  "'■obably  too  p». 

the  high-Hown  language  of  servants  in  fined  an  excuse 
Spanish  dramas  is  a  parody  on  tlmt  of 
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the  age  of  Philip  IV.  Salfi  goes  so  fiir  as  to  say  we  can 
hardly  read  Calderon  without  indignation ;  since  he  seems 
to  have  had  no  view  but  to  make  his  genius  subservient  to 
the  lowest  prejudices  and  superstitions  of  his  country.^  In  the 
twenty-fifth  volume  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  an  elaborate  and 
able  critique  on  the  plays  of  Calderon  seems  to  have  estimat- 
ed him  without  prejudice  on  either  side.  "  His  boundless 
and  inexhaustible  fertility  of  invention,  his  quick  power  of 
Beizing  and  prosecuting  every  thing  with  dramatic  effect,  the 
unfailing  animal  spirits  of  his  dramas  (if  we  may  venture  on 
the  expression),  the  general  loftiness  and  purity  of  his  senti- 
ments, the  rich  facility  of  his  verse,  the  abundance  of  his 
language,  and  the  clearness  and  precision  with  which  hc^ 
embodies  his  thouglits  in  Avords  and  figures,  entitle  him  to  a 
high  rank  as  to  the  imagination  and  creative  faculty  of  a  poet ; 
but  we  cannot  consent  to  enrol  him  among  tlie  mighty  masters 
of  the  human  breast."^  His  total  want  of  truth  to  nature, 
even  the  ideal  nature  which  poetry  embodies,  justifies  at  least 
this  sentence.  "The  wildest  flights  of  Biron  and  Romeo,"  it 
is  observed,  "  are  tame  to  the  heroes  of  Calderon  :  the  Asiatic 
pomp  of  expression,  the  exuberance  of  metaphor,  the  perpetual 
recurrence  of  the  same  figures  (which  the  poetry  of  Spain 
derived  from  its  intercourse  with  the  Arabian  conquerors  of 
the  peninsula),  are  lavished  by  him  in  all  their  fulness. 
Bvery  address  of  a  lover  to  a  mistress  is  thickly  studded  with 
stars  and  flowers :  her  locks  are  always  nets  of  gold,  her  li])S 
rubies,  and  her  heart  a  rock,  which  the  rivers  of  his  tears 
attempt  in  vain  to  melt.  In  short,  the  language  of  the  heart 
is  entirely  abandoned  for  that  of  the  fancy :  the  brilliant  but 
false  concetti  which  have  infected  the  poetical  literature  of 
every  country,  and  which  have  been  universally  exploded  by 
pure  taste,  glitter  in  every  page,  and  intrude  into  evcr^ 
Bpeech."  ^ 

t  Hiat.  Litt.  de  Gingu^n^,  vol.  zii  p.  499.  *  P.  24.  *  P.  14. 
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Sect.  IT.  —  On  the  French  Drama. 

Early   French    Dramatists  of  this    Period  —  Oomeille  —  His  priDcipal    Tragedies  — 

Kotrou. 

1 G.  Among  the  company  who  performed  at  the  second  the- 
atre of  Paris,  that  established  in  the  JNIarais,  was  piaysof 
Plardy,  who,  Hke  Shakspeare,  uniting  both  arts,  was  ^^'"^y- 
himself  the  author  of  600,  or,  as  some  say,  800  dramatic 
pieces.  It  is  said  that  forty-one  of  these  are  extant  in  the 
collection  of  his  works,  which  I  have  never  seen.  Several  of 
them  were  written,  learned  by  heart,  and  represented  within 
a  week.  His  own  inventions  are  the  worst  of  all :  his  trage- 
dies and  tragi-comedies  are  borrowed,  with  as  close  an  adhe- 
rence to  the  original  text  as  possible,  from  Homer  or  Plutarch 
or  Cervantes.  They  have  more  incident  than  those  of  his 
predecessors,  and  are  somewhat  less  absurd ;  but  Hardy  is  a 
writer  of  little  talent.  The  Marianne  is  the  most  tolerable 
of  his  tragedies.  In  these  he  frequently  abandoned  the  cho- 
rus ;  and,  even  where  he  introduces  it,  does  not  regularly 
close  the  act  with  an  ode.* 

17.  In  the  comedies  of  Hardy,  and  in  the  many  burlesque 
farces  repi*esented  under  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.,  no 
regard  was  paid  to  decency,  either  in  the  language  or  the 
circumstances.  Few  persons  of  rank,  especially  ladies,  at- 
tended the  theatres.^  These  were  first  attracted  by  pastoral 
representations,  of  which  Racan  gave  a  successful  example  ir 
his  Artenice.  It  is  hardly,  however,  to  be  called  a  drama. 
But  the  stage  being  no  longer  abandoned  to  the  populace,  and 
a  more  critical  judgment  in  French  literature  gaining  ground 
(encouraged  by  Richelieu,  who  built  a  large  room  in  his  palace 
for  the  representation  of  Mirame,  an  indifferent  tragedy,  part 

1  Fontenelle,  Hist,  du  Theatre  Franijois,  thing   Ucentious   in   his   comedies.     The 

(in  (Huvres  de  Fontenelle,  iii.  72) ;  Suard,  only  remain  of  grossness,  Fontenelle  ob- 

Mulauges  de  Litterature,  vol.  iv.  serves,  was  that  the  lovers  se  tutoyoienl ; 

-  Suard,  p.  1^.     Rotrou  boasts,  that,  but,  as  he  gravely  goes  on  to  lemark,  '•  le 

since  he  wrote  for  the  theatre,  it  had  be-  tutoyement  ue  cheque    pas    les    bonnes 

come  so  well  regulated,  that  respectable  moeurs ;   il  ne  choque  que  la  politesse  et 

women  might  go  to  it  with  as  little  scru-  la  vraie  galanterie."  —  p.  91.     But  the  last 

pie  as  to  the  Luxembourg  Garden.     Cor-  instance  of  this  heinous  offence  is  in  La 

nt'ille,  however,  has,  in  general,  the  credit  Menteur. 
of  having  purified   the  stage :    after  his        s  Suard,  vin  suprd 
■ecoud  piecb,  Clitaudre,  he  admitted  no- 
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of  which  was  suspected  to  be  his  own'),  the  ancient  theatre, 
began  to  be  studied ;  rules  were  laid  down,  and  partially  ob- 
served ;  a  perfect  decorum  replaced  tlie  licentiousness  and 
gross  language  of  the  old  writers.  Mairet  and  Rotrou,  though 
without  rising  in  their  first  plays  much  above  Hardy,  just 
served  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  father  and  founder  of  the 
national  theatre.^ 

18.  The  Melite  of  Corneille,  his  first  production,  was  repre- 
sented in  1629,  when  he  was  twenty-three  years  of  age.  This 
is  only  distinguished,  as  some  say,  from  those  of  Hardy  by  a 
greater  vigor  of  style ;  but  Fontenelle  gives  a  very  diiferent 
opinion.  It  had  at  least  a  success  which  caused  a  new  troop 
of  actors  to  be  established  in  the  Marais.  His  next,  Clitan- 
dre,  it  is  agreed,  is  not  so  good.  But  La  Veuve  is  much 
better:  irregular  in  action,  but  with  spirit,  character,  and 
well-invented  situations,  it  is  the  first  model  of  the  higher 
comedy.^  These  early  comedies  must,  in  fact,  have  been  rela- 
tively of  considerable  merit,  since  they  raised  Corneille  to 
high  reputation,  and  connected  him  with  the  literary  men  of 
his  time.  The  Medea,  though  much  borrowed  from  Seneca, 
gave  a  tone  of  grandeur  and  dignity  unknown  before  to 
French  tragedy.  This  appeared  in  1G35,  and  was  followed 
by  the  Cid  next  year. 

19.  Notwithstanding  the   defence   made   by  La   Harpe,  I 

cannot  but  agree  with  the  French  Academy  in  their 
criticism  on  this  play,  that  the  subject  is  essentially 
ill  chosen.  No  circumstances  can  be  imagined,  no  skill  can 
be  employed,  that  will  reconcile  the  mind  to  the  marriage  of  a 
daughter  with  one  that  has  shed  her  father's  blood  ;  and  the 
law  of  unity  of  time,  which  crowds  every  event  of  the  drama 
within  a  few  hours,  renders  the  promised  consent  of  Chimene 
(for  such  it  is)  to  this  union  still  more  revolting  and  improba- 
ble.* The  knowledge  of  this  termination  re-acts  on  the  reader 
during  a  second  perusal,  so  as  to  give  an  irresistible  impres- 
sion of  her  insincerity  in  her  previous  solicitations  for  his 
death.     She  seems  indeed,  in   several   passages,   little   else 

1  Fontenelle,  pp.  84.  96.  ♦  La  Harpe  has  said  that  Chimene  does 
-  Id.  p.  78.  It  is  difficult  in  France,  as  not  promise  at  last  to  marry  Rodrigue, 
It  is  with  us.  to  ascertain  the  date  of  plays,  though  the  spectator  perceives  that  she 
becau.se  they  were  often  represented  for  will  do  so.  He  forgets  that  she  has  corn- 
years  before  they  came  from  the  press.  It  missioned  her  lover's  sword  in  the  duel 
Is  conjectured  by  Fontenelle,  that  one  or  with  Don  Sancho :  — 
two  pieces  of  Mairet  and  liotrou  may  have  ,.  ^^^^  vainqueur  d'un  combat  dont  Chi 
preceded  jiny  by  Corneille.  ^  j  le  prix."  -  -  Act  V.  sc.  I. 
a  guard  ;  Fontenelle  ;  La  Uarpe.  " 
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than  a  traj^ic  coquette,  and  one  of  the  most  odious  kind.' 
The  English  stage  at  that  time  was  not  exempt  from  great 
viohitions  of  nature  and  decorum  :  yet,  had  the  subject  of  the 
Cid  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Jieaumont  and  Fletcher  (and  it  is 
one  which  they  would  have  willingly  selected,  for  the  sake  of 
the  effective  situations  and  contrasts  of  passion  it  affords),  the 
part  of  Chimene  wouhl  have  been  managed  by  them  with 
great  warmth  and  sj)irit,  though  pi'obably  not  less  incongruity 
and  exti'avagance ;  but  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  con- 
clusion would  have  been  so  much  in  the  style  of  comedy 
Her  death,  or  retirement  into  a  monastery,  would  have 
seemed  more  consonant  to  her  own  dignity  and  to  that  of  a 
tragic  subject.  Corneille  was,  however,  borne  out  by  the 
tradition  of  Spain,  and  by  the  authority  of  Guillen  de  Castro, 
whom  he  imitated. 

20.  The  language  of  Corneille  is  elevated ;  his  sentiments, 
if  sometimes  hyperbolical,  generally  noble,  when  he  style  of 
has  not  to  deal  with  the  passion  of  love.  Conscious  CorneiUe. 
of  the  nature  of  his  own  powers,  he  has  avoided  subjects 
wherein  this  must  entirely  predominate :  it  was  to  be,  as  he 
thought,  an  accessory  but  never  a  princi])al  source  of  dramatic 
interest.  In  this,  however,  as  a  general  law  of  tragedy,  he 
was  mistaken :  love  is  by  no  means  unfit  for  the  chief  source 
of  tragic  distress,  but  comes  in  generally  with  a  cold  and 
feeble  effect  as  a  subordinate  emotion.  In  those  Roman  sto- 
ries which  he  most  affected,  its  expression  could  hardly  be 
otherwise  than  insipid  and  incongruous.  Corneille  probably 
would  have  dispensed  with  it,  like  Shakspeare  in  Coriolanus 
and  Julius  Caesar;  but  the  taste  of  his  contem])oraries,  formed 
in  the  pedantic  school  of  romance,  has  imposed  fetters  on  his 
genius  in  almost  every  drama.  In  the  Cid,  where  the  suljject 
left  him  no  choice,  he  has  perhaps  succeeded  better  in  the 
delineation  of  love  than  on  any  other  occasion  ;  yet  even  here 
we  often  find  the  cold  exaggerations  of  complimentary  verse, 
instead  of  the  voice  of  nature.  But  other  scenes  of  this 
play,  especially  in  the  first  act,  which  bring  forward  the  proud 
Castilian  characters  of  the  two  fathers  of  Rodrigo  and  Chi- 

^  In  these  lines,  for  example,  of  the  thu'd  act,  scene  4th :  — 

"  Malgre  les  feux  si  bcanx  qui  rompent  nia  colere, 
Je  ferai  men  possible  a  bien  vender  nion  pere; 
Mais  malgre  la  rigueur  d'un  si  cruel  devoir, 
Won  unique  souhait  est  de  ne  rien  pouvoir." 
It  is  true  that  he  found  this  in  his  Spanish  original ;  but  that  does  not  render  the  imV 
tetiou  judicious,  or  the  sentiiueut  either  moral,  or  i'*aa  theatrically  rpecioua. 
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mene,  are  full  of  the  nervous  eloquence  of  Comeille ;  and  (he 
general  style,  though  it  may  not  have  borne  the  fastidious 
criticism  either  of  the  Academy  or  of  Voltaire,  is  so  far  above 
any  thing  which  had  been  heard  on  the  French  stage,  that  it 
was  but  a  very  frigid  eulogy  in  the  former  to  say  that  it  "  had 
ac(juired  a  considerable  reputation  among  works  of  the  kind." 
It  had  at  that  time  astonished  Paris :  but  the  prejudices  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu  and  the  envy  of  inferior  authors,  joined 
perha})s  to  the  proverbial  unwillingness  of  critical  bodies  to 
commit  themselves  by  warmth  of  praise,  had  some  degree  of 
influence  on  the  judgment  which  the  Academy  pronounced 
on  the  Cid ;  though  1  do  not  think  it  was  altogether  so  unjust 
and  uncandid  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed. 

21.  The  next  tragedy  of  Comeille,  Les  Horaces,  is  hardly 
,     „  open  to  less  objection  than  the   Cid  ;  not  so  much 

Les  Ilonices.    ,  ^  ,  y  i        t-i  i         •  •       i  t 

because  there  is,  as  the  t  rench  critics  have  disco- 
vered, a  want  of  unity  in  the  subject,  which  I  do  not  quite 
perceive,  nor  because  the  fifth  act  is  tedious  and  uninteresting, 
as  from  the  repulsiveness  of  the  story,  and  the  jarring  of  the 
sentiments  with  our  natural  sympathies.  Comeille  has  com- 
plicated the  legend  in  Livy  with  the  marriage  of  the  younger 
Horatius  to  the  sister  of  the  Curiatii,  and  thus  placed  his  two 
female  personages  in  a  nearly  similar  situation,  which  he  has 
taken  little  pains  to  diversify  by  any  contrast  in  their  charac- 
ters. They  speak,  on  the  contrary,  nearly  in  the  same  tone ; 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  the  hero  of  the  tragedy  should  not, 
as  he  seems  half  disposed,  have  followed  up  the  murder  of  his 
sister  by  that  of  his  wife.  More  skill  is  displayed  in  the 
opposition  of  character  between  the  combatants  themselves ; 
but  the  mild,  though  not  less  courageous  or  patriotic,  Curiatius 
attaches  the  spectator,  who  cares  nothing  for  the  triumph  of 
Rome,  or  the  glory  of  the  Iloratian  name.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  the  elder  Horatius  is  nobly  conceived :  the  Roman 
energy,  of  which  we  find  but  a  caricature  in  his  brutisli  son, 
shines  out  in  him  with  an  admirable  dramatic  spirit.  I  shall 
be  accused,  nevertheless,  of  want  oF  taste,  when  I  confess  that 
his  celebrated  Qu'il  mourut  has  always  seemed  to  me  less 
eminently  sublime  than  the  general  suffrage  of  France  has 
declared  it.  There  is  nothing  very  novel  or  striking  in  the 
proposition,  that  a  soldier's  duty  is  to  die  in  the  field  rather 
than  desert  his  post  by  flight ;  and,  in  a  tragedy  full  of  the 
hyperboles  of  Roman  patriotism,  it  appears  strange  that  wo 
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should  be  astonislied  at  thai  which  is  the  principle  of  all 
military  honor.  The  words  are  emphatic  in  their  position, 
and  calculated  to  draw  forth  the  actor's  energy :  but  this  is 
an  artifice  of  no  great  skill ;  and  one  can  hardly  help  think- 
ing, that  a  spectator  in  the  pit  would  spontaneously  have 
anticipated  the  answer  of  a  warlike  father  to  the  feminine 
question,  — 

"Que  vouIiez-Tous  qu'il  fit  centre  trois?" 

The  style  of  this  tragedy  is  reckoned  by  the  critics  superior 
to  that  of  the  Cid ;  the  nervousness  and  warmth  of  Corneille 
is  more  displayed ;  and  it  is  more  free  from  incorrect  and 
trivial  expression. 

22.  Cinna,  the  next  in  order  of  time,  is  probably  that 
tragedy  of  Corneille  which  would  be  placed  at  the  ^.^^^ 
head  by  a  majority  of  suffrages.  His  eloquence 
reached  here  its  highest  point ;  the  speeches  are  longer,  more 
vivid  in  narration,  more  philosophical  in  argument,  more 
abundant  in  that  strain  of  Roman  energy  which  he  had  de- 
rived chiefly  from  Lucan,  more  emphatic  and  condensed  in 
their  language  and  versification.  But,  as  a  drama,  this  is 
deserving  of  little  praise :  the  characters  of  Cinna  and  Maxi- 
mus  are  contemptible,  that  of  P^milia  is  treacherous  and  un- 
grateful. She  is  indeed  the  type  of  a  numerous  class  who 
have  followed  her  in  works  of  fiction,  and  sometimes,  unhap- 
pily, in  real  life ;  the  female  patriot,  theoretically,  at  least,  aa 
assassin,  but  commonly  compelled,  by  the  iniquity  of  the 
times,  to  'console  hereelf  in  practice  with  safer  transgressions. 
We  have  had  some  specimens ;  and  other  nations,  to  their 
shame  and  sorrow,  have  had  more.  But  even  the  magnani- 
mity of  Augustus,  whom  we  have  not  seen  exposed  to  instant 
danger,  is  uninteresting ;  nor  do  we  perceive  why  he  should 
bestow  his  friendship  as  well  as  his  forgiveness  on  the  de- 
tected traitor  that  cowers  before  him.  It  is  one  of  those 
subjects  which  might,  by  the  invention  of  a  more  complex 
plot  than  history  furnishes,  have  better  excited  the  spectator's 
attention,  but  not  his  sympathy. 

23.  A  deeper  interest  belongs  to  Polyeucte ;  and  this  is  the 
only  trasjedy  of   Corneille    wherein    he   affects   the    „  , 

1      ^       rf<i  •      •     1       1  •      .  •  ,  .   ,      Polyeucte. 

heart,     ihere  is,  indeed,  a  certam  incongruity,  which 
we  cannot  overcome,  between  the  sanctity  of  Christian  martyr- 
dom and  the  language  of  love,  especially  when  the  latter  is 
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rather  the  more  prominent  of  the  two  in  the  condud  of  tiie 
drama.^  But  the  beautiful  character  of  PauUne  would  re- 
deem much  greater  defects  than  can  be  ascribed  to  this  tra- 
gedy. It  is  the  noblest,  perhaps,  on  the  French  stage,  and 
conceived  with  admirable  delicacy  and  dignity.-  In  the  style, 
however,  of  Polyeucte,  there  seems  to  be  some  return  towards 
the  languid  tone  of  commonplace  which  had  been  w^ioUy 
thrown  off  in  Cinna.^ 

24.  Rodogune  is  said  to  have  been  a  favorite  with  the 
_  ,  author.     It  can  hardly  be  so  with  the  generality  of 

Rodogune.        .  •'  '^      .  f 

his  readers.  Ihe  story  has  all  the  atrocity  oi  the 
older  school,  from  which  Corneille,  in  his  earlier  plays,  had 
emancipated  the  stage.  It  borders  even  on  ridicule.  Two 
princes,  kept  by  their  mother,  one  of  those  furies  whom  our 
own  AVebster  or  Marston  would  have  delighted  to  draw,  in 
ignorance  which  is  the  elder,  and  consequently  entitled  to  the 
throne,  are  enamoured  of  Rodogune.  Their  mother  makes  it 
a  condition  of  declaring  the  succession,  that  they  should  shed 
the  blood  of  this  princess.  Struck  with  horror  at  such  a  pro- 
position, they  refer  their  passion  to  the  choice  of  Rodogune, 
who,  in  her  turn,  demands  the  death  of  th*  ir  mother.  The 
embarrassment  of  these  amiable  youths  may  be  conceived. 
La  Harpe  extols  the  fifth  act  of  this  tragedy,  and  it  may  per- 
haps be  effective  in  representation. 

25.  Pompey,  sometimes  inaccurately  called  tlie  Death  of 

Pomiiey,  is  more  defective  in  construction  than  even 
any  other  tragedy  of  Corneille.  The  hero,  if  Pom- 
pey is  such,  never  appears  on  the  stage ;  and,  his  death  being 
recounted  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  act,  the  real  subject 
of  the  piece,  so  far  as  it  can  be  said  to  have  one,  is  the  pun- 
ishment of  his  assassins  ;  a  retribution  demanded  by  the  moral 

1  The  coterie  at  the  Hotel  Rambouillet  cient  to  constitute  an  heroic  character.  It 
thought  that  Polyeucte  would  not  sue-  is  not  the  conduct  of  Pauline,  which,  m 
ceed,  on  account  of  its  religious  character,  every  Christian  or  virtuous  woman,  must 
Corneille,  it  is  said,  was  about  to  withdraw  naturally  be  the  same,  but  the  fine  senti- 
his  tragedy  but  was  dissuaded  by  an  actor  ments  and  language  which  accompany  it, 
of  so   little   reputation   that   he  did  not  that  render  her  part  so  noble. 

even  Ijear  a  part  in  the  performance.  Fon-  ^  In  the  second  scene  of  the  second  act, 

tenelle,  p.  101.  between  Severus  and  Pauline,  two  charac- 

2  Fontenclle  thinks  that  it  shows  "un  ters  of  the  most  elevated  class,  the  former 
^and   attachenient   i  .son  devoir,  et   un  quits  the  stage  with  this  line, — 

grand  caractere  "  in  Pauline  to  desire  that  n  Adieu,  trop  vertueux  objet,  et  trop char- 

Severus  should  save   her  husband's   life,  niaat." 

instead  of  procuring  the  latter  to  be  exe- 

cuted    that  she  might  marry   her  lover.  1  he  latter  replies, — 

Kcrtexions  sur  la  I'oi-tique,  sect.  16.    This  "  Adieu,  trop  malheureuXj  et  trop  parfiiit 

Ib  rather  an  odd  notion  of  what  is  guffi-  amaut." 
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petise  of  the  spectator,  but  hardly  important  enough  for  dra- 
matic interest.  The  character  of  Ciusar  is  somewhat  weak- 
ened by  his  passiou  for  Cleopatra,  which  assumes  more  the 
tone  of  devoted  gallantry  than  tiuth  or  probability  warrants ; 
but  Cornelia,  though  with  some  Lucauic  exti'avagance,  is  full 
of  a  Roman  nobleness  of  spirit,  which  renders  her,  after  Pau- 
line, but  at  a  long  interval,  the  finest  among  the  female  cha- 
racters of  Corneille.  The  language  is  not  beneath  that  of  his 
earlier  tragedies. 

26.  In   lleraclius  we  begin  to  find  an  inferiority  of  slj'le. 
Few  passages,  esjjecially  after  the  first  act,  are  writ-     u^^^.u 
ten  with  much  vigor ;    and  the  plot,  instead  of  the 

faults  we  may  ascribe  to  some  of  the  former  dramas,  a  too 
great  simplicity  and  want  of  action,  ottends  by  the  perplexity  of 
its  situations,  and  still  more  by  their  nature ;  since  they  are 
wholly  among  the  proper  resources  of  comedy.  The  true 
and  the  false  Heraclius,  each  uncertain  of  his  paternity,  each 
afraid  to  espouse  one  who  may  or  may  not  be  his  sister ;  tlie 
embarrassment  of  Pliocas,  equally  irritated  by  both,  but  aware 
that,  in  putting  either  to  death,  he  may  punish  his  own  son ; 
the  art  of  Leontine,  who  produces  this  confusion,  not  by 
silence,  but  by  a  series  of  inconsistent  falsehoods,  —  all  these 
are  in  themselves  ludicrous,  and  such  as  in  comedy  could  pro- 
duce no  other  effect  than  laughter. 

27.  Nicoinede  is  generally  placed  by  the  critics  below  He- 
raclius ;  an  opinion  in  which  I  should  hardly  concur. 

The  plot  is  feeble  and  improbable,  but  more  tolerable 
than  the  strange  entanglements  of  Heraclius ;  and  the  spirit 
of  Corneille  shines  out  more  in  the  characters  and  sentiments. 
None  of  his  later  tragedies  deserve  much  notice,  except  that 
we  find  one  of  his  celebrated  scenes  in  Sertorius,  a  drama  of 
little  general  merit.  Nicomede  and  Sertorius  were  both  first 
represented  after  the  middle  of  the  century. 

28.  Voltaire  has  well  distinguished  "  the  fine  scenes  of 
Corneille,  and  the  fine  tragedies  of  Racine."  It  can  Faults  and 
perhaps  hardly  be  said,  that,  with  the  exception  of  beauties  oi 
Polyeucte,  the  former  has  produced  a  single  play 

which,  taken  as  a  whole,  we  can  commend.  The  keys  of  the 
passions  were  not  given  to  his  custody.  But  in  that  which 
he  introduced  upon  the  French  stage,  and  which  long  con- 
tinued to  be  its  boast,  —  impressive,  energetic  declamation, 
thoughts  masculine,  bold,  and  sometimes  suitlime,  conve}  ed  in 
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a  style  for  the  most  part  clear,  condensed,  and  noble,  and 
in  a  rhythm  sonorous  and  satisfactory  to  the  ear,  —  lie  has  not 
since  been  equalled.  Lucan,  it  has  always  been  said,  was 
the  favorite  study  of  Corneille.  No  one,  perhaps,  can  admire 
one  who  has  not  a  strong  relish  for  the  other.  That  the 
tragedian  has  ever  surpassed  the  highest  flights  of  his  Roman 
prototype,  it  might  be  difficult  to  prove :  but,  if  his  fire  is  not 
more  intense,  it  is  accompanied  by  less  smoke;  his  hyper- 
boles, for  such  he  has,  are  less  frecjuent  and  less  turgid;  his 
taste  is  more  judicious  ;  he  knows  better,  especially  in  descrip- 
tion, what  to  choose  and  where  to  stop.  Lucan,  however, 
would  have  disdained  the  politeness  of  the  amorous  heroes 
of  Corneille  ;  and  though  often  tedious,  often  offensive  to  good 
taste,  is  never  languid  or  ignoble. 

29.  The  first  French  comedy  written  in  polite  language, 
i>eMen-  without  low  wit  or  indecency,  is  due  to  Corneille,  or 
**"•  rather,  in  some  degree,  to  the  Spanish  author  whom 
he  copied  in  Le  Menteur.  This  has  been  improved  a  little 
by  Goldoni ;  and  our  o\vn  well-known  farce.  The  Liar,  is 
borrowed  from  both.  The  incidents  are  diverting,  but  it 
belongs  to  the  subordinate  class  of  comedy ;  and  a  better 
moral  would  hav^e  been  shown  in  the  disgi-ace  of  the  principal 
character.  Another  comedy  about  the  same  time,  Le  Pedant 
Joue,  by  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  had  much  success.  It  has 
been  called  the  first  comedy  in  prose,  and  the  first  wherein 
a  provincial  dialect  is  introduced  :  the  remark,  as  to  the 
former  circumstance,  shows  a  forgetfulness  of  Larivey.  Mo- 
liere  has  borrowed  freely  from  this  play. 

30.  The  only  tragedies,  after  those  of  Corneille,  anterior  to 
Other  1650,  which  the  French  themselves  hold  worthy 
FruDch  of  remembrance,  are  the  Sophonisbe  of  Mairet,  in 
rage  es.     ^}ji(,|^  somc  character  and  some  passages  are  vigor- 

rusly  conceived,  but  the  style  is  debased  by  low  and  ludicrous 
thoughts,  which  later  critics  never  fail  to  point  out  with 
severity;^  the  Scevole  of  Duryer,  —  the  best  of  several  good 
tragedies,  full  of  lines  of  great  simplicity  in  expression,  but 
which  seem  to  gain  force  through  their  simplicity,  —  by  one 
who,  though  never  sublime,  adopted  with  success  the  severe 
and  reasoning  style  of  Corneille;-  the  Marianne  of  Tristan, 
which,  at  its  appearance  in  1G37,  passed  for  a  rival  of  the 
Cid,  and   remained  for  a  century  on   the  stage,  but  is  now 

>  Suard,  ubi  suprd.  »  Suard,  p.  196. 
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ridiculed  for  a  style  alternately  turgid  and  ludicrous ;  and  the 
Wenceslas  of  Rotrou,  which  had  not  ceased  pei-haps  thirty 
years  since  to  be  represented. 

31.  This  tragedy,  the  best  work  of  a  fertile  dramatist,  who 
did  himself  honor  by  a  ready  acknowledgment  of  wencesiaa 
the  superiority  of  Corneille,  instead  of  canvassing  "^  Rotrou. 
the  suffrages  of  those  who  always  envy  genius,  is  by  no  means 
so  much  below  that  great  master,  as,  in  tlie  unfortunate 
efforts  of  his  later  years,  he  was  below  himself  Wenceslas 
was  represented  in  1647.  It  may  be  admitted,  that  Rotrou 
bad  conceived  his  plot,  which  is  wholly  original,  in  the  spirit 
of  Corneille :  the  masculine  energy  of  the  sentiments,  the 
delineation  of  bold  and  fierce  passions,  of  noble  and  heroic 
love,  the  attempt  even  at  political  philosophy,  are  copies  of 
that  model.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  in  several  scenes  Rotrou 
must,  out  of  mere  generosity  to  Corneille,  have  determined 
to  outdo  one  of  his  most  exceptionable  passages,  the  consent 
of  Chimene  to  espouse  the  Cid.  His  own  curtain  drops  on 
the  vanishing  reluctance  of  his  heroine  to  accept  the  hand 
of  a  monster  whom  she  hated,  and  who  had  just  murdered  her 
lover  in  his  own  brother.  It  is  the  Lady  Anne  of  Shak 
speare ;  but  Lady  Anne  is  not  a  heroine.  Wenceslas  is  not 
unworthy  of  comparison  with  the  second  class  of  Corneille's 
tragedies.  But  the  ridiculous  tone  of  language  and  sentiment 
which  the  heroic  romance  had  rendered  popular,  and  from 
which  Corneille  did  not  wholly  emancipate  himself,  often 
appears  in  this  piece  of  Rotrou ;  the  intrigue  is  rather  too 
complex,  in  the  Spanish  style,  for  tragedy  ;  the  diction  seems 
frequently  obnoxious  to  the  most  indulgent  criticism  ;  but, 
above  all,  the  story  is  essentially  ill  contrived,  ending  in 
the  grossest  violation  of  poetical  justice  ever  witnessed  on  the 
stage,  the  impunity  and  even  the  triumph  of  one  of  the  worst 
characters  that  was  ever  drawn. 


1» 
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Sect.  III. — On  the  English  Drama. 

Ixmdoii    Theatres  —  Shakspeare  —  Jonson  —  Beaumont    and    Fletcher — Massinger-.- 
Other  English  Dramatists 

32.  The  English  drama  had  been  encouraged  through  the 
.  reign  of  Elizabeth  by  increasing  popularity,  not' 
of  the  stage  withstanding  the  strenuous  opposition  of  a  party 
Ehi^beth.  Sufficiently  powerful  to  enlist  the  magistracy,  and, 
in  a  certain  measure  the  government,  on  its  side.  A 
progressive  improvement  in  dramatic  writing,  possibly  also, 
though  we  know  less  of  this,  in  tlie  skill  of  the  actors, 
ennobled,  while  it  kept  alive,  the  public  taste  ;  the  crude  and 
insipid  compositions  of  an  Edwards  or  a  Whetstone,  among 
numbers  more  whose  very  names  are  lost,  gave  way  to  the 
real  genius  of  Green  and  Marlowe,  and  after  them  to  Shak- 
Bpeare. 

§3.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  not  less  than  eleven 
Number  of  regular  play-houses  had  been  ei'ected  in  London 
theatres.  g^,^(j  j^g  gu^urbs :  several  of  which,  it  appears,  were 
still  in  use  ;  an  order  of  the  privy  council  in  1600,  restraining 
the  number  to  two,  being  little  regarded.  Of  these,  the  most 
important  was  that  of  the  Black  Friars,  with  which  another, 
called  the  Globe,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  was 
connected ;  the  same  company  performing  at  the  former  in 
winter,  at  the  latter  in  summer.  This  was  the  company 
of  which  Burbage,  the  best  actor  of  the  day,  was  chief,  and 
to  which  Shakspeare,  who  was  also  a  proprietor,  belonged. 
Their  names  appear  in  letters  patent,  and  other  legal  instru 
ments.' 

34.  James  was  fond  of  these  amusements,  and  liad  en 
Encouraged  couraged  them  in  Scotland.  The  Puritan  influence. 
by  James,  which  had  been  sometimes  felt  in  the  council  of 
Elizabeth,  came  speedily  to  an  end ;  though  the  representa- 
tion of  plays  on  Sundays,  a  constant  theme  of  complaint,  bul 

>  ShalcFpeare  probably  retired  from  the  I.  wrote  a  letter  thanking  Shakspeare  foi 

«tage  as  a  performer  soon  after  lti(l3  :  his  the  compliment  paid  to  him  "in  Macbeth, 

name  appears  among  the  actors  of  8ejanuR  Malone,  it  seems,  believed  this:   Mr.  Col 

fn  1603,  but  not  among  those  of  Volpone  lier  does  not,  and  probably  most  peopl« 

in  1606.    There  is  a  tradition  that  James  will  be  equally  sceptical.      Collier,  i.  370. 
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never  wholly  put  down,  was  now  abandoned,  and  is  not  even 
tolerated  by  tlie  Declaration  of  Sports.  The  several  com- 
panies of  jilayers,  who,  in'  her  reign,  had  been  under  the 
nominal  protection  of  some  men  of  rank,  were  now  denomi- 
nated the  servants  of  tiie  king,  tlie  queen,  or  other  royal 
personnges.^  They  were  relieved  from  some  of  tne  vexatious 
conti-ol  they  had  experienced,  and  subjected  only  to  the  gentle 
sway  of  the  Master  of  the  Revels.  It  was  his  duty  to  revise 
all  dramatic  works  before  they  were  represented,  to  exclude 
profane  and  unbecoming  language,  and  specially  to  take  care 
that  there  shoidd  be  no  interference  with  matters  of  state. 
The  former  of  these  corrective  functions  must  have  been 
rather  laxly  exercised ;  but  there  are  instances  in  which  a 
license  was  refused  on  account  of  very  recent  history  being 
touclied  in  a  jilay. 

35.  The  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  Avere  the  glory  of 
our  theatre.  Public  applause,  and  the  favor  of  Q^npr^i 
princes,  were  well  bestowed  on  those  bright  stars  tast<;  fot 
of  our  literature  who  then  appeared.  In  1623,  when  '**  ^^' 
Sir  Henry  Herbert  became  Master  of  the  Revels,  tliere  were 
five  companies  of  actors  in  London.  This,  indeed,  is  some- 
thing less  than  at  the  accession  of  James ;  and  the  latest 
historian  of  the  drama  suggests  the  increase  of  Puritanical 
sentiments  as  a  likely  cause  of  this  apparent  decline.  But 
we  find  little  reason  to  believe,  that  there  was  any  decline  in 
the  public  taste  for  the  theatre ;  and  it  may  be  as  probable 
an  hypotliesis,  that  the  excess  of  competition,  at  the  end  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  had  rendered  some  undertakings  unj)rofita- 
ble ;  the  greater  fishes,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  swallowing  up 
the  less.  We  learn  from  Howes,  the  continuator  of  Stow, 
that,  within  sixty  years  before  1G31,  seventeen  play-houses  had 
been  built  in  the  metropolis.  These  were  now  larger  and 
more  convenient  than  before.  They  were  divided  into  public 
and  private  :  not  that  the  former  epithet  was  inapplicable  to 
both ;  but  those  styled  public  were  not  completely  roofed,  nor 
well  provided  with  seats,  nor  were  the  performances  by  can- 

1  Collier,  i.  347.     But  the  privilege  of  the    buskin,   were  always  obnoxious    to 

peere  to  ^rant  licenses  to  itinerant  |)l;iyers,  grave  magistrates.     Tlie  license,  however, 

given  by  stsitiite  14  Eliz.  c.  5,  and  39  Eliz.  granted   to    Burbage,   Shakspeare,   Hem- 

c.  4,  was  taken  away  by  1  Jac.  I.  c.  7,  so  uiings.    and   others,   in   161)3,  authorizes 

that  they  liecaine  liable  to  be  treated  as  them  to  act  plays  uot  onlv  at  the  usual 

vagrants.     Accordingly  there  were  no  es-  liouse,  but  in  any  other  ptirt  of  the  king- 

tabUshed  tlieatres  in  any  provincial  city  ;  dom.    Burbage  was  reckoned  the  best  actor 

and  strollers,  though  dear  to  the  lovers  of  of  bis  time,  aud  excelled  as  Richard  IQ. 
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dle-liglil :  they  resembled  more  the  rude  booths  we  still  see  at 
fail's,  or  the  constructions  in  which  interludes  are  represented 
by  day  in  Italy ;  wliile  private  theatres,  such  as  that  of  the 
Black  Friars,  were  built  in  nearly  the  present  form.  It  seems 
to  be  the  more  probable  oi)inion,  that  movable  scenery  was 
unknown  on  these  theatres.  "  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance," 
Mr.  Collier  has  observed,  "  for  the  poetry  of  our  old  plays, 
that  it  was  so :  the  imagination  of  the  auditor  only  was  ap- 
pealed to  ;  and  we  owe  to  the  absence  of  painted  canvas  many 
of  the  finest  descriptive  passages  in  Shakspeare,  his  contem- 
poraries, and  immediate  followers.  The  introduction  of 
scenery  gives  the  date  to  the  commencement  of  the  decline 
of  our  dramatic  poetry."  In  this  remark,  which  seems  as 
original  as  just,  I  entirely  concur.  Even  in  this  age,  the  pro- 
digality of  our  theatre  in  its  peculiar  boast,  scene-painting,  can 
hardly  keep  pace  with  the  creative  powers  of  Shakspeare :  it 
is  well  that  he  did  not  live  wlien  a  manager  was  to  estimate 
his  descriptions  by  the  cost  of  realizing  them  on  canvas,  or 
we  might  never  have  stood  with  Lear  on  the  cliffs  of  Dover, 
or  amidst  the  palaces  of  Venice  ;With  Shylock  and  Antonio. 
The  scene  is  perpetually  changed  in  our  old  drama,  precisely 
because  it  was  not  changed  at  all.  A  powei"ful  argument 
might  otherwise  have  been  discovered  in  favor  of  the  unity  of 
place,  that  it  is  very  cheap. 

36.  Charles,  as  we  might  expect,  was  not  less  inclined  to 
Theatres  ^^"^  liberal  pleasure  than  his  predecessors.  It  was 
dosed  by  to  his  own  cost  that  Prynne  assaulted  the  stage  in 
^^1111?'^'^'^  his  immense  volume,  the  Histriomastix.  Even  Mil- 
ton, before  the  foul  spirit  had  wholly  entered  into 
him,  extolled  the  learned  sock  of  Jonson,  and  the  wild  wood- 
notes  of  Shakspeare.  But  these  days  were  soon  to  pass 
away ;  the  ears  of  Prynne  were  avenged :  by  an  order  of  tho 
two  houses  of  parliament,  Sept.  2,  1642,  the  theatres  were 
closed  as  a  becoming  measure  during  the  season  of  publif 
calamity  and  impending  civil  war ;  but,  after  some  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  evade  this  prohibition,  it  was  thought  expedient, 
in  the  complete  success  of  the  party  who  had  always  abhorred 
the  drama,  to  put  a  stop  to  it  altogether ;  and  another  ordi- 
nance of  Jan.  22,  1648,  reciting  the  usual  objections  to  all 
Buch  entertainments,  directed  the  theatres  to  be  rendered 
unserviceable.  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  valuable 
work  which  has  supplied  the  sketch  of  these  pages  for  fui'ther 
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knowledge  :  ^  it  is  more  our  province  to  follow  the  track  of 
those  who  most  distinguished  a  period  so  fertile  in  dramatic 
genius  ;  and  first  that  of  the  greatest  of  them  all. 

37.  Those  who  originally  undertook  to  marshal  the  plays  of 
Shakspeare  according  to  chronological  order,  always  ghakspeare'R 
attending  less  to  internal  evidence  than  to  the  very  Twelfth 
fallible  proofs  of  publication  they  could  obtain,  '^ 
placed  Twelfth  Night  last  of  all,  in  1612  or  1613.  It  after- 
wards rose  a  little  higher  in  the  list ;  but  Mr.  Collier  has 
finally  proved  that  it  was  on  the  stage  early  in  1 602,  and  was 
at  that  time  chosen,  probably  as  ratlier(a  new  piece,  for  repre- 
sentation at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court.^  The  general  style 
resembles,  in  my  judgment,  that  of  Mnch  Ado  about  Nothing, 
■which  is  referred  with  probability  to  the  year  1600.  Twelfth 
Night,  notwithstandiiig  some  very  beautiful  passages,  and  the 
humorous  absurdity  of  Malvolio,  has  not  the  .coruscations  of 
wit,  and  spirit  of  chai-acter,  that  distinguish  the  excellent 
comedy  it  seems  to  have  immediately  followed  ;  nor  is  the  plot 
nearly  so  well  constructed.  Viola  would  be  moi-e  interesting, 
if  she  had  not  indelicately,  as  well  as  unfairly  towards  Olivia, 
determined  to  win  the  Duke's  heart  before  she  had  seen  him. 
The  part  of  Sebastian  has  all  that  improbabilty  which  belongs 
to  mistaken  identity,  without  the  comic  effect  for  the  sake  of 
which  that  is  forgiven  in  Plautus  and  in  the  Comedy  of  Er- 
rors. 

38.  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  is  that  work  of  Shak- 
speare in  which  he  has  best  displayed  English  man-   jj 

ners ;  for  though  there  is  something  of  this  in  the  ^vives  of 
historical  plays,  yet  we  rarely  see  in  them  such  a  '°  *"^' 
picture  of  actual  life  as  comedy  ought  to  represent.  It  may 
be  difficult  to  say  for  what  cause  he  has  abstained  from  a 
source  of  gayety  whence  his  prolific  invention,  and  keen  eye 
for  the  diversities  of  character,  might  have  drawn  so  much 
The  Masters  Knowell  and  Wellborn,  the  young  gentlemen 
■who  spend  their  money  freely  and  make  love  to  rich  widows 
(an  insipid  race  of  personages,  it  must  be  owned),  recur  for 
ever  in  the  old  plays  of  James's  reign  ;  but  Shakspeare  threw 

*  I  have  made  no  particular  references  not  entirely  arranged  in  the  most  conve 

to  Mr.  Collier's  double  work,  The  History  nient  manner.     He  seems,  nev<!rthelesg,  to 

of  English  Dramatic  Poetry,  and  Annals  have  obligations  to  DoJsley's   preface   to 

cf  the  stage :   it  will  be  necessary  for  the  his  Collection  of  Old  Plays,  or  rather  pei> 

reader  to  make  use  of  his  index  ;   but  few  haps  to  Reed's  edition  of  it. 
books  lately  publislied  contain  so  much        2  Vol  i  p.  327. 
Valuable  and  original  information,  though 
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an  idealitj  over  this  class  of  characters,  the  Bassanios,  the 
Valentines,  the  Gratianos,  and  placed  them  in  scenes  which 
neither  hy  dress  nor  raannere  recalled  the  prose  of  ordinary 
life.'  In  this  play,  however,  the  English  gentleman,  in  age 
and  youth,  is  brought  upon  the  stage,  slightly  caricatured  in 
Shallow,  and  far  more  so  in  Slender.  The  latter,  indeed,  is  a 
])erfect  satire,  and  I  think  was  so  intended,  on  the  brilliant 
youth  of  the  provinces,  such  as  we  may  believe  it  to  have 
been  before  the  introduction  of  newspapers  and  turnpike 
roads  ;  awkward  and  boobyish  among  civil  people,  but  at  home 
in  rude  sports,  and  proud  of  exploits  at  which  the  town  would 
laugh,  yet  perhaps  with  more  courage  and  good-natui-e  than  the 
laughei-s.  No  doubt  can  be  raised  that  the  family  of  Lucy  is 
ridiculed  in  Shallow  ;  but  those  who  have  had  recourse  to  the 
old  feble  of  the  deer-stealing,  forget  tl^fit  Siiakspeare  never 
lost  sight  of  his  native  county,  and  went,  perhaps,  every 
summer,  to  Stratford.  It  is  not  impossible  that  some  arro- 
gance of  the  provincial  squires  towards  a  player,  whom,  though 
a  gentleman  by  birth  and  the  recent  grant  of  arms,  they 
might  not  reckon  such,  excited  his  malicious  wit  to  these 
admirable  delineations. 

39.  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  was  first  printed  'n 
16U2,  but  very  materially  altered  in  a  subsequent  edition.  It 
is  wholly  comic ;  so  that  Dodd,  who  published  the  beauties  of 
Shakspeare,  confining  himself  to  poetry,  says  it  is  tlie  on."v 
play  which  afforded  him  nothing  to  extract.  This  play  doo9 
not  excite  a  great  deal  of  interest;  for  Anne  Page  is  bui 
a  sample  of  a  character  not  very  uncommon,  which,  under  j\ 
garb  of  placid  and  decorous  mediocrity,  is  still  capable  of  pur 
suincf  its  own  will.  But,  in  wit  and  humorous  delineation,  net 
other  goes  beyond  it.  If  Falstaff  seems,  as  Johnson  ha* 
intimated,  to  have  lost  some  of  his  powers  of  merriment,  it  it 
because  he  is  humiliated  to  a  point  where  even  his  inventior 
and  impudence  cannot  bear  him  off  victorious.  In  the  first 
acts,  he  is  still  the  same  Jack  Falstaff  of  the  Boar's  Head 
Jonson's  earliest  comedy,  Every  Man  in  his  Humor,  had  ap- 
peared a  few  yeai-s  before  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor- 
they  both  turn  on  English  life  in  the  middle  classes,  and  on 

*  "  No  doubt,"   pavg  Coleridge,   "  they  —  Table  Talk,  ii.  396.     I  am  not  quite 

(Beaumont  and    Fletcher)    iuiitated    the  sure  that  I  understand  this  expression ; 

eit-^e  of  gentlemanly   conversation   better  but  probably  the  meaning  is  not  very  dif- 

thau  Shakspeare,  who  was  unable  not  to  ferent  from  what  I  have  said, 
be  too  much  associated  to  succeed  in  this." 
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the  same  passion  of 'jealousy.  If,  then,  we  compare  these  two 
productions  of  our  greatest  comic  dramatists,  the  vast  supe- 
riority of  Sbakspeare  will  appear  undeniable.  Kitely,  indeed, 
has  more  enei-gy,  more  relief,  more  excuse,  perhaps,  in  what 
might  appear,  to  his  temper,  matter  for  jealousy,  than  the 
wi'etched,  narrow-minded  Ford ;  he  is  more  of  a  gentleman, 
and  commands  a  certain  degree  of  respect:  but  dramatic  just- 
i«e  is  better  dealt  upon  Ford  by  rendering  him  ridiculous, 
and  he  suits  better  the  festive  style  of  Shakspeare's  most 
amusing  play.  His  light-hearted  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
drawn  with  more  spirit  tlian  Dame  Kitely ;  and  the  most 
ardent  admirer  of  Jonson  would  not  oppose  IMaster  Stephen 
to  Slendei",  or  ]5obadil  to  Falstaff.  The  other  charactei-s  are 
not  parallel  enough  to  admit  of  comparison:  but  in  their 
diversity  (nor  is  Sliakspeare  perhaps  in  any  one  play  more 
fertile)  and  their  amusing  peculiarity,  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
struction and  arrangement  of  the  story,  the  brilliancy  of  the 
wit,  the  perpetuiil  gayety  of  the  dialogue,  we  perceive  at  once 
to  whom  the  laurel  must  be  given.  Nor  is  this  comparison 
instituted  to  disparage  Jonson,  whom  we  have  praised,  and 
ihall  have  again  to  praise  so  highly,  but  to  show  how  much 
easier  it  was  to  vanquish  the  rest  of  Europe  than  to  contend 
■with  Shakspeare. 

40.  Measure  for  Measure,  commonly  referred  to  the  end  of 
/603,  is  perhaps,  after  Hamlet,  Lear,  and  JNIacbeth,  Meai^urefor 
the  play  in  which  Shakspeare  struggles,  as  it  were,  Pleasure. 
most  with  the  over-mastering  power  of  his  own  mind ;  the 
depths  and  intricacies  of  being,  which  he  has  searched  and 
sounded  with  intense  reflection,  perplex  and  harass  him ;  his 
personages  arrest  their  course  of  action  to  pour  forth,  in  lan- 
guage the  most  remote  from  common  use,  thoughts  which  few 
could  grasp  in  the  clearest  expression ;  and  thus  he  loses 
something  of  dramatic  excellence  in  that  of  his  contemplative 
philosophy.  The  Duke  is  designed  as  the  representative  of 
this  philosophical  character.  He  is  stern  and  melancholy  by 
temperament,  averse  to  the  exterior  shows  of  power,  and  se- 
cretly conscious  of  some  unfitness  for  its  practical  duties.  The 
subject  is  not  very  happily  chosen,  but  artfully  improved  by 
Shaks])eare.  In  most  of  the  numerous  stories  of  a  similar 
nature,  which  before  or  since  his  time  have  been  related,  the 
sacrifice  of  chastity  is  really  made,  and  made  in  vain.  There 
is,  howevei",  something  too  f^rse  and  disgusting  in  such  a 
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Btory ;  and  it  would  have  deprived  him  of  a  splendid  exliibi- 
tion  of  cliaracter.  The  virtue  of  Isabella,  inflexible  and  in- 
dependent of  circumstance,  has  something  very  grand  and 
elevated :  yet  one  is  disposed  to  ask,  whether,  if  Claudio  had 
been  really  executed,  the  spectator  would  not  have  gone  away 
with  no  great  affection  for  her ;  and  at  least  we  now  feel  that 
her  reproaches  against  her  miserable  brother,  when  he  clings 
to  life  like  a  frail  and  guilty  being,  are  too  harsh.  There  is 
great  skill  in  the  invention  of  Mariana ;  and,  without  this,  the 
Btory  could  not  have  had  any  thing  like  a  satisfactory  termina- 
tion :  yet  it  is  never  explained  how  tlie  Duke  had  become 
acquainted  with  this  secret,  and,  being  acquainted  with  it,  how 
he  had  pj-eserved  his  esteem  and  confidence  in  Angelo.  His 
intention,  as  hinted  towards  the  end,  to  marry  Isabella,  is  a 
little  too  commonplace :  it  is  one  of  Shakspeare's  hasty  half- 
thoughts.  The  language  of  this  comedy  is  very  obscure,  and 
the  text  seems  to  have  been  printed  witli  great  inaccuracy. 
I  do  not  value  the  comic  parts  highly :  Lucio's  impudent 
profligacy,  the  result  rather  of  sensual  debasement  than  of 
natural  ill  disposition,  is  well  represented ;  but  Elbow  is  a 
very  inferior  repetition  of  Dogberry.  In  dramatic  effect, 
Measure  for  Measure  ranks  high :  the  two  scenes  between 
Isabella  and  Angelo,  that  between  her  and  Claudio,  those 
where  the  Duke  appears  in  disguise,  and  the  catastrophe  in 
the  fifth  act,  are  admirably  wi-itten  and  very  interesting ;  ex- 
cept so  far  as  the  spectator's  knowledge  of  the  two  stratagems 
which  have  deceived  Angelo  may  prevent  him  from  partici- 
pating in  the  indignation  at  Isabella's  imaginary  wrong,  which 
her  lamentations  would  excite.  Several  of  the  circumstances 
and  characters  are  borrowed  from  the  old  play  of  Whetstone, 
Promos  and  Cassandra ;  but  very  little  of  the  sentiments  or 
language.  What  is  good  in  Measure  for  Measure  is  Shak- 
Bpeare's  own. 

41.  If  originality  of  invention  did  not  so  much  stamp 
almost  every  play  of  Shakspeare  that  to  name  one 
as  the  most  original  seems  a  disparagement  to 
others,  we  might  say,  that  this  great  prerogative  of  genius 
was  exercised  above  all  in  Lear.  It  diverges  more  from  the 
model  of  regular  tragedy  than  Macbeth  or  Othello,  and  even 
more  than  Hamlet ;  but  the  fable  is  better  constructed  than 
in  the  last  of  these,  and  it  displays  full  as  much  of  the  almost 
Buperhuman  inspiration  of  the  poet  as  the  other  two.     Lear 
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himself  is,  perhaps,  the  most  wonderful  of  dramatic  concep- 
tions ;  ideal  to  satisfy  the  most  romantic  imagination,  yet 
idealized  from  the  reality  of  nature.  Shakspeare,  in  prepar- 
ing us  for  the  most  intense  sympathy  with  this  old  man,  first 
ahases  him  to  the  ground :  it  is  not  Q^Ldipus,  against  whose 
respected  age  the  gods  themselves  have  conspired ;  it  is  not 
Orestes,  noble-minded  and  affectionate,  whose  crime  lias  been 
virtue ;  it  is  a  headstrong,  feeble,  and  selfish  being,  whom,  in 
tlie  first  act  of  the  tragedy,  nothing  seems  capable  of  redeem- 
ing in  our  eyes;  nothing  but  what  follows,  —  intense  woe, 
unnatural  wrong.  Then  comes  on  that  splendid  madness, 
not  absurdly  sudden,  as  in  some  tragedies,  but  in  which  the 
strings  that  keep  his  reasoning  power  together  give  way  one 
after  tlie  other  in  the  frenzy  of  rage  and  grief.  Then  it  is 
that  we  find,  what  in  life  may  sometimes  be  seen,  the  intellec- 
tual energies  grow  stronger  in  calamity,  and  especially  under 
wrong.  An  awful  eloquence  belongs  to  unmerited  suffering. 
Thoughts  burst  out,  more  profound  than  Lear  in  his  prosper- 
ous hour  could  ever  have  conceived ;  inconsequent,  for  such  is 
the  condition  of  madness,  but  in  themselves  fragments  of 
coherent  truth,  the  reason  of  an  unreasonable  mind. 

42.  Timon  of  Athens  is  cast,  as  it  were,  in  the  same  mould 
as  Lear :  it  is  the  same  essential  character,  the  same  Timon  of 
generosity  more  from  wanton  ostentation  than  love  -*^"i«'"- 
of  others,  the  same  fierce  rage  under  the  smart  of  ingratitude, 
the  same  rousing  up  in  that  tempest  of  powers  that  had  slum- 
bered unsuspected  in  some  deep  recess  of  the  soul ;  for,  had 
Timon  or  Lear  known  that  philosophy  of  human  nature  in 
their  calmer  moments  which  fury  brought  forth,  they  would 
never  have  had  such  terrible  occasion  to  display  it.  The 
thoughtless  confidence  of  Lear  in  his  children  has  something 
in  it  far  more  touching  than  the  self-beggary  of  Timon ; 
though  both  one  and  the  other  have  prototypes  enough  in 
real  life.  And  as  we  give  the  old  king  more  of  our  pity,  so  a 
more  intense  abhorrence  accompanies  his  daughters  and  the 
evil  characters  of  that  drama,  than  we  spare  for  the  miserable 
sycophants  of  the  Athenian.  Their  thanklessness  is  antici- 
pated, and  springs  from  the  very  nature  of  their  calling :  it 
verges  on  the  beaten  road  of  comedy.  In  this  play  there  is 
neither  a  female  personage,  except  two  courtezans,  who  hardly 
epoak ;  nor  is  thei-e  any  prominent  character  (the  honest 
steward  is  not  such)  redeemed  by  virtue  enough  to  be  estima- 
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ble ;  for  the  cynic  Apemantus  is  but  a  cynic,  and  ill  roplacea 
the  noble  Kent  of  the  other  drama.  The  fable,  if  fable  it  can 
be  called,  is  so  extraordinarily  deficient  in  action,  a  fault  of 
which  Shakspeare  is  not  guilty  in  any  other  instance,  that  we 
may  wonder  a  little  how  he  should  have  seen  in  the  single 
delineation  of  Timon  a  counterbalance  for  the  manifold  objec- 
tions to  this  subject.  But  there  seems  to  have  been  a  period 
of  Sliakspeare's  life  when  his  heart  was  ill  at  ease,  and  ill 
content  with  the  world  or  his  own  conscience ;  the  memory  of 
hours  misspent,  the  pang  of  aflfection  misplaced  or  unrequited, 
the  exjierience  of  man's  worser  nature  which  intercouree  with 
unworthy  associates,  by  choice  or  circumstance,  peculiarly 
teaches,  —  these,  as  they  sank  down  into  the  depths  of  his 
great  mind,  seem  not  only  to  have  inspired  into  it  the  concep- 
tion of  Lear  and  Timon,  but  that  of  one  primary  character, 
the  censurer  of  mankind.  This  type  is  first  seen  in  the  philo- 
sophic melancholy  of  Jaques,  gazing  with  an  undiminished 
serenity,  and  with  a  gayety  of  fancy,  though  not  of  manners, 
on  the  follies  of  the  world.  It  assumes  a  graver  cast  in  the 
exiled  Duke  of  the  same  play,  and  next  one  rather  more 
severe  in  the  Duke  of  Measure  for  Measure.  In  all  these, 
however,  it  is  merely  contemplative  philosophy.  In  Hamlet 
this  is  mingled  with  the  impulses  of  a  perturl)ed  heart  under 
the  pressure  of  extraordinary  circumstances  ;  it  shines  no 
longer  as  in  the  former  characters,  with  a  steady  light,  but 
plays  in  fitful  coruscations  amidst  feigned  gayety  and  extrava- 
gance. In  Lear  it  is  the  flash  of  sudden  inspiration  across 
the  incongruous  imagery  of  madness ;  in  Timon  it  is  obscured 
by  the  exaggerations  of  misanthropy.  These  plays  all  belong 
to  nearly  tiie  same  period;  As  You  Like  It  being  usually 
referred  to  1 600,  Hamlet,  in  its  altered  form,  to  about  1 602, 
Timon  to  the  same  year.  Measure  for  Measure  to  1603,  and 
Lear  to  1604.  In  the  later  plays  of  Shakspeare,  especially 
in  INIacbeth  and  the  Tempest,  much  of  moral  speculation  will 
be  found;  but  he  has  never  returned  to  this  type  of  character 
in  the  personages.  Timon  is  less  read  and  less  pleasing  than 
the  great  majority  of  Sliakspeare's  plays;  but  it  abounds  with 
signs  of  his  genius.  Sclilegel  observes,  that,  of  all  his  works, 
it  is  tliat  wliich  lias  most  satire ;  comic  in  representation  of 
the  parasites,  indignant  and  Juvenalian  in  the  bursts  of  Timon 
himself. 

43.  Tericles  is  generally  reckoned  to  be  in  part,  and  qvIj  in 
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part,  the  work  of  Shakspeare.  From  the  poverty  and  bad 
management  of"  the  fable,  the  want  of  any  effective  or  p^jjcies 
distinguishable  character  (for  Marina  is  no  more  than 
the  common  form  of  female  virtue,  such  as  all  the  di'amatista 
of  that  age  could  diaw),  and  a  general  feebleness  of  the  tra- 
gedy as  a  whole,  I  should  not  believe  the  structure  to  have 
been  Shakspeare's.  But  many  passages  are  far  more  in  his 
manner  than  in  that  of  any  contemporary  writer  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted;  and  the  extrinsic  testimony,  though  not 
conclusive,  being  of  some  value,  I  should  not  dissent  from  the 
judgment  of  Steevens  and  IMalone,  that  it  wjis,  in  no  incon- 
siderable degree,  repaired  and  improved  by  his  touch.  Drake 
has  j)laced  it  under  tiie  year  1 ;){)(),  as  the  earliest  of  Sliak 
speare's  j)lays,  for  no  better  reason,  apparently,  than  that  he 
thought  it  inferior  to  all  the  rest.  But  if,  as  most  will  agree, 
it  were  not  (piite  his  own,  this  reason  will  have  less  weight; 
and  the  language  seems  to  me  rather  that  of  his  second  or 
third  manner  than  of  his  first.  Pericles  is  not  known  to  have 
existed  before  Kjd'.l. 

44.  The  majority  of  readers,  I  believe,  assign  to  Macbeth, 
which  seems  to  have  been  written  about!  GOO,  the  pre-emi- 
nence among  the  works  of  Shakspeare :  many,  however, 
would  rather  name  Othello,  one  of  his  latest,  which  is  leferred 
to  IGll  ;  and  a  few  might  prefer  Lear  to  either.  The  great 
epic  drama,  as  the  first  may  be  called,  deserves,  in  my  own 
judgment,  the  post  it  has  ^^ttained  ;  as  l)eing,  in  tiie  huiguage 
of  Drake,  "the  greatest  effort  of  our  author's  genius,  the 
most  sublime  and  impressive  drama  which  the  world  has  ever 
beheld."  It  will  be  observed,  tliat  Shakspeare  had  now  tinned 
his  mind  towards  the  tragic  drama.  ISo  tragedy  but  Komeo 
and  Juliet  belongs  to  the  sixteenth  century  :  ten,  without 
counting  Pericles,  appeared  in  the  first  eleven  years  of  the 
present.  It  is  not  my  design  to  distinguish  each  of  his  plays 
separately ;  and  it  will  be  evident  that  I  pass  over  some  of 
the  greatest.  No  writer,  in  fact,  is  so  well  known  as  Shak- 
speare, or  has  been  so  abundantly,  and,  on  the  whole,  so  ably 
criticised :  I  might  have  been  warranted  in  saying  even  less 
than  I  have  done. 

4o.  Sliaks|)eare  was,  as  I  believe,  conversant  witii  the  bet- 
ter class  of  English  literature  which  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
afforded.  Among  other  books,  the  translation  by  North  of 
Ainyot's  Plutarch  seems  to  have  fallen  into  his  hands  about 
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1607.  It  was  the  source  of  three  tragedies  founded  on  the 
lives  of  Brutus,  Antony,  and  Coriolanus ;  the  first 
tnigedies.  bearing  the  name  of  Julius  Caesar.  In  this  the  plot 
Julius  wants  even  that  historical  unity  which  the  romantic 
,«sar.  (Jrama  requires ;  the  third  and  fourth  acts  are  ill 
connected ;  it  is  deficient  in  female  characters,  and  in  that 
combination  which  is  generally  apparent  amidst  all  the  intri- 
cacies of  his  fable.  But  it  abounds  in  fine  scenes  and  fine 
passages :  the  spirit  of  Plutarch's  Brutus  is  well  seized,  the 
predominance  of  Caesar  himself  is  judiciously  restrained,  the 
characters  have  that  individuality  which  Shakspeare  seldom 
misses ;  nor  is  there,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of  ancient 
and  modern  eloquence  a  speech  more  fully  realizing  the  per- 
fection that  orators  have  striven  to  attain  than  that  of  Antony. 

46.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  is  of  rather  a  different  order; 
Antony  and  it  does  not  furnish,  perhaps,  so  many  striking  beau- 
oieopati-a.  ^j^^  g^g  ^j^g  jjjgj^  |jyj  jg  j^j  least  equally  redolent  of  the 
genius  of  Shakspeare.  Antony,  indeed,  was  given  him  by 
history ;  and  he  has  but  embodied  in  his  own  vivid  colors  the 
irregular  mind  of  the  Triumvir,  ambitious  and  daring  against 
all  enemies  but  himself  In  Cleopatra  he  had  less  to  guide 
him :  she  is  another  incarnation  of  the  same  passions,  more 
lawless  and  insensible  to  reason  and  honor  as  they  are  found 
in  women.  This  character  being  not  one  that  can  please, 
its  strong  and  spirited  delineation  has  not  been  sufficiently 
observed.  It  has,  indeed,  only  a  poetical  originality :  the  type 
wa.s  in  the  courtezan  of  common  life  ;  but  the  resemblance  is 
that  of  Michael  Angelo's  Sibyls  to  a  muscular  ^\oman.  In 
this  tragedy,  like  Julius  Caesar,  as  has  been  justly  observed 
by  Schlegel,  the  events  that  do  not  pass  on  the  stage  are 
scarcely  made  clear  enough  to  one  who  is  not  previously 
acquainted  with  history,  and  some  of  the  persons  appear  and 
vanish  again  without  sufliicient  reason.  He  has,  in  fact, 
copied  Plutarch  too  exactly. 

47.  This  fault  is  by  no  means  discerned  in  the  third  Roman 

tragedy  of  Shakspeare,  —  Coriolanus.  He  luckily 
found  an  intrinsic  historical  unity  which  he  could 
not  have  destroyed,  and  which  his  magnificent  delineation  of 
the  chief  personage  has  thoroughly  maintained.  Coriolanus 
himself  has  the  grandeur  of  sculpture :  his  proportions  are 
colossal ;  nor  would  less  than  this  transcendent  superiority,  by 
which  he  towers  over  his  fellow-citizens,  waiTant,  or  seem  for 
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the  moment  to  warrant,  his  haughtiness  and  their  pusillani- 
mity. The  surprising  judgment  of  Shakspeare  is  visible  in 
this.  A  dramatist  of  the  second  class  (for  he  alone  is  in  the 
first),  a  Corneille,  a  Schiller,  or  an  Alfieri,  would  not  have 
lost  the  occasion  of  representing  the  plebeian  form  of  courage 
and  patriotism.  A  tribune  would  have  been  made  to  utter 
noble  speeches,  and  some  critics  would  have  extolled  the 
balance  and  contrast  of  the  antagonist  principles.  And  thia 
might  have  degenerated  into  the  general  saws  of  ethics  and 
politics  which  philosophical  tragedians  love  to  pour  forth. 
But  Shakspeare  instinctively  perceived,  that  to  render  the 
arrogance  of  Coriolanus  endurable  to  the  spectator,  or  dra- 
matically probable,  he  must  abase  the  plebeians  to  a  con- 
temptible populace.  The  sacrifice  of  historic  truth  is  often 
necessary  for  the  truth  of  poetry.  The  citizens  of  early 
Rome,  rusticorum  mascula  militum  proles,  are  indeed  calum- 
niated in  his  scenes,  and  might  almost  pass  for  burgesses  of 
Stratford ;  but  the  unity  of  emotion  is  not  dissipated  by  con- 
tradictory energies.  Coriolanus  is  less  rich  in  poetical  style 
than  the  other  two,  but  the  comic  parts  are  full  of  humor.  In 
these  three  tragedies  it  is  manifest,  that  Roman  character,  and 
still  more  Roman  manners,  are  not  exhibited  with  the  preci 
sion  of  a  scholar ;  yet  there  is  something  that  distinguishes 
them  from  the  rest,  something  of  a  grandiosity  in  the  senti- 
ments and  language,  which  shows  us  that  Shakspeare  had  not 
read  that  history  without  entering  into  its  spirit. 

48.  Othello,  or  perhaps  the  Tempest,  is  reckoned  by  many 
the  latest  of  Shakspeare's  works.  In  the  zenith  of  jj;,  retire- 
his  faculties,  in  possession  of  fame  disproportionate,  mentana 
indeed,  to  what  has  since  accrued  to  his  memory,  but  ^^  ' 
beyond  that  of  any  contemporary,  at  the  age  of  about  forty- 
seven,  he  ceased  to  write,  and  settled  himself  at  a  distance 
from  all  dramatic  associations  in  his  own  native  town;  a  home 
of  which  he  had  never  lost  sight,  nor  even  permanently  quit- 
ted, the  birthplace  of  his  children,  and  to  which  he  brought 
what  might  then  seem  affluence  in  a  middle  station,  with  the 
hope,  doubtless,  of  a  secure  decline  into  the  yellow  leaf  of 
years.  But  he  was  cut  off  in  1616,  not  probably  in  the  midst 
of  any  schemes  for  his  own  glory,  but  to  the  loss  of  those 
enjoyments  which  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  value  beyond 
it.  His  descendants,  it  is  well  known,  became  extinct  in  littlu 
more  than  hidf  a  century. 
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49.  Tlie  name  of  Sliakspeare  is  the  greatest  in  our  litera- 
Greatn<!ss  ^"^^'  —  '*  '^  ^^^^  greatest  in  all  litei-ature.  No  roan 
of  his  ever  came  near  to  him  in  the  creative  powers  of  the 

genius.  mind;  no  man  liad  ever  such  strength  at  once,  and 
such  variety  of  imagination.  Coleridge  has  most  felicitously 
applied  to  him  a  Greek  ejiithet,  given  hefbre  to  I  know  not 
whom,  certaiidy  none  so  deserving  of  it,  /uvpiovovc,  the  thon- 
sand-souled  Shakspeare.'  The  number  of  characters  in  his 
plays  is  astonishingly  great,  witliout  reckoning  those  who, 
although  transient,  have  often  their  individuality,  all  distinct, 
all  types  of  human  life  in  well-defined  differences.  Yet  he 
never  takes  an  aljstract  quality  to  embody  it,  scaicely  perhaps 
a  definite  condition  of  manners,  as  Jonson  does ;  nor  did  he 
draw  much,  as  I  conceive,  from  living  models :  there  is  no 
manifest  appearance  of  personal  caiicature  in  his  comedies, 
though  in  some  sliglit  traits  of  character  this  may  not  impro- 
bably have  been  the  case.  Above  all,  neither  he  nor  his  con- 
temporaries wrote  for  the  stage  in  the  worst,  though  most 
literal,  and  of  late  years  the  most  usual,  sense ;  making  the 
servants  and  handmaids  of  dramatic  invention  to  lord  over  it, 
and  limiting  the  capacities  of  the  poet's  mind  to  those  'of  the 
performei'S.  If  this  poverty  of  the  re[)iesentative  depart- 
ment of  the  drama  had  Imng  like  an  incumbent  fiend  on  the 
creative  power  of  Shakspcare,  how  would  he  have  })oured 
forth  with  such  inexhaustible  prodigality  the  vast  diversity  of 
charactei's  that  we  find  in  some  of  his  plays  ?  This  it  is  in 
which  he  leaves  far  behind  not  tiie  di'amatists  alone,  but  all 
writers  of  fiction.  Compare  with  liim  Homer,  the  tragedians 
of  Greece,  the  poets  of  Italy,  Plautus,  Cervantes,  INIolIere, 
Addison,  Le  Sage,  P^ielding,  Richardson,  Scott,  the  romancers 
of  the  elder  or  later  schools,  —  one  man  has  far  more  than 
surpassed  them  all.  Others  may  have  been  as  sublime,  otheis 
may  have  been  more  pathetic,  others  may  have  equalled  him 
in  grace  and  purity  of  language,  and  have  shunned  some  of 
its  faults ;  but  tlie  pliilosophy  of  Shakspeare,  liis  intimate 
searching  out  of  the  human  heart,  whether  in  the  gnomic 
form  of  sentence  or  in  the  dramatic  exhibition  of  chaiacter, 
is  a  gift  peculiarly  his  own.  It  is,  if  not  entirely  wanting, 
very  little  manifested  in  comparison  with  him,  by  the  English 

1  Table  Talk,  toI.  ii.  p.  301.     Coleridge  kvuutuv  uVTifuOuov  yilaaua,  will   pre- 

had    previously    spoken   of    Shakspeiire's  ^^^^  ^^e  same  idea  as  UVOLOVOVC  ina  b-au- 

oceanic  uimd,  which,  it  we  take  it  m   the  ,.,  ,  .  * 

,         ,,..    ,.  .  ^  tiful  iinai;e. 

team  cf  multitudi'ious  uaity,  ttovtlwv 
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dramatists  of  his  own  and  the  subsequent  period,  whom  we 
are  about  to  approach. 

50.  These  dramatists,  as  we  shall  speedily  perceive,  are 
hardly  less  inferior  to  Shakspeare  in  judgment.  To  His  judg- 
this  quality  I  particularly  advert,  because  foreign  ™*°'- 
writers,  and  sometimes  our  own,  have  imputed  an  extraordi- 
nary barbarism  and  rudeness  to  his  works.  They  belong, 
indeed,  to  an  age  sufficiently  rude  and  barbarous  in  its  enter- 
tainments, and  are  of  course  to  be  classed  with  what  is  called 
the  romantic  school,  which  has  hardly  yet  shaken  off  that 
reproach.  But  no  one  who  has  perused  the  plays  anterior  to 
those  of  Shakspeare,  or  contemporary  with  them,  or  subse- 
quent to  them,  down  to  the  closing  of  the  theatres  in  the  civil 
war,  will  pretend  to  deny  that  there  is  far  less  regidarity,  in 
regard  to  every  thing  where  regularity  can  be  desired,  in  a 
large  proportion  of  tliese  (perhaps  in  all  the  tragedies)  than 
in  his  own.  We  need  oidy  repeat  the  names  of  the  Merchant 
of  Venice,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  IMacbeth,  Othello,  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  Measure  for  Measure.  The  plots  in  these 
are  excellently  constructed,  and  in  some  with  uncommon  arti- 
fice. But,  even  where  an  analysis  of  the  story  might  excite 
criticism,  there  is  generally  an  unity  of  interest  which  tones 
the  whole.  The  Winter's  Tale  is  not  a  model  to  follow ;  but 
we  feel  that  the  Winter's  Tale  is  a  single  story :  it  is  even 
managed  as  such  with  consummate  skill.  It  is  another  proof 
of  Shakspeare's  judgment,  that  he  has  given  action  enough 
to  his  comedies,  without  the  bustling  intricacy  of  the  Spanish 
stage.  If  his  plots  have  any  little  obscurity  in  some  parts,  it 
is  from  copying  his  novel  or  history  too  minutely. 

51.  The  idolatry  of  Shakspeare  has  been  carried  so  far  of 
late  years,  that  Drake  and  perhaps  greater  authorities  have 
been  unwilling  to  acknowledge  any  faults  in  his  plays.  This, 
however,  is  an  extravagance  rather  derogatory  to  the  critic 
than  honorable  to  the  poet.  Besides  the  blemishes  of  con- 
struction in  some  of  his  plots,  which  are  pardoiuible,  but  still . 
blemishes,  there  are  too  many  in  his  style.  His  conceits  and 
quibbles  often  spoil  the  effect  of  his  scenes,  and  take  oiF  from 
the  passion  he  would  excite.  In  the  last  act  of  Richard  II., 
the  Duke  of  York  is  introduced  demanding  the  punishment  of 
his  son  Auraale  for  a  conspiracy  against  the  king,  while  the 
Duchess  implores  mercy.  The  scene  is  ill  conceived  and 
worse  executed  thi-oughout;   but  one  line  is  both  atrocious 
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and  contemptible.  The  Duchess  having  dwelt  on  the  word 
•pardon,  and  urged  the  king  to  let  her  hear  it  from  his  lips, 
York  takes  her  up  with  this  stupid  quibble:  — 

"  Speak  it  in  French,  King ;  say,  Pardonnez-moi." 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  several  other  instances, 
though  none,  pei-haps,  quite  so  bad,  of  verbal  equivocations, 
misplaced  and  inconsistent  with  the  person's,  the  author's,  the 
reader's  sentiment. 

.52.  Few  will  defend  these  notorious  faults.  But  is  there 
\\A  obscu-  not  one,  less  frequently  mentioned,  yet  of  more  con- 
'*y-  tinual  recurrence, — the  extreme  obscurity  of  Shak- 

speare's  diction  ?  His  style  is  full  of  new  words  and  new 
senses.  It  is  easy  to  pass  this  over  as  obsoleteness :  but 
though  many  expressions  are  obsolete,  and  many  provincial ; 
though  the  labor  of  his  commentators  has  never  been  so  pro- 
fitably, as  well  as  so  diligently,  employed  as  in  tracing  this  by 
the  help  of  the  meanest  and  most  forgotten  books  of  the  age,^ 
it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  innumerable  lines  in  Shakspeare 
were  not  more  intelligible  in  his  time  than  they  are  at  present. 
Much  of  this  may  be  forgiven,  or  rather  is  so  incorporated 
with  the  strength  of  his  reason  and  fancy,  that  we  love  it  as 
the  proper  body  of  Shakspeare's  soul.  Still,  can  we  justify 
the  very  numerous  passages  which  yield  to  no  interpretation, 
knots  which  are  never  unloosed,  which  conjecture  does  but 
cut,  or  even  those  wliich,  if  they  may  at  last  be  understood, 
keep  the  attention  in  perplexity  till  the  first  emotion  has 
passed  away  ?  And  these  occur  not  merely  in  places  whei*e 
the  struggles  of  the  speaker's  mind  may  be  well  denoted  by 
some  obscurities  of  language,  as  in  the  soliloquies  of  Hamlet 
and  Macbeth,  but  in  dialogues  between  ordinary  pei-sonages, 
and  in  the  business  of  the  play.  We  learn  Shakspeare,  in  fact, 
as  we  learn  a  language,  or  as  we  read  a  difficult  passage  in 
Greek,  with  the  eye  glancing  on  the  commentary;  and  it  is 
only  after  much  study  that  we  come  to  forget  a  part,  it  can  be 
but  a  part,  of  the  perplexities  he  has  caused  us.  This  was 
no  doubt  one  reason  that  he  was  less  read  formerly ;  his  style 
j)assing  for  obsolete,  though  in  many  parts,  as  we  have  just 
said,  it  was  never  much  more  intelligible  than  it  is.^ 

^  "Shakspeare's  style  is  so  pestered  with  part  ii.  p.  252.    This  is  by  no  means  the 

figurative  expressions  that  it  is  as  affected  truth,  but  rather  the  reverse  of  it.    Dry- 

a.s  it  is  obscure.     It  is  true  that  in  liis  lat-  deu  knew  not  at  all  which  were  earlier, 

ter  plays  he  had  worn  off  somewhat  of  this  or  wliich  later,  of  Sbakspeare's  playt. 
rust  "  — Drydeu's  Works;  (Maloue),  vol.  ii. 
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53.  It  does  not  appear  probable,  that  Shakspeare  was  ever 
placed  below,  or  merely  on  a  level  with,  the  other  ms  popu- 
dramatic  writers  of  this  period.^  That  his  plays  '»"'?• 
were  not  so  frequently  represented  as  those  of  Fletcher,  is 
little  to  the  purpose :  they  required  a  more  expensive  decora- 
tion, a  larger  company  of  good  performers,  and,  above  all, 
they  were  less  intelligible  to  a  promiscuous  audience.  Yet  it 
is  certain,  that  throughout  the  seventeenth  century,  and  even 
in  the  wi-itings  of  Addison  and  his  contemporaries,  we  seldom 
or  never  meet  with  that  complete  recognition  of  his  supre- 
macy, that  unhesitating  preference  of  him  to  all  the  world, 
which  has  become  the  faith  of  the  last  and  the  present  cen- 
tury. And  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  apotheosis,  so  to  speak, 
of  Shakspeare,  was  originally  the  work  of  what  has  been 
styled  a  frigid  and  tasteless  generation,  the  age  of  George  II. 
Much  is  certainly  due  to  the  stage  itself,  when  those  appeared 
who  could  guide  and  control  the  public  taste,  and  discover 
that  in  the  poet  himself  which  sluggish  imaginations  could  not 
have  reached.  The  enthusiasm  for  Shakspeare  is  nearly  coin- 
cident with  that  for  Garrick :  it  was  kept  up  by  his  Ibllowers, 
and  especially  by  that  highly  gifted  family  which  has  but 
recently  been  withdrawn  from  our  stage. 

54.  Among  the  commentators  on  Shakspeare,  Warburton, 
always  striving  to  display  his  own  acuteness,  and  cHticson 
scorn  of  others,  deviates  more  than  any  one  else  Shakspeare. 
from  the  meaning.  Theobald  was  the  first  who  did  a  little. 
Johnson  explained  much  well ;  but  there  is  something  magis- 
terial in  the  manner  wherein  he  dismisses  each  play  like  a 
boy's  exercise,  that  irritates  the  reader.  His  criticism  is 
frequently  judicious,  but  betrays  no  ardent  admiration  for 
Shakspeare.     Malone  and  Steevens  were  two  laborious  com- 

•  A  certain  William  Cartwright,  in  com-  for  Shakspeare,  admits  that  "  he  was  the 
tnendatory  verses  addressed  to  Fletcher,  man  who,  of  all  modem  and  perhaps  an- 
Uas  the  assurance  to  say,  —  cicnt  poets,  had  the  largest  and  most  com- 

«'  Sh-ik^neare  to  thee  was  dull   whose  best    P'^hensire  soul.     All  the  images  of  nature 
Shakspeare  to  tnee  was  ami,  wnose  Dest    ^.^^.^  ^^^^^  present  to  him,  and  he  drew 

Ti  »u!'i   'i^'   )  .•     _        1    ii      r    1  I     theni  not  laboriously,  but  luckily:  when 

I'  th    ladies'  questions  and   the  fools'    ■      i        u  »i  • "  ^u 

..      ,,    H"«""""°  ■*""   ""'=  '""'=      he  descnbes  any  thing,  you  more  than  sc« 

"^P  it,  you  feel  it  too.     Those  who  accuse  him 

But  the  suffrage  of  Jonson   himself,   of  to    have  wanted  learning  give  him   the 

Milton,  and  cif  many  more  that  might  be  greater  commendation  :  he  was  naturally 

quoted,    tends  to   prove  that   his  genius  learned  :  he  needed  not  the  spectacles  of 

was  esteemed  be.\ond  that  of  any  other,  books  to  read  Nature;  he  looked  innards, 

thouj'li  some  might  compare  inferior  wri-  and  found  her  there."  —  Dryden  »  CroM 

ters  to  him  in  certain  qualifications  of  the  \>'orks  (Malone's  edition),  vol.  i.  part  IL 

dramatist.     Even  Dryden,  who  came  in  a  p.  99. 

won*  period,  and  had  no  undue  reverence 

VOL.   lU.  20 
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mentators  on  the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases ;  one  dull, 
the  other  clever :  but  the  dulness  was  accompanied  by  candor 
and  a  love  of  truth  ;  the  cleverness,  by  a  total  absence  of  both. 
Neither  seems  to  have  had  a  full  discernment  of  Shakspeare's 
genius.  The  numerous  critics  of  the  last  age  who  were  not 
editors  have  poured  out  much  that  is  trite  and  insipid,  much 
that  is  hypercritical  and  erroneous ;  yet  collectively  they  not 
only  bear  witness  to  the  public  taste  for  the  poet,  but  taught 
men  to  judge  and  feel  more  accurately  than  they  would  have 
done  for  themselves.  Hurd  and  Lord  Kaimes,  especially  the 
former,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  best  of  this  class ;  ^  Mrs. 
Montagu,  perhaps,  in  her  celebrated  Essay,  not  very  far  from 
the  bottom  of  the  list.  In  the  present  century,  Coleridge  and 
Schlegel,  so  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  the  question  of 
priority  and  even  plagiarism  has  been  mooted,  gave  a  more 
philosophical,  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  intrinsically  exact, 
view  of  Shakspeare  than  their  predecessors.  What  has  since 
been  written  has  often  been  highly  acute  and  aesthetic,  but 
occasionally  with  an  excess  of  refinement  which  substitutes 
the  critic  for  the  work.  Mrs.  Jameson's  Essays  on  the  Fe- 
male Characters  of  Shakspeare  are  among  the  best.  ,  It  wa& 
right  that  this  province  of  illustration  should  be  reserved  for 
a  woman's  hand. 

55.  Ben  Jonson,  so  generally  known  by  that  familiar 
description  that  some  might  hardly  recognize  him 
"■  without  it,  was  placed  next  to  Shakspeare  by  his  own 
age.  They  were  much  acquainted,  and  belonged  to  the  oldest, 
perhaps,  and  not  the  worst  of  clubs,  formed  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  about  the  beginning  of  the  century,  which  met  at  the 
Mermaid  in  Friday  Street.  We  may  easily  believe  the  testi- 
mony of  one  of  its  members,  that  it  was  a  feast  of  the  most 
subtle  and  brilliant  wit.-^  Jonson  had  abundant  powers  of 
poignant  and  sarcastic  humor,  besides  extensive  reading ;  and 
Shakspeare  must  have  brought  to  the  Mermaid  the  brightness 
of  his  fancy.  Selden  and  Camden,  the  former  in  early  youth, 
are  reported  to  have  given  the  ballast  of  their  sti'ong  sense 

'  Hurd,  in  his  notes  on  Horace's  Art  maintains   the    obvious   consti  action  of 

of  Poetry,  vol.   i.  p.  52,   ha-s  some  very  that   passage:   "  Notum  si  calliiia  verbum 

good  remarks  on  the  diction  of  Shakspeare,  Reddiderit  junctura  novum."     That  pro- 

sutl.i^ested   by  the  ailjiila  jiinriiira  of  the  posed    by  I^ambhius   and  Beattie,  which 

Koniaii  poet,  illustrated  by  many  instances,  begins   with  novum,  ia  iuaduiissible,  and 

These  remarks  both  serve  to  bring  out  the  gives  a  worse  sense. 

skill  of  Shakspeare,   and  to  explmn   the  ^  Gilford's  Life  of  Jonson,  p.  65;  CoIUm^ 

disputed  passage  in  Horace.    Uurd  justly  iii.  275 
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and  learning  to  this  cluster  of  poets.  There  has  been,  how- 
ever, a  prevalent  tradition  that  Jonson  was  not  without  some 
malignant  and  envious  feelings  towards  Shakspeare.  Gifford 
has  repelled  this  imputation  with  considerable  success,  though 
we  may  still  suspect  that  there  was  something  caustic  and 
saturnine  in  the  temper  of  Jonson. 

56.  The  Alchemist  is  a  play  which  long  remained  on  the 
stage,  though  I  am  not  sure  that  it  has  been  represent-  TheAiche- 
ed  since  the  days  of  Gan-ick,  who  was  famous  in  •"!«*• 
Abel  Drugger.  Notwithstanding  the  indiscriminate  and  inju- 
dicious panegyric  of  Gifford,  I  believe  there  is  no  reader  of 
taste  but  will  condemn  the  outrageous  excess  of  pedantry 
with  which  the  first  acts  of  this  play  abound ;  pedantry  the 
more  intolerable,  that  it  is  not  even  wliat,  however  unfit  for 
the  English  stage,  scholars  might  comprehend,  but  the  gibber- 
ish of  obscure  treatises  on  alchemy,  which,  whatever  the 
commentatoi-s  may  choose  to  say,  was  as  unintelligible  to  all  but 
a  few  half-witted  dupes  of  that  imposture  as  it  is  at  present. 
Much  of  this,  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt,  was  omitted  in 
representation.  Nor  is  his  pedantic  display  of  learning  con- 
fined to  tlie  part  of  the  Alchemist,  who  had  certainly  a  right  to 
talk  in  the  style  of  his  science,  if  he  had  done  it  with  some 
moderation.  Sir  Epicure  Mammon,  a  worldly  sensualist, 
placed  in  the  author's  own  age,  pours  out  a  torrent  of  glutton- 
ous cookery  from  the  kitchens  of  Heliogabalus  and  Apicius  : 
his  dishes  are  to  be  camels'  heels,  the  beards  of  barbels  and 
dissolved  pearl,  crowning  all  with  the  paps  of  a  sow.  But, 
while  this  habitual  error  of  Jonson's  vanity  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked, we  may  truly  say,  that  it  is  much  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  excellences  of  this  comedy.  The  plot,  with  great 
simplicity,  is  continually  animated  and  interesting;  the  cha- 
.•acters  are  conceived  and  delineated  with  admirable  boldness, 
truth,  spirit,  and  variety ;  the  humor,  especially  in  the  two 
Puritans,  a  sect  who  now  began  to  do  penance  on  the  stage,  is 
amusing ;  the  language,  when  it  does  not  smell  too  much  of 
book-learning,  is  forcible  and  clear.  The  Alchemist  is  one 
of  the  three  plays  which  usually  contest  the  superiority  among 
those  of  Jonson. 

57.  The  second  of  these  is  The  Fox,  which,  according  to 
general  opinion,  has  been  placed  above  the  Alche-  voipone,  oi 
mist.      Notwithstanding   the   dissent   of   Gifford,  I  'ri»«*"o^- 
ehould  concur  in  this  suffrag^e.     The  fable  belongs  to  a  hischer 
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class  of  comedy.  Without  minutely  inquiring  whether  the 
Roman  hunters  after  the  inheritance  of  the  rich,  so  well  de- 
Bcribed  by  Horace,  and  especially  the  costly  presents  by  which 
they  endeavored  to  secure  a  better  return,  are  altogether 
according  to  the  manners  of  Venice,  where  Jonson  has  laid  his 
scene,  we  must  acknowledge,  that  he  has  displayed  the  base 
cupidity,  of  which  there  will  never  be  wanting  examples 
among  mankind,  in  such  colors  as  all  other  dramatic  poetry 
can  hardly  rival.  Cumberland  has  blamed  the  manner  in 
which  Volpone  brings  ruin  on  his  head  by  insulting,  in  dis- 
guise, those  whom  he  had  duped.  In  this,  I  agree  with  Gif- 
ford,  there  is  no  violation  of  nature.  Besides  their  ignorance 
of  his  person,  so  that  he  could  not  necessarily  foresee  the 
effects  of  Voltore's  rage,  it  has  been  well  and  finely  said  by 
Cumberland,  that  there  is  a  moral  in  a  villain's  outwitting 
himself.  And  this  is  one  that  many  dramatists  have  dis 
played. 

58.  In  the  choice  of  subject.  The  Fox  is  much  inferior 
to  Tartuffe,  to  which  it  bears  some  very  general  analogy. 
Though  the  Tartuffe  is  not  a  remarkably  agreeable  play.  The 
Fox  is  much  less  so :  five  of  the  principal  characters  are 
wicked  almost  beyond  any  retribution  that  comedy  can  dis- 
pense ;  the  smiles  it  calls  forth  are  not  those  of  gayety,  but 
scorn ;  and  the  parts  of  an  absurd  English  kniglit  and  his 
wife,  tliough  very  humorous,  are  hardly  prominent  enough  to 
enliven  the  scenes  of  guilt  and  fraud  which  pass  before  our 
eyes.  But,  though  too  much  pedantry  obtrudes  itself,  it  does 
rot  overspread  the  pages  with  nonsense  as  in  the  Alchemist ; 
the  characters  of  Ceha  and  Bonario  excite  some  interest ;  the 
differences,  one  can  hardly  say  the  gradations,  of  villany  are 
marked  with  the  strong  touches  of  Jonson's  pen ;  the  incidents 
succeed  rapidly  and  naturally ;  the  dramatic  efl'ect,  above  all, 
is  perceptible  to  every  reader,  and  rises  in  a  climax  through 
the  last  two  acts  to  the  conclusion. 

59.  The  Silent  AVoman,  which  has  been  named  by  some 
The  Silent  witli  the  Alchemist  and  the  Fox,  falls  much  below 
AVouian.  them  in  vigorous  delineation  and  dramatic  effect.  It 
lias  more  diversity  of  manner  than  of  character ;  the  amusing 
scenes  border  sometimes  on  farce,  as  where  two  cowardly 
knights  are  made  to  receive  blows  in  the  dark,  each  supposing 
them  to  come  from  his  adversary  ;  and  the  catastrophe  is 
neither  pleasing  nor  probable.     It  is  written  with  a  great  deal 
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of  spirit,  and  has  a  value  as  the  representation  of  London  life 
in  the  higher  ranks  at  that  time.  But,  upon  the  whole,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  give  to  Every  Man  in  his  Humor  a 
much  superior  place.  It  is  a  proof  of  Jonson's  extensive 
learning,  that  the  story  of  this  play,  and  several  particular 
passages,  have  been  detected  in  a  writer  so  much  out  of  the 
beaten  track  as  Libanius.^ 

60.  The  pastoral  drama  of  the  Sad  Shepherd  is  the  best 
testimony  to  the  poetical  imagination  of  Jonson.  g^^j  g,^ 
Superior  in  originality,  liveliness,  and  beauty  to  the  herd. 
Faithful  Shepherdess  of  Fletcher,  it  reminds  us  rather,  in 
language  and  imagery,  of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ; 
and  pei-haps  no  other  poetry  has  come  so  near  to  that  of  Shak- 
speare.  Jonson,  like  him,  had  an  extraordinary  command  of 
English,  in  its  popular  and  provincial  idioms,  as  well  as  what 
might  be  gained  from  books  ;  and,  though  his  invincible  pedan- 
try now  and  then  obtrudes  itself  into  the  mouths  of  shepherds, 
it  is  compensated  by  numerous  passages  of  the  most  natural 
and  graceful  expression.  This  beautiful  drama  is  imperfect, 
hardly  more  than  half  remaining,  or,  more  probably,  having 
ever  been  written.  It  was  also  Jonson's  last  song  :  age  and 
poverty  had  stolen  upon  him ;  but,  as  one  has  said  who  expe- 
rienced the  same  destiny,  "  the  life  was  in  the  leaf,"  and  his 
laurel  remained  verdant  amidst  the  snow  of  his  honored 
head.  The  beauties  of  the  Sad  Sheplierd  might  be  reck- 
oned rather  poetical  than  dramatic ;  yet  the  action  is  both 
diversified  and  interesting  to  a  degree  we  seldom  find  in  the 
pastoral  drama :  there  is  little  that  is  low  in  the  comic 
speeches,  nothing  that  is  inflated  in  the  serious. 

61.  Two  men  once  united  by  friendship,  and  for  ever  by 
fame,  the   Dioscuri   of  our  zodiac,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,    rose    upon    the    horizon,  as    the    star  of    and  ™  ^ 
Shakspeare,  though    still    in    its   fullest  brightness,   Fie^her. 
was  declining  in  the  sky.     The  first  in  order  of  time,  among 
more  than  fifty  plays  published  with  their  joint  names,  is  the 
"Woman-Hater,  represented,  according  to  Langbaine,  in  1607, 

I  Gilford  discovered  this.  Dryden.  who  up  from  the  life.  Dryden  gives  it  as  his 
has  given  an  examination  of  the  Silent  opinion  that  there  is  "more  wit  and  acute- 
Woman,  in  his  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry,  ness  of  fancy  in  this  play  than  in  any  of 
tiikes  Morose  for  a  real  character,  and  Ben  Jonson's,  and  that  he  has  described 
Bays  that  he  had  so  been  informed.  It  is  the  conversafion  of  gentlemen  with  more 
possible  that  there  might  be  some  founda-  gayety  and  freedom  than  in  tlie  rest  of  hb 
tion  of  truth  in  this  :  the  skeleton  is  in  comedies,  p  lu7. 
Libu'iius,  but  Jonson  may  have  filled  it 
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and  ascribed  to  Beaumont  alone  by  Seward,  though,  I  believe, 
merely  on  conjecture.^  Beaumont  died  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
in  1615;  Fletcher,  in  1625.  No  difference  of  manner  is 
perceptible,  or  at  least  no  critic  has  perceived  any,  in  the 
plays  that  appeared  between  these  two  epochs  :  in  fact,  the 
greater  part  were  not  printed  till  1647,  and  it  is  only  through 
the  records  of  the  play-house  that  we  distinguish  their  dates. 
The  tradition,  however,  of  their  own  times,  as  well  as  the 
earlier  death  of  Beaumont,  give  us  reason  to  name  Fletcher, 
when  we  mention  one  singly,  as  the  principal  author  of  all 
these  plays  ;  and  of  late  years  tiiis  has  perhaps  become  more 
customary  than  it  used  to  be.  A  contemporary  copy  of  verses, 
indeed,  seems  to  attribute  the  greater  share  in  the  Maid's 
Tragedy,  Philaster,  and  King  and  No  King,  to  Beaumont. 
But  testimony  of  this  kind  is  very  precarious.  It  is  sufficient 
that  he  bore  a  part  in  these  three. 

62.  Of  all  our  early  dramatic  poets,  none  have  suffered 
such  mangling  by  the  pi'inter  as  Beaumont  and 
Bta^o*f  Fletcher.  Their  style  is  generally  elliptical,  and  not 
Wieir  text,  ^^j.^  pers])icuous  ;  they  use  words  in  peculiar  senses  ; 
and  there  seems  often  an  attempt  at  pointed  expression,  in 
which  its  meaning  has  deserted  them.  But,  after  every  effort 
to  comprehend  their  language,  it  is  continually  so  remote  from 
all  possibility  of  bearing  a  rational  sense,  that  we  can  only 
have  recourse  to  one  hypothesis,  —  that  of  an  extensive  and 
irreparable  corruption  of  the  text.  Seward  and  Simpson, 
Avho,  in  1750,  published  the  first  edition  in  which  any  en- 
deavor was  made  at  illustration  or  amendment,  though  not 
men  of  much  taste,  and  too  fond  of  extolling  their  authoi-s, 
showed  some  acuteness,  and  have  restored  many  passages  in  a 
probable  manner,  though  often  driven  out  at  sea  to  conjec- 
ture something,  where  the  received  reading  furnished  not 
a  vestige  which  they  could  trace.  No  one  since  has  made 
any  great  progress  in  this  criticism,  though  some  have  carped 
at  these  editors  for  not  performing  more.     The  problem  of 

»  Vol.  i.  p.  3.    He  also  thinks  The  Nice  unassisted  composition  of  Fletcher."    On 

Valour   exclusively    Beaumont's.      These  the  other  hand,  he  says,  "  not  the  slightest 

two  appear  to  me  about  the  worst  in  the  doubt  can  beentertained  that  of  the  earlier 

collection.  plays  in  the  pr(>?ent  collection  (and  among 

fThe    latest    editor    of   Beaumont  and  those  plays  are  the  best),  Beaumont  con- 

Fletclier  is   inclined   to  modify    this  opi-  tributed  "a  large  (perliaps  the  weightier) 

tiion,  latterly  prevalent,  as  to  the  respective  portion."  —  Some   Account  of  the  Livei 

ehares  of  tlie  two  poets.     The  Woman-IIa-  and  Writings  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

tet,  he  thinks,  was  "  in  all  probability  the  prefixed  to  Mr.  Dyce'a  edition.  —  1847  ' 
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actual  restoration  in  most  places,  where  the  printers  or  tran- 
scribers have  made  such  strange  havoc,  must  evidently  be 
insohible.^ 

63.  The  first  play  in  the  collected  works  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  though  not  the  earliest,  is  the  Maid's  Tra-  The  Maid's 
gedy ;  and  it  is  among  the  best.  None  of  their  Tragedy- 
female  characters,  though  they  are  often  very  successful  in 
beautiful  delineations  of  virtuous  love,  attaches  our  sympathy 
like  Aspasia.  Her  sorrows  are  so  dee[),  so  pure,  so  unmer- 
ited ;  she  sustains  the  breach  of  plighted  faith  in  Amyntor, 
and  the  taunts  of  vicious  women,  with  so  much  resignation,  so 
little  of  that  termagant  resentment  which  these  poets  are  apt 
to  infuse  into  their  heroines ;  the  poetry  of  her  speeches  is 
so  exquisitely  imaginative,  —  that,  of  those  dramatic  persons 
who  are  not  prominent  in  the  development  of  a  story,  scarce 
any,  even  in  Shakspeare,  are  more  interesting.  Nor  is  the 
praise  due  to  the  Maid's  Tragedy  confined  to  the  part  of 
Aspasia.  In  Melantius  we  have  Fletcher's  favorite  charac- 
ter, the  brave,  honest  soldier,  incapable  of  suspecting  evil  till 
it  becomes  impossible  to  be  ignorant  of  it,  but  unshrinking  in 
its  punishment.  That  of  Evadne  well  displays  the  audacious 
security  of  guilt  under  the  safeguard  of  power :  it  is  highly 
theatrical,  and  renders  the  success  of  this  tragedy  not  sur- 
orising  in  times  when  its  language  and  situations  could  be 
endured  by  the  audience.  We  may  remark  in  this  tragedy, 
as  in  many  others  of  these  dramatists,  that,  while  pouring  out 
the  unlimited  loyalty  fashionable  at  the  court  of  James,  they 
are  full  of  imjdied  satire,  which  could  hardly  escape  observa- 
tion. The  warm  eulogies  on  military  glory,  the  scorn  of 
slothful  peace,  the  pictures  of  dissolute  baseness  in  courtiers, 
seem  to  spring  from  a  sentiment  very  usual  among  the  Eng- 
lish gentry,  a  rank  to  which  they  both  belonged,  of  dislike 
to  that  ignominious  government ;  and,  though  James  was  far 
enough  removed  from  such  voluptuous  tyrants  as  Fletcher 
has  portrayed  in  this  and  some  other  plays,  they  did  not  serve 
to  exemplify  the  advantages  of  monarchy  in  the  most  attract- 
ive manner. 

04.  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  unfortunately,  beautiful  and 
essentially  moral  as  it  is,  cannot  be  called  a  tragedy  for 
maids,  and  indeed  should  hardly  be  read  by  any  respecta- 

'  [The  recent  edition  of  Mr.  Dree  has  gone  lar  towards  a  restoratfon  of  the  genuine 
text.  — 1847.1 
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ble  woman.  It  abounds  witli  that  studiously  protracted  inde- 
cency which  distinguished  Fletcher  beyond  all  our  early 
dramatists,  and  is  so  much  incorporated  with  his  plays,  that 
very  few  of  them  can  be  so  altered  as  to  become  tolerable  at 
present  on  the  stage.  In  this  he  is  strikingly  contrasted  with 
Shakspeare,  whose  levities  of  this  kind  are  so  transitory,  and 
so  much  confined  to  language,  tliat  lie  has  borne  the  pro- 
cess of  purification  with  little  detriment  to  his  genius,  or 
even  to  his  wit. 

65.  Philaster  has  been,  in  its  day,  one  of  the  best  known 
Phil  te       ^^^  most  popular  of  Fletcher's   plays.'     This   was 

owing  to  the  pleasing  characters  of  Philaster  and 
Bellario,  and  to  the  frequent  sweetness  of  the  poetry.  It  is 
nevertheless,  not  a  first-rate  play.  The  plot  is  most  absurdly 
managed.  It  turns  on  the  suspicion  of  Arethusa's  infidelity ; 
and  the  sole  ground  of  this  is,  that  an  abandoned  woman, 
being  detected  herself,  accuses  the  princess  of  unchastity. 
Not  a  shadow  of  presumptive  evidence  is  brought  to  confirm 
this  impudent  assertion ;  which,  however,  tlie  hidy's  father, 
her  lover,  and  a  grave,  sensible  courtier,  do  not  fail  implicitly 
to  believe.  How  unlike  the  chain  of  circumstance,  and  the 
devilish  cunning,  by  which  the  Moor  is  wrought  up  to  think 
his  Desdemona  false  !  Bellario  is  suggested  by  Viola  ;  there 
is  more  picturesqueness,  more  dramatic  importance,  not  per- 
haps more  beauty  and  sweetness  of  affection,  but  a  more  elo- 
quent development  of  it,  in  Fletcher :  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  still  more  of  that  improbability  which  attends  a  successful 
concealment  of  sex  by  mere  disguise  of  clothes,  though  no 
artifice  has  been  more  common  on  the  stage.  Many  other 
circumstances  in  the  conduct  of  Fletcher's  story  are  ill . 
contrived.  It  has  less  wit  than  the  greater  part  of  his 
comedies ;  for  among  such,  according  to  the  old  distinc- 
tion, it  is  to  be  ranked,  though  the  subject  is  elevated  and 
serious. 

66.  King  and  No  King  is,  in  my  judgment,  inferior  to  Phi- 
Kin;;  and  laster.  The  language  has  not  so  much  of  poetical 
no  King  bcauty.  The  character  of  Arbaces  excites  no  sym- 
pathy:   it  is  a  compound  of  vain-glory  and  violence,  which 

1  Dryden   says,   but  I  know  not   how  p.  100.     Philaster  was  not  printed,  accord- 
truly,  that  Philaster  was  "  the  first  play  ing  to  Langbaine,  til!  1620:  I  io  not  kntiw 
that  brought  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  that  we  have  any  evidence  of  the  date  at 
esteem  ;   for,  before  that,  they  had  writ-  its  representation, 
teu  two  or  three  very  unsuccessfully."  — 
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rather  demauds  disgrace  from  poetical  justice  than  reward. 
Panthea  is  innocent,  but  insipid ;  Mardonius,  a  good  specimen 
of  what  Fletcher  loves  to  exhibit,  the  plain,  honest  courtier. 
As  for  Bessus,  he  certainly  gives  occasion  to  several  amusing 
scenes ;  but  his  cowardice  is  a  little  too  glaring :  he  is  neither 
so  laughable  as  Bobadil,  nor  so  sprightly  as  Pai'olles.  The 
principal  merit  of  this  play,  which  rendered  it  popular  on 
tlie  stage  for  many  years,  consists  in  the  effective  scenes  where 
Arbaces  reveals  his  illicit  desire.  That  especifdly  with  Mar- 
donius is  artfully  and  elaborately  written.  Shakspeare  had 
less  of  this  skill ;  and  his  tragedies  suffer  for  it  in  their  dra- 
matic effect.  The  scene  between  John  and  Hubert  is  an 
exception,  and  there  is  a  gi-eat  deal  of  it  in  Othello ;  but,  in 
general,  he  may  be  said  not  to  have  exerted  the  power  of 
detaining  the  spectator  in  that  anxious  suspense,  which  creates 
almost  an  actual  illusion,  and  makes  him  tremble  at  every 
word,  lest  the  secret  which  he  has  learned  should  be  imparted 
to  the  imaginary  person  on  the  stage.  Of  this  there  are  seve- 
ral fine  instances  in  the  Greek  tragedians,  the  famous  scene 
in  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus  being  the  best;  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  superior  education  of  Fletcher  may  have  rendered 
him  famihar  with  the  resources  of  ancient  tragedy.  These 
scenes  in  the  present  play  would  have  been  more  highly 
powerful,  if  the  interest  could  have  been  throwTi  on  any  cha- 
racter superior  to  the  selfish  braggart  Arbaces.  It  may  be  said, 
perhaps,  that  his  humiliation  through  his  own  lawless  passions, 
after  so  much  insolence  of  success,  affords  a  moral:  he  seems, 
however,  but  imperfectly  cured  at  the  conclusion,  which  is  also 
hurried  on  with  imsatisfactory  rapidity. 

67.  The  Elder  Brother  has  been  generally  reckoned  among 
the  best  of  Fletcher's  comedies.  It  displays  in  a  The  Eider 
new  form  an  idea  not  very  new  in  fiction :  the  power  Brother, 
of  love,  on  the  first  sight  of  a  woman,  to  vivify  a  soul  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  passion.  Charles,  the  Elder  Brother,  much 
unlike  the  Cymon  of  Dryden,  is  absorbed  in  study ;  a  mere 
scholar  without  a  thought  beyond  his  books.  His  indiffei-ence, 
perhaps,  and  ignorance  about  the  world,  are  rather  exagge- 
rated, and  border  on  stupidity ;  but  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
dramatists  in  that  age  to  produce  effect  in  representation  by 
very  sudden  developments,  if  not  changes,  of  character.  The 
other  persons  are  not  ill-conceived :  the  honest,  testy  Mira- 
mont,  who  admires  learning  without  much  more  of  it  than 
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enables  him  to  sign  his  name ;  the  two  selfish,  woildly  fathers 
of  Charles  and  Angelina,  believing  themselves  shrewd,  yet  the 
easy  dupes  of  coxcomb  manners  from  the  court ;  the  spirited 
Angelina  ;  the  spoiled  but  not  worthless  Eustace,  —  show 
Fletcher's  great  talent  in  dramatic  invention.  In  none  of  hia 
mere  comedies  has  he  sustained  so  uniformly  elegant  and  pleas- 
ing a  style  of  poetry :  the  language  of  Charles  is  naturally  that 
of  a  refined  scholar ;  but  now  and  then,  perhaps,  we  find  old 
Miramont  talk  above  himself.  The  undeqolot  hits  to  the  life 
the  licentious  endeavors  of  an  old  man  to  seduce  his  inferior ; 
but,  as  usual,  it  reveals  vice  too  broadly.  This  comedy  is  of 
veiy  simple  construction,  so  that  Cibber  was  obliged  to  blend  it 
with  another,  The  Custom  of  the  Country,  in  order  to  compose 
from  the  two  his  Love  Makes  a  Man ;  by  no  means  the  worst 
play  of  that  age.  The  two  plots,  however,  do  not  harmonize 
very  well. 

68.  The  Spanish  Curate  is,  in  all  probability,  taken  from  one 
The  Spanish  of  those  comedies  of  intrigue  which  the  fame  of  Lopie 
Curate.  ^jg  y^ga  had  made  popular  in  Europe.'  It  is  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  that  manner :  the  plot  is  full  of  incident 
and  interest,  without  being  difficult  of  comprehension,  nor, 
with  fair  allowance  for  the  conventions  of  the  stage  and  man- 
ners of  the  country,  improbable.  The  characters  are  in  full 
relief,  without  caricature.  Fletcher,  with  an  artifice  of  which 
he  is  very  fond,  has  made  the  fierce  resentment  of  Violante 
break  out  unexpectedly  from  the  calmness  she  had  shown  in 
the  first  scenes ;  but  it  is  so  well  accounted  for,  that  we  see 
nothing  unnatural  in  the  development  of  passions  for  which 
there  had  been  no  previous  call.  Ascanio  is  again  one  of 
Fletcher's  favorite  delineations ;  a  kind  of  Bellario  in  his 
modest,  affectionate  disposition ;  one  in  whose  prosperity  the 
reader  takes  so  much  pleasure,  that  he  forgets  it  is,  in  a  world- 
ly sense,  inconsistent  with  that  of  the  honest-hearted  Don 
Jamie.  The  doting  husband,  Don  Henrique,  contrasts  well 
with  the  jealous  Bartolus ;  and  both  afford  by  their  fate  the 
sort  of  moral  which  is  looked  for  in  comedy.  The  underplot 
of  the  lawyer  and  liis  wife,  Avhile  it  shows  how  licentious  in 
principle  as  well  as  indecent  in  language  the  stage  had  become, 
is  conducted  with  incompai-able  humor  and  amusement.     Con- 

'  [The  Spanish  Curate,  Mr.  Dyce  in-  de  CespiJes.  of  which  an  English  trnnnla- 
forms  us,  is  founded  on  Gerardo,  the  On-  tion,  by  Leonard  Digges,  appeared  i'l  162^ 
fortunate   Spaniard,  a  novel  by  Gou(^lo    — 1847.] 
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greve  borrowed  part  of  this  in  the  Old  Bachelor,  without  by 
any  means  equalling  it.  Upon  the  whole,  as  a  comedy  of 
this  class,  it  deserves  to  be  placed  in  the  highest  rank. 

G9.  The  Custom  of  tlie  Country  is  much  deformed  by  ob- 
scenity, especially  the  first  act.  But  it  is  full  of  xhe  custom 
nobleness  in  character  and  sentiment,  of  interesting  of  '•'« 
situations,  of  unceasing  variety  of  action.  Fletcher  ""^  ^^' 
has  never  shown  what  he  so  much  delights  in  drawing,  —  the 
contrast  of  virtu(;us  dignity  Avith  uugoverned  passion  in  wo- 
man, —  with  more  success  than  in  Zenocia  and  Hippolyta.  Of 
these  three  plays  we  may  say,  perhaps,  that  there  is  more 
poetry  in  the  Elder  Brother,  more  interest  in  the  Custom  of 
the  Country,  more  wit  and  spirit  in  the  Spanish  Curate. 

70.  The  Loyal  Subject  ought  also  to  be  placed  in  a  high 
rank  among  the  woi-ks  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  ixjyai 
There  is  a  play  by  Ileywood,  The  Royal  King  and  Subject. 
Loyal  Subject,  from  which  tlie  general  idea  of  several  circum- 
stances of  this  has  been  taken.  That  Ileywood's  was  the 
original,  though  the  only  edition  of  it  is  in  1637,  while  the 
Loyal  Subject  was  represented  in  1G18,  cannot  bear  a  doubt. 
The  former  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  epilogue  as  an  old 
play,  belonging  to  a  style  gone  out  of  date,  and  not  to  be 
judged  with  rigor,  Heywood  has  therefore  the  praise  of 
having  conceived  the  character  of  Earl  Marshal,  upon  which 
Fletcher  somewhat  improved  in  Aix'has ;  a  brave  soldier,  of 
that  disinterested  and  devoted  loyalty  which  bears  all  ingrati- 
tude and  outrage  at  the  hands  of  an  unworthy  and  misguided 
sovereign.  In  the  days  of  James,  there  could  be  no  more 
courtly  moral.  In  each  play,  the  prince,  after  depriving  his 
most  deserving  subject  of  honors  and  fortune,  tries  his  fi(lelity 
by  commanding  him  to  send  two  daughters,  whom  he  had 
educated  in  seclusion,  to  the  court,  with  designs  that  the  father 
may  easily  suspect.  The  loyalty,  however,  of  these  honest 
soldiers  submits  to  encounter  this  danger ;  and  the  conduct  of 
the  young  ladies  soon  proves  that  they  might  be  trusted  iu  the 
fiery  trial.  In  the  Loyjil  Subject,  Fletcher  has  beautifully, 
and  with  his  light  touch  of  pencil,  sketched  the  two  virtuous 
sisters :  one  high-spirited,  intrepid,  undisguised ;  the  other 
shrinking  with  maiden  modesty,  a  tremulous  dew-drop  in  the 
cup  of  a  violet.  But,  unfortunately,  his  original  taint  betrays 
itself,  and  the  eld.er  sister  cannot  display  her  scorn  of  licen- 
tiousuess  without  borrowing  some  of  its  language.     If  Shak- 
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Bpeare  had  put  these  loose  images  into  the  mouth  of  Isabella, 
how  ditfereutly  we  should  have  esteemed  her  character ! 

71.  We  find  in  the  Loyal  Subject  what  is  neither  pleasing 
nor  probable,  the  disguise  of  a  youth  as  a  girl.  This  was, 
of  course,  not  offensive  to  those  who  saw  nothing  else  on 
the  stage.  Fletcher  did  not  take  this  from  Hey  wood.  In  the 
whole  management  of  the  story  he  is  much  superior :  the  no- 
bleness of  Archas,  and  his  injuries,  are  still  more  displayed 
than  those  of  the  Earl  INIarshal ;  and  he  has  several  new 
characters,  especially  Theodore,  the  impetuous  son  of  the  Loyal 
Subject,  who  does  not  brook  the  insults  of  a  prince  as  submis- 
sively as  his  father,  which  fill  the  play  with  variety  and  spirit. 
The  language  is  in  some  places  obscure  and  probably  corrupt, 
but  abounding  with  that  kind  of  poetry  which  belongs  to 
Fletcher. 

72.  Beggar's  Bush  is  an  excellent  comedy ;  the  serious 
Beggar's  parts  interesting,  the  comic  diverting.  Every  charac- 
Bush.  ^Qj.  supports  itself  Avell :  if  some  parts  of  the  plot 
have  been  suggested  by  As  You  Like  It,  they  are  managed  so 
as  to  be  original  in  spirit.  Few  of  Fletcher's  plays  furnish 
more  proofs  of  his  characteristic  qualities.  It  might  be  repre- 
sented with  no  great  curtailment. 

73.  The  Scornful  Lady  is  one  of  those  comedies  which 
The  Scorn-  exhibit  English  domestic  life,  and  have  therefore  a 
fuiLady.  yalue  independent  of  their  dramatic  merit.  It  does 
not  equal  Beggar's  Bush,  but  is  full  of  effective  scenes,  which, 
when  less  regard  was  paid  to  decency,  must  have  rendered  it 
a  popular  play.  Fletcher,  in  fact,  is  as  much  superior  to 
Shakspeare  in  his  knowledge  of  the  stage,  as  he  falls  below 
him  in  that  of  human  nature.*     His   fertile   invention   was 

•  [Mr.  Dyce,  as  well  as  an  earlier  editor  Savil.  But,  while  making  this  avowal, 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  thinks  the  why  did  not  he  add,  that  the  Waiting- 
greater  part  of  this  comedy  written  by  Woman  in  the  Scornful  Lady  is  called 
Beaumont.  Mr.  Dyce  adds  :  "  In  the  Abigail  ?  Here  was  a  heinous  theft ;  and, 
edition  of  1750,  Theobald  has  a  note  con-  after  its  concealment,  I  fear  that  we  must 
cerning  the  steward  Savil,  where  he  says,  refuse  absolution.  After  all,  however, 
'  The  ingenious  Mr.  Addison,  I  remember,  there  is  a  certain  resemblance  in  these 
told  me  that  he  sketched  out  his  character  comedies,  which  may  lead  us  to  believe  that 
of  Vellum,  in  the  comedy  called  the  Drum-  Addison  had  his  predecessors  in  his  head, 
mer.  purely  from  this  model.'"  It  is  Since  this  was  written,  I  have  observed 
said  of  some  plagiaries,  that  they  are  like  that  Mr.  Dyce,  in  Some  Account  of  the 
gypsies,  who  steal  children,  and  disfigure  Lives  and  Writings  of  Beaumont  and 
them  that  they  may  not  be  known.  "The  Fletcher,  prefixed  to  his  edition,  p.  41, 
Ingenious  Mr.  Addison  "  went  another  has  remarks  to  the  same  purport.  Mr. 
way  to  work:  when  he  took  any  one's  Dyce  adds,  that  when  "  the  Spectator  and 
silver,  he  turned  it  into  gold.  I  doubt  Tatler  ai-e  hastening  to  oblivion  "  {purjet 
whether  Theobald  reported  his  ingenious  litre  opprobria),  "  it  cannot  be  expected 
friend's  words  rightly  ;  for  the  inimitable  that  the  reader  will  know  much  of  The 
formality  of  Vellum  has  no  prototype  in  Drummer."  — 1847.] 
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turned  to  the  management  of  his  plot  (always  with  a  view  to 
representation),  the  rapid  succession  of  incidents,  the  surprises 
and  embarrassments  which  keep  the  spectator's  attention 
alive.  His  characters  are  but  vehicles  to  the  stoiy :  ihey  are 
distinguished,  for  the  most  part,  by  little  more  than  the  slight 
peculiarities  of  manner,  which  are  easily  caught  by  the  audi- 
ence ;  and  we  do  not  often  meet,  especially  in  his  comedies, 
with  the  elaborate  delineations  of  Jonson,  or  the  marked 
idiosyncrasies  of  Shakspeare.  Of  these,  his  great  predeces- 
sors, one  formed  a  deliberate  conception  of  a  character, 
■whether  taken  from  general  nature  or  from  manners,  and 
drew  his  figure,  as  it  were,  in  his  mind,  before  he  transferred 
it  to  tlie  canvas :  with  the  other,  the  idea  sprang  out  of  the 
depths  of  his  soul,  and,  though  suggested  by  the  story  he  had 
chosen,  became  so  much  the  favorite  of  his  genius  as  lie  wrote, 
that  in  its  development  he  sometimes  grew  negligent  of  his 
plot. 

74.  No  tragedy  of  Fletcher  would  deserve  higher  praise 
than  Valentinian,  if  he  had  not,  by  an  inconceiva-  „  ,  ... 
ble  want  oi  taste  and  judgment,  descended  trom 
beauty  and  dignity  to  the  most  preposterous  absurdities.  The 
matron  purity  of  the  injured  Lucina,  the  ravages  of  unre- 
strained self-indulgence  on  a  mind  not  wholly  without  glimpses 
of  virtue  in  Valentinian,  the  vileness  of  his  courtiers,  the 
Bjnrited  contrast  of  unconquerable  loyalty  in  ^tius,  with  the 
natural  indignation  at  wrong  in  Maximus,  are  brought  before 
our  eyes  m  some  of  Fletcher's  best  poetry,  though  in  a  text 
that  seems  even  more  corrupt  than  usual.  But  after  the  ad- 
mirable scene  in  the  third  act,  where  Lucina  (the  Lucretia  of 
this  story)  reveals  her  injury, —  perhaps  almost  the  only 
scene  in  this  dramatist,  if  we  except  the  Maid's  Tragedy,  that 
can  move  us  to  tears,  —  her  husband  Maximus,  who  even  here 
begins  to  forfeit  our  sympathy  by  his  ready  consent,  in  the 
Spanish  style  of  perverted  honor,  to  her  suicide,  becomes  a 
treacherous  and  ambitious  villain,  the  loyalty  of  -32tius  turns 
to  downright  folly,  and  the  rest  of  the  play  is  but  such  a 
series  of  murders  as  Marston  or  the  author  of  Andronicus 
might  have  devised.  If  Fletcher  meant,  which  he  very  pro- 
bably did,  to  inculcate  as  a  moral,  that  the  worst  of  tyrants 
are  to  be  obeyed  with  unflinching  submission,  he  may  liave 
gained  applause  at  court,  at  the  expense  of  his  reputation 
witli  podterity. 
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75.  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  is  a  play  that  has  been  hon- 
TheTwo  or^d  hy  a  tradition  of  Shakspeare's  concern  in  it. 
Noble  The  evidence  as  to  this  is  the  titlepage  of  the  first 

"^"^  edition  ;  which,  though  it  may  seem  much  at  first 
sight,  is  next  to  nothing  in  our  old  drama,  full  of  misnomers 
of  this  kind.  The  editors  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have 
insisted  upon  what  they  take  for  marks  of  Siiaksjjeare's  style; 
and  SchU'gel,  after  "  seeing  no  reason  for  doubting  so  probable 
an  opinion,"  detects  the  spirit  of  Shakspeare  in  a  certain  ideal 
purity  which  distinguishes  this  from  other  plays  of  Fletcher, 
and  in  the  conscientious  fidelity  with  which  it  follows  the 
Knight's  Tale  in  Chaucer.  Tiie  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  has 
much  of  that  elevated  sense  of  honor,  friendship,  fidelity,  and 
love,  which  belongs,  I  think,  more  characteristically  to  Fletch- 
er, who  had  drunk  at  the  fountain  of  Castilian  romance,  than 
to  one  in  whose  vast  mind  this  conventional  morality  of  par- 
ticular classes  was  subordinated  to  the  universal  nature  of 
man.  In  this  sense,  Fletcher  is  always,  in  his  tragic  compo- 
sitions, a  very  ideal  poet.  The  subject  itself  is  fitter  for  him 
than  for  Shakspeare.  In  the  language  and  conduct  of  this 
play,  with  great  deference  to  better  and  more  attentive  critics, 
I  see  imitations  of  Shakspeare  rather  than  such  resemblances 
as  denote  his  powei'ful  stamp.  The  madness  of  the  gaoler's 
daughter,  where  some  have  imagined  they  saw  the  master- 
hand,  is  doubtless  suggested  by  that  of  Ophelia,  but  with  an 
inferiority  of  taste  and  feeling  which  it  seems  impossible  not 
to  recognize.  The  painful  and  degrading  symptom  of  female 
insanity,  which  Shakspeare  has  touched  with  his  gentle  hand, 
is  dwelt  upon  by  Fletcher  with  all  his  innate  impurity.  Can 
any  one  believe  that  the  former  would  have  written  the  last 
scene  in  which  the  gaoler's  daughter  appears  on  the  stage? 
Schlegel  has  too  fine  taste  to  believe  that  this  character  came 
from  Shakspeare,  and  it  is  given  up  by  the  latest  assertor 
of  his  claim  to  a  participation  in  the  play.^ 

*  The  author  of  a  "  Letter  on  Shak-  to  set  up  my  own  doubts  in  opposition, 

gpeare's  Autliorship  of  the  Drama  entitled  llis  chief  proofs  are  drawn  from  the  force 

the    Two    Noble    Kinsmen,"   Edinburgh,  and  condensation  of  language  in  particular 

1833,  notwithstanding  this  title,  does  not  passages,  which   doubtless  is  one  of  the 

deny  a  considerable  participation  to  Fletch-  great  distinctions  between  the  two.     But 

er.     He  lays  no  great  stress  on  the  exter-  we  might  wish  to  have  seen  this  displai  ed 

nal  evidence.     But,  in  arguing  from  the  in  longer  e.xtracts  than  such  a.<  the  author 

similarity  of  style  in   many   passages  to  of  this  lietter  b<is  generally  given  us.     It 

that  of  Shakspeare,  the  author,  Mr.  Spald-  is  difficult  to  say  of  a  man  like  i'letcher, 

ing  of  Edinburgh,   shows  so  much  taste  that  he  could  not  have  written  single  lines 

and  so  comjietent  a  knowledge  of  the  two  in  the  spirit  of  his  predecessor.     A  few  in- 

drauatists,  that  X  should  perhaps  scruple  stances,  however    of  longer  passages  will 
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76.  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  deservedly  among  the  most 
celebrated  productions  of  Fletcher,  stands  alone  in  ^j^^  ^^^j^^^ 
its  class,  and  admits  of  no  comparison  with  any  other  fm  shep- 
play.  It  is  a  pastoral  drama,  in  imitation  of  the 
Pastor  Fido,  at  that  time  verj  popular  in  England.  The 
Faithful  Shepherdess,  however,  to  the  great  indignation  of  all 
the  poets,  did  not  succeed  on  its  first  representation.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  surprising:  the  tone  of  pastoral  is  too  far 
removed  from  the  possibilities  of  life  for  a  stage,  wliich  ap- 
pealed, like  ours,  to  the  boisterous  sj'rapathies  of  a  general 
audience.  It  is  a  play  very  characteristic  of  Fletcher,  being 
a  mixture  of  tenderness,  purity,  indecency,  and  absurdity. 
There  is  some  justice  in  Schlegel's  remai-k,  that  it  is  an 
immodest  eulogy  on  modesty.  But  this  critic,  who  does  not 
seem  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  Fletcher's  poetry,  should 
hardly  have  mentioned  Guarini  as  a  model  whom  he  might 
have  followed.  It  was  by  copying  the  Corisca  of  the  Pastor 
Fido  that  Fletcher  intioduced  the  character  of  the  vicious 
shepherdess  Cloe ;  though,  according  to  his  times,  and  we 
must  own,  to  his  disposition,  he  has  gi-eatly  aggravated  the 
faults  to  which  just  exception  has  been  taken  in  his  original. 

77.  It  is  impossible  to  withhold  our  jjraise  from  the  poetical 
beauties  of  this  pastoral  drama.  Every  one  knows  that  it 
contains  the  germ  of  Comus :  the  benevolent  Satyr,  whose 
last  proposition  to  "stray  in  the  middle  air,  and  stay  the  sail- 
ing rack,  or  nimbly  take  hold  of  the  moon,"  is  not  much  in  the 
character  of  those  sylvans,  has  been  judiciously  metamor- 
phosed by  Milton  to  an  attendant  .spirit ;  and  a  more  austere 
as  well  as  more  uniform  language  has  been  given  to  the  speak- 
ers. But  Milton  has  borrowed  largely  from  the  imagination 
of  his  predecessor ;  and,  by  quoting  the  lyric  pai'ts  of  tlie 
Faithful  S/iepherdess,  it  would  be  easy  to  deceive  any  one  not 
accurately  familiar  with  the  songs  of  Comus.  They  abound 
with  that  rapid  succession  of  ideal  scenery,  that  darting  of  tlie 
poet's  fancy  from  earth  to  heaven,  those  picturesque  and  novel 
metaphors,  which  distinguish  much  of  the  poetry  of  this  age, 

be  found ;  and  I  believe  that  it  is  a  sub-         [Mr-   Dyce  concur.s  with  Mr.  Spalding 

ject  upon  wliiili  tliure  will  long  be  a  dif-  "s  to  the  share  of  Shakspeare,  which  they 

ference  of  opinion.  both  think  to  have  been  the  first,  and  a 

[Coleridi^e  has  said,  "  I  have  no  doubt  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  tilth,  but  not  much 

whatever,  that  the  first  act  and  the  first  of  the  intermediate  parts.     The  h_vpoth« 

scene  of  the  sncoud  act  cf  the  Two  Noble  sis  of  a  joint  production  is  open  to  mucb 

Kinsmeji,  are  Shakspeare's." — Table  Talk  difficulty,    whirh    Mr.    Pvce    hardly    ro- 

vol.  ii   p    119— 1S4'2.]  '  moT.-;^  —  1RI7  I 
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and  which  are  ultimately,  perhaps,  in  great  measure  referable 
to  Shakspeare. 

78.  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife  is  among  the  superior 
Rule  a  Wife  co^iedics  of  its  class.  That  it  has  a  prototype  ou 
and  Have     the  Spanish  theatre  must  appear  likely ;  but  I  should 

be  surprised  if  the  variety  and  spirit  of  character, 
the  vivacity  of  humor,  be  not  chiefly  due  to  our  own  authors.^ 
Every  personage  in  this  comedy  is  drawn  with  a  vigorous 
pencil ;  so  that  it  requires  a  good  company  to  be  well  repre- 
sented. It  is  indeed  a  mere  picture  of  roguery ;  for  even 
Leon,  the  only  character  for  whom  we  can  feel  any  sort  of 
interest,  has  gained  his  ends  by  stratagem :  but  his  gallant 
spirit  redeems  this  in  our  indulgent  views  of  dramatic  mo- 
rality, and  we  are  justly  pleased  with  the  discomfiture  of 
fraud  and  effrontery  in  Estifania  and  Margarita. 

79.  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  is  very  diverting, 
Some  other  and  more  successful,  perhaps,  than  any  previous 
plays.  attempt  to  introduce  a  drama  within  a  drama.  I 
should  hardly  except  the  Introduction  to  the  Taming  of  a 
Shrew.  Tlie  burlesque,  though  very  ludicrous,  does  not  trans- 
gress all  bounds  of  probability.  The  Wild-goose  Chase,  The 
Chances,  The  Humorous  Lieutenant,  Women  Pleased,  Wit 
without  Money,  Monsieur  Thomas,  and  several  other  come- 
dies, deserve  to  be  praised  for  the  usual  excellences  of  Flet- 
cher,—  his  gayety,  his  invention,  his  ever-varying  rapidity  of 
dialogue  and  incident.  None  are  without  his  defects  ;  and  we 
may  add,  what  is  not  in  fairness  to  be  called  a  defect  of 
his,  since  it  applies  perhajJS  to  every  dramatic  writer  except 
Shakspeare  and  Moliere,  that,  being  cast  as  it  were  in  a 
common  mould,  we  find  both  a  monotony  in  reading  several 
of  these  plays,  and  a  difficulty  of  distinguishing  them  in  re- 
membrance. 

80.  The  later  writers,  those  especially  after  the  Restora- 
tion, did  not  fail  to  appropriate  many  of  the  inventions  of 
Fletcher.  He  and  his  colleague  are  the  proper  foundei"S  of 
our  comedy  of  intrigue,  which  prevailed  through  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  the  comedy  of  Wycherley,  Dryden,  Behn, 
and  Shadwell.  Tlieir  manner,  if  not  their  actual  plots,  may 
still  be  observed  in  many  pieces  that  are  produced  on  our 
stage.     But  few  of  those  imitatoi-s  came  up  to  the  spriglit- 

1  [It  is  taken,  in  part,  from  one  of  the  novels  of  Cerrantes.  See  Mr.  Dyce's  Intro* 
duction,  p.  7.  — 1847. J 
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liness  of  their  model.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  it  is  rarely 
practicable  to  adapt  any  one  of  his  comedies  to  representa- 
tion, without  such  clianges  as  destroy  their  original  raciness, 
and  dilute  the  geniality  of  their  wit. 

81.  There  has  not  been  much  curiosity  to  investigate  the 
sources  of  his  humorous  plays.  A  few  are  historical ;  o^jg,„  ^f 
but  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  Spanish  stage  Fi^tcher'i 
of  Lope  de  Vega  and  his  contemporaries  often  fur-  ^  ^^' 
nished  the  subject,  and  perhaps  many  of  the  scenes,  to  his 
comedies.  These  possess  all  the  characteristics  ascribed  to 
the  comedies  of  intrigue  so  popular  in  tliat  country.  The 
scene,  too,  is  more  conniionly  laid  in  Spain,  and  the  costume 
of  Spanish  manners  and  sentiments  more  closly  observed, 
than  we  should  expect  from  the  invention  of  Englishmen. 
It  would  be  worth  the  leisure  of  some  lover  of  theatrical  lite- 
rature to  search  the  collection  of  Lope  de  Vega's  works,  and, 
if  possible,  the  other  Spanish  writers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  in  order  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  our  two  di-amatists. 
Sometimes  they  may  have  had  recourse  to  novels.  The  Little 
French  Lawyer  seems  to  indicate  such  an  origin.  Nothing 
had  as  yet  been  produced,  I  believe,  on  the  French  stage, 
from  which  it  could  have  been  derived ;  but  the  story  and 
most  of  the  characters  are  manifestly  of  French  derivation. 
The  comic  humor  of  La  Writ,  in  this  play,  we  may  ascribe 
to  the  invention  of  Fletcher  himself.^ 

82.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable,  that  the  entire  plot  was 
sometimes  original.  Fertile  as  their  invention  was,  Defects  of 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  in  furnishing  the  inci-  '*»«"■  pi"'« 
dents  of  their  rapid  and  animated  comedies,  we  may  believe 
the  fable  itself  to  have  sometimes  sprung  from  no  other  source. 
It  seems,  indeed,  now  and  then,  as  if  the  authors  had  gone 
forward  with  no  very  clear  determination  of  their  catastrophe  ; 
there  is  a  want  of  unity  in  the  conception,  a  want  of  consist- 

'  Drytlen  reckons   this  play   with    the  [Tn  this  conjecture  I  have  been  mista- 

Spanisli  Curate,  the  Chances,  and  llule  a  ken:  the  plot,  Ijingbaine  says,  is  borrowed 

Wife  and  Have  a  Wife,  anions  those  which  from  the  Spanish  Kogue  of  Guzman  d'AI- 

he   supposes  to   be  dniwn   from   Spanish  faraehe ;    and   Mr.    Dyce    adds   that   this 

novels.     Essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry,  p.  204.  writer  took   it  from  an   older  novel,   by 

By  novels  we  should  probably  understand  Ma.succio    Salernitano.      Beaumont     and 

plays ;    for  those  which  he  mentions  are  Fletcher  have,  however,  greatly  improved 

little  in   the    style    of   novels.     But   the  the  story.     Dyce's  Bcjiuniont  and  Fletch- 

Liltle  French  Lawyer  h.as  all  the  appear-  er,  vol.  iii.  p.  459.     See,  too,  what  is  said 

ance    of   coming   from  a   French   novel :  above,   on  the  same  authority,  as  to  th« 

the  scene  lies  in  Krance,  and  I  see  nothing  Spanish  Curate.  —  1847.] 
Spanish   about  it.      Dryden   was  seldom 
well  informed  about  the  early  stage 

VOL.  in.  21 
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ency  in  the  characters,  which  appear  sometimes  rather  in- 
tended to  surprise  by  incongruity,  than  framed  upon  a  definite 
model.  That  of  Ruy  Diaz  in  the  Island  Princess,  of  whona 
it  is  hard  to  say  whether  he  is  a  brave  man  or  a  coward, 
or  alternately  one  and  the  other,  is  an  instance  to  which 
many  more  might  easily  be  added.'  In  the  Bloody  Brother, 
Rollo  sends  to  execution  one  of  his  counsellors,  whose  daughter 
Edith  vainly  interferes  in  a  scene  of  great  pathos  and  effect. 
In  the  progress  of  the  drama,  she  arms  herself  to  take  away 
the  tyrant's  life :  the  whole  of  her  character  has  been  con- 
sistent and  energetic ;  when  Fletcher,  to  the  reader's  astonisli- 
mcnt,  thinks  fit  to  imitate  the  scene  between  Richard  and 
Lady  Anne  ;  and  the  ignominious  fickleness  of  that  lady,  whom 
Shakspeare  with  wonderful  skill,  but  in  a  manner  not  quite 
pleasing,  sacrifices  to  the  better  display  of  the  cunning  crook- 
back,  is  here  transfen-ed  to  the  heroine  of  the  play,  and  the 
very  character  upon  whom  its  interest  ought  to  depend. 
Edith  is  on  the  point  of  giving  up  her  purpose,  when,  some 
others  in  the  conspiracy  coming  in,  she  recovers  herself 
enough  to  exhort  them  to  strike  the  blow.^ 

83.  The  sentiments  and  style  of  Fletcher,  where  not  con 

cealed  by  obscurity,  or  corruption  of  the  text,  are 
ments  and  very  dramatic.  We  cannot  deny  that  the  depths  of 
matic'*^^      Shakspeare's  mind  were  often  unfathomable  by  an 

audience :  the  bow  was  drawn  by  a  matchless  hand ; 
but  the  shaft  went  out  .of  sight.  All  might  listen  to  Flet- 
cher's pleasing,  though  not  profound  or  vigorous,  language ; 
his  thoughts  are  noble,  and  tinged  with  the  ideality  of  romance, 
his  metaphors  vivid,  though  sometimes  too  forced ;  he  pos- 
sesses the  idiom  of  English  without  much  pedantry,  though 
in  many  passages  he  strains  it  beyond  common  use ;  his  versi- 
fication, though  studiously  irregular,  is  often  rhythmical  and 
sweet.  Yet  we  are  seldom  arrested  by  striking  beauties ; 
good  lines  occur  in  every  page,  fine  ones  but  rarely :  we 
lay  down  the  volume  with  a  sense  of  admiration  of  what  we 
have  read,  but  little  of  it  remains  distinctly  in  the  memory. 
Fletcher   is  not   much    quoted,  and   has  not   even   afforded 

•  Hotrou.  in  his  Wenceslas,  as  we  have  of  their  contenticns  with  men.     But  lion- 

«Iready  observed,  has  done  something  of  esses  are  become  very  good  piiint«,rs ;  and 

the  game  Idnd :  it  may  have  been  meant  it  is  but  through  their  '■leniency  that  w« 

as  an  ungenerous  and  calumnious  attack  are  not  delineated  in  such  .h  style  as  would 

on  tlie  constancy  of  tlie  female  sex.     If  avenge    them    for    the    injuries  a'  theM 

lions   were    painters,   the  old  fable   says,  tnigedians. 
they  would  exliibit  a  very  different  view 
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copious  materials  to  those  who  cull  the  beauties  of  ancient 
lore. 

84.  In  variety  of  character,  there  can  be  no  comparison  be- 
tween Fletcher  and  Shaksjjcare.  A  few  types  retui-n  Their  cha- 
upon  us  in  the  former:  an  old  general,  proud  of  his  '^'''ers. 
wars,  faithful  and  passionate ;  a  voluptuous  and  arbitrary 
king  (for  his  princi|)les  of  obedience  do  not  seem  to  have 
inspired  him  with  much  confidence  in  royal  virtues)  ;  a  sup- 
ple courtier,  a  high-spirited  youth,  or  one  more  gentle  in 
manners  but  not  less  stout  in  action ;  a  lady,  fierce  and  not 
always  very  modest  in  her  chastity,  repelling  the  solicitations 
of  licentiousness;  another  impudently  vicious, — form  the  usual 
pictiu'es  for  his  canvas.  Add  to  these,  for  the  lighter  comedy, 
an  araor-ous  old  man,  a  gay  spendthrift,  and  a  few  more  of  tJie 
staple  chai-acters  of  the  stage,  and  we  have  the  materials  of 
Fletcher's  dramatic  world.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  we 
compare  him  only  with  Shakspeare  ;  and  that,  as  few  drama- 
tists have  been  more  co|)ious  than  Fletcher,  few  have  beeu 
so  mucli  called  upon  for  inventions,  in  which  the  custom  of  the 
theatre  has  not  exacted  much  originality.  The  great  fertility 
of  his  mind  in  new  combinations  of  circumstance  gives  as 
much  a[>pearance  of  novelty  to  the  personages  themselves  as  an 
unrefiecting  audience  requires.  In  works  of  fiction,  even 
those  which  are  read  in  the  closet,  this  variation  of  the  mere 
dress  of  a  character  is  generally  found  sufficient  for  the 
public. 

85.  The  tragedies  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  by  which  our 
ancestors  seem  to  have  meant  only  plays  wherein  Their  tra- 
any  one  of  the  personages,  or  at  least  one  whom  the  s*"'^** 
spectator  would  wish  to  keep  alive,  dies  on  the  stage,  are  not 
vei-y  numerous  ;  but  in  them  we  have  as  copious  an  effusion  of 
blood  as  any  contemporary  dramas  sujjply.  The  conclusion, 
indeed,  of  these,  and  of  the  tragi-comedies,  which  form  a 
larger  class,  is  generally  mismanaged.  A  propensity  to  take 
the  audience  by  surprise  leads  often  to  an  unnatural  and  un- 
satisfactory catastrophe :  it  seems  their  aim  to  disappoint 
common  expectation,  to  baflfle  reasonable  conjecture,  to  mock 
natural  sympathy."  This  is  frequently  the  practice  of  our 
modern  novelists,  who  find  no  better  resource  in  the  poverty 
of  their  invention  to  gratify  the  jaded  palate  of  the  world. 

8G.  The  comic  talents  of  these  authors  far  exceeded  their  . 
skill  in   tragedy.     In  comedy  they  founded  a  new  school,  at 
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least  in  England,  the  vestiges  of  which  are  still  to  be  traced  in 
Inferior  to  '^"'"  theatre.  Tlieir  plays  are  at  once  distinguishable 
their  com-  from  tliose  of  their  contemporaries  by  the  regard 
*  "^^'  to  dramatic  effect  which  influenced  the  writer's  im- 

agination. Though  not  personally  connected  with  the  stage, 
they  had  its  picture  ever  before  their  eyes.  Ilcnce  their  in- 
cidents are  numerous  and  striking ;  their  characters  sometimes 
slightly  sketched,  not  drawn,  like  those  of  Jonson,  from  a  pre- 
conceived design,  but  preserving  that  degree  of  individual 
distinctness  which  a  common  audience  requires,  and  often 
highly  liumorous  without  extravagance ;  their  language  bril- 
liant with  v/it ;  their  measure,  though  they  do  not  make  great 
use  of  prose,  very  lax  and  rapid,  runiiing  frequently  to  lines 
of  thirteen  and  fourteen  syllables.  Few  of  their  comedies 
are  without  a  mixture  of  grave  sentiments  or  elevated  charac- 
ters ;  and,  thougli  there  is  much  to  condemn  in  their  indecency 
and  even  licentiousness  of  principle,  they  never  descend  to  the 
coarse  buffoonery  not  unfrequent  in  their  age.  Never  were 
dramatic  poets  more  thoroughly  gentlemen,  according  to  the 
standard  of  their  times ;  and,  when  we  consider  the  court  of 
James  I.,  we  may  say  that  they  were  above  that  standard.^ 

87.  The  best  of  Fletcher's  characters  are  female,  he 
Their  fe-  Wanted  that  large  sweep  of  reflection  and  experi- 
maiecha-  encc  whicli  is  required  for  the  greater  diversity  of 
racters.  ^j^^  other  sex.  None  of  his  women  delight  us  like 
Imogen  and  Desdemona ;  but  he  has  many  Imogens  and  Des- 
demonas  of  a  fainter  type.  Spacelia,  Zenocia,  Celia,  Aspasia, 
Evanthe,  Lucina,  Ordella,  Oriana,  present  the  picture  that 
cannot  be  greatly  varied  without  departing  from  its  essence, 
but  which  never  can  be  repeated  too  often  to  please  us,  of 
faithful,  tender,  self-denying  female  love,  superior  to  every 
thing  but  virtue.  Nor  is  he  less  successful,  generally,  in  the 
contrast  of  minds  stained  by  guilty  passion,  though  in  this  he 

*  "  Their  plots  were  generally  more  re-  them  arrived  to  its  highest  perfection : 

gular  than  Shakspeare's,  especially  those  what  words  have  since  been  tjiken  in,  are 

which  were  made  before  Beaumont's  death  ;  rather  superfluous  than  ornamental.  Their 

and    they   understood  and    imitated   the  plays  are  now  the  most  pleasant  and  fre- 

couversation  of  gentlemen  much  better ;  quent  entertainments  of  the  stage  ;    two 

whose   mid  debaucheries,  and  quickness  of  theirs  being-iictej  through  the  year  for 

of  wit   in  repartees,  no  poet  before  them  one  of  Sliakspeare's  or  .Jonson's  :  the  rea- 

could  paint  as  they  have  done.     Uumor,  son  is,  because  there  is  a  certain  gayety  in 

wliich  Ben  Jonson  derived  from  particular  their  comedies,  and  pathos  in  their  more 

persons .  they  made  it  not  their  business  to  serious  i)lays,  which  suits  generally  with  all 

describe:  they  represented  all  the  passions  men's  humors.     Shakspeare's  language  ia 

very   lively,  but,  above  al'i,  love.     I   am  likewise  a  little  obsolete,  and  Jonson' s  wit 

apt   to  believe  the  English  language  in  falls  short  of  theirs."  —  Dryden,  p.  101. 
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sometimes  exaprgerates  the  outline  till  it  borders  on  caricature. 
But  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  in  Fletclier  the  strong  conceptions  of 
Shakspeare,  the  Shylocks,  tlie  Lears,  the  Othellos.  Schlegel 
has  well  said,  that  "  scarce  any  thing  has  been  wanting  to  give 
a  place  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  among  the  great  drama- 
tists of  Europe  but  more  of  seriousness  and  depth,  and  the 
regulating  judgment  which  prescribes  the  due  limits  in  every 
part  of  composition."  It  was  for  want  of  the  former  qualities 
that  they  conceive  nothing  in  tragedy  very  forcibly ;  for  want 
of  the  latter,  that  they  spoil  their  first  conception  by  extrava- 
gance and  incongruity.^ 

88.  The  reputation  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  was  at  its 
height,  and  most  of  their  plays  had  been  given  to  the  stage, 
when  a  worthy  inheritor  of  their  mantle  appeared  in  Philip 
Massingei-.  Of  his  extant  dramas,  the  Virgin  Martyr,  pub- 
lished in  1622,  seems  to  be  the  earliest:  but  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  several  are  lost ;  and  even  this  tragedy  may 
have  been  represented  some  years  before.  The  far  greater 
part  of  his  remaining  pieces  followed  within  ten  years :  the 
Bashful  Lover,  which  is  the  latest  now  known,  was  written  in 
1636.  Massinger  was  a  gentleman,  but  in  the  service,  ac- 
cording to  the  language  of  those  times,  of  the  Pembroke 
family ;  his  education  was  at  the  university,  his  acquaintance 
both  with  books  and  with  the  manners  of  the  court  is  familiar, 
his  style  and  sentiments  are  altogether  those  of  a  man  pol- 
ished by  intercourse  of  good  society. 

89.  Neither  in  his  own  age  nor  in  modern  times  does  Mas- 
ginger  seem  to  have  been  put  on  a  level  with  Fletcher  or 
Jonson.  Several  of  his  plays,  as  has  been  just  observed,  are 
said  to  have  perished  in  manuscript :  few  were  represented 
after  the  Restoration ;  and  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  his 
having  met  with  more  than  one  editor  who  has  published  his 

•  "  Shakspeare,"  says  Dryden,  "  ■writ  To  conclude  all,  he  was  a  limb  of  Shak- 
better  between  man  and  man,  i'letcher  spe.are."  —  p.  301.  This  comparison  is 
betwixt  man  and  woman ;  consequently  rather  generally  than  strictly  just,  as  is 
the  one  described  friendship  better,  the  often  the  case  with  the  criticisms  of  Dry- 
other,  love:  yet  Sh.akspeare  taught  Fletch-  den.  That  Fletcher  wrote  better  than 
er  to  write  love,  and  Juliet  and  Desdemona  Shakspeare  "between  man  and  woman." 
are  originals.  It  is  true  the  scholar  had  or  in  displaying  love,  will  be  granted  when 
the  softest  soul,  but  the  master  had  the  he  shall  be  shown  to  have  excelled  Ferdi- 
kinder.  .  .  .  Shakspeare  had  an  universal  nand  and  Miranda,  or  Posthumus  and 
mind,  which  comprehended  all  chiinicters  Imogen.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
and  pa-ssions ;  Fletcher,  a  more  confined  unjust  to  deny  him  credit  for  having 
and  limited :  for  though  he  treated  love  in  sometimes  touched  the  stronger  emotions, 
perfection,  yet  honor,  ambition,  revenge,  especially  honor  and  ambition,  with  great 
and  generally  all  the  stronger  passions,  skill,  though  much  inferior  to  that  of 
he  either  touched  not,  or  not  masterly.  Shakspeare 
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collect ed  works  in  a  convenient  form,  that  he  is  become  tol 
ernbly  familiar  to  the  jreneral  reader.  He  is,  however,  far 
more  intelligible  than  Fletcher:  his  text  has  not  given  so 
much  embarrassment  from  corruption,  and  his  general  style 
is  as  perspicuous  as  we  ever  find  it  in  the  dramatic  poets  of 
that  age.  Tlie  obscure  passages  in  IMassinger,  after  the  care 
that  GitFord  ha:^  taken,  are  by  no  means  frequent. 

90.  Five  of  his  sixteen  plays  are  tragedies,  that  is,  ai'e 
General  Concluded  in  death :  of  the  rest,  no  one  belongs  to 
nature  of     the  class  of  mere  comedy,  but  by  the  depth  of  the 

rama.  jj^^(ij.gg^^  ^]^q  danger  of  the  virtuous,  or  the  atrocity 
of  the  vicious  characters,  as  well  as  the  elevation  of  tlie  gen- 
eral style,  must  be  ranked  witli  the  serious  drama,  or,  as  it 
was  commonly  termed,  tragi-comedy.  A  shade  of  melancholy 
tinges  the  Avritings  of  INIassinger;  liut  he  sacrifices  less  than 
his  contemporaries  to  the  public  taste  for  superfluous  blood- 
shed on  the  stage.  In  several  of  his  plays,  such  as  the 
Picture  or  the  Renegado,  where  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
determine  the  catastro]ihe  towards  ti-agedy,  he  has  preferred 
to  break  the  clouds  Avith  the  radiance  of  a  setting  sun.  He 
consulted  in  this  his  own  genius,  not  eminently  pathetic  nor 
energetic  enough  to  display  the  utmost  intensity  of  emotion, 
but  abounding  in  sweetness  and  dignity,  apt  to  delineate  the 
loveliness  of  virtue,  and  to  delight  in  its  recompense  after 
trial.  It  has  been  surmised,  that  the  religion  of  Massinger 
was  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  a  conjecture  not  im- 
probable, though,  considering  the  ascetic  and  imaginative 
piety  which  then  prevailed  in  that  of  England,  we  need  not 
absolutely  go  so  far  for  his  turn  of  thought  in  the  Virgin 
Martyr  or  the  Renegado. 

91.  The  most  striking  excellence  of  this  poet  is  his  con- 
His  deiinea-  ception  of  character ;  and  in  this  I  must  incline  to 
tious  of  place  him  above  Fletcher,  and,  if  I  may  venture 
c  arac  r.  ^^  ^^^  j^^  even  abovc  Jonson.  He  is  free  from  the 
hard  outline  of  the  one,  and  the  negligent  looseness  of  the 
other.  He  has  indeed  no  great  variety,  and  sometimes  re- 
peats, with  such  bare  modifications  as  the  story  demands,  the 
type  of  liis  first  design.  Thus  the  extravagance  of  conjugal 
affection  is  portrayed,  feeble  in  Theodosius,  frantic  in  Domi- 
tian,  selfish  in  Sforza,  sus])icious  in  Mathias  ;  and  the  same 
impulses  of  doting  love  return  upon  us  in  the  guilty  eulogies 
of  Mallefort  on  his  daughter.     The  vindictive  hypocrisy  of 
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Montreville  in  the  Unnatural  Combat  has  nearly  its  counter- 
part in  that  of  Francesco  in  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  is  again 
displayed  with  more  striking  success  in  Luke.  This  last 
villain,  indeed,  and  that  original,  masterly,  inimital)le  con- 
ception. Sir  Giles  Overreach,  are  sufficient  to  establish  the 
rank  of  Massinger  in  this  great  province  of  dramatic  art. 
But  his  own  disposition  led  him  more  willingly  to  pictures  of 
moral  beauty.  A  peculiar  refinement,  a  mixture  of  gentle- 
ness and  benignity  with  noble  daring,  belong  to  some  of  his 
favorite  characters,  to  Pisander  in  the  Bondman,  to  An- 
tonio in  A  Very  Woman,  to  Charolois  in  the  Fatal  Dowry. 
It  may  be  readily  supposed,  that  his  female  characters  are  not 
wanting  in  these  graces.  It  seems  to  me,  that  he  has  more 
variety  in  his  women  than  in  the  other  sex,  and  that  they  are 
less  mannered  than  the  heroines  of  Fletcher.  A  slight  degree 
of  error  or  passion  in  Sophia,  Eudocia,  JNIarcelia,  without 
weakening  our  sympathy,  serves  both  to  prevent  the  monoto- 
ny of  perpetual  rectitude,  so  often  insipid  in  fiction,  and  to 
bring  forward  the  development  of  the  story. 

92.  The  subjects  chosen  by  Massinger  are  sometimes  his- 
torical ;  but  others  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  uu  gub- 
French  or  Italian  novels,  and  tliose  so  obscure  that  J***^- 
his  editor  Gilford,  a  man  of  much  reading  and  industry,  has 
seldom  traced  them.  This,  indeed,  was  an  usual  practice  of 
our  ancient  dramatists.  Their  works  have,  consequently,  a 
romantic  character,  presenting  as  little  of  the  regular  Plau- 
tine  comedy  as  of  the  Greek  forms  of  tragedy.  They  are 
merely  novels  in  action,  following  probably  their  models  with 
no  great  variation,  except  the  lower  and  ligliter  episodes 
which  it  was  always  more  or  less  necessary  to  combine  with 
the  story.  It  is  from  this  choice  of  subjects,  perhaps,  as 
much  as  from  the  peculiar  temper  of  the  poets,  that  love  is 
the  predominant  aifection  of  the  mind  which  they  display ; 
not  cold  and  conventional,  as  we  commonly  find  it  on  the 
French  stage,  but  sometimes,  as  the  novelists  of  the  South 
were  prone  to  delineate  its  emotions,  fiery,  irresistible,  and 
almost  resembling  the  fatalism  of  ancient  tragedy ;  sometimes 
a  subdued  captive  at  the  chariot  wheels  of  honor  or  religion. 
The  range  of  human  passion  is,  consequently,  far  less  exten- 
sive than  in  Shakspeare ;  but  the  variety  of  circumstance,  and 
the  modifications  of  the  paramount  affection  itself,  corapen* 
Bated  for  this  deficiency. 
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93.  Next  to  the  grace  and  dignity  of  sentiment  in  IMassin- 
Beautyof  ger,  we  must  praise  those  quaUties  in  his  style. 
his  style.  Every  modern  critic  has  been  struck  by  the  pecuhar 
beauty  of  his  language.  In  his  hai-monious  swell  of  numbers, 
in  his  pure  and  genuine  idiom,  which  a  text,  by  good  fortune 
and  the  diligence  of  its  last  editor,  far  less  corrupt  than  that 
of  Fletcher,  enables  us  to  enjoy,  we  find  an  unceasing  charm. 
The  poetical  talents  of  Massinger  were  very  considerable,  his 
taste  superior  to  that  of  his  contemporaries ;  the  coloring  of 
his  imagery  is  rarely  overcharged ;  a  certain  redundancy,  as 
some  may  account  it,  gives  fulness,  or  what  the  painters  call 
impasto,  to  his  style,  and,  if  it  might  not  always  conduce  to 
effect  on  the  stage,  is  on  the  whole  suitable  to  the  character 
of  his  composition.^ 

94.  The  comic  powers  of  this  writer  are  not  on  a  level 
Inferiority  ^^^^^*  ^^®  scrious :  with  some  degree  of  humorous 
of  iiis  comic  conception,  he  is  too  apt  to  aim  at  exciting  ridicule 
powers.  1^^  caricature  ;  and  his  dialogue  wants  altogether  the 
sparkling  wit  of  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher.  Whether  from  a 
consciousness  of  this  defect,  or  from  an  unhappy  compliance 
with  the  viciousness  of  the  age,  no  writer  is  more  contaminat- 
ed by  gross  indecency.  It  belongs  indeed  chiefly,  not  per- 
haps exclusively,  to  the  characters  he  would  render  odious  ; 
but  upon  them  he  has  bestowed  this  flower  of  our  early  thea- 
tre with  no  sparing  hand.  Few,  it  must  be  said,  of  his  plays 
are  incapable  of  representation  merely  on  this  account ;  and 
the  offence  is  therefore  more  incurable  in  Fletcher. 

95.  Among  the  tragedies  of  Massinger,  I  should   incline 
fh-   ^'^  prefer  the  Duke   of  Milan.     The  plot   borrows 

tragedies  cnough  from  history  to  give  it  dignity,  and  to  coun- 
^rticuiar-  terbalance  in  some  measure  the  predominance  of  the 
passion  of  love  which  the  invented  parts  of  the  dra- 
ma exhibit.  The  characters  of  Sforza,  Marcelia,  and  Fi-an- 
cesco,  are  in  Massinger's  best  manner ;  the  story  is  skilfully 
and  not  improbably  developed ;  the  pathos  is  deeper  than  we 
generally  find  in  his  writings ;    the  eloquence  of  language, 

'  [I  quote  the  following  criticism  from  loquial  language  is  left  at  the  greatest 

Coleridge,  without  thoroughly  assenting  distance ;    yet    something    of  it    is    yre- 

to  it:    "The  styles  of  Massinger's  plays  served,  to  render  the  dialogue  probable: 

and  the   Samson   Agonistes  are   the   two  in  Massinger  the  style  is  differenced,  but 

extremes   of   the  arc   within   which    the  differenced  in  the  smallest  degree  possible, 

diction  of  dramatic  poetry  may  oscillate,  from  animated  conversation,  by  the  vein 

Shakspeiire  in  his  great  plays  is  the  mid-  of  poetry."  —  Table  Talk,  ^»\.  ii.  p.  121.— 

point.      In    the    Samson  Agonistes,   col-  1812.] 
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especially  in  the  celebrated  speech  of  Sforza  before  the  Empe- 
ror, has  never  been  suiTDassed  by  him.  Many,  liowever,  place 
the  Fatal  Dowry  still  higher.  This  tragedy  furnished  Rowe 
vrith  the  story  of  his  Fair  Penitent.  The  superiority  of  the 
original,  except  in  suitableness  for  representation,  has  long 
been  acknowledged.  In  the  Unnatural  Combat,  prol)ably 
among  the  earliest  of  Massinger's  works,  we  find  a  greater 
energy,  a  bolder  strain  of  figiirative  poetry,  more  command  of 
terror,  and  perhaps  of  pity,  than  in  any  other  of  his  dramas. 
But  tlie  dark  sliadows  of  crime  and  misery  wliich  overspread 
tliis  tragedy  belong  to  rather  an  earlier  period  of  the  English 
stage  than  that  of  Massinger,  and  were  not  congenial  to  Ids 
temper.  In  the  Virgin  JNIartyr,  he  has  followed  the  Spanish 
model  of  religious  Autos,  witli  many  graces  of  language  and  a 
beautiful  display  of  Christian  heroism  in  Dorothea ;  but  the 
tragedy  is  in  many  respects  unpleasing. 

96.  The  Picture,  The  Bondman,  and  A  Very  Woman,  may 
be  reckoned  among  the  best  of  the  tragi-comedies  of  And  of  his 
Massinger.  But  the  general  merits  as  well  as  ''"^*"'  p'-'^J^- 
defects  of  tliis  writer  are  perceptible  in  all ;  and  the  difference 
between  these  and  the  rest  is  not  such  as  to  be  apparent  to 
every  reader.  Two  others  are  distinguishable  as  more  Eng- 
lish than  the  rest ;  the  scene  lies  at  home,  and  in  the  age  ; 
and  to  these  the  common  voice  has  assigned  a  superiority. 
They  are  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts  and  The  City 
Madam.  A  character  drawn,  as  it  appears,  from  reality,  and, 
though  darkly  wicked,  not  beyond  tlie  province  of  the  higher 
comedy,  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  gives  the  former  drama  a  strik- 
ing originality  and  an  impressive  vigor.  It  retains,  alone 
among  the  productions  of  Massinger,  a  place  on  the  stage. 
Gilford  inclines  to  prefer  the  City  Madam  ;  which,  no  doubt, 
by  the  masterly  delineation  of  Luke,  a  villain  of  a  different 
order  from  Overreach,  and  a  larger  portion  of  comic  humor 
and  satire  than  is  usual  with  this  writer,  may  dispute  the 
palm.  But  there  seems  to  be  more  violent  improbability  in 
tlie  conduct  of  the  plot,  than  in  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old 
Debts. 

97.  Massinger,  as  a  tragic  writer,  appears  to  me  second 
only  to  Shakspeare :    in  the  higher  comedy,  I  can 
hardly  think  him  inferior  to  Jonson.     In   wit   and 
Sjjrightly  dialogue,  as  well  as  in  knowledge  of  theatrical  effect, 
he  lulls  very  much  below  Fletcher.     These,  however,  are  the 
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great  names  of  the  English  stage.  At  a  considerable  distance 
below  Massiuger  we  may  place  his  contemporary  John  Ford. 
In  the  choice  of  tragic  subjects  from  obscure  fictions,  which 
have  to  us  the  charm  of  entire  novelty,  they  resemble  each 
other ;  but  in  the  conduct  of  their  fable,  in  the  delineation  of 
tlieir  characters,  each  of  these  poets  has  his  distinguishing 
excellences.  "  I  know,"  says  Giiford,  "  few  things  more  ditR- 
cult  to  account  for  than  the  deep  and  lasting  impression  made 
by  the  more  tragic  portions  of  Ford's  poetry."  He  succeeds, 
however,  pretty  well  in  accounting  for  it :  the  situations  are 
awfully  interesting,  the  distress  intense,  the  thoughts  and  lan- 
guage becoming  the  expression  of  deep  sorrow.  Ford,  with 
none  of  the  moral  beauty  and  elevation  of  Massinger,  has,  in 
a  much  higher  degree,  the  power  over  teai-s  :  we  sympathize 
even  with  his  vicious  charactei-s,  with  Giovanni  and  Anna- 
bella  and  Bianca.  Love,  and  love  in  guilt  or  sorrow,  is 
almost  exclusively  the  emotion  he  portrays :  no  heroic  passion, 
no  sober  dignity,  will  be  found  in  his  tragedies.  But  he  con- 
ducts his  stories  well  and  without  confusion ;  liis  scenes  are 
often  highly  wrought  and  effective ;  his  characters,  with  no 
striking  novelty,  are  well  supported  ;  he  is  seldom  extravagant 
or  regardless  of  probability.  The  Broken  Heart  has  gene- 
rally been  reckoned  his  finest  tragedy ;  and  if  the  last  act  had 
been  better  prepared,  by  bringing  the  love  of  Calantha  for 
Ithocles  more  fully  before  the  reader  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
play,  there  would  be  very  few  passages  of  deeper  pathos  in 
our  dramatic  literature.  "  The  style  of  Ford,"  it  is  said  by 
Gifford,  "is  altogether  original  and  his  own.  Without  the 
majestic  march  which  distinguishes  the  poetry  of  Massinger, 
and  Avith  little  or  none  of  that  light  and  playful  humor  which 
characterizes  the  dialogue  of  Fletcher,  or  even  of  Shirley,  he 
is  yet  elegant  and  easy  and  harr.ionious ;  and  though  rarely 
8ul)lime,  yet  sufliciently  elevated  for  the  most  pathetic  tones 
of  that  passion  on  whose  romantic  energies  he  chiefly  delighted 
to  dwell."  Yet  he  censures  afterwards  Ford's  aftectation  of 
uncouth  phrases,  and  perplexity  of  language.  Of  comic  abili- 
ty this  writer  does  not  display  one  particle.  Nothing  can  be 
meaner  than  those  portions  of  his  dramas,  which,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  prescribed  rules  of  that  age,  he  devotes  to  the 
dialogue  of  servants  or  buffoons. 

98.  Shirley  is  a  dramatic  writer  much  inferior  to  those  who 
have  been  mentioned,  but  has  acquii-ed  some  degree  of  reputa- 
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tion,  or  at  least  notoriety  of  name,  in  consequence  of  the  new 
edition  of  his  plays.  These  are  between  twenty  and 
tliirty  in  number;  some  of  them,  however,  written 
in  conjunction  with  his  fellow-dramatists.  A  few  of  these  are 
tragedies,  a  few  are  comedies  drawn  from  P^uglish  manners ; 
but  in  the  greater  part  we  find  the  liivorite  style  of  that  age, 
the  characters  ibreign  and  of  elevated  rank,  the  interest  seri- 
ous, but  not  always  of  buskined  dignity,  the  catastrophe 
fortunate;  all.  in  short,  that  1ms  gone  under  the  vague  appel- 
lation of  ti'agi-comedy.  Shirley  has  no  originality,  no  turce 
in  conceiving  or  delineating  character,  little  of  pathos,  and  less 
perhaps  of  wit :  his  dramas  produce  no  deep  impression  in 
reading,  and  of  course  can  leave  none  in  the  memory.  But 
his  mind  was  ])oetical ;  his  better  characters,  especially  females, 
express  pure  thoughts  in  pure  language ;  he  is  never  tumid 
or  atfected,  and  seldom  obsciu-e  ;  the  incidents  succeed  rapidly  ; 
the  personages  are  numerous  ;  and  there  is  a  general  animation 
in  the  scenes,  which  causes  us  to  read  him  with  some  pleasure. 
No  very  good  play,  nor  |)ossibly  any  veiy  good  scene,  could 
be  found  in  Shirley ;  but  he  has  many  lines  of  consideralde 
beauty.  Among  his  comedies,  the  Gamesters  may  be  reckoned 
the  best.  Charles  I.  is  said  to  have  declared,  that  it  was  "  the 
best  play  he  had  seen  these  seven  years;"  and  it  has  even 
been  added,  that  the  stoiy  was  of  his  royal  suggestion.  It 
certainly  deserves  praise  both  for  language  and  construction  of 
the  plot,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  exposing  vice  to  ridicule  ; 
but  the  ladies  of  that  court,  the  fair  forms  whom  Vandyke  has 
immortalized,  must  have  been  very  difierent  indeed  from  their 
posterity  if  they  could  sit  it  through.  The  Ball,  and  also 
some  more  among  the  comedies  of  Shirley,  are  so  far  remark- 
able and  worthy  of  being  read,  that  they  bear  witness  to  a 
more  polished  elegance  of  manners,  and  a  more  free  inter- 
course in  the  higher  class,  than  we  find  in  the  comedies  of  the 
preceding  reign.  A  queen  from  France,  and  that  queen  Hen- 
rietta INIaria,  Avas  better  fitted  to  give  this  tone  than  Aime  of 
Denmark.  But  it  is  not  from  Shirley's  pictures  that  we  can 
draw  the  most  favorable  notions  of  the  morals  of  that  age. 

99.  Ileywood  is  a  writer  still  more  fertile  than  Shirley ; 
between  fortv  and  fifty  plays  are   ascribed   to   him.    ., 

fir     1  '^-  1  ,.     ,        ,  •         ,  ,     Hey  wood 

W  e  linve  mentioned  one  of  the  best  ui  the  second 
volume,  ante-dating,  perhaps,  its  appearance  by  a  few  years. 
In  tlie  English  Traveller  he  hsis  returned  to  sometliing  like 
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the  subject  of  A  Woman  killed  with  Kindness,  but  with  less 
success.  This  play  is  written  in  verse,  and  with  that  ease  and 
perspicuity,  seldom  rising  to  passion  or  figurative  poetry, 
which  distinguishes  this  dramatist.  Young  Geraldine  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  Platonic,  or  rather  inflexibly  virtu- 
ous lover,  whom  the  writers  of  this  age  delighted  to  portray. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  pronoimce  whether  the 
.lady  is  a  thorough-paced  hypocrite  in  the  first  acts,  or  falls 
from  virtue,  like  Mrs.  Frankfort,  on  the  first  solicitation  of  a 
stranger.  In  either  case,  the  character  is  unpleasing,  and,  we 
may  hope,  improbable.  The  underplot  of  this  play  is  largely 
borrowed  from  the  Mostellaria  of  Plautus,  and  is  diverting, 
though  somewhat  absurd.  Heywood  seldom  rises  to  much 
vigor  of  poetry  ;  but  his  dramatic  invention  is  ready,  his  style 
is  easy,  his  characters  do  not  transgress  the  boundaries  of 
nature,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  was  popular  in  his 
)wn  age. 

100.  Webster  belongs  to  the  first  part  of  the  reign  of 

James.  He  possessed  veiy  considerable  powers,  and 
ought  to  be  ranked,  I  think,  the  next  below  FoT-d. 
With  less  of  poetic  grace  than  Shirley,  he  had  incomparably 
more  vigor  ;  with  less  of  nature  and  simplicity  than  Heywood, 
he  had  a  more  elevated  genius  and  a  bolder  pencil.  But  the 
deep  sorrows  and  teiTors  of  tragedy  were  pecuharly  his  pio- 
vince.  "  His  imagination,"  says  his  last  editor,  "  had  a  Ibnd 
familiarity  with  objects  of  awe  and  fear.  The  silence  of  the 
sepulchre,  the  sculptures  of  marble  monuments,  the  knolling 
of  church  bells,  the  cerements  of  the  corpse,  the  yew  that 
roots  itself  in  dead  men's  graves,  are  the  illustrations  that  most 
readily  present  themselves  to  liis  imagination."  I  think  this 
well-written  sentence  a  little  one-sided,  and  hardly  doing  just- 
ice to  the  variety  of  Webster's  power ;  but,  in  fact,  he  was  as 
deeply  tainted  as  any  of  his  contemporaries  with  the  savage 
ta-ste  of  the  Italian  school,  and,  in  the  Duchess  of  Mally,  scarce- 
ly leaves  enough  on  the  stage  to  bury  the  dead. 

101.  Tliis  is  the  most  celebrated  of  AVebster's  dramas.  The 
His  Duchess  story  is  taken  from  Bandello,  and  has  all  that  accu- 
of  Maify.  mulation  of  wickedness  and  horror  which  the  Italian 
novelists  perversely  described,  and  our  tragedians  as  pervei*se- 
ly  imitated.  But  the  scenes  are  wrought  up  with  skill,  and 
produce  a  strong  impression.  Webster  has  a  suj)eriority  in 
delineating  character  above  many  of  the  old  dramatists  ;  he  i? 
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seldom  extravagant  beyond  the  limits  of  conceivable  nature  ; 
we  find  guilt,  or  even  the  atrocity,  of  human  passions,  but 
not  tliat  incaraation  of  evil  spirits  which  some  more  ordi- 
nary dramatists  loved  to  exhibit.  In  the  character  of  the 
Duchess  of  Malfy  herself,  there  wants  neitlier  originality,  nor 
skill  of  management ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  any  dramatist 
after  Shakspeare  would  have  succeeded  better  in  the  difficult 
scene  where  she  discloses  her  love  to  an  inferior.  There  is 
perhaps  a  little  failure  in  dignity  and  delicacy,  especially 
towards  the  close  ;  but  the  Duchess  of  MaUy  is  not  drawn  as 
an  Isabella  or  a  Portia :  she  is  a  love-sick  widow,  virtuous 
and  true-hearted,  but  more  intended  for  our  sympathy  than 
our  reverence. 

102.  The  White  Devil,  or  Vittoria  Corombona,  is  not 
much  inferior  in  language  and  spirit  to  the  Duchess  vittoria 
of  Malfy ;  but  the  plot  is  more  confused,  less  intei--  t^orombona. 
estiug,  and  worse  conducted.  Mr.  Dyce,  the  late  editor  of 
Webster,  praises  the  dramatic  vigor  of  the  part  of  Vittoria, 
but  justly  differs  from  Lamb,  who  speaks  of  "  the  innocence- 
resembling  boldness"  she  di^^plays  in  the  trial  scene.  It  is 
rather  a  delineation  of  desperate  guilt,  losing  in  a  counterfeited 
audacity  all  that  could  seduce  or  conciliate  the  tribunal. 
Webster's  other  plays  are  less  striking:  in  Appius  and  Vir 
ginia  he  has  done  perhaps  better  than  any  one  who  has 
attempted  a  sulyect  not  on  the  whole  very  promising  for 
tragedy ;  several  of  the  scenes  are  dramatic  and  effective ; 
the  language,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  Webster,  is  written 
so  as  to  display  an  actor's  talents,  and  he  has  followed  the 
received  history  sufficiently  to  abstain  from  any  excess  of 
slaughter  at  the  close.  Webster  is  not  without  comic  wit,  as 
well  as  a  power  of  imagination  :  his  plays  have  lately  met 
with  an  editor  of  tji^te  enough  to  admire  his  beauties,  aud  not 
very  over-partial  in  estimating  them. 

103.  Below  AVebster,  we  might  enumerate  a  long  list  of 
dramatists  under  the  fii'st  Stuarts.  Marstou  is  a  tumid  and 
ranting  tragedian,  a  wholesale  dealer  in  murdei-s  and  ghosts. 
Chapman,  who  assisted  Ben  .Jonson  and  some  others  in  com- 
edy, deserves  but  limited  praise  for  his  Bussy  d'Amboise. 
The  style  in  this  and  in  all  his  tragedies  is  extravagantly 
hyperbolical :  he  is  not  very  dramatic,  nor  has  any  power  of 
exciting  emotion  except  in  those  who  sympathize  with  a  tumid 
pride  and   self-confidence.     Yet  he  has  more  tliiuking  thuu 
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many  of  the  old  dramatists ;  and  the  praise  of  one  of  his 
critics,  though  strongly  worded,  is  not  without  some  founda- 
tion, that  we  "  seldom  find  richer  contemplations  on  the  nature 
of  man  and  the  world."  There  is  also  a  poetic  impetuosity  in 
Chapman,  such  as  has  redeemed  his  translation  of  Homer,  by 
which  we  are  hurried  along.  His  tragi -comedies,  All  Fools 
and  The  Gentleman  Usher,  are  perhaps  sii]jerior  to  his  trage- 
dies.^ Rowley  and  Le  Tourueur,  especially  the  formei*,  have 
occasionally  good  lines  ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  they  were  very 
superior  dramatists.  Rowley,  however,  was  often  in  comic 
partnership  with  Massinger.  Dekker  merits  a  higher  rank : 
he  co-operated  with  Massinger  in  some  of  his  plays,  and  mani- 
fests in  his  own  some  energy  of  passion  and  some  comic 
humor.  Middleton  belongs  to  this  lower  chiss  of  dramatic 
writers  :  his  tragedy  entitled  "  Women  beware  Women  "  is 
founded  on  the  stoiy  of  Bianca  Capjjello ;  it  is  full  of  action, 
but  the  characters  are  all  too  vicious  to  be  interesting,  and 
the  laugiuige  does  not  rise  much  above  mediocrity.  In  come- 
dy, Middleton  deserves  more  praise.  "  A  Trick  to  catch  the 
Old  One,"  and  several  others  that  bear  his  name,  are  amusing 
and  spirited.  But  Middleton  wrote  chielly  in  coujuuctJon 
with  others,  and  sometimes  with  Jousou  and  Massinger. 

1  Chapman  is  well   reviewed,  and  at  length,  in  an  article  of  the  Betrcepe'"*w 
Review,  vol.  iv    p-  333,  and  again  in  vol.  T. 
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Section  I. 

Italian  'Writers — Boccalini — Grammatical  and  Critical  Works  —  Gracian  —  Frenco 
Writers— Balzac — Voiture  —  French  Academy  —  Vaugelas  —  Patru  and  IjC  Jlaistra 
—  Style  of  English  Prose  —  Earl  of  Essex—  KuoUes  —  Several  other  English  Writers 

1.  It  would  be  vain  probably  to  inquire  from  what  general 
causes  we  should  ileduce  the  decline  of  taste  in  Italy,  pceiine  of 
None,  at  lejist,  have  occurred  to  my  mind,  relating  taste  in 
to  political  or  social  circumstances,  upon  which  we  ^' 
could  build  more  than  one  of  those  sophistical  theories  which 
assume  a  casual  relation  between  any  concomitant  events. 
Bad  taste,  in  fact,  whether  in  literature  or  tlie  arts,  is  always 
ready  to  seize  upon  the  public,  being  in  many  cases  no  more 
than  a  pleasure  in  faults  wliich  are  really  fitted  to  please  us, 
and  of  which  it  can  only  be  said  that  they  hinder  or  impair 
the  greater  pleasure  we  should  derive  from  beauties.  Among 
these  critical  sins,  none  are  so  dangerous  as  the  display  of  - 
ingenious  and  novel  thoughts  or  tui-ns  of  phrase ;  for,  as  such 
enter  into  the  definition  of  good  writing,  it  seems  very  difficult 
to  persuade  the  world  that  they  can  ever  be  the  characteristics" 
of  bad  writing.  The  metes  and  bounds  of  ornament,  the  fine 
shades  of  distinction  which  regulate  a  judicious  choice,  are 
only  learned  by  an  attentive  as  well  as  a  natui-ally  susceptible 
mind ;  and  it  is  no  rare  case  for  an  unprepared  multitude  to 
prefer  the  worse  picture,  the  worse  building,  the  worse  poem, 
the  worse  speech,  to  the  better.  Education,  an  acquaintance 
with  just  criticism,  and  still  more  the  habitual  observation  of 
what  is  truly  beai\tiful  in  nature  or  art,  or  in  the  literature 
of  taste,  will  so'Jietimes  generate  almost  a  national  tact  that 
rejects  the  templdtions  of  a  meretricious  and  false  style  ;  but 
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experience  has  shown  that  tliis  happy  state  of  public  feeling 
will  not  be  very  durable.  Whatever  might  be  the  cause  of 
it,  this  age  of  the  Italian  seicentisti  has  been  reckoned  almost 
as  inauspicious  to  good  writing  in  prose  as  in  verse.  "  If  we 
except,"  says  Tiraboschi,  "  the  Tuscans  and  a  very  few  more, 
never  was  our  language  so  neglected  as  in  this  period.  We 
can  scarce  bear  to  read  most  of  the  books  that  were  pub- 
lished, so  rude  and  full  of  barbarisms  is  their  style.  Few  had 
any  other  aim  than  to  exercise  their  wit  in  conceits  and 
metaphoi-s ;  and,  so  long  as  they  could  scatter  them  profusely 
over  their  pages,  cared  nothing  for  the  choice  of  phrases  or 
the  purity  of  grammar.  Their  eloquence  on  public  occasions 
was  intended  only  for  admiration  and  applause,  not  to  per- 
suade or  move."  ^  And  this,  he  says,  is  applicable  alike  to 
their  Latin  and  Italian,  their  sacred  and  profane,  harangues. 
The  academical  discourses,  of  which  Dati  has  collected  many 
in  his  trose  Fiorentine,  are  poor  in  comparison  with  those  of 
the  sixteenth,^ 

2.  A  later  \vriter  than  Tiraboschi  has  thought  this  sentence 
against  the  seicentisti  a  little  too  severe,  and,  condemning 
equally  with  him  the  bad  taste  characteristic  of  tliat  age, 
endeavors  to  rescue  a  few  from  the  general  censure.''  It  is 
at  least  certain  that  the  insipidity  of  the  cinque  cento  writers, 
their  long  periods  void  of  any  but  the  most  trivial  meaning, 
their  affectation  of  the  faults  of  Cicero's  manner  in  their  own 
language,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  or  wholly  pardoned, 
while  we  dwell  on  an  opposite  defect  of  their  successors,  — • 
the  perpetual  desire  to  be  novel,  brilliant,  or  profound.  This 
may  doubtless  be  the  more  offensive  of  the  two ;  but  it  is, 
perhaps,  not  less  likely  to  be  mingled  with  something  really 
worth  reading. 

3.  It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  can  mention  many 
Italian  books,  after  what  has  been  said,  which  come  very  pre- 
cisely within  the  class  of  polite  literature,  or  claim  any  praise 
style  of  on  the  ground  of  style.  Theii-  greatest  luminary, 
GaUieo.  Galileo,  wrote  with  clearness,  elegance,  and  spirit; 
no  one  among  the  moderns  had  so  entirely  rejected  a  dry  and 
technical  manner  of  teaching,  and  thrown  such  attractions 
round  the  form  of  truth.  Himself  a  poet  and  a  critic,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  ascribe  his  own  philosophical  perspicuity  to 
the  constant  perusal  of  Ariosto.     This  I  have  mentioned  in 

»  Vol.  xi.  p.  416.  »  Id.  s  Salfi,  xiT.  U. 
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another  place :  but  we  cannot  too  much  remember  that  all 
objects  of  intellectual  pursuit  are  as  bodies  acting  with  reci- 
procal forces  in  one  system,  being  all  in  relation  to  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  which  is  itself  but  one ;  and  that 
the  most  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  various  provinces  of 
literature  will  not  fail  to  strengthen  our  dominion  over  those 
we  more  peculiarly  deem  our  own.  The  school  of  Galileo, 
especially  Torricelli  and  Redi,  were  not  less  distinguished 
than  himself  for  their  union  of  elegance  with  philosophy.^ 

4.  The  letters  of  Bentivoglio  are  commonly  known.  This 
epistolary  art  was  always  cultivated  by  the  Italians,  gg^y^^,  ^^ 
first  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  afterwards  in  their 

own.  Bentivoglio  has  written  with  equal  dignity  and  ease. 
Galileo's  letters  are  also  esteemed  on  account  of  their  style 
as  well  as  of  what  they  contain.  In  what  is  more  peculiarly 
called  eloquence,  the  Italians  of  this  age  are  rather  emulous 
of  success  than  successful :  the  common  defects  of  taste  in 
themselves,  and  in  those  who  heard  or  read  them,  as  well  as, 
in  most  instances,  the  uninteresting  nature  of  their  subjects, 
exclude  them  from  our  notice. 

5.  Trajan  Boccalini  was  by  his  disposition  inclined  to  poli- 
tical satire,  and  possibly  to  political  intrigue  ;  but  we  Ropcaiini's 
have  here  only  to  mention  the  work  by  which  he  is  News  from 
best  known,  Advices  from  Parnassus  (Ragguagli  di  *'''i'^»"*- 
Parnaso).  If  the  idea  of  this  once  popular  and  celebrated 
book  is  not  original,  which  I  should  rather  doubt,  though 
without  immediately  recognizing  a  similarity  to  any  thing 
earlier  (Lucian,  the  common  prototype,  excepted),  it  has  at 
least  been  an  original  source.  In  the  general  turn  of  Boccali- 
ni's  fictions,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  particular  instances,  we  may 
sometimes  perceive  what  a  much  greater  man  has  imitated : 
they  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  those  of  Addison,  though 
the  vast  superiority  of  the  latter  in  felicity  of  execution  and 
variety  of  invention  may  almost  conceal  it.  The  Raggua- 
gli are  a  series  of  despatches  from  the  court  of  Apollo  on 
Parnassus,  where  he  is  surrounded  by  eminent  men  of  all 
ages.  This  fiction  becomes  in  itself  very  cold  and  monoto- 
nous ;  yet  there  is  much  variety  in  the  subjects  of  the  decisions 
made  by  the  god  with  the  advice  of  his  counsellors,  and  some 
strokes  of  satire  are  well  hit,  though  more  perhaps  fail  of 
effect.     But  we  cannot  now  catch  the  force  of  every  passage. 

»  Saia,  xiT.  12. 
yoL.  lu.  22 
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Boccaliiii  is  full  of  allusions  to  his  own  time,  even  where  the 
immediate  subject  seems  ancient.  This  book  was  published 
at  Venice  in  1612,  at  a  time  when  the  ambition  of  Spain 
was  reg;arded  with  jealousy  by  patriotic  Italians,  who  thoug:ht 
that  pacific  republic  their  bulwark  and  their  glory.  lie 
inveighs,  therefore,  against  the  military  spirit  and  the  profes- 
sion of  war ;  "  necessary  sometimes,  but  so  fierce  and  inhunum 
that  no  fine  expressions  can  make  it  honorable."  ^  Nor  is  he 
less  severe  on  the  vices  of  kings,  nor  less  ardent  in  his  eulo- 
gies of  liberty  ;  the  government  of  Venice  being  reckoned,  and 
not  altogether  untruly,  an  asylum  of  free  thought  and  action 
in  comparison  with  that  of  Spain.  Aristotle,  he  reports  in 
one  of  his  despatches,  was  besieged  in  his  villa  on  Parnassus 
by  a  number  of  armed  men  belonging  to  different  princes, 
who  insisted  on  his  retracting  the  definition  he  had  given  of  a 
tyrant,  that  he  was  one  who  governed  for  his  own  good  and 
not  that  of  the  people,  because  it  would  apply  to  every  prince, 
all  reigning  for  their  own  good.  The  pliilosopher,  alarmed 
by  this  demand,  altei-ed  his  definition  ;  which  was  to  run  thus, 
that  tyrants  were  certain  pei-sons  of  old  time,  whose  race  was 
now  quite  extinct.^  Boccalini,  however,  takes  care,  in  general, 
to  mix  something  of  playfulness  with  his  satire,  so  that  it  could 
not  be  resented  without  apparent  ill-nature.  It  seems,  indeed, 
o  us,  free  from  invective,  and  rather  meant  to  sting  than  to 
wound.  But  this,  if  a  common  rumor  be  true,  did  not  secure 
him  against  a  beating  of  which  he  died.  The  style  of  Boc- 
calini is  said  by  the  ci'itics  to  be  clear  and  fiuent,  rather  than 
correct  or  elegant ;  and  he  displays  the  taste  of  his  times  by 
extravagant  metaphors.  But  to  foreigners,  who  regard  this 
less,  his  Advices  from  Parnassus,  unequal  of  course,  and 
occasionally  tedious,  must  appear  to  contain  many  ingenious 
allusions,  judicious  criticisms,  and  acute  remarks. 

6.  The  Pietra  del  Paragone  by  the  same  author  is  an  odd. 
His  Pietra  ^"^  rather  awkward,  mixture  of  reality  and  fiction, 
del  Para-  all  levelled  at  the  court  of  Spain,  and  designed  to  keep 
^^°^'  alive  a  jealousy  of  its  ambition.     It  is  a   kind  of 

episode  or  supplement  to  the  Ragguagli  di  Parnaso,  the  lead- 
ing invention  being  presei-ved.  Boccalini  is  an  interesting 
writer,  on  account  of  the  light  he  throws  on  the  history  and 
sentiments  of  Italy.  He  is  in  this  work  a  still  bolder  writer 
than  ir.  the  former ;  not  only  censuring  Spain  without  mercy, 

>  Bagg.  75.  >  la.  76. 
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but  even  the  Venetian  aristocracy,  observing  upon  the  inso- 
lence of  the  young  nobles  towards  the  citizens,  though  he  justi- 
fies the  senate  for  not  punishing  the  former  more  frequently 
with  death  by  public  execution,  which  would  lower  the 
nobility  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  They  were,  however,  he 
says,  as  severely  punished,  when  their  conduct  was  bad,  by 
exclusion  from  otHces  of  trust.  The  Pietra  del  Paragone  is  a 
kind  of  political,  as  the  Ragguagli  is  a  critical,  miscellany. 

7.  About  twenty  years  after  Boccalini,  a  young  man  a^)- 
peared,  by  name  Ferrante  Pallavicino,  who,  with  a  „  . 
fame  more  local  and  transitory,  with  less  respecta-  Paiiavi- 
bility  of  character,  and  probably  with  inferior  ta-  *"^*'' 
lehts,  trod  to  a  certain  degree  in  his  steps.  As  Spain  had 
been  the  object  of  satire  to  the  one,  so  was  Rome  to  the  other. 
Urban  VIII.,  an  ambitious  pontiff,  and  vulnerable  in  several 
respects,  was  attacked  by  an  imprudent  and  self-confident 
enemy,  safe,  as  he  imagined,  under  the  shield  of  Venice.  But 
Pallavicino,  having  been  trepanned  into  the  power  of  the 
pope,  lost  his  head  at  Avignon.  None  of  his  writings  have 
fallen  in  my  way :  that  most  celebrated  at  the  time,  and  not 
wholly  dissimilar  in  the  conception  to  the  Advices  from 
Parnassus,  was  entitled  The  Courier  Robbed  ;  a  series  of 
imaginary  letters  which  such  a  fiction  gave  him  a  pretext  for 
bringing  together.  Perhaps  we  may  consider  Pallavicino  aa 
rather  a  counterpart  to  Jordano  Bruno,  in  the  satirical  charac- 
ter of  the  latter,  than  to  Boccalini.^ 

8.  The  Italian  language  itself,  grammatically  considered, 
was  still  assiduously  cultivated.  Tlie  Academicians  dictionary 
of  Florence  published  the  first  edition  of  their  cele-  Delia 
brated  Vocabolario  della  Crusca  in  1613.  It  was  ^""^^ 
avowedly  founded  on  Tuscan  principles,  setting  up  the  four- 
teenth century  as  the  Augustan  period  of  the  language,  which 
they  disdained  to  call  Italian  ;  and  though  not  absolutely 
excluding  the  great  writers  of  the  sixteenth  age,  Avhom  Tus- 
cany had  not  produced,  giving  in  general  a  manifest  prefer- 
ence to  their  own.  Italy  has  rebelled  against  this  tyranny 
of  Florence,  as  she  did,  in  the  Social  War,  against  that  of 
Rome.  Her  Lombard  and  Romagnol  and  Neapolitan  writers 
have  claimed  the  rights  of  equal  citizenship,  and  fairly  won 
them  in  the  field  of  literature.  The  Vocabulary  itself  was 
not  rftfeived  as  a  legislative  code.     Beni  assailed  it  by  his 

1  Corniani,  viii  205 ;  Salfi,  xir.  4<* 
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Anti-Crusca  the,  same  year;  many  invidiously  published  mar- 
ginal notes  to  point  out  the  inaccuracies  ;  and,  in  the  frequent 
revisions  and  enlargements  of  this  dictionary,  the  exclusive 
character  which  it  affected  has,  I  believe,  been  nearly  lost. 

9.  Buonmattei,  himself  a  Florentine,  was    the    first   who 

completed  an  extensive  and  methodical  grammar, 
cai  works:  "developing,"  says  Tiraboschi,  "the  whole  economy 
^"""'""'^'^''and  system   of  our   language."     It   was    published 

entire,  after  some  previous  impressions  of  parts,  with 
the  title,  Delia  Lmgua  Toscana,  in  1643.  This  has  been 
reckoned  a  standard  work,  both  for  its  authority,  and  for 
the  clearness,  precision,  and  elegance  with  which  it  is  writ- 
ten ;  but  it  betrays  something  of  an  academical  and  Florentine 
spirit  in  the  rigor  of  its  grammatical  criticism.^  Bartoli,  a 
Ferrarese  Jesuit,  and  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  attacked 
that  dogmatic  school,  who  were  accustomed  to  proscribe 
common  phrases  with  a  Non  si  pud  (It  cannot  be  used),  in  a 
treatise  entitled  II  torto  ed  il  diritto  del  Non  si  puo.  His 
object  was  to  justify  many  expressions  thus  authoritatively 
condemned,  by  the  examples  of  the  best  writers.  This  book 
was  a  little  later  than  the  middle  of  the  century.^ 

10.  Petrarch  had  been  the  idol,  in  general,  of  the  preceding 
Tassoni'a  ^S^ '  ^"^'  ^hove  all,  he  was  the  peculiar  divinity  of 
remarks  on  the  Florentines.     But  this  seventeenth  century  was 

etrarc  .  j^  ^j^^  productions  of  the  mind,  a  period  of  revolu 
tionary  innovation  :  men  dai'ed  to  ask  why,  as  well  as  what 
they  ought  to  worship ;  and  sometimes  the  same  who  rebelled 
against  Aristotle,  as  an  infallible  guide,  were  equally  contu- 
macious in  dealing  with  the  great  names  of  literature.  Tas- 
soni  published  in  1609  his  Observations  on  the  Poems  of 
Petrarch.  They  are  not  wi-itten,  as  we  should  now  think, 
adversely  to  one  whom  he  professes  to  honor  above  all  lyric 
poets  in  the  world ;  and,  though  his  critical  remarks  are  some- 
what minute,  they  seem  hardly  unfair.  A  writer  like  Pe 
trarch,  whose  fame  has  been  raised  so  high  by  his  style,  i? 
surely  amenable  to  this  severity  of  examination.  The  finest 
sonnets  Tassoni  generally  extols,  but  gives  a  preference,  on 
the  whole,  to  the  odes ;  which,  even  if  an  erroneous  judgment, 
cannot  be  called  unfair  upon  the  author  of  both.''     He  pro- 

•  Tiraboschi,  xi.  409;  Salfl,  xiii.  398.  canzoni,  per  qnanto  a  mi  ne  pare,  furono 
'  CorDiani,  vii.  259  ;  Salfi,  xiii.  417.  quelle,  che  poeta  grande  e  famoeo  to  tt- 

*  "  Tutte  le  rime,  tutti  i  versi  in  gene-    cero."  —  p.  46. 
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duces  many  parallel  passages  from  the  Latin  poems  of 
Petrarch  himself,  as  well  as  from  the  ancients  and  from  the 
earlier  Italians  and  Provencals.  The  manner  of  Tassoni  is 
often  humorous,  oi'iginal,  intrepid,  satirical  on  his  own  times : 
he  was  a  man  of  real  taste,  and  no  servile  worshipper  of 
names- 

11.  Galileo  was  less  just  in  liis  observations  upon  Tasso. 
They  are  written  with  severity,  and  sometimes  an   (janieo-a 
insulting  tone  towai'ds  the  great  poet,  passing  over   remarks 
generally  the  most  beautiful  verses,  though  he  some- 
times bestows  praise.     The  object  is  to  point  out  the  imita- 
tions of  Tasso  from  Ariosto,  and  his  general  inferiority.     The 
Observations  on  the  Art  of  Writing  by  Sforza   Pallavicino, 
the    historian    of  the    Council   of  Trent,  published    sforza  Pai- 
at  Rome,  1646,  is  a  M'ork  of  genei'al  criticism  con-   la^icino; 
taining  many  good  remarks.     What  he  says  of  imitation  is 
worthy  of  being  compared  with  Hurd ;    though  he  will  be 
found  not  to  have  analyzed  the  subject  with  any  thing  like 
Sjp  much  acuteness,  nor  wtis  this  to  be  expected  in  his  age. 
Pallavicino  has  an  ingenious  remark,  that  elegance  of  style  is 
produced  by  short  metaphors,  or  metaforette  as  he  calls  them, 
which  give  us  a  more  lively  apprehension  of  an  object  than  its 
proper  name.     This  seems  to  mean  only  single  words  in  a 
figurative  sense,  as  opposed  to  phrases  of  the  same  kind.     He 
writes  in  a  pleasing  manner,  and  is  an  accomplished  critic 
without  pedantry.     Salfi  has  given  rather  a  long  analysis  of 
this  treatise.^    The  same  writer,  treading  in  the  steps   j^^^  ^^^^^ 
of  Corniani,  has  extolled  some  Italian  critics  of  this  critical 
period,  whose  writings  I  have  never  seen,  —  Beni, 
author  of  a  prolix  commentary  in  Latin  on  the  Poetics  of 
Aristotle ;    Peregrino,   not  inferior,   perhaps,   to   Pallavicino, 
though  less  known,  whose  theories  are  just  and  deep,  but  not 
expressed  with  sufficient  perspicuity ;    and  Fioretti,  who  as 
sumed  the  fictitious  name  of  Udeno  Nisieli,  and  presided  ovei 
an  academy  at  Florence  denominated  the  A])atisti.     The  Pro 
gymnasmi  Poetici  of  this  writer,  if  we  may  believe  Salfi,  as 
cend  to  that  higher  theoiy  of  criticism  which  deduces  its  rules, 
not  from  precedents  or  ai'bitrary  laws,  but  from  the  nature  oi 
the  human  mind,  and  has,  in  modern  times,  been  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  testhetic.^ 

12.  In  the  same  class  of  polite  letters  as  these  Italian  ivrit- 

»  Vol.  xiii.  p.  440.  »  Corniani,  Tii.  156  ;  Salfi,  xiii.  426. 
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ings,  we  may  place  the  Prolusiones  Academicae  of  Famianus 
rroiusiones  Strada.  They  are  agreeably  written,  and  bespeak 
ofstrada,  j^  cultivated  taste.  The  best  is  the  sixth  of  the 
second  book,  containing  the  imitations  of  six  Latin  poets, 
which  Addison  has  made  well  known  (as  I  hope)  to  every 
reader  in  tlie  115th  and  119th  numbers  of  the  Guai'dian.  It 
is  here  that  all  may  judge  of  this  happy  and  graceful  fiction ; 
but  those  who  have  read  the  Latin  imitations  themselves  will 
y)erceive  that  Strada  has  often  caught  the  tone  of  the  ancients 
with  considerable  felicity.  Lucan  and  Ovid  are,  perhaps,  best 
counterfeited,  Virgil  not  quite  so  well,  and  Lucretius  worst  of 
the  six.  The  other  two  are  Statins  and  Claudian.^  In  almost 
every  instance,  the  subject  chosen  is  appropriated  to  the  cha- 
racteristic peculiarities  of  the  poet. 

13.  The  style  of  Gongora,  which  deformed  the  poetry  of 
Spanish  Spain,  extended  its  influence  over  prose.  A  writer 
prose:         named  Gracian  (it  seems  to  be  doubtful  which  of 

rdcian.  ^^^^  brothers,  Lorenzo  and  Balthazar)  excelled  Gon- 
gora himself  in  the  affectation,  the  refinement,  the  obscurity 
of  his  style.  "  The  most  voluminous  of  his  works,"  says 
liouterwek,  "  bears  the  affected  title  of  I'll  Criticon.  It  is  an 
allegorical  picture  of  the  whole  course  of  human  life,  divided 
into  Crises,  that  is  sections,  accoi'ding  to  fixed  points  of  view, 
and  clothed  in  the  formal  garb  of  a  pompous  romance.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  open  any  page  of  this  book  without  recog- 
nizing in  the  author  a  man  who  is  in  many  respects'  far  from 
common,  but  who,  from  the  ambition  of  being  entirely  uncom- 
mon in  thinking  and  writing,  studiously  and  ingeniously  avoids 
nature  and  good  taste.  A  profusion  of  the  most  ambiguous 
subtleties  expressed  in  ostentatious  language  are  scattered 
throughout  the  work ;  and  these  are  the  more  offensive,  in 
consequence  of  their  union  with  the  really  grand  view  of  the 
relationship  of  man  to  nature  and  his  Creator,  which  forms 
the  subject  of  the  treatise.  Gracian  would  have  been  an  ex- 
cellent writer,  had  he  not  so  anxiously  wished  to  be  an 
extraordinary  one."  ^ 

14.  The  writings  of  Gracian  seem,  in  general,  to  be  the 
quintessence  of  bad  taste.  The  worst  of  all,  probably,  is  El 
Eroe,  which  is  admitted  to  be  almost  unintelligible  by  t\:<e 

1  A  writer,  quoted  in  Blount's  Censura  Autorum,  p.  859,  praises  the  imitation  of 
Claudiau  above  the  rest,  but  thinks  all  excellent. 

'  Hist  of  Spanish  Literature,  p.  533. 
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number  of  far-fetched  expressions,  though  there  is  more  than 
one  French  translation  of  it.  El  Politico  Fernando,  a  pane- 
gyric on  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  seems  as  empty  as  it  is 
affected  and  artificial.  The  style  of  Gracian  is  always  pointed, 
emphatic,  full  of  that  which  looks  like  profundity  or  novelty, 
though  neither  deep  nor  new.  He  seems  to  have  written  on 
a  maxim  he  recommends  to  the  man  of  the  world :  "  If  he 
desires  that  all  should  look  up  to  him.  let  him  permit  himself 
to  be  known,  but  not  to  be  undei'stood."  ^  His  treatise  entitled 
Agudeza  y  Arte  di  Ingenio  is  a  system  of  concetti,  digested 
imder  their  different  heads,  and  selected  from  Latin,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  writers  of  that  and  the  preceding  age.  It  is  said 
in  the  Biographie  Universelle,  that  this  work,  though  too 
metaphysical,  is  useful  in  the  critical  history  of  literature. 
Gracian  obtained  a  certain  degree  of  popularity  in  France 
and  England. 

15.  The  general  taste  of  French  writers  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  we  have  seen,  was  simple  and  hvely,  full  y^^^jj 
of  sallies  of  natural  wit  and  a  certain  archness  of  ob-  prose: 
servation,  but  deficient  in  those  higher  qualities  of  "  ^"' 
language  which  the  study  of  the  ancients  had  taught  men  to 
admire.  In  public  harangues,  in  pleadings,  and  in  sermons, 
these  charactei'istics  of  the  French  manner  were  either  intro- 
duced out  of  place,  or  gave  way  to  a  tiresome  pedantry.  Du 
Vair  was  the  first  who  endeavored  to  bring  in  a  more  elabo- 
rate and  elevated  diction.  Nor  was  this  confined  to  the  ex- 
ample he  gave.  In  1G07  he  published  a  treatise  on  French 
eloquence,  and  on  the  causes  through  which  it  had  remained 
at  so  low  a  point.  This  work  relates  chiefly  to  the  eloquence 
of  the  bar,  or  at  least  that  of  public  speakers ;  and  the  causes 
which  he  traces  are  chiefly  such  as  would  operate  on  that 
kind  alone.  But  some  of  his  observations  are  applicable  to 
style  in  the  proper  sense ;  and  his  treatise  has  been  reckoned 
the  first  which  gave  France  the  rules  of  good  writing,  and  the 
desire  to  practise  them.^  A  modern  critic,  Avho  censures  the 
Latinisms  of  Du  Vair's  style,  admits  that  his  treatise  on  elo- 
quence makes  an  epoch  in  the  language.' 

1  "  Si  quiere  que  le  veneren  todos,  per-  BaiUet.  Goujet  has  copied  or  aoridged 
mitase  al  conocimiento,  no  \  la  compre-  Gibert.  witliout  distinct  acknowledgment, 
heusion."  and  not  always  carefully  preserving  th« 

2  Gibert,  Jugemens  des  Savans  sur  les  sense. 

auteurs  qui  out  traite  de  la  rhetorique.  »  Neufchateau,  preface  aiut  (BuTiM 
Ttkis  work  is  annexed  to  some  editions  of    de  Pascal,  p.  181 
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1 6.  A  more  distinguished  era,  however,  is  dated  from  1 625, 
wher.  the  letters  of  Balzac  were  published.^  There 
had  indeed  been  a  few^  intermediate  works,  which 
contributed,  though  now  little  known,  to  the  improvement  of 
the  language.  Among  these,  the  translation  of  P'lorus  by 
Coeffeteau  was  reckoned  a  masterpiece  of  French  style ;  and 
Vaugelas  refei-s  more  frequently  to  this  tlian  to  any  other 
book.  The  French  were  very  strong  in  translations  from  the 
classical  writers  ;  and  to  this  they  are  certainly  much  indebted 
or  the  purity  and  correctness  which  they  reached  in  their 
own  language.  These  translators,  however,  could  only  occupy 
a  secondary  place.  Balzac  himself  is  hardly  read.  "  The 
polite  world,"  it  w^as  said  a  hundred  years  since,  "  knows 
Character  nothing  now  of  these  works,  which  were  once  its 
of  his  writ-  delight.""  But  lus  writings  are  not  formed  to  delight 
^'  those  who  wish  either  to  be  merry  or  wise,  to  laugh 

or  to  learn  ;  yet  lie  has  real  merits,  besides  those  which  may  be 
deemed  relative  to  the  age  in  which  he  came.  His  language 
is  poUshed,  his  sentiments  ai'e  just,  but  sometimes  common, 


1  Tlie  same  writer  fixes  on  this  as  an 
epoch,  and  it  was  generally  admitted  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  editor  of 
Balzac"s  Works  in  16G5  says,  after  speak- 
ing of  the  unfonned  state  of  the  French 
language,  full  of  provincial  idioms  and 
incorrect  phrases  :  "  M.  de  IJalzac  est  venu 
en  cc  temps  de  confusion  et  de  desordre, 
oil  toutes  les  lectures  qu'il  faisoit  et  toutes 
les  actions  qu-il  entcndoit  lui  devoient 
fetre  Buspectes,  oi  il  avoit  i  se  defier  de 
tous  les  maitres  et  de  tons  les  exemples ; 
et  oil  il  ne  pouvoit  aniver  i  son  but  qu'en 
e'eloignant  de  tous  les  chemins  battus,  ni 
marcher  dans  la  bonne  route  qu'apres  se 
I'etre  ouverte  i  hii-menie.  II  I'a  ouverte 
en  effet,  et  pour  lui  et  pour  les  autres ; 
il  y  a  fait  entrer  un  grand  nonibre  d'heu- 
renx  genies,  dont  il  etoit  le  guide  et  le 
modele :  et  si  la  France  voit  aujourd"hui 
que  ses  ecrivains  sont  plus  polls  et  plus 
ivguliers  que  ceux  d'Espagne  et  d'ltalie, 
il  faut  qu'elle  en  rende  I'honneur  i  ce 
grand  liomnie,  dont  la  memoire  lui  doit 
etre  en  veneration.  ...  La  meme  obliga- 
tion que  nous  avons  Jt  M.  de  Malherbe 
pour  la  poesie.  nous  I'avons  i  M.  de  Balzac 
jmur  la  prose  ;  il  lui  a  pi-escrit  des  homes 
et  des  regies ;  il  lui  a  donne  de  la  dou- 
ceur et  de  la  force,  il  a  montre  que  I'elo- 
quence  doit  avoir  des  accords,  aussi-bien 
que  la niusique,  et  il  a sru  meler si  adiMte- 
ment  cette  diver.site  de  sons  et  de  cadences, 
qu'il  n'est  point  de  plus  dclicieux  concert 
que  celui  de  ses  paroles.     C'est  en  pla^ant 


tous  les  mots  avec  tant  d'ordre  et  de  jus- 
tesse  qu'il  ne  laisse  rien  de  mol  ni  de  foible 
dans  son  discours,"  &c.  This  regard 
to  the  cadence  of  his  periods  is  characteris 
tic  of  Balzac.  It  has  not,  in  general,  been 
much  practised  in  France,  notwithstand- 
ing some  splendid  exceptions,  especially 
in  Bossuet.  Olivet  observes,  that  it  waa 
the  peculiar  glory  of  Balzac  to  have  shown 
the  capacity  of  the  language  for  this 
rhythm.  Hist,  de  I'Acad.  Fran^jaise,  p.  84. 
But  has  not  Du  Vair  some  claim  also? 
Neufchateau  gives  a  much  more  limited 
eulogy  of  Balzac.  "  II  avoit  pris  A  la  lettre 
les  reflexions  de  Du  Vair  sur  la  trop 
grande  ba.ssesse  de  notre  eloquence.  11 
s'en  forma  une  haute  idee;  mais  il  se 
trompe  d'abord  dans  rapplication,  car  il 
porta  dans  le  style  epistolaire  qui  doit 
etre  familier  et  leger,  TenHure  hyperbo- 
lique,  la  pompe,  et  le  nombre,  qui  ne 
convient  qu'aux  grandes  declamations  et 
anx  harangues  oratoires.  .  .  .  Ce  d6£iut 
de  Balzac  contribua  peut-etre  a  son  suc- 
ces  ;  car  le  gout  n'etoit  pas  forme  ;  mais 
il  se  corrigea  dans  la  suite,  et  en  parcou- 
rant  son  recueil  on  s'aper(;oit  des  progres 
Bensibles  qu"il  faisoit  avec  Tage.  Ce  re- 
cueil si  precieux  pour  Thistoire  de  notre 
litterature  a  eu  long  temps  une  vogue 
extraordinaire.  Nos  plus  grands  auteurf 
I'avoient  bien  etudid.  Molioie  lui  s  «n- 
prunt6  quelques  idees." 
2  Goujet,  i.  426. 
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the  cadence  of  his  periods  is  harmonious,  but  too  artificial 
and  uniform :  on  the  whole,  he  approaches  to  the  tone  of 
a  languid  sermon,  and  leaves  a  tendency  to  yawn.  But,  in 
his  time,  superficial  truths  were  not  so  much  proscribed  as  at 
present:  the  same  want  of  depth  belongs  to  almost  all  the 
moralists  in  Italian  and  in  modern  Latin.  Balzac  is  a  mo 
ralist  with  a  pure  heart,  and  a  love  of  truth  and  virtue  (some- 
what alloyed  by  the  spirit  of  flattery  towards  persons,  however 
he  may  declaim  about  courts  and  courtiers  in  general),  a  com- 
petent erudition,  and  a  good  deal  of  observation  of  the  world. 
In  his  Aristippe,  addressed  to  Chi'istina,  and  consequently  a 
late  work,  he  deals  much  in  political  precepts  and  remarks, 
some  of  which  might  be  read  with  advantage.  But  he  was 
accused  of  borrowing  his  thoughts  from  the  ancients,  which 
the  author  of  an  Apology  for  Balzac  seems  not  wholly  to 
deny.  This  apology  indeed  had  been  produced  by  a  book  on 
the  Conformity  of  the  eloquence  of  ]\L  Balzac  with  that 
of  the  ancients. 

17.  The  letters  of  Balzac  are  in  twenty -seven  books:  they 
begin  in  1620,  and  end  about  1653  ;  the  first  portion  ^^.^    ^.^^ 
having  appeared  in  1625.     "  He  passed  all  his  life," 

says  Vigneul-Marville,  "  in  writing  letters,  without  ever  catch- 
ing the  right  characteristics  of  that  style."  ^  This  demands  a 
peculiar  ease  and  naturalness  of  expression,  for  want  of  which 
they  seem  no  genuine  exponents  of  friendship  or  gallantry, 
and  hardly  of  polite  manners.  His  wit  was  not  free  from  pe- 
dantry, and  did  not  come  from  him  spontaneously.  Hence  he 
was  little  fitted  to  address  ladies,  even  the  Rambouillets ;  and 
indeed  he  had  acquired  so  labored  and  artificial  a  way  of 
writing  letters,  that  even  those  to  his  sister,  though  affec- 
tionate, smell  too  much  of  the  lamp.  His  advocates  admit, 
that  they  are  to  be  judged  rather  by  the  rules  of  oratorical 
than  epistolary  composition. 

18.  In  the  moral  dissertations,  such  as  that  entitled  the 
Prince,  this  elaborate  manner  is,  of  course,  not  less  discerni- 
ble, but  not  so  unpleasant  or  out  of  place.  Balzac  has  been 
called  the  father  of  the  French  language,  the  master  and 
model  of  the  great  men  who  have  followed  him.  But  it  is 
confessed  by  all,  that  he  wanted  the  fine  taste  to  regulate  hia 

1  Melanges  de  Litterature,  vol.  i.  p.  126.  the  name  of  Vigneul-Marville,  which  he  a* 

fie  adda,  however,  that  Balzac  had  "  un  Bumed,  was  O'Argonae,  a  Benedietiat  of 

talent  particulier  pour  embellir  notre  Ian-  liouen 
gue."    The  writer  whom  I  quote  under 
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Btyle  according  to  the  subject.  Hence  he  is  pompous  and 
inflated  upon  ordinary  topics ;  and,  in  a  country  so  quick  to 
seize  the  ridiculous  as  his  own,  not  all  his  nobleness  and 
purity  of  style,  not  the  passages  of  eloquence  which  we  often 
find,  have  been  sufficient  to  redeem  him  from  the  sarcasms 
of  those  who  have  had  more  power  to  amuse.  The  stateliness, 
however,  of  Balzac  is  less  offensive  and  extravagant  than  the 
affected  intensity  of  language  which  distinguishes  the  style  of 
the  present  age  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  and  which  is  in 
fact  a  much  worse  modification  of  the  same  fault. 
19.  A  contemporary  and  rival  of  Balzac,  though  very  unlike 
in  most  respects,  was  Voiture.     Both  one  and  the 

Voiture.  '.'.,„.--.  .... 

Hotel  other  were  received  with  inendship  and  admiration  in 

iiainbo.iU-  ^  celebrated  society  of  Paris,  the  first  which,  on  this 
side  of  the  Alps,  united  the  aristocracy  of  rank  and 
of  genius  in  one  circle,  that  of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet.  Cath- 
erine de  Vivonne,  widow  of  the  Marquis  de  Rambouillet,  was 
the  owner  of  this  mansion.  It  w^as  frequented,  during  the 
long  period  of  her  life,  by  all  that  was  distinguished  in  France, 
by  Richelieu  and  Conde,  as  much  as  by  Corneille,  and  a  long 
host  of  inferior  men  of  letters.  The;  heiress  of  this  family, 
Julie  d'Angennes,  beautiful  and  highly  accomplished,  became 
the  central  star  of  so  bright  a  galaxy.  The  love  of  intellect- 
ual attainments,  both  in  mother  and  daughter,  the  sympathy 
and  friendship  they  felt  for  those  who  displayed  them,  as  well 
as  their  moral  worth,  must  render  their  names  respectable ; 
but  these  were  in  some  measure  sullied  by  false  taste,  and 
what  we  may  consider  an  habitual  affectation  even  in  their 
conduct.  We  can  scarcely  give  another  name  to  the  caprice 
of  Julia,  who,  in  the  fashion  of  romance,  compelled  the  Duke 
of  Montausier  to  carry  on  a  twelve  years'  courtship,  and  only 
married  him  in  the  decline  of  her  beauty.  This  patient  lover 
himself  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV.,  had,  many  years  before,  in  1633,  presented  her  with 
what  has  been  called  the  Garland  of  Julia,  a  collection  to 
which  the  poets  and  wits  of  Paris  had  contributed.  Every 
flower,  represented  in  a  drawing,  had  its  appropriate  little 
poem ;  and  all  conspired  to  the  praise  of  Julia.^ 

20.  Voiture  is  chiefly  known  by  his  letters  :  his  other  writ- 
ings at  least  are  inferior.     These  begin  about  1627,  and  are 

'  [Two  copies  were  made  of  the  Guir-  to  see  either,  but  as  a  remarkable  favor 
lanJe  de  Julie  ;  but,  in  the  usual  style  of  lluet,  who  tells  us  this,  was  one.  Hu» 
the  Uambouillets,  no  one  was  adiuitt^d    tiana,  p.  104.  — 1842.] 
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addressed  to  Madame  de  Rambouillet  and  to  several  other 
persous  of  both  sexes.  Thougli  much  too  labored  and  affect- 
ed, they  are  evidently  the  original  type  of  the  French  episto- 
lary school,  including  those  in  England  who  have  Ibnned 
themselves  upon  it.  l'o})e  very  frequently  imitated  Voiture ; 
Walpole  not  so  much  in  his  general  correspondence,  but  he 
knew  how  to  fjdl  into  it.  The  object  was  to  say  what  meant 
little,  with  tlie  utmost  novelty  in  the  mode,  and  with  the 
most  ingenious  compliment  to  the  person  addi-essed ;  so  that 
he  should  admire  himself  and  admire  the  writer.  They  are, 
of  course,  very  tu-esome  after  a  short  time  ;  yet  their  ingenuity 
is  not  without  merit.  Balzac  is  more  solemn  and  dignified, 
and  it  must  be  owned  that  he  has  more  meaning.  Voitiue 
seems  to  have  fancied  that  good  sense  spoils  a  man  of  wit. 
But  he  has  not  so  much  wit  as  esprit ;  and  his  letters  sei-vo 
to  exemplify  the  meaning  of  that  word.  Pope,  in  addressing 
ladies,  was  nearly  the  a})e  of  Voiture.  It  was  unfortunately 
thought  necessary,  in  such  a  correspondence,  either  to  afl'ect 
despairing  love,  which  was  to  express  itself  with  all  possible 
gayety,  or,  where  love  was  too  {)resumptuous,  as  with  the 
Rambouillets,  to  pour  out  a  torrent  of  nonsensical  flattery, 
which  was  to  be  rendered  tolerable  by  far-fetched  turns  of 
thought.  Voiture  has  the  honor  of  having  rendered  this  style 
fasliionable.  But,  if  the  bad  taste  of  others  had  not  perverted 
his  own,  Voitm-e  would  have  been  a  good  writer.  His  letters, 
es])ecially  those  written  from  Spain,  are  sometimes  truly  witty, 
and  always  vivacious.  Voltaire,  who  speaks  contemptuously 
of  Voiture,  might  have  been  glad  to  have  been  the  author  of 
some  of  liis  jeux  d' esprit ;  that,  for  example,  addressed  to  the 
Prince  of  Conde  in  the  character  of  a  pike,  founded  on  a 
game  where  the  prince  had  played  that  fish.  We  should 
remember,  also,  that  Voiture  held  his  j)lace  in  good  society 
upon  the  tacit  condition  that  he  should  always  strive  to  be 
witty  .^ 

21..  But  the  Hotel  Rambouillet,  with  its  false  theories  of 
taste  derived  in  a  great  measm-e  from  the  romances  of 
Scudery  and  Calprenede,  and  encouraged  by  the  agreeably 
JM'tificial  manner  of  Voiture,  would  have  produced,  in  all  pro- 

1  Nothing,  says  Olivet,  could  be  more  imagination  enjouee,   qui    faisoit  prendre 

opposite  than  Balzac  and  Voiture.     "  L"un  A  toutes  ses  pcustes  un  air  de  galanterie 

Be   portoit   toujours   au   sublime,   I'autre  L"un,   uieme   lorsqu'il  Touloit  plaisanter, 

toujours  au  delicat.     L'uu  avoit  une  ima-  etoit   toujours  grave  ;    I'autre,   dans    lea 

giuatiou  elevue  qui  jetoit  de  la  noblesse  occasions  meuie  scrieusos  trouTdit  ii  ril*  " 

dang  lea  momdres  choiies;   I'autre,  ime  Hist,  de  I'Acadeiuie,  p.  t». 
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bability,  but  a  transient  effect.     A  far  more  imporant  evenl 
„,,,.,       was    the    establishment   of    the    French    Academy. 

Katablish-      ^^  i     i  .  .    •  i       i  i  , 

ment  of  t  rance  was  ruled  by  a  great  nimister,  who  loved  her 
A^'demy.  E^^U  ^^^  ^^'^^  own.  Tliis,  indeed,  hiis  been  common 
to  many  statesmen  ;  but  it  was  a  more  peculiar  honor 
to  Richelieu,  that  he  felt  the  dignity  which  letters  conferred 
on  a  nation.  He  was  himself  not  deficient  in  literary  taste : 
his  epistolary  style  is  manly,  and  not  without  elegance:  he 
wrote  theology  in  his  own  name,  and  history  in  that  of  Meze- 
ray  ;  but,  what  is  most  to  the  present  purpose,  his  remarkable 
fondness  for  the  theatre  led  him  not  only  to  invent  subjects  for 
other  poets,  but,  as  it  has  been  believed,  to  compose  one 
forgotten  tragi-comedy,  JNiirame,  without  assistance.^  He 
availed  himself,  fortunately,  of  an  opportunity  wliich  almost 
every  statesman  would  have  disregarded,  to  found  the  most 
illustrious  institution  in  the  annals  of  polite  literature. 

22.  The  French  Academy  sprang  from  a  private  society  of 
men  of  letters  at  Paris,  who,  about  the  year  1629,  agreed  to 
meet  once  a  week,  as  at  an  ordinary  visit,  conversing  on  all 
subjects,  and  especially  on  literature.  Such  among  them  as 
were  authors  communicated  their  works,  and  had  the  advan- 
tage of  free  and  fair  criticism.  This  continued  for  three  or 
four  years  with  such  harmony  and  mutual  satisfaction,  that 
the  old  men,  who  remembered  this  period,  says  their  historian, 
Pelisson,  looked  back  upon  it  as  a  golden  age.  They  were 
but  nine  in  number,  of  whom  Gombauld  and  Chapelain  are 
the  only  names  by  any  means  famous ;  and  their  meetings 
were  at  first  very  private.  More  by  degrees  were  added, 
among  others  Boisrobert,  a  favorite  of  Richelieu,  who  liked 
to  hear  from  him  the  news  of  the  town.  The  Cardinal, 
pleased  with  the  account  of  tliis  society,  suggested  their  public 
establishment.  This,  it  is  said,  was  unpleasing  to  every  one 
of  them,  and  some  proposed  to  refuse  it :  but  the  consideration, 
that  the  offers  of  such  a  man  were  not  to  be  slighted,  over- 
{x>vvered  their  modesty;  and  they  consented  to  become  a  royal 
institution.  They  now  enlarged  their  numbers,  created  officers, 
and  began  to  keep  registers  of  their  proceedings.  These 
records  commence  on  March  13,  1G34,  and  are  the  basis  of 
Pelisson's  history.  The  name  of  French  Academy  was 
chosen  after  some  deliberation.  They  wore  established  by 
letters  patent  in  January,  1635,  which  the  Parliament  of  Paris 

>  fonteneUe,  Wat.  du  Thuatrv,  ^.  96. 
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enregistered  with  great  reluctance,  requiring  not  only  a  letter 
from  Richelieu,  but  an  express  order  from  the  king ;  and 
when  this  was  completed  in  July,  1637,  it  was  with  a  singu- 
lar proviso,  that  the  Academy  should  meddle  with  nothing  but 
the  embellishment  and  improvement  of  the  French  language, 
and  suf;h  books  as  might  be  written  by  themselves,  or  by  oth- 
ers who  should  desire  their  interference.  This  learned  body 
of  lawyers  had  some  jealousy  of  the  innovations  of  Richelieu  ; 
and  one  of  them  said  it  reminded  him  of  the  satire  of  Juve- 
nal, where  the  seuate,  after  ceasing  to  bear  its  part  in  public 
affairs,  was  consulted  about  the  sauce  for  a  turbot.^ 

23.  The  professed  object  of  the  Academy  was  to  purify  the 
language  from  vulgar,  technical,  or  ignorant  usages,  j^^  oj,je^tg 
and  to  establish  a  fixed  standard.  The  Academi-  ana  cousti- 
cians  undertook  to  guard  scrupulously  the  correctness 

of  their  own  works,  examining  the  arguments,  the  method,  the 
style,  the  stnicture  of  each  particidar  word.  It  was  proposed 
by  one  that  they  should  swear  not  to  use  any  word  Avhicli  had 
been  rejected  by  a  plurality  of  votes.  They  soon  began  to 
labor  in  their  vocation,  always  bringing  words  to  the  test  of 
good  usage,  and  deciding  accordingly.  These  decisions  are 
recorded  in  their  registers.  Their  number  Avas  fixed  by  the 
letters  patent  at  forty,  having  a  director,  chancellor,  and  secre- 
tary ;  the  two  former  changed  every  two,  afterwards  every 
tlu-ee  months,  the  last  chosen  for  Hfe.  They  read  discourses 
weekly,  which,  by  the  titles  of  some  that  Pelisson  has  given 
us,  seem  rather  trifiing  and  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  acade- 
mies ;  but  this  practice  was  soon  disused.  Their  more  impor- 
tant and  ambitious  occupations  were  to  compile  a  dictionary 
and  a  grammar :  Chapelain  drew  up  the  scheme  of  the  Ibrmer, 
in  which  it  was  determined,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  to  give  no 
quotations,  but  to  form  it  from  about  twenty-six  good  authors 
in  prose,  and  tAventy  iu  verse.  Vaugelas  was  intrusted  with 
the  chief  direction  of  this  work. 

24.  The  Academy  was  subjected,  in  its  very  infancy,  to  a 
severe  trial  of  that  literary  integrity  without  wliich  . 

,  .      ^..    ^.  y  *      "^p  .     •  It  publishes 

such  an  institution  can  only  escajje  ii-om  being  per-  a  critique 
nicijus  to  the  republic  of  letteis  by  becoming  too  oi'^«^«i- 
despicable  and  odious  to  produce  mischief.     On  the  appear 
auce  of  the  Cid,  Richelieu,  who  had  taken  up  a  strong  preju- 
dice against  it,  insisted  that  the  Academy  should  publish  theit 

I  PeliBsoo  Hist,  de  I'Acad^mie  f  raa^aiM. 
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opinion  on  this  play.  The  more  prudeit  part  of  that  body 
were  very  loath  to  declare  themselves  at  so  early  a  period  of 
their  own  existence  :  but  the  Cardinal  was  not  apt  to  take 
excuses  ;  and  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  examine 
the  Cid  itself,  and  the  observations  upon  it  which  Scudery 
had  already  published.  Five  months  elapsed  before  the  Sen- 
timens  de  1' Academic  Franc^aise  sur  la  Tragedie  du  Cid  were 
made  public  in  November,  1637.^  These  are  expressed  ■\\'ith 
much  respect  for  Corneille,  and  profess  to  be  draAvn  up 
with  his  assent,  as  well  as  at  the  instance  of  Scudery.  It  has 
been  not  unconmion  to  treat  this  criticism  as  a  servile  homage 
to  power.  But  a  perusal  of  it  will  not  lead  us  to  confirm  so 
severe  a  reproach.  The  Sentimens  de  1' Academic  are  drawn 
up  with  great  good  sense  and  dignity.  Tlie  spirit,  indeed,  of 
critical  orthodoxy  is  aj^parent ;  yet  this  was  surely  pardonable 
in  an  age  when  the  violation  of  rules  had  as  yet  produced 
notliing  but  such  pieces  as  those  of  Hardy.  It  is  easy  to 
sneer  at  Aristotle  wben  we  have  a  Shakspeare  ;  but  Aristotle 
formed  his  rules  on  the  practice  of  Sophocles.  The  Academy 
could  not  have  done  better  than  by  inculcating  the  soundest 
maxims  of  criticism  ;  but  they  were  a  little  too  narrow  in  their 
application.  The  particular  judgments  which  they  pass  on 
each  scene  of  the  play,  as  well  as  those  on  the  style,  seem  for 
the  most  part  very  just,  and  such  as  later  critics  have  gene- 
rally adopted ;  so  that  we  can  really  see  Httle  ground  for  the 
allegation  of  undue  compliance  with  the  Cardinal's  prejudices, 
except  in  the  frigid  tone  of  their  praise,  and  in  their  omission 
to  proclaim  that  a  great  dramatic  genius  had  arisen  in  France.^ 
But  tliis  is  so  much  the  common  vice  or  blindness  of  critics, 
that  it  may  have  sprung  less  from  baseness  than  from  a  fear 
to  compromise  their  own  superiority  by  vulgar  admiration. 
The  Academy  had  gi-eat  pretensions,  and  Corneille  was  not 
yet  the  CorneUle  of  France  and  of  the  world. 

1  Pcllison.     The  printed  edition  bears  doit  pas  toute  i  son  bonheur,  et  la  natur« 

tlie  date  of  1038.  lui  a  ete  ;u!Rez  liberate   pour  excuser   la 

*  They    conclude    by  saying,   that,   in  fortune  si  elle  lui  a  ete  prodi^ue." 
spiteof  the  faults  of  tliis  play,  "la  naivete        The  Academy,  justly,  in   niy  opinion, 

et  la  vehemence  de  ses  passions,  la  force  blame  Corneille  for  making  t'hunene  cou- 

et  la  delicatesse  de  plusieurs  de  ses  pen-  sent  to  marry  Rodri^rue  the  same  day  that 

eies.  e*r  cet  agrement  inexplicable  qui  se  he  had  killed  her  father.     "  Cela  surpasse 

mele  daiis  tnus  ses  defauts  lui  ont  acquis  tout  sorte  de  creance,  et  ne  pcut  vraisem- 

un   rang    considerable  entre   les   poemes  blablement  tomber  dans  I'anie  uon  seule 

Fran(;ais  de  ce  genre  qui  ont  le  plus  donne  nient  d'une  sage  fille,  mais  d'une  qui  seroit 

de  satisfaction.     Si  Tauteur  ne  doit   pits  le  plus  depouille  d'honneur  et  d'hum*. 

toute  sa  reputation  k  gon  nierite,  il  ne  la  nite,"  &c.  — p.  49. 
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25.  Gibert,  Goujet,  and  other  writers  enumerate  several 
works  on  the  grammar  of  the  French  lan";uao;e  in 

tlus   period.      lint  they  were  superseded;    autl  we  romarksoa 
may  ahnost  say,  that  an  era  was  made  in  the  national  ''^^  i-'rencu 

!•  11  IT        •  n  IT  x-»  language. 

literature,  by  the  publication  or  Vaugehis,  Ueinarques 
3ur  la  Laugue  Fran';aise,  in  1049.  Tlioinas  Corncille,  wlio,  as 
well  as  Patru,  published  notes  on  Vaugelas,  observes  that  the 
language  has  only  been  written  with  politeness  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  remarks.  They  were  not  at  first  received 
with  general  approbation,  and  some  even  in  later  timcis 
thought  them  too  scrupulous ;  but  they  gradually  became  of 
established  authority.  Vaugelas  is  always  clear,  modest,  and 
ingenuous  in  stating  his  opinion.  His  remarks  ai'e  547  iu 
number ;  no  gross  fault  being  noticed,  nor  any  one  which  is 
not  found  in  good  authors.  lie  seldom  mentions  those  whom 
he  censures.  His  test  of  correct  language  is  the  manner 
of  speaking  in  use  with  the  best  part  {la  plus  saine  partie)  of 
the  court,  conforma))ly  with  the  manner  of  writing  in  the  best 
part  of  contemporary  authors.  IJut  though  we  must  have 
recourse  to  good  aufhors  in  order  to  establish  an  indisputably 
good  usage,  yet  the  court,  he  thinks,  contributes  incomparably 
more  than  books ;  the  consent  of  the  latter  being  as  it  were 
the  seal  and  confirmation  of  what  is  spoken  at  court,  and  deci- 
ding what  is  there  doubtful.  And  those  who  study  the  best 
authors  get  rid  of  many  faults  common  at  court,  and  acquire  a 
peculiar  purity  of  style.  None,  however,  can  dispense  with 
a  knowledge  of  what  Ls  reckoned  good  language  at  court ;  since 
much  that  is  spoken  there  Avill  hardly  be  found  in  booJvS.  In 
writing,  it  Ls  otherwise ;  and  he  admits  that  the  study  of  good 
authors  will  enable  us  to  wi-ite  well,  tliough  we  shall  write 
still  better  by  knowing  how  to  speak  well.  Vaugelas  tells 
us,  that  his  knowledge  was  acquired  by  long  practice  at 
court,  and  by  the  conversation  of  Cardinal  Perron  and  of 
CoefFeteau. 

26.  La  Motlie  le  Vayer,  in  his  Considerations  sur  I'Elo- 
quence  Frangaise,  1647,  has  endeavored  to  steer  a  Lajiothe 
middle  course  between  the  old  and  the  new  schools  i«^''^J«''- 
of  French  style,  but  with  a  marked  desire  to  withstand  the 
latter.  He  blames  Du  Vair  for  the  strange  and  barbarous 
words  he  employs.  He  huighs  also  at  the  nicety  of  those 
who  were  beginning  to  object  to  a  number  of  common  French 
words.     One  would  not  use   the  conjunction   Car;    agaiust 
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which  folly,  Le  Vayer  wrote  a  Separate  treatise.^  He  defends 
the  use  of  quotations  in  a  different  language,  wliich  some 
purists  in  French  style  had  in  hoiTor.  But  this  treatise 
seems  not  to  contain  much  that  is  valuable,  and  it  is  very 
diffuse. 

27.  Two  French  writers  may  be  reckoned  worthy  of  a 
J     J  place  in  tliis  chapter,  who  are,  from  the  nature  of 

.(peeches      their  works,  not  generally  known  out  of  their  own 

^  '^'  country,  and  whom  I  cannot  refer  with  absolute  pro- 
priety to  this  rather  than  to  the  ensuing  period,  except  by  a 
certain  character  and  manner  of  Avriting,  which  belongs  more 
to  the  earher  than  the  later  moiety  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. These  were  two  la^vyers,  Patru  and  Le  Maistre.  The 
pleadings  of  Patru  appear  to  me  excellent  in  their  particular 
line  of  forensic  eloquence,  adth'essed  to  intelligent  and  exj>eri- 
enced  judges.  They  greatly  resemble  what  are  called  the 
private  orations  of  Demosthenes,  and  those  of  Lysias  and 
Isnaus,  especially,  perhaps,  the  last.  No  ambitious  ornament, 
no  appeal  to  the  emotions  of  the  heart,  no  bold  figures  of 
rhetoric,  are  permitted  in  the  Attic  severity  of  this  style ;  or, 
if  they  ever  occui*,  it  is  to  surprise  us  as  things  rather  uncom- 
mon in  the  place  where  they  appear  than  in  themselves. 
Patru  does  not  even  employ  the  exordium  usual  in  speeches, 
but  rushes  instantaneously,  though  always  perspicuously,  into 
his  statement  of  the  case.  In  the  eyes  of  many,  this  is  no  elo- 
quence at  all ;  and  it  I'equires  perhaps  some  taste  for  legal 
reasoning  to  enter  fully  into  its  merit.  But  the  Greek  ora- 
tors are  masters  whom  a  modern  lawyer  need  not  blush  to 
follow,  and  to  follow,  as  Patru  did,  in  their  respect  for  the  tri- 
bimal  they  addi-essed.  They  spoke  to  rather  a  numerous  body 
of  judges ;  but  those  were  Athenians,  and,  as  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  the  best  and  most  upright,  the  salt  of  that  vicious 
city.  Patru  again  spoke  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  men  too 
well  versed  in  the  Avays  of  law  and  justice  to  be  the  dupes  of 
tinkling  sound.  He  is  therefore  plain,  lucid,  well  arranged, 
but  not  emphatic  or  impetuous  :  the  subjects  of  his  published 
speeches  would  not  admit  of  such  quahties,  thougli  Patru  is 
said  to  have  employed  on  some  occasions  the  bm-ning  words 
of  the  lu'ghest  oratory.  His  style  li:us  always  been  reckoned 
purely  and  rigidly  French:   but  I  have  been  led  rather  to 

'  This  was   Gouiberville,  in  whose  im-    a  discovery  which  does  vast  honor  to  th« 
mense    romiince,    Polexandre,   it  is    saiil     person  who  took  the  puina  to  make  it. 
that  this  word  ciily  occurs  three  tiiues ; 
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praise  what  has  struck  me  in  the  substance  of  his  pleadings ; 
which,  whether  read  at  this  day  in  France  or  not,  are,  I  may 
venture  to  say,  worthy  to  be  studied  by  hxwyers,  like  tliose  to 
wliich  I  have  compared  them,  the  strictly  forensic  portion  of 
Greek  oratory.  In  some  speeches  of  Patru  which  are  more 
generally  praised,  —  that  on  his  own  reception  in  the  Aca- 
demy, and  one  complimentary  to  Christina,  —  it  has  seemed  to 
me  that  he  falls  very  short  of  his  judicial  style:  the  orna- 
ments are  commonplace,  and  such  as  belong  to  the  panegyri- 
cal department  of  oratory ;  in  all  ages  less  important  and 
valuable  than  the  other  two.  It  should  be  added,  that  Patru 
was  not  only  one  of  the  purest  writers,  but  one  of  the  best 
critics  whom  France  possessed.^ 

28.  The  forensic  speeches  of  Le  Maistre  are  more  elo- 
quent, in  a  popular  sense  of  the  word,  more  ardent,  And  of  u 
more  imaginative,  than  those  of  Patru.  The  one  Maistre. 
addresses  the  judges  alone :  the  other  has  a  view  to  the  audi- 
ence. The  one  seeks  the  success  of  his  cause  alone ;  the 
other,  that  and  his  own  glory  together.  The  one  will  be 
more  prized  by  the  lovers  of  legal  reasoning ;  the  other,  by  the 
majority  of  mankind.  The  one  more  reminds  us  of  the  ora- 
tions of  Demosthenes  for  his  private  clients,  the  other  of  those 
of  Cicero.  Le  Maistre  is  fervid  and  brilliant,  —  he  hurries 
us  with  him  ;  in  all  his  pleadings,  warmth  is  his  first  charac- 
teristic, and  a  certain  elegance  is  the  second.  In  the  power 
of  statement,  I  do  not  perceive  that  he  is  inferior  to  Patru : 
both  are  excellent.  Wherever  great  moral  or  social  topics, 
or  extensive  views  of  history  and  human  nature,  can  be 
employed,  Le  Maistre  has  the  advantajie.  Both  are  concise, 
relatively  to  the  common  verbosity  of  the  bar  ;  but  Le  Maistre 
has  much  more  that  might  be  retrenched, —  not  that  it  is  re- 
dundant in  expression,  but  unnecessary  in  substance.  This  is 
owing  to  his  ambitious  display  of  general  erudition :  his  qno- 
tations  are  too  frequent  and  too  ornamental,  partly  drawn  from 
the  ancients,  but  more  from  the  fiilhers.  Ambrose,  in  fact, 
Jerome  and  Augustin,  Chrysostom,  Basil  and  Gregory,  were 
the  models  whom  the  writers  of  this  age  were  accustomed  to 
study ;  and  hence  they  are  often,  and  Le  Maistre  among  the 
rest,  too  apt  to  declaim  where  they  should  prove,  and  to  use 

'  Pf  rrault  says  of  Patru,  in  his  Ilommes  langne."     Yet  they  were  not  much  aboT« 

lUustres  de  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  6G:    "  Ses  thirty  years  old,  —  so  much  had  the  lan- 

plaidoyers  servent  encore  aiijouril'hui  de  guage    changed,    as    to    rules  of  writing, 

modele  puur  ecrire  correcteuient  en  notre  withia  that  time. 

VOL.  lU.  23 
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arguments  from  analogy,  rather  striking  to  the  common  hear- 
er, than  likely  to  weigh  much  with  a  tribunal.  He  has  less 
simplicity,  less  piirity  of  taste,  than  Patru ;  his  animated  lan- 
guage would,  in  our  courts,  he  frequently  effective  with  a 
"jury,  but  would  seem  too  indefinite  and  commonplace  to  the 
judges :  we  should  crowd  to  hear  Le  Maistre,  we  should  be 
compelled  to  decide  with  Patru.  They  are  both,  however, 
very  superior  advocates,  and  do  great  honor  to  the  French  bar. 
29.  A  sensible  improvement  in  the  general  style  of  English 

writers  had  come  on  before  the  expiration  of  the 
mcnt  ia  sixteenth  century ;  the  i-ude  and  rough  phrases, 
ftyfr***        sometimes  almost  requiring  a  glossary,  which  lie  as 

spots  of  rust  on  the  pages  of  Latimer,  Grafton,  Ayl- 
mer,  or  even  Ascham,  had  been  chieliy  polished  away :  if  Ave 
meet  in  Sidney,  Hooker,  or  the  prose  of  Spenser,  with  obso- 
lete expressions  or  forms,  we  find  none  that  are  in  the  least 
unintelligible,  none  that  give  us  offence.  But  to  this  next 
period  belong  most  of  those  Avhom  we  commonly  reckon  our 
old  English  writers ;  men  often  of  such  stei-ling  worth  lor 
their  sense,  that  we  might  read  them  with  little  regard  to  their 
language,  yet,  in  some  instances  at  least,  possessing  much  that 
demands  praise  in  this  respect.  They  are  generally  nervous 
and  effective,  copious  to  redundancy  in  their  command  of 
words,  apt  to  employ  what  seemed  to  them  ornament  with 
much  imagination  rather  than  judicious  taste,  yet  seldom 
degenerating  into  commonplace  and  indefinite  phraseology. 
They  have,  liowever,  many  defects  ;  some  of  them,  especially 
the  most  learned,  are  full  of  pedantry,  and  deform  their  pages 
by  an  excessive  and  preposterous  mixture  of  Latiuisms  un- 
known before  ; '  at  other  times,  we  are  disgusted  by  colloquial 
and  even  vulgar  idioms  or  proverbs  ;  nor  is  it  uncommou  to 
find  these  opposite  blemishes  not  only  in  the  same  author,  but 
in  the  same  psissages.  Their  periods,  except  in  a  very  few,  are 
ill-constructed  and  tediously  prolonged  ;  their  eai-s  (again  with 
some  exceptions)  seem  to  have  been  insensible  to  the  beauty 
of  rhythmical  prose ;  grace  is  commonly  wanting ;  and  their 
notion  of  the  artifices  of  style,  when  they  thought  at  all  about 
them,  was  not  congenial  to  our  own  language.  This  may  be 
deemed  a  general  description  of  the  English  writers  under 
Jjunes  and  Charles :  we  shall  now  proceed  to  mention  souie 

•  In  Pratt's  edition  of  Bishop  Hall's  to  more  than  eleven  hundi-ed,  thegriatei 
works,  we  have  a  glossary  of  unusual  part  being  of  Latin  or  Greek  origiu :  com* 
Korda  employed  by   him.    They  amount    are  Qallicisma 
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of  the  most  famous,  and  who  may,  in  a  certain  degree,  be 
deemed  to  modify  this  ctaisure. 

30.  I  will  bej^in  with  a  passage  of  very  considerable  beauty, 
which  is  here  out  of  its  place,  since  it  was  written  in  jiiri  of 
the  year  loDS.  It  is  found  in  the  Apology  for  the  *^'"^*- 
Earl  of  Essex,  published  among  the  works  of  Lord  Bacon, 
and  passing,  I  suppose,  commonly  for  his.  It  seems  neverthe- 
less, in  my  judgment,  far  more  probably  genuine.  We  have 
nowhere  in  our  early  writei-s  a  flow  of  words  so  easy  and 
graceful,  a  structure  so  harmonious,  a  series  of  antitheses  "so 
spirited  without  art'ectation,  an  absence  of  quaintness,  pedant- 
ry, and  vidgarity  so  truly  gentlemanlike,  a  paragraph  so 
worthy  of  the  most  brilliant  man  of  his  age.  This  could  not 
have  come  from  Bacon,  who  never  divested  himself  of  a 
certain  didactic  formality,  even  if  he  could  have  counterfeited 
tliat  chivalrous  generosity  which  it  Avas  not  in  his  nature  to 
feel.  It  is  the  language  of  a  soldier's  heart,  with  the 
unstudied  grace  of  a  noble  courtier.^ 

31.  Knolles,  already  known   by  a  spirited  translation  of 
Bodin's  Commonwealth,  published  in  1610  a  copious    Knoiieg's 
History  of  the   Turks,  bringing  down  his  narrative   History  of 
to  the  most  recent  times.     Johnson,  in  a  paper  of 

the  Rambler,  has  given  hira  the  superiority  over  all  English 


*  "  A  word  for  my  friendship  with  the 
chief  men  of  action,  and  favor  generally 
to  the  men  of  war ;  and  then  I  come  to 
their  main  objection,  which  is  my  cross- 
ing of  the  treaty  in  hand.  For  most  of 
them  that  are  accounted  the  chief  men 
of  action,  I  do  confess,  1  do  entirely  love 
them.  They  have  been  my  companions 
both  abroad  and  at  home ;  some  of  them 
begjiu  the  wars  with  me,  most  have  had 
place  under  nie,  and  many  have  had  me  a 
witness  of  their  rising  from  captains,  lieu- 
tenants, and  private  men  to  those  chargi« 
which  since  by  their  virtue  they  have  ob- 
tained. Now  that  I  h.ave  tried  them,  I 
would  choose  them  for  friend.s,  if  I  h.id 
them  not:  before  I  had  tried  them,  God 
by  his  providence  chase  them  for  me.  I 
love  them  for  mine  own  sake  :  for  I  find 
sweetness  in  their  conversjition,  strong 
assi-itance  in  their  employments  with  me, 
and  happiness  in  their  friendship.  I  love 
them  for  their  virtues'  sake,  and  for  their 
greatness  of  mind  (for  littleniinds,  though 
never  so  full  of  virtue,  can  be  but  a  little 
virtuous),  and  for  their  great  understtmd- 
Ing;  for  to  understjind  Uttle  things,  or 
things  not  of  use,  is  httle  better  than  to 
onderstand  nothing  at  all.  I  love  them 
for  their  aSectioos:    for  self-loving  meo 


love  ease,  pleasure,  and  profit ;  but  they 
that  love  pains,  danger,  and  fame,  show 
that  they  love  public,  profit  more  than 
themselves.  I  love  them  for  my  country's 
sake ;  for  they  are  England's  best  armor 
of  defence,  and  weapons  of  ofren<'e.  If  we 
may  have  pea^'e,  they  have  purchased  it ; 
if  we  must  have  war,  they  must  manage 
it.  Yet,  while  we  are  doubtful  and  in 
treaty,  we  must  vahie  ourselves  by  what 
nijvy  be  done,  and  the  enemy  will  value 
us  by  what  hath  been  done  by  our  chief 
men  of  action. 

"  That  generally  I  am  affected  to  the 
men  of  war,  it  should  not  seem  strange  to 
any  reasonable  man.  Every  man  doth 
love  them  of  his  own  profession.  The 
grave  judges  Civor  the  students  of  the 
law ;  the  reverend  bishops,  the  laborers 
in  the  ministry  ;  and  I  (since  her  Majesty 
hath  yearly  used  my  service  in  her  lat« 
•ictions)  must  n'ckon  myself  in  the  num- 
ber of  her  men  of  war.  Before  action, 
Providence  makes  me  cherish  them  for 
what  they  can  do;  in  action,  necessity 
makes  me  value  them  for  the  service  they 
do  ;  and  afti'raction,  experience  and  thank- 
fulness make  me  love  them  for  the  lerfiM 
they  have  done  " 
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historians.  "  He  has  displayed  all  the  excellences  that  nar- 
ration can  admit.  His  style,  though  somewhat  ohscured  by 
time,  and  vitiated  by  false  wit,  is  pure,  nervous,  elevated,  and 
clear.  .  .  .  Nothing  could  have  sunk  this  author  into  obscu- 
rity but  the  remoteness  and  barbarity  of  the  people  whose 
story  he  relates.  It  seldom  happens  that  all  circumstances 
concur  to  happiness  or  fame.  The  nation  which  produced 
this  great  historian  has  the  grief  of  seeing  his  genius  employed 
upon  a  foreign  and  uninteresting  subject;  and  that  writer  who. 
might  have  secured  perpetuity  to  his  name  by  a  history  of  his 
own  country,  has  exposed  himself  to  the  danger  of  oblivion, 
by  recounting  enterprises  and  revolutions  of  which  none 
desire  to  be  informed."^  The  subject,  however,  appeared  to 
Knolles,  and  I  know  not  how  we  can  say  erroneously,  one  of 
the  most  splendid  that  he  could  have  selected.  It  was  the 
rise  and  growth  of  a  mighty  nation,  second  only  to  Eome  in 
the  constancy  of  success,  and  in  the  magnitude  of  empire ;  a 
nation  fierce  and  terrible  in  that  age,  the  present  scourge  of 
half  Christendom,  and,  though  from  our  remoteness  not  very 
formidable  to  ourselves,  still  one  of  which  not  the  bookish 
man  in  his  closet  or  the  statesman  in  council  had  alone  heard, 
but  the  smith  at  his  anvil,  and  the  husbandman  at  his  plough. 
A  long  decrepitude  of  the  Turkish  Empire  on  one  hand,  and 
our  frequent  alliance  with  it  on  the  other,  have  since  oblite- 
rated the  apprehensions  and  interests  of  every  kind  which 
were  awakened  throughout  Europe  by  its  youthful  fury  and 
its  m;iture  strength.  The  subject  was  also  new  in  England,  yet 
rich  in  materials ;  various,  in  comparison  with  ordinary  his- 
tory, though  not  perhaps  so  fertile  of  philosophical  observation 
as  some  others,  and  furnishing  many  occasions  for  the  peculiar 
talents  of  Knolles.  These  were  displayed,  not  in  depth  of 
thought,  or  copiousness  of  collateral  erudition,  but  in  a  style 
and  in  a  power  of  narration  which  Johnson  has  not  too  highly 
extolled.  His  descriptions  are  vivid  and  animated ;  circum- 
stantial, but  not  to  feebleness :  his  characters  are  drawn  with 
a  strong  pencil.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  estimate  the  merits 
of  an  historian  very  accurately  without  having  before  our 
eyes  his  original  sources :  he  may  probably  have  translated 
much  that  we  admire,  and  he  had  shown  that  he  knew  how  to 
translate.  In  the  style  of  Knolles,  there  is  sometimes,  as 
John^jn  has  hinted,  a  slight  excess  of  desire  to  make  everj 

*■  Bambler,  No.  122. 
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phrase  cflfective :  but  lie  is  exempt  from  the  usual  blemishes 
of  his  age ;  and  his  command  of  the  language  is  so  extensive, 
that  we  should  not  ejT  in  placing  him  among  the  first  of  our 
elder  writers.  Comparing,  as  a  specimen  of  Knolles's  man- 
ner, his  description  of  the  execution  of  Mustapha,  son  of 
Solyman,  with  that  given  by  Robertson,  where  the  latter  his- 
torian has  been  as  circumstantial  as  his  limits  would  permit, 
we  shall  perceive  that  the  former  paints  better  his  story,  and 
deepens  better  its  interest.^ 

32.  Raleigh's    History   of  the   World   is    a   proof  of  the 
respect  for  laborious  learning  that  had  long  distin-   paieigb's 
ffuished  Europe.    We  should  expect  from  the  prison-  History  of 

P  n  St  i-  u  •    ^   ■  ■       the  World. 

hours  of  a  soldier,  a  courtier,  a  busy  intriguer  in 
Btate  affairs,  a  poet  and  man  of  genius,  something  well  worth 
our  notice  ;  but  hardly  a  prolix  history  of  the  ancient  world, 
hardly  disquisitions  on  the  site  of  Paradise  and  the  travels  of 
Cain.  These  are  probably  translated,  with  little  alteration, 
from  some  of  the  leaiTied  writings  of  the  Continent :  they  are 
by  much  the  least  valuable  portion  of  Raleigh's  work.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  story  is  told  more  fully  and  exactly  than 
by  any  earlier  English  author,  and  with  a  plain  eloquence 
which  has  given  ^his  book  a  classical  reputation  in  our  lan- 
guage, though  from  its  length,  and  the  want  of  that  critical 
sifting  of  facts  which  we  now  justly  demand,  it  is  not  greatly 
read.  Raleigh  has  intermingled  political  reflections,  and 
illustrated  his  history  by  episodes  from  modern  times,  which 
perhaps  are  now  the  most  interesting  passages.  It  descends 
only  to  the  second  Macedonian  War :  the  continuation  might 
have  been  more  generally  valuable ;  but  either  the  death 
of  Prince  Henry,  as  Raleigh  himself  tells  us,  or  the  new 
schemes  of  ambition  which  unfortunately  opened  upon  his 
eyes,  prevented  the  execution  of  the  large  plan  he  had  formed. 
There  is  little  now  obsolete  in  the  words  of  Raleigh,  nor, 
to  any  great  degree,  in  his  turn  of  phrase ;  the  periods, 
when  pains  have  been  taken  with  them,  show  that  artificial 
structure  which  we  find  in  Sidney  and  Hooker ;  he  is  less 
pedantic  than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  seldom  low,  never 
affected. 

•  KnoUes,  p.  515.    Robertson's  Charles  observed,  that  I  might  have  mentioiiAd 

the  Fifth,  book  xi.     [The  principal  autho-  Busbequius  in  a  former  Tolume  among 

rity  for    this  description  appears  to    be  the  good  Latin  writers  of  tbe  sixteenth 

Busbequius,   in  his  excellent  LegationLs  century. — 1842.] 
Xurcicsa  Epistolae.     It  has  been  justly 
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33  Daniel's  History  of  England  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
Daniers  Rc'ign  of  Eclwarcl  III.,  published  in  KUS,  is  deserv- 
Hktory  of  ing  of  some  attention  on  account  of  its  language. 
'^^'^"  ■  It  is  written  with  a  freedom  from  all  stiffness,  and  a 
purity  of  style,  which  hardly  any  otlier  work  of  so  early 
a  date  exhibits.  These  qualities  are  indeed  so  remarkable, 
tliat  it  would  require  a  good  deal  of  critical  observation  to 
distinguish  it  even  from  writings  of  the  reign  of  Anne ;  and, 
where  it  differs  from  them  (I  speak  only  of  the  secondary 
class  of  works,  which  have  not  much  individuality  of  man- 
ner), it  is  by  a  more  select  idiom,  and  by  an  absence  of  the 
Gallicism  or  vulgarity  which  are  often  found  in  that  age.  It 
is  true  that  the  merits  of  Daniel  are  chiefly  negative ;  he  is 
never  pedantic  or  antithetical  or  low,  as  his  contemporaries 
were  apt  to  be :  but  his  periods  are  ill-constructed ;  he  has 
little  vigor  or  elegance ;  and  it  is  only  by  observing  how  much 
])ains  he  must  have  taken  to  reject  phrases  which  were  grow- 
ing obsolete,  that  we  give  him  credit  for  having  done  more 
than  follow  the  common  stream  of  easy  writing.  A  slight 
tinge  of  archaism,  and  a  certain  majesty  of  expression,  rela- 
tively to  colloquial  usage,  were  thought  by  Bacon  and  Raleigh 
congenial  to  an  elevated  style:  but  Daniel,  a  gentleman  of 
the  king's  household,  wrote  as  the  court  spoke ;  and  his 
facility  would  be  pleasing  if  his  sentences  had  a  less  negligent 
structure.  As  an  liistorian,  he  has  recourse  only  to  common 
authorities ;  but  his  narration  is  fluent  and  perspicuous, 
with  a  regular  vein  of  good  sense,  more  the  characteristic 
of  his  mind,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  than  any  commanding 
vigor. 

34.  The.  style  of  Bacon  has  an  idiosyncrasy  which  we 
might  expect  from  his  genius.  It  can  rarely  indeed 
happen,  and  only  in  men  of  secondary  talents,  that 
the  language  they  use  is  not  by  its  very  choice  and  collocation, 
as  well  as  its  meaning,  the  representative  of  an  individuality 
that  distinguishes  their  turn  of  thought.  Bacon  is  elaborate, 
sententious,  often  witty,  often  metaphorical ;  nothing  could  be 
spared ;  his  analogies  are  generally  striking  and  novel ;  his 
style  is  clear,  i)recise,  forcible ;  yet  there  is  some  degree 
of  stiffness  about  it,  and,  in  mere  language,  he  is  inferior  to 
Raleigh.  The  History  of  Henry  VII.,  admirable  as  many 
passages  are,  seems  to  be  written  rather  too  amljitiously,  and 
with  too  great  an  absence  of  simplicity. 
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35.  The  polemical  writings  of  Milton,  which  chiefly  fall 
within    tnis   period,    contain    several   bursts    of    his 
splendid  imagination  and  grandeur  of  soul.     They 

are,  however,  much  inferior  to  the  Areopagitica,  or  Plea  for 
the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing.  Many  passages  in  this 
famous  tract  are  admirably  eloquent ;  an  intense  love  of  lib- 
erty and  truth  glows  through  it ;  the  majestic  soul  of  Milton 
breathes  such  high  thoughts  as  had  not  been  uttered  before : 
yet  even  here  he  frequently  sinks  in  a  single  instant,  as  is 
usual  with  our  old  writers,  from  his  highest  flights  to  the 
ground;  his  intermixture  of  fomiliar  with  learned  phraseology 
is  unpleasing,  his  structure  is  afflectedly  elaborate,  and  he 
seldom  reaches  any  harmony.  If  he  turns  to  invective,  as 
sometimes  in  this  treatise,  and  more  in  his  Apology  for  Smec- 
tymnuus,  it  is  mere  ribaldrous  vulgarity  blended  with  pedan- 
try :  his  wit  is  always  jjoor  and  without  ease.  An  absence  of 
idiomatic  grace,  and  an  use  of  harsh  inversions  violating 
tlie  rules  of  the  language,  distinguish  in  general  the  writings 
of  Milton,  and  require,  in  order  to  compensate  them,  such 
high  beauties  as  will  sometimes  occur. 

36.  The  History  of  Clarendon  maybe  considered  as  belong- 
ing rather  to  this  than  to  the  second  period  of  the 
century,  both  by  the  probable  date  of  composition 

and  by  the  nature  of  its  style.  He  is  excellent  in  every  thing 
that  he  has  performed  Avith  care ;  liis  characters  are  beauti- 
fully delineated ;  his  sentiments  have  often  a  noble  gravity, 
which  the  length  of  his  periods,  far  too  great  in  itself,  seems 
to  befit ;  but,  in  the  general  course  of  his  narration,  he  is 
negligent  of  grammar  and  persjiicuity,  with  little  choice  of 
words,  and  therefore  sometimes  idiomatic  without  ease  or 
elegance.  The  official  papers  on  the  royal  side,  which  are 
generally  attributed  to  him,  are  written  in  a  mascuUne  and 
majestic  tone,  far  superior  to  those  of  the  parliament.  The 
latter  had,  however,  a  writer  who  did  them  honor:  May's 
History  of  the  Pai'liament  is  a  good  model  of  genuine  Eng- 
lish ;  he  is  plain,  terse,  and  vigorous,  never  slovenly,  though 
with  few  remarkable  passages,  and  is,  in  style  as  well  as 
substance,  a  kind  of  contrast  to  Clarendon. 

37.  The  famous  Icon  Basilice,  ascribed  to  Charles  I.,  may 
deserve  a  place  in  Uterary  history.      If  we  could   The  icon 
trust   its  panegyrists,  few  books   in    our   language   ^'»^'ii<*- 
have  done  it  more  credit  by  dignity  of  sentiment,  and  beauty 
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of  style.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  for  me  to  express  my 
unhesitating  conviction,  that  it  was  solely  ^v^itten  by  Bishop 
Gauden,  who,  after  the  Restoration,  unequivocally  claimed  it 
as  his  own.  The  folly  and  impudence  of  such  a  claim,  if  it 
could  not  be  substantiated,  are  not  to  be  presumed  as  to  any 
man  of  good  understanding,  fair  character,  and  high  station, 
without  stronger  evidence  than  has  been  alleged  on  the  other 
side  ;  especially  when  we  find  that  those  who  had  the  best 
means  of  inquiry,  at  a  time  when  it  seems  impossible  that 
he  falsehood  of  Gauden's  assertion  should  not  have  been 
lemonstrated,  if  it  were  false,  acquiesced  in  his  pretensions. 
We  have  very  little  to  place  against  this,  except  secondary 
testimony ;  vague,  for  the  most  part,  in  itself,  and  collected  by 
those  Avhose  veracity  has  not  been  put  to  the  test  like  that  of 
Gauden.'  The  style  also  of  the  loon  Basilice  has  been  iden 
tified  by  IVIr.  Todd  with  that  of  Gauden  by  the  use  of  several 
phrases  so  peculiar,  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  them  to  have 
suggested  themselves  to  more  than  one  person.  It  is,  never- 
theless, superior  to  his  acknowledged  writings.  A  strain  of 
majestic  melancholy  is  well  kept  up ;  but  the  personated 
sovereign  is  rather  too  theatrical  for  real  nature,  the  language 
is  too  rhetorical  and  amplified,  the  periods  too  artificially  ela- 
borated. None  but  scholars  and  practised  writers  employ 
such  a  style  as  this. 

38.  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  belongs,  by  its  sys- 
tematic divisions  and  its  accumulated  quotations,  to 
Anatomy     the  class  of  mere  erudition :    it  seems  at  first  sight 
of  Meian-     ijjjg  those  tedious  Latin  folios  into  which  scholars  of 

cuoly. 

the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  threw  the 
materials  of  their  Adversaria,  or  commonplace-books,  painfully 
selected  and  arranged  by  the  labor  of  many  years.  But 
writing  fortunately  in  English,  and  in  a  style  not  by  any 
means  devoid  of  point  and  terseness,  with  much  good  sense 
and  observation  of  men  as  well  as  of  books,  and  having  also 

1  There  is  only  one  claimant,  in  a  pro-  authorship  of  a  book  not  written  by  him- 

per  sense,  for  the  Icon  Basilice,  which  is  self,  but  uniTersally  ascribed  to  another, 

Gauden  himself:  the  king  neither  appears  and  which  had  never  been  in  his  posses- 

by    himself    nor     representative.      And,  sion.     A  story  is  told,  and  I  believe  truly, 

though  we  may  find  several  instances  of  that  a  young  man  assumed  the  credit  of 

plagLirism  in  literary  history  (one  of  the  Mackenzie's  Man  of  Feeling  while  it  waa 

grossest  being  the  publication  by  a  Spanish  still  anonymous.     But  this  is  widely  dif 

friar,  under  another  title,  of  a  book  al-  ferent  from  the  case  of  the  Icon  Basilice. 

ready  in  print  with  the  name  of  Hvperius  We  have  had  an  interminable  discussion 

of  Marpurg,  its  real  author),  yet  I  cannot  as  to  the  Letters  of  Junius  ;  but  no  one 

call  to  mind  any,  where  a  man  known  to  has  ever  claimed  this  derelict  property  to 

the  world  has  asserted  in  terms  bis  own  himself,  or  told  the  world,  "  I  am  Juniua  " 
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the  skill  of  choosing  his  quotations  for  their  rareness,  odility, 
and  amusing  character,  without  losing  sight  of  their  perti- 
nence to  the  suljject,  he  has  produced  a  work  of  which,  as  is 
well  known,  Johnson  said  that  it  was  tlie  only  one  which  had 
ever  caused  him  to  leave  his  bed  earlier  than  he  had  intended. 
Johnson,  who  seems  to  have  had  some  turn  for  the  singulari- 
ties of  learning  whii-h  fill  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  may 
perhaps  have  raised  the  credit  of  Burton  higher  than  his 
desert.  He  is  clogged  by  excess  of  reading,  like  others  of 
his  age;  and  we  may  peruse  entire  chapters  without  finding 
more  than  a  few  lines  that  belong  to  himself.  This  becomes 
a  wearisome  style ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  not  found 
much  j)leasure  in  glancing  over  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
It  may  be  added,  that  he  has  been  a  collector  of  stories,  far 
more  strange  than  true,  from  those  records  of  figments,  the 
old  medical  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  other 
equally  deceitful  sources.  Burton  hved  at  Oxford,  and  his 
volumes  are  apparently  a  gi-eat  sweeping  of  miscellaneous 
literature  from  the  Bodleian  Library. 

39.  Jolm  Earle,  after  the  Restoration,  Bishop  of  Worces 
ter,  and  then  of  Salisbury,  is  author  of  Microcos-  Earie's 
mographia,  or  a  Piece  of  the  Worlde  discovered  in  ci^aracters. 
Essays  and  Characters,  published  anonymously  in  1628.  In 
some  of  these  short  characters,  Earle  is  worthy  of  comparison 
with  La  Bruyere ;  in  others,  perhaps  the  greater  part,  he  has 
contented  lumself  with  pictures  of  ordinary  manners,  such  as 
the  varieties  of  occupation,  rather  than  of  intrinsic  character, 
supply.  In  all,  however,  we  find  an  acute  observation  and 
a  happy  humor  of  expression.  The  chapter  entitled  the 
Sceptic  is  best  known :  it  is  witty,  but  an  insult  throughoiit 
on  the  honest  searcher  after  truth,  which  could  have  come  only 
from  one  that  was  content  to  take  up  his  own  opinions  for  ease 
or  profit.  Earle  is  always  gay,  and  quick  to  catch  the  ridicu- 
lous, especially  that  of  exterior  appearances :  his  style  is 
sliort,  describing  well  with  a  few  words,  but  with  much  of  the 
affected  quaintuess  of  that  age.  It  is  one  of  those  books 
which  give  us  a  picturesque  -dea  of  the  manners  of  oui 
fathers  at  a  period  now  become  remote ;  and  for  this  reason, 
were  there  no  other,  it  would  deserve  to  be  read. 

40.  But  the  Microcosmography  is  not  an  original  work  in 
its  plan  or  mode  of  execution :  it  is  a  close  imitation  of  the 
Characters  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.     They  both  belong  tu 
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tlie  favorite  style  of  apothegm,  in  which  every  sentence  is  a 
OTcrhurv's  point  or  a  witticism.  Yet  the  entire  character  so 
Characters,  delineated  pi'oduces  a  certain  effect:  it  is  a  Dutch 
picture,  a  Gerard  Dow,  somewhat  too  elaborate.  Earle  has 
more  natural  humor  than  Overbury,  and  hits  his  mark  more 
neatly ;  the  other  is  more  satirical,  but  often  abusive  and 
vulgar.  The  Fair  and  Happy  Milkmaid,  often  quoted,  is  the 
best  of  his  characters.  The  wit  is  often  trivial  and  flat; 
the  sentiments  have  nothing  in  them  general,  Ctr  worthy  of 
much  remembrance ;  praise  is  only  due  to  the  gi-aphic  skill  in 
delineating  character.  Earle  is  as  clearly  the  better,  as  Over- 
bury  is  the  more  original,  writer. 

41.  A  book  by  Ben  Jonson,  entitled  Timber,  or  Disco 
jonson'8  veries  made  upon  Men  and  Matter,^  is  altogether 
Discoveries,  miscellaneous,  the  gi-eater  part  being  general  moral 
remarks,  while  another  portion  deserves  notice  as  the  only 
book  of  English  criticism  in  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  observations  are  uncoimected,  judicious,  some- 
times witty,  frequently  severe.  The  style  is  what  was  called 
pregnant,  leaving  much  to  be  filled  up  by  the  reader's  reflec- 
tion. Good  sense,  and  a  vigorous  manner  of  gi-appling  with 
every  subject,  will  generally  be  found  in  Jonson  ;  but  he  does 
not  reach  any  very  profbiuid  criticism.  His  English  Gram- 
mar is  said  by  Giffbrd  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the  confla- 
gration of  his  study.  What  we  have,  therefore,  under  that 
name,  is,  he  thinks,  to  be  considered  as  properly  the  materials 
of  a  more  complete  Avork  that  is  lost.  We  have,  as  I  appre- 
hend, no  earlier  grammar  upon  so  elaborate  a  plan :  every 
rule  is  illustrated  by  examples,  almost  to  redundance ;  but  he 
is  too  copious  on  what  is  common  to  other  languages,  and 
perhaps  not  full  enough  as  to  our  peculiar  itUom. 

1  ["  Timber,"  I  suppose,  is  meant  as  a  ludicrous  translation  of  Sylya.  — 1842-1 
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Sect.  II.  —  On  Fiction. 

Cervantes  —  French  Romances  —  Calprcnddc  —  Scuderi  —  Ijiitin  and  English  Works 
of  Fiction. 

42.  The  first  part  of  Don  Quixote  was  published  in  1 605, 
We  have  no  reason,  I  believe,  to  suppose  tliat  it  pubiica- 
was  writtert  long  before.  It  beeame  immediately  JJonQuix- 
popular;  and  the  admiration  of  the  world  raised  up  ote. 
envious  competitoi's,  one  of  whom,  Avellenada,  published  a 
continuation  in  a  strain  of  invective  against  the  author.  Cer- 
vantes, who  cannot  be  imagined  to  have  ever  designed  the 
leaving  his  romance  in  so  unfinished  a  state,  took  time  about 
the  second  part,  which  did  not  appear  till  1G15. 

43.  Don   Quixote  is  almost  the  only  book  in  the  Spanish 
language  whicli  can  now  be  said  to  possess  so  much   itsrepu- 
of  an  Euro[)ean  reputation  as  to  be  popularly  read   t^tion. 

in  every  country.  It  has,  however,  enjoyed  enough  to  com 
pensate  for  the  neglect  of  tlie  rest.  It  is  to  Europe  in 
general  what  Ariosto  is  to  Italy,  and  Shaks])eare  to  li^ng- 
land ;  the  one  book  to  which  tlie  slightest  alhisions  may  be 
made  without  affectation,  but  not  missed  without  discredit. 
Numerous  translations  and  countless  editions  of  them,  in 
every  language,  bespeak  its  adai)tation  to  mankind  :  no  critic 
has  been  paradoxical  enough  to  withhold  his  admiration,  no 
reader  has  ventured  to  confess  a  want  of  relisli  for  that  in 
which  the  young  and  old,  in  every  climate,  have,  age  after  age, 
taken  deligiit.  They  have  doubtless  believed,  that  they  un- 
derstood the  author's  meaning  ;  and,  in  giving  the  reins  to  the 
gayety  that  his  fertile  invention  and  comic  humor  inspired, 
never  thouglit  of  any  deeper  meaning  than  he  announces,  or 
dt.'lajed  their  enjoyment  tor  any  metaphysical  investigatiou 
of  his  plan. 

44.  A  new  school  of  criticism,  however,  has  of  late  yeai-a 
arisen  in  Germany,  acute,  ingenious,  and  sometimes  jj^^  views 
eminently  successful  in  philosophical,  or,  as  they  de-  of  its  de- 
nominate it,  aesthetic  analysis  of  works  of  taste,  but  *'°"" 
gliding  too  much  into  refinement  and  conjectural  liypothcsis, 
and  with  a  tendency  to  mislead  men  of  inferior  capacities  for 
this  kind  of  investigation  into  mere  paradox  and  absiu'dity. 
An  instance  is  supplied,  in  niy  opinion,  by  some  remai'ks  of 
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Bouterwek,  still  more  explicitly  developed  by  Sismondi,  on 
the  design  of  Cervantes  in  Don  Quixote,  and  wliich  have 
been  repeated  in  other  publications.  According  to  these  wri- 
ters, the  primary  idea  is  that  of  a  "  man  of  elevated  charac- 
ter, excited  by  heroic  and  enthusiastic  feelings  to  the  extrava- 
gant pitch  of  wishing  to  restore  the  age  of  chivalry ;  nor  is  it 
possible  'O  form  a  more  mistaken  notion  of  this  work  than  by 
considering  it  merely  as  a  satire,  intended  by  the  author  to 
ridicule  the  absurd  passion  for  reading  old  romances."^  "The 
fundamental  idea  of  Don  Quixote,"  says  Sismondi,  "  is  the 
eternal  contrast  between  the  spirit  of  poetry  and  that  of 
prose.  Men  of  an  elevated  soul  propose  to  themselves  as  the 
object  of  life  to  be  the  defenders  of  the  weak,  the  support  of 
the  oppressed,  the  champions  of  justice  and  innocence.  Like 
Don  Quixote,  they  find  on  every  side  the  image  of  the  virtues 
they  worship :  they  believe  that  disinterestedness,  nobleness, 
courage,  in  short,  knight-errantry,  are  still  prevalent ;  and, 
with  no  calculation  of  their  own  powers,  they  expose  them- 
selves for  an  ungrateful  world,  they  offer  themselves  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  laws  and  rules  of  an  imaginary  state  of  soci- 
ety." ^ 

45.  If  this  were  a  true  representation  of  the  scheme  of  Don 
Quixote,  we  cannot  wonder  that  some  persons  should,  as  M. 
Sismondi  tells  us  they  do,  consider  it  as  the  most  melancholy 
book  that  has  ever  been  written.  They  consider  it  also,  no 
doubt,  one  of  the  most  immoral,  as  chilling  and  pernicious  in 
its  influence  on  the  social  converse  of  mankind,  as  the  Prince 
of  Machiavel  is  on  their  political  intercourse.  "  Cervantes," 
he  proceeds,  "  has  shown  us  in  some  measure  the  vanity  of 
greatness  of  soul  and  the  delusion  of  heroism.  He  has 
drawn  in  Don  Quixote  a  perfect  man  {un  homme  accojtipli), 
who  is,  nevertheless,  the  constant  object  of  ridicule.  Brave 
beyond  the  fabled  knights  he  imitates,  disinterested,  honora- 
ble, generous,  the  most  faithful  and  respectful  of  lovei-s,  tlie 
best  of  masters,  the  most  accomplished  and  well  educated  of 
gentlemen,  all  his  enterprises  end  in  discomfiture  to  liimself, 
and  in  mischief  to  others."  M.  Sismondi  descants  upon  the 
perfections  of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  with  a  gravity  wliich 
it  is  not  quite  easy  for  his  readers  to  preserve. 

46.  It  might  be  answered  by  a  phlegmatic  observer,  that  a 
mere  enthusiasm  for  doing  good,  if  excited  by  vanity,  and 

1  B  mterwek,  p.  334.  '  Idtterature  du  Midi,  vol.  iii.  p.  339. 
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not  accompanied  by  common  sense,  will  seldom  be  very 
serviceable  to  ourselves  or  to  others ;  that  men  who,  PDbabiy 
in  their  heroism  and  care  for  the  oppressed,  would  enoneous. 
throw  open  the  cages  of  lions,  and  set  galley-slaves  at  liberty, 
not  forgetting  to  break  the  limbs  of  harmless  persons  whom 
they  mistake  for  wrong-doers,  are  a  class  of  whom  Don  Quix- 
ote is  the  real  type ;  and  that,  the  world  being  much  the 
worse  for  such  heroes,  it  might  not  be  immoral,  notwithstand- 
ing their  benevolent  enthusiasm,  to  put  them  out  of  counte- 
nance by  a  little  ridicule.  This,  however,  is  not,  as  I  conceive, 
the  primary  aim  of  Cervantes ;  nor  do  I  think  that  the  exlii- 
bition  of  one  gi'eat  truth,  as  the  predominant  but  concealed 
moral  of  a  long  work,  is  in  the  spirit  of  his  age.  He  pos- 
sessed a  very  thoughtful  mind  and  a  profound  knowledge  of 
humanity ;  yet  the  generalization  which  the  hypothesis  of 
Bouterwek  and  Sismondi  requires  for  the  leading  conception 
of  Don  Quixote,  besides  its  being  a  little  inconsistent  with  the 
valorous  and  romantic  character  of  its  author,  belongs  to  a 
more  advanced  period  of  philosophy  than  his  own.  It  Avill  at 
all  events,  I  presume,  be  admitted,  that  we  cannot  reason 
about  Don  Quixote  except  from  the  book ;  and  I  think  it 
may  be  shown  in  a  few  words,  that  these  ingenious  writers 
have  been  chiefly  misled  by  some  want  of  consistency  which 
circumstances  produced  in  the  author's  delineation  of  his 
hero. 

47.  In  the  first  chapter  of  this  romance,  Cervantes,  with  a 
few  strokes  of  a  great  master,  sets  before  us  the  pau-  Difference 
per  gentleman,  an  early  riser  and  keen  sportsman,  tuelwo 
who,  "  when  he  was  idle,  which  was  most  part  of  the  P'^rts- 
year,"  gave  himself  up  to  reading  books  of  chivalry  till  he 
lost  his  wits.  The  events  that  follow  are  in  every  one's  recol- 
lection :  liis  lunacy  consists,  no  doubt,  only  in  one  idea ;  but 
this  is  so  absorbing  that  it  perverts  the  evidence  of  his  senses, 
and  predominates  in  all  his  language.  It  is  to  be  obsei-ved, 
therefore,  in  relation  to  the  nobleness  of  soul  ascribed  to  Don 
Quixote,  that  every  sentiment  he  utters  is  borrowed  with  a 
punctihous  rigor  from  the  romances  of  his  library ;  he  resoits 
to  them  on  every  occasion  for  precedents :  if  he  is  intrepidly 
brave,  it  is  because  his  madness  and  vanity  have  made  him 
believe  himself  unconquerable  ;  if  he  bestows  kingdoms,  it  is 
because  Amadis  would  have  done  the  same ;  if  he  is  honoi-a- 
ble,  courteous,  a  redresser  of  wrongs,  it  is  in  pursuance  of 
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these  prototypes,  from  whom,  except  that  he  seems  rather 
moi*e  scrupulous  in  chastity,  it  is  his  only  boast  not  to  diverge. 
Those  who  talk  of  the  exalted  character  of  Don  Quixote 
seem  really  to  forget,  that,  on  these  subjects,  he  has  no  charac- 
ter at  all :  he  is  the  echo  of  romance ;  and  to  praise  him  is 
merely  to  say,  that  the  tone  of  chivalry,  whicli  these  produc- 
tions studied  to  keep  u]j,  and,  in  the  hands  of  inferior  artists, 
foolishly  exaggerated,  was  full  of  moral  dignity,  and  has,  in  a 
subdued  degree  of  force,  modelled  the  character  of  a  man  of 
honor  in  the  present  day.  But  throughout  the  fii'st  two  vol- 
umes of  Don  Quixote,  though  in  a  few  unimportant  passages 
he  talks  rationally,  I  cannot  find  more  than  two  in  which  he 
displays  any  other  knowledge,  or  strength  of  mind,  than  the 
original  delineation  of  the  character  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

48.  The  case  is  much  altered  in  the  last  two  volumes. 
Cervantes  had  acquired  an  immense  popularity,  and  perceived 
the  opportunity,  of  which  he  had  already  availed  himself,  that 
this  romance  gave  for  displaying  his  own  mind.  He  had  be- 
come attached  to  a  hero  who  had  made  him  illustrious,  and 
suffered  himself  to  lose  sight  of  the  clear  outline  he  had  once 
traced  for  Quixote's  personality.  Hence  we  find  in  all  this 
second  part,  that,  althougli  the  lunacy  as  to  knights-ei-rant 
remains  unabated,  he  is,  on  all  other  subjects,  not  only  ration- 
al in  the  low  sense  of  the  word,  but  clear,  acute,  profound, 
sarcastic,  cool-headed.  His  philosophy  is  elevated,  but  not 
enthusiastic;  his  imagination  is  poetical,  but  it  is  restrained  by 
strong  sense.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  Don  Quixotes :  one, 
wliom  Cervantes  first  designed  to  draw,  the  foolish  gentleman 
of  La  Mancha,  whose  foolishness  had  made  him  frantic ;  the 
other,  a  highly  gifted,  accomplished  model  of  the  best  chival- 
ry, trained  in  all  the  court,  the  camp,  or  the  college  could 
impart,  but  scathed  in  one  portion  of  his  mind  by  an  inexpli- 
cable visitation  of  monomania.  One  is  inclined  to  ask  why 
this  Don  Quixote,  who  is  Cervantes,  should  have  been  more 
likely  to  lose  his  intellects  by  reading  romances  than  Cervan- 
tes himself  As  a  matter  of  bodily  disease,  such  an  event  is 
doubtless  possible ;  but  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  im- 
proper for  fiction,  nothing  more  incapable  of  aflbrding  a  moral 
lesson,  than  the  insanity  which  arises  wholly  from  disease. 
Insanity  is,  in  no  point  of  view,  a  theme  for  ridicule ;  and 
this  is  an  inherent  fault  of  the  romance  (for  those  who  have 
imagined  that  Cervantes  has  not  rendered  Quixote  ridiculous 
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have  a  strange  notion  of  the  word)  ;  but  the  thoughtlessness 
of  mankind,  rather  than  their  insensibility  (for  they  do  not 
connect  madness  with  misery),  fui'nishes  some  apology  for  the 
first  two  volumes.  In  proportion  as  we  perceive,  below  the 
veil  of  mental  delusion,  a  noble  intellect,  we  feel  a  painful 
sympathy  with  its  humiliation :  the  character  becomes  more 
complicated  and  interesting,  but  has  less  truth  and  natural- 
ness ;  an  objection  which  might  also  be  made,  comparatively 
speaking,  to  the  incidents  in  the  latter  volumes,  wherein  I  do 
not  find  the  admirable  probability  that  reigns  through  the 
former.  But  this  contrast  of  wisdom  and  virtue  with  insanity 
in  the  same  subject  would  have  been  repulsive  in  the  primary 
delineation ;  as  I  think  any  one  may  judge,  by  supposing  that 
Cervantes  had,  in  the  first  chapter,  drawn  such  a  picture  of 
Quixote  as  Bouterwek  and  Sisraondi  have  drawn  for  him. 

49.  I  must  therefore  venture  to  think,  as,  I  believe,  the 
world  has  generally  tliouglit  for  two  centuries,  that  Cervantes 
had  no  more  profound  aim  than  he  proposes  to  the  reader. 
If  the  fashion  of  reading  bad  romances  of  chivalry  perverted 
the  taste  of  his  contemporaries,  and  rendered  their  language 
ridiculous,  it  was  natural  that  a  zealous  lover  of  good  litera- 
ture should  expose  this  folly  to  the  world  by  exaggerating  its 
effects  on  a  fictitious  personage.  It  has  been  said  by  some 
modern  writer,  though  I  cannot  remember  by  whom,  that 
there  was  a  prose  side  in  the  mind  of  Cervantes.  There 
was  indeed  a  side  of  calm  strong  sense,  which  some  take  for 
unpoetical.  He  thought  the  tone  of  those  romances  extrava- 
gant. It  might  naturally  occur  how  absurd  any  one  must 
appear  who  should  attempt  to  realize  in  actual  life  the  ad- 
ventures of  Amadis.  Already  a  novelist,  he  perceived  the 
opportunities  this  idea  suggested.  It  was  a  necessary  conse- 
quence that  the  hero  must  be  represented  as  literally  insane, 
since  his  conduct  would  have  been  extravagant  beyond  tlie 
probability  of  fiction  on  any  other  hypothesis ;  and  from 
this  happy  conception  germinated,  in  a  very  prolific  mind, 
the  whole  history  of  Don  Quixote.  Its  simplicity  is  perfect : 
no  limit  could  be  found  save  the  author's  discretion  or  sense 
that  he  had  drawn  sufficiently  on  his  imagination ;  but  the 
death  of  Quixote,  which  Cervantes  has  been  said  to  have 
determined  upon,  lest  some  one  else  should  a  second  time 
presume  to  continue  the  story,  is  in  fact  the  only  possible 
terminatioji  that  could  be  given,  after  he  had  elevated  the 
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character  to  that  pitch  of  mental  dignity  which  we  find  in 
the  last  two  volumes. 

50.  Few  books  of  moral  philosophy  display  as  deep  an 
„  „  insjofht  into  the  mechanism  of  the  mind  as  Don 
of  this  Quixote.  And  when  we  look  also  at  the  fertility 
romance.  ^^  invention,  the  general  probability  of  the  events, 
and  the  great  simplicity  of  the  story,  wherein  no  artifices  are 
practised  to  create  suspense,  or  complicate  the  action,  we  shall 
think  Cervantes  fully  deserving  of  the  glory  that  attends  this 
monument  of  his  genius.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  is  supe- 
rior to  all  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  This,  though 
it  might  account  for  the  European  fame  of  his  romance,  would 
be  an  inadequate  testimony  to  its  desert.  Cervantes  stands 
on  an  eminence,  below  which  we  must  place  the  best  of 
his  successors.  We  have  only  to  compare  him  with  Lc 
Sage  or  Fielding,  to  judge  of  his  vast  superiority.  Tc 
Scott,  indeed,  he  must  yield  in  the  variety  of  his  power ; 
but,  in  the  line  of  comic  romance,  we  should  hardly  think 
Scott  his  equal. 

51.  The  moral  novels  of  Cervantes,  as  he  calls  them 
Minor  no-  (NovcUas  Excmplarcs),  are  written,  I  believe,  in  a 
•veis  of         good  style,  but  too  short,  and  constructed  with  too 

ervan  s.  jj^-j^jg  ai.jifi^.e  to  rivct  our  interest.  Their  simplicity 
and  truth,  as  in  many  of  the  old  novels,  have  a  certain 
other  charm ;  but,  in  the  present  age,  our  sense  of  satiety 
novels:        in  works  of  fiction  cannot  be  overcome  but  by  excel- 

pams  .  ignce.  Of  the  Spanish  comic  romances,  in  the  pica' 
resque  style,  several  remain :  Justina  was  the  most  famous. 
One  that  does  not  strictly  belong  to  this  lower  class  is  the 
Marcos  de  Obregon  of  Espinel.  This  is  supposed  to  have 
suggested  much  to  Le  Sage  in  Gil  Bias  ;  in  fact,  the  first 
story  we  meet  Avith  is  that  of  Mergellina,  the  physician's 
wnfe.  The  style,  though  not  dull,  wants  the  grace  and  neat- 
ness of  Le  Sage.  Tliis  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  novels 
that  Spain  has  produced.  Italy  was  no  longer  the  seat  of 
this  literature.  A  romance  of  chivalry  by  Marini  (not  the 
poet  of  that  name),  entitled  II  Caloandro  (1640), 
was  translated  but  indifferently  into  French  by 
Scuderi,  and  has  been  praised  by  Salfi  as  full  of  imagination, 
with  characters  skilfully  diversified,  and  an  interesting,  well- 
conducted  story/ 

»  SaJfl,  vol.  xlv.  p.  88. 
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52.  France,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  content  with  Amadis 
de  Gaul  and  the  numerous  romances  of  the  Spanish   ^      , 

,  IT  jrencn  ro- 

school,  had  contributed  very  little  to  that  literature,  mimces: 
But  now  she  had  native  writers  of  both  kinds,  the  -^stree. 
pastoral  and  heroic,  who  completely  superseded  the  modela 
they  had  before  them.  Their  earliest  essay  was  the  Astree 
of  U'UHe.  Of  this  pastoral  romance  the  first  volume  was 
published  in  1610;  the  second,  in  1620:  three  more  came 
slowly  forth,  that  the  world  might  have  due  leisure  to  ad- 
mire. It  contains  about  5,500  pages.  It  would  be  almost 
as  discreditable  to  have  read  such  a  book  through  at  pres- 
ent, as  it  was  to  be  ignorant  of  it  in  the  ages  of  Louis 
XIII.  Allusions,  however,  to  real  circumstances  served 
in  some  measure  to  lessen  the  insipidity  of  a  love-story 
which  seems  to  equal  any  in  absurdity  and  want  of  inter- 
est. The  style,  and  I  can  judge  no  farther,  having  read  but 
a  few  pages,  seems  easy  and  not  unpleasing :  but  the  pas- 
toral tone  is  insuiierably  puerile  ;  and  a  monotonous  solemnity 
makes  us  almost  suspect,  that  one  source  of  its  popularity 
was  its  gentle  effect  when  read  in  small  portions  before  retir- 
ing to  rest.  It  was,  nevertheless,  admired  by  men  of  erudition, 
like  Camus  and  Huet ;  or  even  by  men  of  the  world,  like 
Rochefoucault.^ 

53.  From  the  union  of  the  old  chivalrous  romance  with 
this  newer  style,  the  courtly  pastoral,  sprang  another 

kind  of  fiction,  the  French  heroic  romance.     Three   mances. 
nearly  contemporary  writers,  Gomberville,   Calpre-   ^i^"**""* 
nede,    Scuderi,    sujiplied  a   number  of  voluminous 
stories,  frequently   historical    in    some    of   their   names,  but 
utterly  destitute  of  truth    in   circumstances,  characters,  an(? 
manners.     Gomberville  led  the  way  in  his  Polexandre,  firs 
published  in   1632,  and  reaching  in  later  editions  to  aboiU 
6,000  pages.     "  This,"  says  a  modern  writer,  "  seems  to  have 
been   the  model  of  the   Avorks  of   Calprenede  and   Scuderi 
This  ponderous  work  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort    of  inter 
mediate  production  between  the  later  compositions  and  tlw» 
ancient  fables  of  chivalry.      It  has,  indeed,  a  close  affinity 
to  the  heroic  romance  ;    but    many  of   the    exploits    of  the 
hero  are  as  extravagant  as  those  of  a  paladin  or  knight  of 
the  Round  Table."  ^     No   romance  in  the    language  has  so 

1  Dunlop's  History  of  Fiction,  Tol.  Ui.  p.  184 :  Biographie  Univenelle :  Boutonnlc 
vol.  V.  p.  296.  »  Duuiop,  Ui.  230. 
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complex  an  intrigue,  insomuch  that  it  is  followed  with  diffi- 
culty ;  and  the  author  has  in  successive  editions  capriciously 
remodelled  parts  of  his  story,  which  is  wholly  of  his  own 
invention.^ 

54.  Calprenede,  a  poet  of  no  contemptible  powers  of 
imagination,  poured  forth  his  stores  of  rapid  inven- 
apren  e.  ^j^^^  j^  several  I'omances  more  celebrated  than  that 
of  Gomberville.  The  first,  which  is  contained  in  ten  octavo 
volumes,  is  the  Cassandra.  This  appeared  in  1642,  and  was 
followed  by  the  Cleopatra,  published,  according  to  the  custom 
of  romances,  in  successive  parts,  the  earliest  in  1046.  La 
Harpe  thinks  this  unquestionably  the  best  work  of  Calpre- 
nede ;  Bouterwek  seems  to  prefer  the  Cassandra ;  Pharamond 
is  not  wholly  his  own ;  five  out  of  twelve  volumes  belong  to 
one  De  Vaumoriere,  a  continuator.^  Calprenede,  like  many 
others,  had  but  a  life-estate  in  the  temple  of  fame,  and,  more 
happy  perhaps  than  greater  men,  lived  out  the  whole  favor 
of  the  world,  which,  having  been  largely  showered  on  his 
head,  strewed  no  memorials  on  his  grave.  It  became,  soon 
after  his  death,  through  the  satire  of  Boileau  and  the  infiu- 
ence  of  a  new  style  in  fiction,  a  matter  of  course  to  turn  hira 
into  ridicule.  It  is  impossible  that  his  romances  should  be 
read  again  ;  but  those  who,  for  the  purposes  of  general  criti- 
cism, have  gone  back  to  these  volumes,  find  not  a  little  to 
praise  in  his  genius,  and  in  some  measure  to  explain  his  popu- 
larity. "  Calprenede,"  says  Bouterwek,  "  belonged  to  the 
extravagant  party,  which  endeavored  to  give  a  triumph  to 
genius  at  the  expense  of  taste,  and  by  that  very  means  played 
into  the  hands  of  the  opposite  party,  which  saw  nothing  so 
laudable  as  the  observation  of  the  rules  which  taste  pre- 
scribed. We  have  only  to  become  acquainted  with  any  one 
of  the  prolix  romances  of  Calprenede,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  Cassandra,  to  see  clearly  the  spirit  which  animates  the 
whole  invention.  We  find  there  again  the  heroism  of  chi- 
valry, the  enthusiastic  raptures  of  love,  the  struggle  of  duty 
with  passion,  the  victory  of  magnanimity,  sincerity,  and 
humanity,  over  force,  fraud,  and  barbarism,  in  the  genuine 
characters  and  circumstances  of  romance.  The  events  are 
skilfully  interwoven ;  and  a  truly  poetical  keeping  belongs 
to  the  whole,  however  extended  it  may  be.  The  diction 
of  Calprenede  is  a  little  monotonous,  but  not  at  all  trivial, 

*■  Biogr.  Univ.  *  Dunlop,  iii.  269. 
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and  seldom  affected.  It  is  like  that  of  old  romance,  g^rave, 
circumstantial,  somewhat  in  the  chronicle  style,  but  pictur- 
esque, agreeable,  full  of  sensibility  and  simplicity.  Many  pas- 
sages might,  if  versified,  find  a  place  in  the  most  beautiful 
poem  of  this  class."  ^ 

55.  The  honoi-s  of  this  romantic  literature  have  long  been 
shared  by  the  female  sex.     In  the  age  of  Richelieu  . 

and  Mazarin,  this  was  represented  by  Mademoiselle 
de  Scuderi,  a  name  very  glorious  for  a  season,  but  which 
unfortunately  did  not,  like  that  of  Calprenede,  continue  to  be 
such  during  the  whole  life-time  of  her  who  bore  it.  The  old 
age  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi  was  ignominiously  treated 
by  the  pitiless  Boileau ;  and,  reaching  more  than  her  nine- 
tieth year,  she  almost  survived  her  only  offspring,  those  of 
her  pen.  In  her  youth,  she  had  been  the  associate  of  the 
Eambouillet  circle,  and  caught  perhaps  in  some  measure  from 
them  what  she  gave  back  with  interest, —  a  tone  of  perpetual 
affectation,  and  a  pedantic  gallantry,  which  could  not  withstand 
the  first  approach  of  ridicule.  Her  first  romance  was  Ibrahim, 
published  in  1 635 ;  but  the  more  celebrated  were  the  Grand 
Cyrus  and  the  Clelie.  Each  of  these  two  romances  is  in  ten 
volumes.^  The  persons  chiefly  connected  with  the  Hotel 
Rambouillet  sat  for  their  pictures,  as  Persians  or  Babylonians, 
in  Cyrus.  Julie  d'Angennes  herself  bore  the  name  of  Arte- 
nice,  by  which  she  was  afterwards  distinguished  among  her 
friends ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  not  only  of  the  popu- 
larity of  these  romances,  but  of  the  respectful  sentiment, 
which,  from  the  elevation  and  purity  no  one  can  deny  them  to 
exhibit,  was  always  associated  in  the  gravest  persons  with 
their  fictions,  that  a  prelate  of  eminent  fame  for  eloquence, 
Flechier,  in  his  funeral  sermon  on  this  lady,  calls  her  "  the 
incomparable  Artenice."  ^  Such  an  allusion  would  appear  to 
us  misplaced  ;  but  we  may  presume  that  it  was  not  so  thought. 
Scuderi's  romances  seem  to  have  been  remarkably  the  favor- 
ites of  the  clergy :  Huet,  Mascaron,  Godea  a,  as  much  as 
Flechier,  were  her  ardent  admirers.  "  I  find,"  says  the  second 
of  these,  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  French  pulpit,  in 
writing  to  Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi,  "  so  much  in  your  works 
calculated  to  reform  the  world,  that,  in  the  sermons  I  am  now 

»  Bouterwek,  vi.  230.  '  Biogr.  Univ. ;  Dunlop ;  Bouterwek. 

»  Sermons  de  Flechier,  ii.  325  (edit.  1690).    But  probably  Bosauet  woxxld  not  hart 
ttooped  to  this  allusion. 
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preparing  for  the  court,  you  will  often  be  on  my  table  by  the 
side  of  St.  Augustin  and  St.  Bernard."  *  In  the  writings  of  this 
lady,  we  see  the  last  footstep  of  the  old  chivalrous  romance. 
She,  like  Calprenede,  had  derived  from  this  source  the  predo- 
minant characteristics  of  her  personages,  —  an  exalted  gene- 
rosity, a  disdain  of  all  selfish  considerations,  a  courage  which 
attempts  impossibilities  and  is  rewarded  by  achieving  them, 
a  love  outrageously  hyperbohcal  in  pretence,  yet  intrinsically 
without  passion ;  all,  in  short,  that  Cervantes  has  bestowed  on 
Don  Quixote.  Love,  however,  or  its  counterfeit,  gallantry, 
plays  a  still  more  leading  part  in  the  French  romance  than  in 
its  Castilian  prototype ;  the  feats  of  heroes,  though  not  less 
wonderful,  are  less  prominent  on  the  canvas;  and  a  metaphy- 
sical pedantry  replaces  the  pompous  metaphors  in  which  the 
knight  of  sorrowful  countenance  had  taken  so  much  delight. 
The  approbation  of  many  persons,  far  superior  judges  to  Don 
Quixote,  makes  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  romances  of 
Calprenede  and  Scuderi  were  better  than  his  library.  But, 
as  this  is  the  least  possible  praise,  it  will  certainly  not  tempt 
any  one  away  from  the  rich  and  varied  repast  of  fiction  which 
the  last  and  present  century  have  spread  before  him.  Made- 
moiselle de  Scuderi  has  perverted  history  still  more  than  Cal- 
prenede, and  changed  her  Romans  into  languishing  Parisians. 
It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  taste  of  her  party,  though  it 
did  not,  properly  speaking,  infect  Corneille,  compelled  him  to 
weaken  some  of  his  tragedies.  And  this  must  be  the  justifi- 
cation of  Boileau's  cutting  ridicule  upon  this  truly  estimable 
woman.  She  had  certainly  kept  up  a  tone  of  severe  and  high 
morality,  with  which  the  aristocracy  of  Paris  could  ill  dis- 
pense ;  but  it  was  one  not  difficult  to  feign,  and  there  might 
be  TartufFes  of  sentiment  as  well  as  of  religion.  Whatever 
is  false  in  taste  is  apt  to  be  allied  to  what  is  insincere  in 
character.    , 

56.  The  Argenis  of  Barclay,  a  son  of  the  defender  of  royal 
Argenis  of  authority  against  republican  theories,  is  a  Latin 
Barclay.  romaucc,  Superior  perhaps  to  those  after  Cervantes, 
which  the  Spanish  or  French  language  could  boast.  It  has 
indeed  always  been  reckoned  among  political  allegories.     That 

1  Biogr.  Univ.    Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi  well,  as  appears  by  her  epigram  on  he» 

was  not  gifted  by  nature  with  bwiuty,  or,  owu  picture  bj'  Nanteuil  : 

as    this    biographer    more  bluntly   says,  "  Nanteuil  en  faisant  men  image, 
"  etait  d'une  extreme  laideur."   She  would        A  de  sou  art  divin  sigaale  le  pouvoir  j 
probably  have  wished  this  to  have  been        Je  hais  mes  yeux  dans  mon  miroir, 
otherwise,  but  carried  off  the  matter  very       Je  les  aime  dans  son  ouvrage." 
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the  state  of  France  in  the  last  years  of  Henry  III.  is  partially 
shadowed  in  it,  can  admit  of  no  doubt :  several  characters  are 
faintly  veiled  either  by  anagram  or  Greek  translation  of  their 
names ;  but  whether  to  avoid  the  insipidity  of  servile  alle- 
gory, or  to  excite  the  reader  by  perplexity,  Barclay  has 
mingled  so  much  of  mere  fiction  with  his  story,  that  no 
attempts  at  a  regular  key  to  the  whole  work  can  be  successful ; 
nor  in  fact  does  the  fable  of  this  romance  run  in  any  parallel 
stream  with  real  events.  His  object  seems,  in  great  measure, 
to  have  been  the  discussion  of  political  questions  in  feigned 
dialogue.  But,  though  in  these  we  find  no  want  of  acuteness 
or  good  sense,  they  have  not  at  present  much  novelty  in  our 
eyes  ;  and  though  the  style  is  really  ))leasing,  or,  as  some  have 
judged,  excellent,^  and  the  incidents  not  ill  contrived,  it  might 
be  hard  to  go  entirely  through  a  Latin  romance  of  700  pages, 
unless  indeed  we  had  no  alternative  given  but  the  perusal  of 
the  similar  works  in  Spanish  or  French.  The  Argenis  was 
published  at  Rome  in  1622  :  some  of  the  personages  introduced 
by  Barclay  are  his  own  contemporaries ;  a  proof  that  he  did 
not  intend  a  strictly  historical  allegory  of  the  events  of  the 
last  age.  The  Euphonnio  of  tlie  same  author  resem-  His  Eu- 
bles  in  some  degree  the  Argenis ;  but,  with  less  of  p'^o™'"- 
story  and  character,  has  a  more  direct  reference  to  European 
politics.  It  contains  much  political  disquisition ;  and  one 
whole  book  is  employed  in  a  description  of  tlie  manners  and 
laws  of  different  countries,  with  no  disguise  of  names. 

57.  Campanella  gave  a  loose  to  his  fanciful  humor  in  a 
fiction,  entitled  The  City  of  the  Sun,  published  at  c^mp^nei- 
Frankfort  in  1623,  in  imitation,  perhaps,  of  the  la's  city 
Utopia.  The  City  of  the  Sun  is  supposed  to  stand  °*'*'^^^'*°- 
upon  a  mountain  situated  in  Ceylon,  under  the  equator.  A 
community  of  goods  and  women  is  established  in  this  repub- 
lic, the  principal  magistrate  of  which  is  styled  Sun,  and  is 
elected  after  a  strict  examination  in  all  kinds  of  science. 
Campanella  has  brought  in  so  much  of  his  own  philosophical 
system,  that  we  may  presume  that  to  have  been  the  object  of 
tliis  romance.  The  Solars,  he  tells  us,  abstained  at  first  from 
flesh,  because  they  thought  it  cruel  to  kill  animals.     "  But 

'  Coleridge  has  pronounced  an  ardent  liStinity  is  more  that  of  Petronius  Arbiter; 

anil   nither  excessive  eulogy  on  tlie  Ian-  but   I  aui   not   well  enough    acquainted 

gu;ige  of  the  Ai-genis,  preferring  it  to  that  with   that  writer    to    speak   ccntidently. 

of  I, ivy  or  Tacitus.    Coleridge's  Itemains,  The  same  observation  seems  applicable  t» 

vol.  i.  p.  257.     I  cannot  by  any  means  go  the  Euphonnio. 
thiii  length :   it  tias  struck  me  that  the 
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aftei"wards  considering  that  it  would  be  equally  cruel  to  kill 
plants,  which  are  no  less  endowed  with  sensation,  so  that  they 
must  perish  'by  famine,  they  understood  that  ignoble  things 
werp  created  for  the  use  of  nobler  things,  and  now  eat  all 
things  without  scruple."  Another  Latin  romance  had  some 
celebrity  in  its  day,  the  Monarchia  Sohpsorum,  a  satire  on  the 
Jesuits  in  the  fictitious  name  of  Lucius  Cornelius  Europeus. 
It  has  be6n  ascribed  to  more  than  one  pei-son  :  the  probable 
author  is  one  Scotti,  who  had  himself  belonged  to  the  order.* 
This  book  did  not  seem  to  me  in  the  least  interesting :  if  it  ia 
so  in  any  degree,  it  must  be  not  as  mere  fiction,  but  as  a 
revelation  of  secrets. 

58.  It  is  not  so  much  an  extraordinary  as  an  unfortunate 
Few  books  deficiency  in  our  own  literary  annals,  that  England 
of  fiction  in  should  bavc  bccu  destitute  of  the  comic  romance,  or 

ng  an  .  ^j^^^  derived  from  real  life,  in  this  period ;  since  in 
fact  we  may  say  tlie  same,  as  has  been  seen,  of  France.  The 
picaresque  novels  of  Spain  were  thought  well  worthy  of  trans- 
lation ;  but  it  occurred  to  no  one,  or  no  one  had  the  gift 
of  genius,  to  sliift  tlie  scene,  and  imitate  their  delineation  of 
native  manners.  Of  how  much  value  would  have  been  a 
genuine  English  novel,  the  mirror  of  actual  life  in  the  various 
ranks  of  society,  written  under  Elizabeth  or  under  the  Stuarts ! 
We  should  have  seen,  if  the  execution  had  not  been  very 
coarse,  and  the  delineation  absolutely  confined  to  low  charac- 
ters, the  social  habits  of  our  forefathers  better  than  by  all  our 
other  soui'ces  of  that  knowledge, —  the  plays,  the  letters,  the 
traditions  and  anecdotes,  the  pictures  or  buildings,  of  the  time. 
Notwitlistanding  the  interest  which  all  profess  to  take  in  the 
history  of  manners,  our  notions  of  them  are  generally  meagre 
and  imperfect ;  and  hence  modern  works  of  fiction  are  but 
crude  and  inaccurate  designs  when  they  endeavor  to  represent 
the  living  England  of  two  centuries  smce.  Even  Scott,  who 
had  a  fine  instinctive  peixeption  of  truth  and  nature,  and 
who  had  read  much,  does  not  appear  to  have  seized  the 
genuine  tone  of  conversation,  and  to  have  been  a  little  misled 
by  the  style  of  Shakspeare.  This  is  rather  elaborate  and 
removed  from  vulgar  use  by  a  sort  of  archaism  in  phrase, 
and  by  a  pointed  turn  in  the  dialogue,  adapted  to  theatrical 
utterance,  but  wanting  the  ease  of  ordinary  speech. 

59.  I  can  only  produce  two  books  by  English  authors,  in 

I  Biogr  Uuiv.  arts.  "  Scotti  and  InchoQer;  "  Niceron,  vols.  xzxr.  and  xxzix. 
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this  first  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  fall  properly 
under  the  class  of  novels  or  romances  ;  and,  of  these, 
one  is  written  in  Latin.     This  is  the  Mundiis  Alter   Alter  et 
et  Idem  of  Bishop  Hall,  an  imitation  of  the  latter  Jj^^l"' 
and  weaker  volumes   of   Rabelais.      A  country  in 
Terra  Australis  is  divided  into  four  regions,  —  Crapulia,  Vira- 
ginia,  Moronea,  and  Lavemia.     Maps  of  the  whole  land  and 
of  particular  regions  are  given ;  and  the  nature  of  the  satire, 
not  much  of  which  has  any  especial  reference  to   England, 
may  easily  be  collected.     It  is  not  a  very  successful  effort. 

60,  Another  prelate,  or  one  who  became  such,  Francis 
Godwin,  was  the  author  of  a  much  more  curious  Godxvin's 
story.  It  is  called  the3Ian  in  the  Moon,  and  relates  Journey  to 
the  journey  of  one  Domingo  Gonzalez  to  that  planet.  *  °°'*' 
This  was  written  by  Godwin,  according  to  Antony  Wood, 
while  he  was  a  student  at  Oxford.^  By  some  internal  proofs, 
it  must  have  been  later  than  1599,  and  before  the  death  of 
Elizabeth  in  1G03.  But  it  was  not  published  till  1638.  It 
was  translated  into  French,  and  became  the  model  of  Cy- 
rano de  Bergerac,  as  he  was  of  Swift.  Godwin  himself 
had  no  prototype,  as  far  as  I  know,  but  Lucian.  He  resem- 
bles those  writers  in  the  natural  and  veracious  tone  of  his 
lies.  The  fiction  is  rather  ingenious  and  amusing  throughout ; 
but  the  most  remarkable  part  is  the  happy  conjectures,  if  we 
must  say  no  more,  of  his  philosophy.  Not  only  does  the 
writer  declare  positively  for  the  Copernican  system,  which 
was  uncommon  at  that  time,  but  he  has  surprisingly  under- 
stood the  principle  of  gravitation  ;  it  being  distinctly  supposed 
that  the  earth's  attraction  diminishes  with  the  distance.  Nor 
is  the  following  passage  less  curious  :  "  I  must  let  you  under- 
stand that  the  globe  of  the  moon  is  not  altogether  destitute 
of  an  attractive  power ;  but  it  is  far  weaker  than  that  of  the 
earth :  as  if  a  man  do  but  spring  upwards  with  all  hi?,  force, 
as  dancers  do  when  they  show  their  activity  by  capering,  he 
shall  be  able  to  mount  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  and  then  he  is 
quite  beyond  all  attraction  of  the  moon."  By  this  device, 
Gonzalez  returns  from  his  sojourn  in  the  latter,  though  it 
required  a  more  complex  one  to  bring  him  thither.  "  The 
moon,"  he  observes,  "  is  covered  with  a  sea,  except  the  parts 

1  AtbenjB  Oxonienses,  vol.  ii.  col.  558.     work,  and  takes  Dominic  Gonzalez  for  tb* 
It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.   Dunlop   has    real  author.     Hist,  of  Fiction,  iii.  894 
been  ignorant  of  Qodmn's  claim  to  this 
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wliich  seem  somewhat  darker  to  us,  and  are  dry  land."  A 
contrary  hypothesis  came  afterwards  to  prevail ;  but  we  must 
not  expect  every  thing  from  our  ingenious  young  student. 

61.  Though  I  can  mention  nothing  else  in  English  which 
HoweU's  comes  exactly  within  our  notions  of  a  romance,  we 
Dodona's  may  advert  to  the  Dodona's  Grove  of  James  Howell. 
Grove.  Xhis  is  a  strange  allegory,  without  any  ingenuity  in 
maintaining  the  analogy  between  the  outer  and  inner  story, 
which  alone  can  give  a  reader  any  pleasure  in  allegorical 
writing.  The  subject  is  the  state  of  Europe,  especially  of 
Eno-land,  about  1640,  under  the  guise  of  animated  trees  in  a 
forest.  The  style  is  like  the  following :  "  The  next  morning 
the  royal  olives  sent  some  prime  elms  to  attend  Prince  Roco- 
lino  in  quality  of  officers  of  state ;  and,  a  little  after,  he  was 
brought  to  the  royal  palace  in  the  same  state  Elaiana's  kings 
use  to  be  attended  the  day  of  their  coronation."  The  contri- 
vance is  all  along  so  clumsy  and  unintelhgible,  the  invention 
so  poor  and  absurd,  the  story,  if  story  there  be,  so  dull  an 
echo  of  well-known  events,  that  it  is  impossible  to  reckon 
Dodona's  Grove  any  thing  but  an  entire  failure.  Howell  has 
no  wdt ;  but  he  has  abundance  of  conceits,  flat  and  common- 
place enough.  With  all  this,  he  was  a  man  of  some  sense  and 
observation.  His  letters  are  entertaining ;  but  they  scarcely 
deserve  consideration  in  this  volume. 

62.  It  is  very  possible  that  some  small  works  belonging  to 
Adventures  ^'^'^  extensive  class  have  been  omitted,  which  my 
of  Baron  readers,  or  myself  on  second  consideration,  might 
aeFaeneste.  ^j^jj^j^  ^^^  un worthy  of  notice.  It  is  also  one  so  mis- 
cellaneous, that  we  might  fairly  doubt  as  to  some  which  have 
a  certain  claim  to  be  admitted  into  it.  Such  are  the  Adven- 
tures of  the  Baron  de  Faineste,  by  the  famous  Agi'ippa  d'Au- 
bigne  (whose  autobiography,  by  the  way,  has  at  least  the 
liveliness  of  fiction)  ;  a  singular  book,  written  in  dialogue, 
where  an  imaginary  Gascon  baron  recounts  his  tales  of  tlie 
camp  and  the  court.  He  is  made  to  speak  a  patois  not  quite 
easy  for  us  to  understand,  and  not  perhaps  worth  the  while ; 
but  it  seems  to  contain  much  that  illustrates  the  state  of 
France  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Much  in  this  book  is  satirical;  and  the  satire  falls  on  tlie 
Catholics,  whom  Fa^neste,  a  mere  foolish  gentleman  of  Gas- 
cony,  is  made  to  defend  against  an  acute  Huguenot. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

mSTORT  OF  MATHEMATICAL  AND  PUYSICAL  SCIENCB  FROM  1600  TO  lOtt 


Section  I. 

iLTention  of  Logarithms  by  Napier  —  New  Geometry  of  Kepler  and  Cayallen— • 
Algebra  —  Harriott  —  Descartes  —  Astronony  —  Kepler  —  Galileo  —  Coperniran  Sys- 
t^-m  bej^ns  to  prevail  —  Cartesian  Theory  of  the  World  —  Mechanical  DiscoTcriea 
of  Galileo  —  Descartes  —  Hydrostatics  —  Optics. 

1.  In  the  last  part  of  tliis  work,  we  have  followed  the  pro- 
gress of  mathematical  and  physical  knowledge  down 

to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  ancient  science  in 
geometers  had  done  so  much  in  their  own  province  "J^'^^'* 
of  lines  and  figures,  that  little  more  of  importance 
could  be  effected,  except  by  new  methods  extending  the  limits 
of  the  science,  or  derived  from  some  other  source  of  invention. 
Algebra  had  yielded  a  more  abundant  harvest  to  the  genius 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  yet  something  here  seemed  to  be 
wanting  to  give  that  science  a  character  of  utility  and  refer- 
ence to  general  truth ;  nor  had  the  formulae  of  letters  and 
radical  signs  that  perceptible  beauty  which  often  wins  us  to 
delight  in  geometrical  theorems  of  as  little  apparent  usefulness 
in  their  results.  Meanwhile,  the  primary  laws,  to  which  all 
mathematical  reasonings  in  their  relation  to  physical  truths 
must  be  accommodated,  lay  hidden,  or  were  erroneously  con- 
ceived ;  and  none  of  these  latter  sciences,  with  the  exception 
of  astronomy,  were  beyond  their  mere  infancy,  either  as  to 
observation  or  theory.^ 

2.  Astronomy,  cultivated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  with  much  industry  and  success,  was  repressed,  among 
other  more  insuperable  obstacles,  by  the  laborious  calcula- 

'  In  this  chapter  my  obligations  to  Histoire  des  Mathdmatiques,  >*hich  mnst 
Montucla  are  so  numerous,  that  I  shall  be  understood  to  be  my  principal  authorl- 
seldom  make  particular  referencea  to  hia     ty  as  to/acts. 
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tion3  that  it  required.  The  tngonometrical  tables  of  sinos, 
Tedious-  tangents,  and  secants,  if  they  were  to  produce  any 
nessofcai-  tolerable  accuracy  in  astronomical  observation,  must 
be  computed  to  six  or  seven  places  or  decimals,  upon 
which  the  regular  processes  of  multiplication  and  division 
were  perpetually  to  be  employed.  The  consumption  of  time 
as  well  as  risk  of  error  which  this  occasioned  was  a  serious 
evil  to  the  practical  astronomer. 

3.  John  Napier,  laird  of  INIerchiston,  after  several  attempts 
Napier's  in-  ^^  diminish  this  labor  by  devices  of  his  invention, 
vention  of  was  happy  enough  to  discover  his  famous  method  of 
ogan  ma.  ^Qg^rithms.  This  he  first  published  at  Edinburgh 
in  1614,  with  the  title,  Mirifici  Logarithmorum  Canonis  De- 
scriptio,  seu  Arithmeticarum  Supputationum  Mirabilis  Abbre- 
viatio.  He  died  in  1618;  and,  in  a  posthumous  edition 
entitled  Mirifici  Logarithmorum  Canonis  Constructio,  1619, 
the  method  of  construction,  which  had  been  at  first  withheld, 
is  given  ;  and  the  system  itself,  in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  the 
suggestion  of  his  friend  Briggs,  underwent  some  change. 

4.  The  invention  of  logarithms  is  one  of  the  rarest  in- 
Their  stances  of  sagacity  in  the  history  of  mankind ;  and 
nature.  j^  j^j^g  been  justly  noticed  as  remarkable,  that  it 
issued  complete  from  the  mind  of  its  author,  and  has  not 
received  any  improvement  since  his  time.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  logarithms  are  a  series  of  numbers,  arranged 
in  tables  parallel  to  the  series  of  natural  numbers,  and  of 
such  a  construction,  that,  by  adding  the  logarithms  of  two 
of  the  latter,  we  obtain  the  logarithm  of  their  product ;  by 
subtracting  the  logarithm  of  one  number  from  that  of  another, 
we  obtain  that  of  their  quotient.  The  longest  processes, 
therefore,  of  multiplication  and  division  are  spared,  and  re- 
duced to  one  of  mere  addition  or  subtraction. 

5.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  an  arithmetical  fact,  said  to 
,    ,    be  mentioned  by  Archimedes,  and  which  is  certainly 

Property  of  .         -  .       •'.  i       /»  i      /-t  • 

numbers  pointed  out  in  the  work  or  an  early  German  writer, 
by  stifeiius  Michael  Stifelius,  put  Napier  in  the  right  course  for 
this  invention.  It  will  at  least  serve  to  illustrate 
the  principle  of  logarithms.  Stifelius  shows,  that,  if  in  a  geo 
metrical  progression  we  add  the  indices  of  any  terms  in  the 
series,  we  shall  obtain  the  index  of  the  products  of  those" 
terras.  Thus,  if  we  compare  the  geometrical  progression, 
1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  with  the  arithmetical  one  which  numbora 
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the  powei-s  of  the  common  ratio,  namely,  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6^ 
we  see  that  by  adding  two  terms  of  the  latter  progression,  jis 
2  and  3,  to  which  4  and  8  correspond  in  the  geometrical 
series,  wc  obtain  5,  to  wliich  32,  the  product  of  4  by  8,  cor- 
responds ;  and  the  quotient  would  be  obtained  in  a  similar 
maimer.  But  though  tliis,  which  becomes  self-evident  when 
algebraical  expressions  are  employed  for  the  terms  of  a  series, 
seemed  at  the  time  rather  a  curious  property  of  numbers  io 
geometrical  progression,  it  was  of  little  value  in  facilitating 
calculation. 

6.  If  Napier  had  simply  considered  numbers  in  themselves 
as  repetitions  of  unity,  wliich  is  their  only  intelligi-  Extended 
ble  definition,  it  does  not  seem  that  he  could  ever  to  magai 
have  carried  this  observation  upon  progressive  series 
any  farther.  Numerically  understood,  the  terms  of  a  geome- 
trical progression  pi-oceed  jyer  saltiim  ;  and,  in  the  series  2,  4, 
8,  16,  it  is  as  unmeaning  to  say  that  3,  5,  6,  7,  9,  in  any  pos- 
sible sense,  have  a  place,  or  can  be  introduced  to  any  purpose, 
as  that  A-,  \,  ^,  jig^,  or  other  fractions,  are  true  numbers  at  all.* 
The  case,  however,  is  widely  different  when  we  use  numbei-s 
as  merely  the  signs  of  something  capable  of  continuous  increase 
or  decrease  ;  of  space,  of  duration,  of  velocity.  These  are,  for 
our  convenience,  divided  by  arbitrary  intervals,  to  which  the 
numerical  unit  is  made  to  correspond.  But,  as  these  intervals 
are  indefinitely  divisible,  the  unit  is  supposed  capable  of  divi- 
sion into  fractional  parts,  each  of  them  a  representation  of  the 
ratio  which  a  portion  of  the  interval  bears  to  the  whole.  And 
thus  also  we  must  see,  that,  as  fractions  of  the  unit  bear  a 
relation  to  uniform  quantity,  so  all  the  integral  numbers  which 
do  not  enter  into  the  terms  of  a  geometrical  progression  cor- 
respond to  certain  portions  of  variable  quantity.  If  a  body 
falling  down  an  inclined  plane  acquires  a  velocity  at  one  point 
which  would  carry  it  through  two  feet  in  a  second,  and  at 

1  Few  books  of  arithmetic,  or  even  alge-  cant,  sive  fractiones,  esse  quidam  uni  ev 

bra,  draw  the  reader's  attention  at  the  nulli  quasi  intermedios.     Sed  addo,  quo 

outset  to  this  essential  distinction  between  jam  transitur  etj"  aTJjb  ycvo^.     Respon- 

dis.-rete  and  continuous  quantity,  which  ^etur  enim  non  de  qitot,  sed  de  r/iinnte 

IS  ahnost  sure  to  be  overlooked  m  all  their  Pertinet  igitur  a-a^  responsio  proprie  lo 

subsequent  rea-somngs.     Wallis  has  done  q„endo.  uon  tarn  ad  quautitateiu  discre- 

it  properly  :    after    stating  very    clearly  fom,  seu  numerum,  quam  ad  eontinuam: 

that  there  are  no   proper  numbers  but  p^om  j^ora  sunnonitur  esse  quid  continu- 

integers,  he  meets  the  objection,  thatfrac-  ym  ^  partes  divisiulle,  quamvis  quidein 

tions  are  called    intermediate    numbers,  harum   nartium   ad  totum  ratio  numeri* 

"Concedo  quidem  sic  responded  posse;  expnmatur."  —  Jttavhesis  UniversaUs,  cL 
•oucedo  etlam  uumeros  quos  fractos  to- 
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a  lower  point  one  which  would  carry  it  through  four  feet  in  the 
same  time,  there  must,  by  the  nature  of  a  continually  accele- 
rated motion,  be  some  point  between  these  where  the  velocity 
might  be  represented  by  the  number  tliree.  Hence,  wherever 
the  numbers  of  a  common  geometrical  series,  like  2,  4,  8,  16 
represent  velocities  at  certain  intervals,  the  intermediate  num- 
bers will  represent  velocities  at  intermediate  intervals  ;  and 
thus  it  may  be  said,  that  all  numbers  are  terras  of  a  geometri- 
cal progression,  but  one  which  should  always  be  considered  as 
what  it  is,  —  a  progression  of  continuous,  not  discrete  quan- 
tity, capable  of  being  indicated  by  number,  but  not  number 
itself. 

7.  It  was  a  necessary  consequence,  that,  if  all  numbers 
B  Na  i       could  be  treiited  as  terms  of  a  progression,  and  if 

their  indices  could  be  found  like  those  of  an  ordinary 
series,  the  method  of  finding  products  of  terms  by  addition  of 
indices  would  be  universal.  The  means  that  Napier  adopted 
for  this  purpose  were  surprisingly  ingenious;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  them  clear  to  those  who  are  likely  to  require 
it,  especially  without  the  use  of  lines.  It  may  suffice  to  say 
that  his  process  was  laborious  in  the  highest  degree,  consisting 
of  the  interpolation  of  6,931,472  mean  proportionals  between 
1  and  2,  and  repeating  a  similar  and  still  more  tedious  opera- 
tion for  all  prime  numbers.  The  logarithms  of  other  numbera 
were  easily  obtained,  according  to  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  invention,  by  adding  their  factors.  Logarithms  appear 
to  have  been  so  called  because  they  aie  the  sum  of  these 
mean  ratios,  "kbyuv  hpidixoc- 

8.  In  the  original  tables  of  Napier,  the  logarithm  of  10 
Tables  of  ^^  2.3025850.  In  those  published  afterwards 
Napier  and  (1618),  he  changed  this  for  1.0000000;  making,  of 
^"^''*  course,  that  of  100,  2.0000000,  and  so  forth.  This 
construction  has  been  followed  since ;  but  those  of  the  first 
method  are  not  wholly  neglected :  they  are  called  hyperbolical 
logarithms  from  expressing  a  property  of  that  curve.  Napier 
found  a  coadjutor  well  worthy  of  him  in  Henry  Bnggs,  pro- 
fessor of  geometry  at  Gresham  College.  It  is  uncertain  from 
which  of  them  the  change  in  the  form  of  logarithms  pro- 
ceeded. Briggs,  in  1618,  published  a  table  of  logarithms  up 
to  1,000,  calculated  by  himself.  This  was  followed  in  1624 
by  his  greater  work,  Arithmetioa  Logarithmica,  containing 
the  logarithms  of  all  natural  numbers  as  high  as  20,000,  and 
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again  from  90,000  to  100,000.  These  are  calculated  to  four- 
teen  places  of  decimals ;  thus  reducing  the  error,  which, 
strictly  speaking,  must  always  exist  from  the  principle  of 
logarithmical  construction,  to  an  almost  infinitesimal  fraction. 
He  had  designed  to  publish  a  second  table,  with  the  loga- 
rithms of  sines  and  tangents  to  the  100th  part  of  a  degree. 
This  he  left  in  a  considerably  advanced  state ;  and  it  was 
published  by  Gellibrand  in  1633.  Gunter  had,  as  early  as 
1620,  given  the  logarithms  of  sines  and  tangents  on  the  sexa- 
gesimal scale,  as  far  as  seven  decimals.  Vlacq,  a  Dutch 
bookseller,  printed  in  1628  a  translation  of  Briggs's  Arith- 
metica  Logarithmica,  filling  up  the  interval  from  20,000  to 
90,000,  with  logarithms  calculated  to  eleven  decimals.  He 
published  also,  in  1633,  his  Trigonometrica  Artificialis ;  the 
most  useful  work,  perhaps,  that  had  appeared,  as  it  incorpo- 
rated the  labors  of  Briggs  and  Gellibrand.  Kepler  came  like 
a  master  to  the  subject ;  and,  observing  that  some  foreign 
mathematicians  disliked  the  tlieory  upon  which  Napier  had 
explained  the  nature  of  logarithms,  as  not  rigidly  geometrical, 
gave  one  of  his  own,  to  which  they  could  not  object.  But  it 
may  probably  be  said,  that  the  very  novelty  to  which  the 
disciples  of  the  ancient  geometry  were  averse,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  notion  of  velocity  into  mathematical  reasoning, 
was  that  which  linked  the  abstract  science  of  quantity  with 
nature,  and  prepared  the  way  for  that  expansive  theory  of 
infinites,  which  bears  at  once  upon  the  subtlest  truths  that 
can  exercise  the  undei'Standing,  and  the  most  evident  that  can 
fall  under  the  senses. 

9.  It  was,  indeed,  at  this  time  that  the  modern  geometry, 
which,  if  it  deviates  something  from  the  clearness   Kepler's 
and  precision  of  the  ancient,  has  incomparably  the   new  geo- 
advantage  over  it  in  its  reach  of  application,  took  its   "^^  '^* 
rise.     Kepler  was  the  man  that  led  the  way.     He  published 
in  1615  his  Nova  Stereometria  Doliorum,  a  treatise  on  the 
capacity  of  casks.     In  this  he  considers   the   various   solids 
which  may  be  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  segment  of  a 
conic  section  round  a  line  which  is  not  its  axis ;    a  condition 
not  unfrequent  in  the  form  of  a  cask.     Many  of  the  problems 
which   he  starts  he  is  unable  to    solve.     But  what  is  most 
remarkable  in  this  treatise  is,  that  he  here  suggests  the  bijld 
idea,  that  a  circle  may  be  deemed  to  be  composed  of  an  infi- 
nite number  of  triangles,  having  their  bases  in  their  circuai- 
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ference,  and  their  common  apex  in  the  centre ;  a  cone,  in  like 
manner,  of  infinite  pyramids,  and  a  cylinder  of  infinite  prisms.^ 
The  ancients  had  shown,  as  is  well  known,  that  a  polygon 
inscribed  in  a  circle,  and  another  described  about  it,  may,  by 
continual  bisection  of  their  sides,  be  made  to  approach  nearer 
to  each  other  than  by  any  assignable  difference.  The  circle 
itself  lay,  of  course,  between  them.  Euclid  contents  himself 
with  saying,  that  the  circle  is  greater  than  any  polygon  that 
can  be  inscribed  in  it,  and  less  than  any  polygon  that  can  be 
described  about  it.  The  method  by  which  they  approximated 
to  the  curve  space  by  continual  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
rectilineal  figure  was  called  exhaustion ;  and  the  space  itself 
is  properly  called  by  later  geometers  the  limit.  As  curvili- 
neal  and  rectilineal  spaces  catuiot  possil>ly  be  compared  by 
means  of  superposition,  or  by  showing  that  their  several  con- 
stituent portions  could  be  made  to  coincide,  it  had  long  been 
acknowledged  by  the  best  geometers  impossible  to  quadrate 
by  a  direct  process  any  curve  surface.  But  Archimedes  had 
found,  as  to  the  parabola,  that  thei-e  was  a  rectilineal  space, 
of  which  he  could  indirectly  demonstrate  that  it  was  equal, 
that  is,  could  not  be  unequal,  to  the  curve  itself. 

10.  In  this  state  of  the  general  problem,  the  ancient 
Its  differ-  nietliods  of  indefinite  approximation  having  prepared 
encefrom  the  way,  Kcplcr  came  to  his  solution  of  questions 
tne  ancient.  ^y|jj(.jj  regarded  the  capacity  of  vessels.  According 
to  Fabroni,  he  supposed  solids  to  consist  of  an  infinite  number 
of  surfaces,  surfaces  of  an  infinity  of  lines,  lines  of  infinite 
points.^  If  this  be  strictly  true,  he  must  have  left  little,  in 
point  of  invention,  for  Cavalieri.  So  long  as  geometry  is 
employed  as  a  method  of  logic,  an  exercise  of  the  under- 
standing on  those  modifications  of  quantity  which  the  imagi- 
nation cannot  grasp,  such  as  points,  lines,  infinites,  it  must 
appear  almost  an  offensive  absurdity  to  speak  of  a  circle  as  a 
polygon  with  an  infinite  number  of  sides.  But  when  it 
becomes  the  handmaid  of  practical  art,  or  even  of  physical 
science,  there  can  be  no  other  objection  than  always  arises 
from  incongruity  and  incorrectness  of  language.     It  has  been 

'  Fabroni,  Vitse  Italorum,  i.  272.  antiquarum    demonstrationiim    circuitus 

2  "  Idem   quoque    soliJa    cogitavit    ex  ac  uiethodus  inter  se  couiparandi  figuras 

infinito    numero    superficierum    existere,  circuuiscriptas  et  inscriptas  lis  planis  aut 

superficies   autem  ex   lineis   infinitis,   ac  solidis,  qua;   mensuranda  essent,   ita  de- 

lineis  ex  infinitis  puuctis.     Ostendit  ipse  clinarentur."  —  Fabroni,  Vit«  Italoriuu 

quantum  ea  ratione  brevier  fieri  via  possit  i.  272. 
md  vera  qusedam  captu  difficiliora,  cum 
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found  possible  to  fivoid  the  expressions  attributed  to  Kepler ; 
but  they  seem  to  denote,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  tho^e  of" 
Euclid  or  Archimedes,  —  that  the  difference  between  a  mag- 
nitude and  its  limit  may  be  regularly  diminished,  till,  witliout 
strictly  vanishing,  it  becomes  less  than  any  assignable  quantity, 
and  may  consequently  be  disregarded  in  reasoning  upon 
actual  bodies. 

11.  Galileo,  says  Fabroni,  trod  in  the  steps  of  Kepler,  and 
in  his  first  dialogue  on  mechanics,  when  treating  of  Adoptea  by 
a  cylinder  cut  out  of  an  hemisphere,  became  con-  ^'^^'-^ 
versant  with  indivisibles  (familiarem  habere  cocpit  cum  indi- 
visibilibus  usum).  But  in  that  dialogue  he  confused  the 
metaphysical  notions  of  divisible  quantity,  supposing  it  to  be 
composed  of  unextended  indivisibles ;  and,  not  venturing  to 
affirm  that  infinites  could  be  equal  or  unequal  to  one  another, 
he  preferred  to  say  that  words  denoting  equality  or  excess 
could  only  be  used  as  to  finite  quantities.  In  his  fourth  dia- 
logue, on  the  centre  of  gravity,  he  comes  back  to  the  exhaus- 
tive method  of  Archimedes.^ 

12.  Cavalieri,  professor  of  mathematics   at   Bologna,  the 
generally  reputed  father  of  the  new  geometry,  though   Extended 
Kepler  seems   to   have  so  greatly  anticipated   him,   by  eava- 
had  completed  his  Method  of  Indivisibles  in   1G26. 

The  book  was  not  published  till  lGo5.  His  leading  principle 
is,  that  solids  are  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  surfaces 
placed  one  above  another  as  tlieir  indivisible  elements.  Sur- 
faces are  formed  in  like  manner  by  lines,  and  lines  by  points. 
This,  however,  he  asserts  with  some  excuse  and  ex[)lanation  ; 
declaring  that  he  does  not  use  tlie  words  so  strictly  as  to  have 
it  supposed  that  divisible  quantities  truly  and  literally  consist 
of  indivisibles,  but  that  the  ratio  of  solids  is  the  same  as  tiiat 
of  an  infinite  number  of  surfaces,  and  the  ratio  of  surfaces 
the  same  as  that  of  an  infinite  number  of  lines;  and,  to  juit 
an  end  to  cavil,  he  demonstrated  that  the  same  consequences 
would  follow,  if  a  method  sliould  be  adopted,  borrowing  nothing 
from    the    consideration    of  indivisibles.^      This    exj)lanatiun 

1  Fabroni,  Vitae  Italorum.  infinitanim  lincarum  :  denique  ut  omnia, 

5  "  Nou  eo  rigore  a  se  vocps  adhiberi,  qua^  coutra  dici  pnterant,  in  radiie  pvab- 

ac  si  diviflua;  qiiantitates  Tere  ac  proprie  cidcret,    demonstriivit,     t'asdtin     omnino 

ex    indivisibiliims   exisferent  ;    yerumta-  couseoutioues  erui,   si  nietliodi   aut     lOr 

men  id  siU  duutaxat  Telle,  ut  proportio  tioues  adliibercntiii'  omnino  diversie,  (luap 

Bolidorum  eadeni  essct  ac   ratio   siiperfi-  nihil  ab  indivisibilium  cousidcratione  pen- 

eierum   oumiuui   numero  infiuitaium.  et  dercnt." — Fabroni. 

proportio    supei-flcierum    eadem    ac    ilia  "  11  u'est  aui.un  ".as  dims  la  geouetri* 
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seems  to  have  been  given  after  his  method  had  been  attacked 
by  Gulclin  in  1640. 

13.  It  was  a  main  object  of  Cavalieri's  geometry  to  demon- 
AppUed  to  strate  the  proportions  of  different  solids.  This  is 
the  ratios  partly  done  by  Euclid,  but  generally  in  an  indirect 
01  so  s.  manner.  A  cone,  according  to  Cavalieri,  is  com- 
posed of  an  infinite  number  of  circles  decreasing  from  the 
ba.se  to  the  summit ;  a  cylinder,  of  an  infinite  number  of  equal 
circles.  He  seeks,  therefore,  the  ratio  of  the  sum  of  all  the 
former  to  that  of  all  the  latter.  The  method  of  summing  an 
infinite  series  of  terms  in  arithmetical  progression  was  already 
known.  The  diameters  of  the  circles  in  the  cone  decreasing 
uniformly  were  in  arithmetical  progression,  and  the  circles 
would  be  as  their  squares.  He  found,  that,  when  the  number 
of  terms  is  infinitely  great,  the  sum  of  all  the  squares  de- 
scribed on  lines  in  aritlmietical  progression  is  exactly  one- 
third  of  the  greatest  square  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
terms.  Hence  the  cone  is  one-third  of  a  cylinder  of  the  same 
base  and  altitude ;  and  similar  proof  may  be  given  as  to  the 
ratios  of  other  solids. 

14.  This  bolder  geometry  was  now  very  generally  applied 
Problem  of  in  difficult  investigations.  A  proof  was  given  in  the 
the  cycloid,  celebrated  problems  relative  to  the  cycloid,  which 
served  as  a  test  of  skill  to  the  mathematicians  of  that  age. 
The  cycloid  is  the  curve  described  by  a  point  in  a  circle,  while, 
it  makes  one  revolution  along  an  horizontal  base,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  carriage-wheel.  It  was  far  more  difficult  to  deter- 
mine its  area.  It  was  at  first  taken  for  the  segment  of  a  cir- 
cle. Galileo  considered  it,  but  with  no  success.  Mersenne, 
who  was  also  unequal  to  the  problem,  suggested  it  to  a  very 
good  geometer,  Roberval,  who  after  some  years,  in  1634,  de- 
monstrated that  the  area  of  the  cycloid  is  equal  to  thrice  the 
area  of  the  generating  circle.  Mersenne  communicated  this 
discovery  to  Descartes,  who,  treating  the  matter  as  easy,  sent 
a  short  demonstration  of  liis  own.  On  Roberval's  intimating 
that  he  had  been  aided  by  a  knowledge  of  the  solution,  Des- 
cartes found  out  the  tangents  of  the  curve,  and  challenged 
Roberval  and  Fermat  to  do  the  same.     Fermat  succeeded  in 

des   indivisibles,    qu"on   ne  puisse   facile-  la  geoiuiHrie ;   et  loin  de  conduire  i  I'ep- 

nient    reduire    4    la    fomie   ancienne   de  reur,  cette   methode,  au  contriire,  a  etf 

demonstration.      Ainsi,   c'est   s'arreter   i  utile    pour   atteindre   i  des   verites   qui 

l"ecorce  que  de  chicaner  sur  le  mot  d"in-  avoient   cchappe  jiisqiralors  aux   efforts 

divisibles.     II   est  impropre  si  Ton  vent,  des  geometres.''  —  Montucla,  vol.  ii.  p.  39. 
luaid   U  n'eu   resulte  aucuu  danger  pour 
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tliis ;  but  Roberval  could  not  achieve  the  problem,  in  which 
Galileo  also  and  Cavalieri  failed,  though  it  seems  to  have 
been  solved  afterwards  by  Viviani.  "  Such,"  says  Montucla, 
"was  the  superiority  of  Descartes  over  all  the  geometers  of 
his  age,  that  questions  which  most  perplexed  them  cost  him 
but  an  ordinary  degree  of  attention."  In  this  problem  of  the 
tangents  (and  it  might  not  perhaps  have  been  worth  while  to 
mention  it  otherwise  in  so  brief  a  sketch),  Descartes  made  use 
of  the  principle  introduced  by  Kepler,  considering  the  curve 
as  a  polygon  of  an  infinite  number  of  sides,  so  that  an  infinite- 
ly small  arc  is  equal  to  its  chord.  The  cycloid  has  been 
called  by  Montucla  the  Helen  of  geometers.  This  beauty  was 
at  least  the  cause  of  war,  and  produced  a  long  controversy. 
The  Italians  claim  the  original  invention  as  their  own  ;  but 
Montucla  seems  to  have  vindicated  the  right  of  France  to 
every  solution  important  in  geometry.  Nor  were  the  friends 
of  Roberval  and  Fermat  disposed  to  acknowledge  so  much 
of  the  exclusive  right  of  Descartes  as  was  challenged  by 
his  disciples.  Pascal,  in  his  history  of  the  cycloid,  entei-s 
the  lists  on  the  side  of  Roberval.  This  was  not  published 
till  1658. 

15.  Without  dwelling  more  minutely  on  geometrical  trea- 
tises of  less  importance,  though  in  themselves  valua-  progress  of 
ble,  such  as  that  of  Gregory  St.  Vincent  in  1647,  or  Algebra. 
the  Cyclometricus  of  AVillebrod  Snell  in  1621,  we  come  to  the 
progress  of  analysis  during  this  ))eriod.  The  works  of  Vieta, 
it  may  be  observed,  were  chiefly  published  after  the  year 
1600.  They  left,  as  must  be  admitted,  not  much  in  principle 
for  the  more  splendid  generalizations  of  Harriott  and  Des- 
cartes. It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  mere  employment  of  a 
more  pei-fect  notation  would  have  led  tlie  acute  mind  of  Vieta 
to  truths  which  seem  to  us  who  are  acquainted  with  them  but 
a  little  beyond  what  he  discovered. 

16.  Briggs,  in  his  Arithmetica  Logarithmica,  was  the  first 
who  clearly  showed  what  is  called  the  Binomial  Briggs; 
Theorem,  or  a  compendious  method  of  involution,  by  GirarU. 
means  of  the  necessary  order  of  co-efficients  in  the  successive 
powers  of  a  binomial  quantity.  Cardan  had  partially,  and 
Vieta  more  clearly,  seen  this ;  nor,  as  far  as  his  notation  went, 
was  it  likely  to  escape  the  profound  mind  of  the  latter. 
Albert  Girard,  a  Dutchman,  in  his  Invention  Nouvelle  en 
Algebre,  162l>,  conceived  a  better  notion  of  negative  roots 

VOL.  ni.  25 
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than  his  predecessors.  Even  Vieta  had  not  paid  attention  to 
them  in  any  sohition.  Girard,  however,  not  only  assigns  their 
form,  and  shows  that,  in  a  certain  chiss  of  cubic  equations, 
tliere  must  always  be  one  or  two  of  this  description,  but  uses 
this  remarkable  expression :  "  A  negative  solution  means  in 
geometry  that  the  minus  recedes  as  the  plus  advances."^  It 
seems  manifest,  that,  till  some  such  idea  suggested  itself  to  the 
minds  of  analysts,  the  consideration  of  negative  roots,  though 
"they  could  not  possibly  avoid  perceiving  their  existence,  would 
merely  have  confused  their  solutions.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
surprising  that  not  only  Cardan  and  Vieta,  but  Harriott  him- 
self, should  have  paid  little  attention  to  them. 

17.  Harriott,  the  companion  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  Vir- 
Harriott      S"^'*^'  ^"<^  ^he  friend  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 

in  whose  house  he  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
was  destined  to  make  the  last  great  discovery  in  the  pure  sci- 
ence of  algebra.  Though  he  is  mentioned  here  after  Girard, 
since  the  Artis  Analyticaj  Praxis  was  not  published  till  1(331, 
this  was  ten  years  after  the  author's  death.  Harriott  arrived 
at  a  conn)lete  theory  of  the  genesis  of  equations,  which  Car- 
dan and  Vieta  had  but  partially  conceived.  By  bringing  all 
the  tenns  on  one  side,  so  as  to  make  them  equal  to  zero,  he 
found  out  that  every  unknown  quantity  in  an  equation  has  as 
many  values  as  the  index  of  its  powers  in  the  first  term 
denotes ;  and  that  these  values,  in  a  necessary  sequence  of 
combinations,  form  the  co-etRcients  of  the  succeeding  teums 
into  which  the  decreasing  powers  of  the  unknown  quantity 
enter,  as  they  do  also,  by  their  united  product,  the  last  or 
known  term  of  the  equation.  This  discovery  facilitated  the 
solution  of  equations  by  the  necessary  composition  of  their 
terms  which  it  displayed.  It  was  evident,  for  example,  that 
each  integral  root  of  an  equation  must  be  a  factor,  and  conse- 
quently a  divisor,  of  the  hist  term.^ 

18.  Harriott  introduced  the  use  of  small  letters  instead  of 
capitals  in  algebra ;  he  employed  vowels  for  unknown,  conso- 
nants for  known  quantities,  and  joined  them  to  express  their 

1  "  La  solution  par  nioias  s'explique  en  work  cannot  be  said  to  have  suppressed  or 
geouietrie  en  retrogradant,  at  le  moins  extenuated  the  merits  of  Vieta,  or  to  liave 
recule  ou  le  plus  avance." — Montucla,  claimed  any  thing  for  Harriott  Iiut  what 
p.  112.  he  is  allowed  to  have  deserved.     Montucla 

2  Harriott's  book  is  a  thin  folio  of  a  justly  observes,  that  Harriott  i-rTij  rarfly 
hundred  and  eighty  pages,  with  very  little  makes  an  equation  equal  to  zero,  by  bring- 
besides  examples;  for  his  principles  are  ing  all  the  quantities  to  on«  side  of  tb* 
shortly  and  obscurely  laid  down.     Who-  equation, 

ever  ia  the  author  of  the  prefiice  to  this 
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product.*  There  is  certainly  not  much  in  tliis  ;  hut  its  evi- 
d»^nt  convenience  renders  it  wonderful  that  it  should  have 
been  reserved  for  so  late  an  era.  Wallis,  iu  his  History  of 
Algeljra,  ascribes  to  Harriott  a  long  list  of  discoveries,  which 
have  been  reclaimed  for  Cardan  and  Vieta,  the  great  found- 
ers of  the  higher  algebra,  by  Cossali  and  Montucla.-  The 
latter  of  these  writers  has  been  charged,  even  by  foreigners, 
with  similar  injustice  towards  our  countryman ;  and  that  he 
has  been  provoked  by  what  he  thouglit  the  unfairness  of 
Wallis  to  sometiiing  like  a  depreciation  of  Harriott,  seems  i\3 
cleai*  as  that  he  has  himself  robbed  Cardan  of  part  of  his  due 
credit  in  swelling  the  account  of  Vieta's  tliscoveries.  From 
the  genei'al  integrity,  however,  of  Montucla's  writings,  1  am 
much  inclined  to  acquit  him  of  any  wilful  [)artiality. 

li).  Harriott  had  shown  what  were  the  hidden  laws  of 
al"rebra,  as  the  science  of  symbolical  notation.  But  ^  _, 
one  man,  the  pride  of  France  and  wonder  of  his 
contemporaries,  was  destined  to  Hash  light  upon  the  labors  of 
the  analyst,  and  to  point  out  what  those  symbols,  so  darkly 
and  painfully  traced,  and  resulting  commonly  in  irrational  or 
even  impossible  forms,  might  represent  and  ex[)lain.  The 
use  of  numbers,  or  of  letters  denoting  numbers,  for  lines  ard 
rectangles  capable  of  division  into  aliquot  parts,  had  long 
been  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked,  and  is  only  a  compendious 
abbreviation  of  geometrical  proof.  The  next  step  made  was 
the  perceiving  that  irrational  numbers,  as  they  are  called, 
represent  incommensurable  quantities ;  that  is,  if  unity  be 
taken  lor  the  side  of  a  square,  the  square-root  of  two  will 
represent  its  diagonal.  Gradually,  the  application  of  nume- 
rical and  algebraical  calculation  to  the  solution  of  problems 
respecting  magnitude  became  more  frequent  and  refined.^  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  no  one  before  Descartes  had 
employed  algebraic  formula  in  the  construction  of  curves ; 
that  is,  had  taught  the  inverse  process,  not  only  how  to  ex- 
press diagrams  by  algebra,  but  how  to  turn  algebra  into 
diagrams.  The  ancient  geometers,  he  observes,  were  scrupu- 
lous about  using  the   language    of  arithmetic   in   geometry, 

'  OughtreJ,  in  his  Clavis  Matliematica,  discovered  late.     They  are,  however,  ^vea 

published  in  1631,  abbreviated  tlie  rules  also  by  Harriott.     Wallisii  Algebra, 

of  Vietii,  though  he  still  used  capital  let-  ^  I'hese   may   be  found  in    the   article 

ter.s.     He  also  gave  succinctly  the  praxis  "  Harriott  "  of  the  Biogniphia  Britanniea. 

of  algebra,   or   the  elenieutiiry   rules  we  Wallis,    however,   does   not  suppress  the 

find  in  our  common  books,  which,  though  honor  duo  to  Vieta  quite  as  much  as  il 

what  are  now   first  learned,  were,  from  intimated  by  Montucla. 

the  singular  course  of  algebraical  history,  *  See  note  in  vol.  ii.  p.  315 
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which  could  only  proceed  from  their  not  perceiving  the 
rehition  between  the  two ;  and  this  has  produced  a  great  deal 
of  obscurity  and  embarrassment  in  some  of  their  demonstra- 
tious.^ 

20.  The   principle   which   Descartes   establishes   is,  that 

every  cui-ve  of  those  which  are  called  geometrical 
caUrmof  has  its  fundamental  equation  expressing  the  constant 
algebra  to    j-elation  betv/eeu  the  absciss  and  the  ordinate.    Thus 

the  rectangle  under  the  abscisses  of  a  diameter  of  the 
circle  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  ordinate ;  and  the  other 
conic  sections,  as  well  as  higher  curves,  have  each  their 
leading  property,  wliich  determines  their  nature,  and  shows 
how  tliey  may  be  generated.  A  simple  equation  can  only  ex- 
press the  relation  of  sti-aight  lines  :  the  solutions  of  a  quadratic 
must  be  found  in  one  of  the  four  conic  sections,  and  the 
higher  powers  of  an  unknown  quantity  lead  to  curves  of  a 
superior  order.  The  beautiful  and  extensive  theory  deve- 
loped by  Descartes  in  this  short  treatise  displays  a  most 
consummate  felicity  of  genius.  That  such  a  man,  endowed 
with  faculties  so  original,  should  have  encroached  on  the  just 
rights  of  others,  is  what  we  can  only  believe  with  reluctance. 

21.  It  must,  however,  be  owned,    that,    independently   of 

the  suspicions  of  an  unacknowledged  appropriation 
pif^arism  of  wliat  others  had  thought  before  him,  which  unfor- 
^•"tt  ^*"'    tunately  hang  over  all  the  writings  of  Descartes,  he 

has  taken  to  himself  the  whole  theory  of  Harriott 
on  the  nature  of  equations,  in  a  manner  which,  if  it  is  not  a 
remarkable  case  of  simultaneous  invention,  can  only  be  reck- 
oned a  very  unwarrantable  plagiarism.  For  not  only  he  does 
not  name  Harriott,  but  he  evidently  introduces  the  subject  as 
an  important  discovery  of  his  own,  and,  in  one  of  his  lettei-s, 
aaserts  his  originality  in  the  most  positive  language."     Still 

1  (Euvres  de  Descartes,  v.  323.  je  le  determine  generalemen  ten  biutes 

'  '' Tant  s'en  faut  queleschosesque  j'ai  equations,    au   lieu   que   lui   n'en   a.vant 

tcrites   puissent   etre  aisement   tirtes  de  donne    que   quelques   exeniples    particu- 

Viiite,   qu'au  eontraire  ce  qui  est  cause  liers,   dont  il  fait  toutefois  si  grand  etat 

que  nion  traite   est  difficile   k  entendre,  qu'il  a  voulu  conclure  son  livre  par  li,  il 

cV'st  que  j"ai  taehe  i  n'y  rien  mettre  que  a  montre  qu"il  ne  le  pouvoit  determiner 

ce  que  j'ai  era  n'avoir  point  ete  su  ni  par  en  general.     Et  aiusi  j'ai   conimebLe  oa 

lui  ni  par  aucun  autre;  couuue  on  pent  il  avoit  acheve,  ce  que  j'ai  luit  toutefois 

voir  si  on   confere  ce  que  j'ai   ecrit  du  sans  y   penser ;     car   j'ai    plus    feuillete 

Douibre   des  racines  qui  sont  en  chaque  Viete  depuis  que  j'ai  re(;u  votre  derniere 

equatiou,  dans  la  page  372,  qui  est  I'eri-  que    je   n'avois   jamais   fait  auparavant, 

droit  oil  je  commence  4  donner  les  regies  I'ayant   trouv6   ici   par  ha.sard   entru   les 

de  mon  afgebre,  avec  ce  que  Viete  en  4  mains  d'un  de  mes  amis;  et  entre  nous,  je 

*crit  tout  i  la  fin  de  son  livre,  De  Emen-  ne  trouve  pas  qu'il  en  ait  tant  su  que 

datioue  ^^uatiouun ;   car  on  Terra  que  je  pem>ois,  uonobfltant  qu'il  fUt  fort  h»- 
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it  is  quite  possible,  that,  prepared  as  the  way  had  been  by 
Vieta,  and  gifted  as  Descartes  was  with  a  wondei-f'uUy  intui- 
tive acuteness  in  all  mathematical  reasoning,  he  may  in  tliis, 
as  in  other  instances,  have  divined  the  whole  theory  by  him- 
self. Montucla  extols  the  algebra  of  Descartes,  that  is,  so 
much  of  it  as  can  be  fairly  claimed  for  him  without  any  pre- 
cursor, very  highly ;  and  some  of  his  inventions  in  the  treat- 
ment of  equations  have  long  been  current  in  books  on  that 
science.  He  was  the  first  who  showed  what  were  called 
impossible  or  imaginary  roots,  though  he  never  assigns  them, 
deeming  them  no  quantities  at  all.  He  was  also,  perhaps,  the 
first  who  fiilly  understood  negative  roots,  though  he  still 
retains  the  appellation,  false  roots,  which  is  not  so  good  as 
Hai-riott's  epithet,  privative.  According  to  his  panegyrist,  he 
first  pointed  out,  that,  in  every  equation  (the  terms  being  all 
on  one  side)  which  has  no  imaginary  roots,  there  are  as  many 
changes  of  signs  as  positive  roots,  as  many  continuations  of 
them  as  negative. 

22.  The  geometer  next  in  genius  to  Descartes,  and  perhaps 
nearer  to  him  than  to  any  third,  was  Fermat,  a  man 
of  various  acquirements,  of  high  rank  in  the  Par-  *"™* 
liament  of  Toulouse,  and  of  a  mind  incapable  of  envy,  forgiv 
ing  of  detraction,  and  delighting  in  truth,  with  almost  too  much 
indifference  to  praise.  The  works  of  Fennat  were  not  pub- 
lished till  long  after  his  death  in  1665;  but  his  frequent  dis- 
cussions with  Descartes,  by  the  intervention  of  their  common 
correspondent  Mersenne,  render  this  place  more  appropriate 
for  the  introduction  of  his  name.  In  these  controversies,  Des- 
cartes never  behaved  to  Fermat  with  the  respect  due  to  his 
talents :  in  fact,  no  one  was  ever  more  jealous  of  his  own  pre- 
eminence, or  more  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of 
those  who  scrupled  to  follow  him  implicitly,  and  who  might  in 
any  manner  be  thought  rivals  of  his  fame.  Yet  it  is  this 
unhappy  temper  of  Descartes  which  ought  to  render  us  more 

bile."  This  is  in  a  letter  to  Mersenne  in  to  Descartes  in  1649,  plainly  intimates  to 
1637.  QSuvres  de  Descartes,  vol.  vi.  p.  300.  him  that  he  has  only  copied  Harriott  jis 
The  charge  of  plagiarism  from  Harriott  to  the  nature  of  equations,  ffiuvres  de 
was  brought  against  Descartes  in  his  life-  Descartes,  vol.  x.  p.  373.  To  this  accusa- 
timc :  Koberval,  when  an  English  gentle-  tion  Descartes  made  no  reply.  See  Bio- 
man  showed  him  the  Artis  Analytiea;  graphia  Britannica,  art.  "  Harriott."  The 
Praxis,  exclaimed  eagerly,  "  H  I'a  vu  !  il  Biographic  Universelle  unfairly  suppresses 
I'a  vu  I  "  It  is  also  a  very  suspicious  cir-  all  mention  of  this,  and  labors  to  depre- 
cumstance,  if  true,  as  it  appears  to  be,  ciate  Harriott. 

that  Descartes  was  in  England   the  year        See  Leibnitz's  catalogue  of  the  supposed 

(1(531)    that    Harriott's    work    appeared,  thefts  of  Descartes  in  vol.  iii.  p.  lOO  of  tbil 

Carcavi,  a  friend  of  Rolierval,  in  a  letter  work. 
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slow  to  creflit  tlie  suspicions  of  his  designed  plagiarism  from 
the  discoveries  of  otiiers ;  since  this,  combined  with  his  un- 
willingness to  acknowledge  their  merits,  and  affected  ignorance" 
of  their  writings,  would  form  a  character  we  should  not  read- 
ily ascribe  to  a  man  of  great  genius,  and  whose  own  writings 
give  many  apparent  indications  of  sincerity  and  virtue.  But, 
in  fact,  there  was  in  this  age  a  great  probability  of  simultane- 
ous invention  in  stnence,  from  developing  principles  thati  had 
been  partially  brought  to  light.  Thus  Roberval  discovered 
the  same  method  of  indivisibles  as  Cavalieri,  and  Descartes 
must  equally  have  been  led  to  his  theory  of  tangents  by  that 
of  Kepler.  Fermat  also,  who  was  in  possession  6f  his  prin- 
cipal discoveries  before  the  geometry  of  Descartes  saw  Ihe 
light,  derived  from  Kepler  his  own  celebrated  method,  de 
maodmis  et  minimis  ;  a  method  of  discovering  the  greatest  or 
least  value  of  a  variable  quantity,  such  as  the  ordinate  of  a 
curve.  It  depends  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  Kepler. 
Fi-om  this  lie  deduced  a  rule  for  drawing  tangents  to  curves 
different  from  that  of  Descartes.  This  led  to  a  controvei"sy 
between  the  two  geometers,  carried  on  by  Descartes,  who  yet 
is  deemed  to  have  been  in  the  wrong,  with  his  usual  quick- 
ness of  resentment.  Several  other  discoveries,  both  in  pure 
algebra  and  geometry,  illustrate  the  name  of  Fermat.' 

23.  The  new  geometry  of  Descartes  was  not  received  with 
Algebraic  the  Universal  admiration  it  deserved.  Besides  its 
not^uceess-  conciseness,  and  the  inroad  it  made  on  old  prejudices 
fui  at  first,  as  to  geometrical  methods,  the  general  boldness  of 
the  author's  speculations  in  physical  and  metaphysical  philo- 
sophy, as  well  as  his  indiscreet  temper,  alienated  many  who 
ought  to  have  appreciated  it ;  and  it  was  in  his  own  country, 
where  he  had  ceased  to  reside,  that  Descartes  had  the  fewest 
admirers.  Roberval  made  some  objections  to  his  rival's  alge- 
bra, but  with  little  success.  A  commentary  on  the  treatise  of 
Descartes  by  Schooten,  professor  of  geometry  at  Leyden,  first 
appeared  in  1649. 

24.  Among  those  who  devoted  themselves  ardently  and 
Astronomy:  successfully  to  astronomical  obsei-vations  at  the  end 
Kepler.  ^f  ^j^g  sixteenth  century,  was  John  Kepler,  a  native 
of  Wirtemburg,  who  had  already  shown  that  he  was  likely  to 
inhei'it  the  mantle   of  Tycho   Brahe.      He  published  some 

>  A  good  article  on  Fermat  by  M  Maurice  will  be  found  in  the  Biographie  UaV 
Terselle. 
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astronoTnieal  treatises  of  comparatively  small  importance  in 
the  first  years  of  the  present  period;  but  in  1009  he  made 
an  epoch  in  tliat  science  by  his  Astronomia  Nova  ainoloyT/Tdc, 
or  Commentaries  on  the  Planet  Mars.  It  had  been  always 
assumed,  that  the  heavenly  bodies  revolve  in  circular  orbits 
round  their  centre,  whether  this  were  taken  to  be  the  sun  or 
the  earth.  There  was,  however,  an  apparent  eccentricity 
or  deviation  from  this  circular  motion,  which  it  had  been  very 
difficult  to  explain ;  and,  for  this,  Ptolemy  had  devised  his 
complex  system  of  epicycles.  No  planet  showed  more  of  this 
eccentricity  than  Mars ;  and  it  was  to  JMars  that  Kepler 
turned  his  attention.  After  many  laborious  researches,  he 
was  brought  by  degrees  to  the  great  discovery,  that  the  mo- 
tion of  the  planets,  among  which,  having  adopted  the  Coper- 
nican  system,  he  reckoned  the  earth,  is  not  performed  in 
circular  but  in  elliptical  orbits,  the  sun  not  occupying  the 
centre,  but  one  of  the  foci  of  the  curve ;  and,  secondly,  that 
it  is  performed  with  such  a  varying  velocity,  that  the  areas 
described  by  the  radius-vector,  or  line  which  joins  this  focus 
to  the  revolving  planet,  are  always  proportional  to  the  times. 
A  planet,  therefore,  moves  less  rapidly  as  it  becomes  more 
distant  from  the  sun.  These  are  tlie  first  and  second  of  the 
three  great  laws  of  Kepler.  The  third  was  not  discovered 
by  him  till  some  years  afterwards.  He  tells  us  himself,  that 
on  the  8th  of  May,  1618,  after  long  toil  in  investigating  the 
proportion  of  the  periodic  times  of  the  planetary  movements 
to  their  orbits,  an  idea  struck  his  mind,  which,  chancing  to 
make  a  mistake  in  the  calculation,  he  soon  rejected ;  but,  a 
week  after,  returning  to  the  subject,  he  entirely  established 
his  grand  discovery,  that  the  squares  of  the  times  of  revolu- 
tion are  as  the  cubes  of  the  mean  distances  of  the  planets. 
This  was  first  made  known  to  the  world  in  his  Mysterium 
Cosmographicum,  published  in  1619  ;  a  work  mingled  up  with 
many  strange  eifusions  of  a  mind  far  more  eccentric  than  any 
of  the  planets  with  which  it  was  engaged.  In  the  Epitome 
Astronomiae  Copernicanae,  printed  the  same  year,  he  endea- 
vors to  deduce  this  law  from  his  theory  of  centrifugal  forces.- 
He  had  no  small  insight  into  the  principles  of  universal  gravi- 
tation, as  an  attribute  of  matter;  but  several  of  his  assurap 
tions  as  to  the  laws  of  motion  are  not  consonant  to  truth. 
There  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  considerable  degree  of 
good  fortune  in  the  discoveries  of  Kepler;  yet  this  may  be 
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deemed  the  reward  of  his  indefatigable  laboriousness,  and  of 
the  ingenuousness  with  which  he  renounced  any  hypothesis 
that  he  couki  not  reconcile  with  his  advancing  knowledge  of 
the  phenomena. 

25.  The  appearance  of  three  comets  in  1618  called  once 
Conjectures  ^^^^  ^^^  astronomers  of  Europe  to  speculate  on 
as  to  the  nature  of  those  anomalous  bodies.  They  still 
come  .  passed  for  harbingers  of  woi'ldly  catastrophes ;  and 
those  who  feared  them  least  could  not  interpret  their  appa- 
rent irregularity.  Galileo,  though  Tycho  Brahe  had  formed 
a  juster  notion,  unfortunately  took  them  for  atmospheric  mete- 
ors. Kepler,  though  he  brought  them  from  the  far  regions  of 
space,  did  not  suspect  the  nature  of  their  orbits,  and  thought 
that,  moving  in  straight  lines,  they  were  finally  dispersed,  and 
came  to  nothing.  But  a  Jesuit,  Grassi,  in  a  treatise,  De  Tri- 
bus  Cometis,  Rome,  1619,  had  the  honor  of  explaining  what 
had  baffled  Gahleo,  and  fii-st  held  them  to  be  planets  moving 
in  vast  ellipses  round  the  sun.^ 

26.  But,  long  before   this  time,  the  name  of  Galileo  had 

become  immortal  by  discoveries,  which,  though  they 
discovery  of  would  Certainly  have  soon  been  made  by  some  other, 
''"t^iute^      perhaps  far  inferior,  observer,  were  happily  reserved 

for  the  most  philosophical  genius  of  the  age.  Galileo 
assures  us,  that,  having  heard  of  the  invention  of  an  instru- 
ment in  Holland  which  enlarged  the  size  of  distant  objects, 
but  knowing  nothing  of  its  construction,  he  began  to  study  the 
theory  of  refractions,  tiU  he  found  by  experiment,  that,  by 
means  of  a  convex  and  concave  glass  in  a  tube,  he  could  mag- 
nify an  object  threefold.  He  was  thus  encouraged  to  make 
another  which  magnified  thirty  times ;  and  this  he  exhibited 
in  the  autumn  of  1609  to  the  inhabitants  of  Venice.  Having 
made  a  present  of  his  first  telescope  to  the  senate,  who 
rewarded  him  with  a  pension,  he  soon  constructed  another; 
and  in  one  of  the  first  nights  of  January,  1610,  directing  it 
towards  the  moon,  was  astonished  to  see  her  surface  and  edges 
covered  with  inequalities.  These  he  considered  to  be  moun- 
ains,  and  judged  by  a  sort  of  measurement  that  some  of  them 
must  exceed  those  of  the  earth.  His  next  observation  was  of 
the  milky  way ;  and  this  he  found  to  derive  its  nebulous  lus- 
tre from  myriads  of  stars  not  distinguishable,  through  their 
remoteness,  by  the  unassisted  sight  of  man.      The  nebulae  in 

>  The  Biogr.  UiiiT.,  ait.  "  Orassi,"  ascribes  tbia  opiaion  to  Tyeho 
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the  constellation  Orion  he  perceived  to  be  of  the  same  charac- 
ter. Before  his  delight  at  these  discoveries  could  have  sul>- 
sided,  he  turned  his  telesco{)e  to  Jupiter,  and  was  surprised  to 
remark  three  small  stars,  which,  in  a  second  night's  observa- 
tion, had  changed  their  places.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
he  was  able  t«  determine  by  their  revolutions,  which  are  veiy 
rapid,  that  these  are  secondary  planets,  the  moons  or  satellites 
of  .Jupiter;  and  he  had  added  a  fourth  to  their  number. 
These  maj-vellous  revelations  of  nature  he  hastened  to  an 
nounce  in  a  work,  aptly  entitled  Sidereus  Nuncius,  published 
in  March,  1610.  In  an  age  when  the  fascinating  science  of 
astronomy  had  already  so  much  excited  the  minds  of  philoso- 
phers, it  may  be  guessed  with  what  eagerness  this  intelligence 
from  the  heavens  was  circulated.  A  few,  as  usual,  through 
envy  or  prejudice,  affected  to  contemn  it.  But  wisdom  was 
justified  of  her  children.  Kepler,  in  his  Narratio  de  Obser- 
vatis  a  se  Quatuor  Jovis  Satellitibus,  1610,  confirmed  the 
discoveries  of  Galileo.  Peiresc,  an  inferior  name  no  doubt, 
but  deserving  of  every  praise  for  his  zeal  in  tlie  cause  of 
knowledge,  having  with  difficulty  procured  a  good  telescope, 
saw  the  four  satellites  in  November,  1610;  and  is  said  by 
Gassendi  to  have  conceived  at  that  time  the  ingenious  idea, 
that  their  occultations  mi^ht  be  used  to  ascertain  the  longi- 
tude.' 

27.  This  is  the  greatest  and  most  important  of  the  discove- 
ries of   Galileo.     But  several  others  were  of  the    f.,,     ,. 

1  •  t-r      n  1  IT  other  dis- 

deepest  mterest.  He  found  that  the  planet  Venus  coveries  by 
had  phases,  that  is,  periodical  differences  of  apparent  ^"^' 
form,  like  the  moon  ;  and  that  these  are  exactly  such  as  would 
be  produced  by  the  variable  reflection  of  the  sun's  light  on 
the  Copernican  hypothesis ;  ascribing  also  the  faint  light  on 
that  part  of  the  moon  which  does  not  receive  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  to  the  reflection  from  the  earth,  called  by  some  late 
writers  earth-shine ;  which,  though  it  had  been  suggested  by 
Miestlin,  and  before  him  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  was  noi 
generally  received  among  astronomers.  Another  striking 
phenomenon,  though  he  did  not  see  the  means  of  explaining 
it,  wjxs  the  triple  appearance  of  Saturn,  as  if  smaller  stars 
were  conjoined,  as  it  were,  like  wings  to  the  planet.  This,  of 
course,  was  the  ring. 

28.  Meantime   the    new   auxiliary  of  vision   which   had 

*  Qaisendi,  Vita  Peirescii,  p.  77. 
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revealed  so  many  wonders  could  not  lie  unemployed  in  the 
Spots  of  the  ^^^^^^^  ^^  others.  A  publication  by  John  Fabricius 
sundiscov-  at  Wittenberg,  in  July,  1611,  De  Maculis  in  Sole 
ercd.  visis,  announced  a  phenomenon  in  contradiction  of 

common  prejudice.  The  sun  had  passed  for  a  body  of  liquid 
flame,  or,  if  thought  solid,  still  in  a  state  of  perfect  ignition. 
Kepler  had  some  years  before  observed  a  spot,  which  he  un- 
luckily mistook  for  the  orb  of  Mercury  in  its  passage  over 
the  solar  orb.  Fabricius  was  not  permitted  to  claim  this 
discovery  as  his  own.  Scheiner,  a  Jesuit,  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Ingolstadt,  asserts,  in  a  letter  dated  12th 
of  November,  1611,  that  he  first  saw  the  spots  in  the  month  of 
March  in  that  year ;  but  he  seems  to  have  paid  little  attention 
to  them  before  that  of  October.  Both  Fabricius,  however, 
and  Scheiner,  may  be  put  out  of  the  question.  We  have 
evidence  that  Harriott  observed  the  spots  on  the  sim  as  early 
as  December  8th,  1610.^  The  motion  of  the  spots  suggested 
the  revolution  of  the  sun  round  its  axis  completed  in  twenty- 
four  days,  as  it  is  now  determined ;  and  their  frequent 
alterations  of  form  as  well  as  occasional  disappearance  could 
only  be  explained  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  luminous  atmosphere 
in  commotion,  a  sea  of  flame,  revealing  at  intervals  the  dark 
central  mass  of  the  sun's  body  which  it  envelops. 

29.  Though  it  cannot  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  discoveries 
Coperniean  ^^  Galilco  woiild  fully  provc  the  Copernic&n  system 
eystem  held  of  the  world  to  thosc  who  Were  already  insensible  to 
y  auieo.  reasoning  from  its  sutficiency  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena, and  from  the  analogies  of  nature,  they  served  to 
familiarize  the  mind  to  it,  and  to  break  down  the  strong  ram- 
part of  prejudice  which  stood  in  its  way.  For  eighty  years, 
it  has  been  said,  this  theory  of  the  earth's  motion  had  been 
maintained  without  censure ;  and  it  could  only  be  the  greater 
boldness  of  Galileo  in  its  assertion  Avhich  drew  down  upon 
him  the  notice  of  the  church.  But,  in  these  eighty  years 
since  the  publication  of  the  treatise  of  Copernicus,  his  prose- 
lytes had  been  surprisingly  few.  They  were  now  becoming 
more  numerous :  several  had  written  on  that  side ;  and 
Galileo  had  begun  to  form  a  school  of  Copernicans  who  were 
spreading  over  Italy.  The  Lincean  society,  one  of  the  most 
useftU  and  renowned  of  Italian  academies,  founded  at  Kome 

*  [Montncla,  ii.  106  ;  Hutton's  Dictionary,  art.  "  Harriott."    The  cUdm  of  Hantell 
had  been  established  by  Zach,  in  Berlin  Transactions  for  1788.  —  1S42.] 
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,by  Frederic  Cesi,  a  young  man  of  noble  birth,  in  1 603,  had 
as  a  fundamental  law  to  apply  themselves  to  natural  j)hi]oso- 
phy ;  and  it  was  impossible  that  so  attractive  and  rational  a 
system  as  that  of  Copernicus  could  fail  of  pleasing  an  acute 
and  ingenious  nation  strongly  bent  upon  science.  The  church, 
however,  had  taken  alarm :  the  motion  of  the  eaiih  was  con- 
ceived to  be  as  repugnant  to  Scripture  as  the  existence  of 
antipodes  had  once  been  reckoned;  and,  in  IGIG,  Galileo, 
though  respected,  and  in  favor  with  the  court  of  Rome,  was 
compelled  to  promise  that  he  would  not  maintain  that  doctrine 
in  any  manner.  Some  letters  that  he  had  published  on  the 
subject  were  put,  with  the  treatise  of  Copcirnicus  and  other 
works,  into  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  where,  I  believe,  they 
still  remain,' 

30.  He  seems,  notwithstanding  this,  to  have  flattered  him 
self,  that,  after  several  years  had  elapsed,  he  might  jjj^^  ^^^ 
elude  the  letter  of  this  prohibition  by  throwing  the  ingms,  and 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  Copernican  p*^'^"'""""'' 
systems  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  This  was  pulilished  iu 
1G32;  and  he  might,  from  various  circumstances,  not  unrea 
sonably  hope  for  imjiunity.  But  his  expectations  were 
deceived.  It  is  well  known  that  he  was  compelled  by  the 
Inquisition  at  Rome,  into  wliose  hands  he  fell,  to  retract  in 
the  most  solemn  and  explicit  manner  the  propositions  he  had 
so  well  proved,  and  which  he  must  have  still  believed.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  give  a  circumstantial  account,  especially  as  it 
has  been  so  well  done  in  the  Life  of  Galileo  by  the  late  Mr. 
Drinkwater  Bethune.  Tiie  Papal  court  meant  to  humiliate 
Galileo,  and  through  him  to  strike  an  increasing  class  of  phi- 
losophers with  shame  and  terror;  but  not  otherwise  to  punish 
one  of  whom  even  the  inquisitors  must,  as  Italians,  liave 
been  proud  :  his  confinement,  though  Moulucla  says  it  lasted 
for  a  year,  was  very  short.  He  continued,  nevertheless, 
under  some  restraint  for  the  rest  of  liis  life,  and,  though  he 

'  Drinkwater  Bethune's  Life  of  Galileo;  consumpsissent  sctetem,  aut  subtilius  aut 

Fahroni,  Vite  Italorum,  vol.  i.     The  for-  verius  aut  etiam   accuratins  expliratiiin 

nier  seems  to  be  mistaken   in   supposing  expectari  potuerit."'  —  p.  118.     It  srenis, 

that  Galileo   did   not   endeavor   to   jirove  in  fiiet.   to  have  been  this  over-desire   to 

his  system  compatible  with  Srripture.    In  prove  his  theory  orthodox,  which  inrensea 

a  letter  to  Christina,  the  Grand  Duchess  the  church  against  it.     See  an  extranrili- 

of  Tuscany,  the  author  (Brenna)  of  the  nary  article  on  this  subject  in  the  eighth 

■Life  in  Fabronis  work  tells  us,  he  argued  nimiber    of   the    Dublin    lU'view    (1838). 

very  elaborately  for  that  purpose.     "Inea  Many  will  tolerate  propositions  inconsist- 

videlicet   epistoli    pbilosophus    noster  ita  ent   with   ortlmdoxy.   when   thev   are  not 

disserit.    ut   nihil   etiam    ab    honiinibus,  brought  into  iiimiediate  juxtaposition  with 

^ni  omnem  in  sacrarum  literarum  stmiio  it. 
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lived  at  his  own  villa  near  Florence,  was  not  permitted  to 
enter  the  city.^ 

31.  The  church  was  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  she 
Descartes  should  intimidate  the  Copernicans,  but  very  much 
alarmed  by  SO  iu  expecting  to  Suppress  the  theory.  Descartes 
*  '*■  was  so  astonished  at  hearing  of  the  sentence  on 
Galileo,  that  he  was  almost  disposed  to  bum  his  papers,  or  at 
least  to  let  no  one  see  them.  "  I  cannot  collect,"  he  says, 
"that  he  who  m  an  Italian,  and  a  friend  of  the  pope,  as  I 
understand,  has  been  criminated  on  any  other  account  than 
for  hav"  ig  attempted  to  establish  the  motion  of  the  earth.  I 
know  that  this  opinion  was  formerly  censured  by  some  cardi- 
nals ;  but  I  thought  I  had  since  heard  that  no  objection  was 
now  made  to  its  being  publicly  taught  even  at  Rome."^  It 
seems  not  at  all  unlikely  that  Descartes  was  induced,  on  this 
account,  to  pretend  a  greater  degree  of  diiference  from  Co- 
pernicus than  he  really  felt,  and  even  to  deny,  in  a  certain 
sense  of  his  own,  the  obnoxious  tenet  of  the  earth's  motion.^ 
He  was  not  without  danger  of  a  sentence  against  truth  nearer 
at  hand ;  Cardinal  Richelieu  having  had  the  intention  of 
procuring  a  decree  of  the  Sorbonne  to  the  same  effect,  which, 
through  the  good  sense  of  some  of  that  society,  fell  to  the 
ground.* 

32.  The  progress,  however,  of  the  Copernican  theory  in 
Progress  of  E'^""op^)  if  it  may  not  actually  be  dated  from  its  con- 
Copernicaa  demnation  at  Rome,  was  certainly  not  at  all  slower 
Byatem.  after  that  time.  Gassendi  rather  cautiously  took 
that  side ;  the  Cartesians  brought  a  powerful  re-enforcement ; 
Bouillaud  aud  several  other  astrouomei-s  of  note  avowed 
themselves  favorable  to  a  doctrine,  which,  though  in  Italy  it 
lay  under  the  ban  of  the  Papal  power,  was  readily  saved  on 
this  side  of  the  Alps  by  some  of  the  salutary  distinctions  long 
in  use  to  evade  that  authority.^  But  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  long  afterwards,  there  were  mathe- 

'  Fabroni.     Ilis  Life  is  written  in  good  The  very  idea  shows  that  he  must  have 

lAtia,    with  knowledge  and  spirit,  more  deeply   felt   the  restraint   imposed    upon 

than  Tiraboschi  has  ventured  to  display.  him  iu  his  country.     Epist.    Grot.,  407, 

It  appears  from  some  of  Grotius's  Epis-  446. 

ties,  that  Galileo  had  thoughts,  about  ltJ3o,  ^  Vol.  vi.  p.  239:    he  says  here  of  the 

of  seeking  the   protection  of  the  United  motion  of  the  earth,  "Je  c(mf(!sse  que  s'U 

Provinces.      But,  on  account  of  his  ad-  est  faux,  tons  les  fondenuns  de  ma  phi- 

yanced  age,  he   g;ive   this   up  :    "  Fessus  losophie  le  sont  aussi." 

senio    constituit    manere    in    quibus  est  3  Vol.  vi.  p.  50. 

locis,  et  potius  quae  ibi  sunt  incommoda  *  Montucla,  ii.  297. 

perpeti,  quam  nialjie  a^tati  migraudi  onus,  6  jj.^  jj.  qQ, 
et    novas   i)arandi    amicitias    imponere." 
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maticians,  of  no  small  reputation,  who  struggled  stanohly  for 
tlie  immobility  of  the  earth ;  and,  except  so  far  as  Cartesian 
theories  might  have  come  in  vogue,  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  persons  unacquainted  wath  astronomy,  either 
in  this  country  or  on  the  Continent,  had  embraced  the  system 
of  Copernicus.  Hume  has  censured  Bacon  for  rejecting  it ; 
but,  if  Bacon  had  not  done  so,  he  would  have  anticipated  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen  by  a  full  quarter  of  a  century. 

33.  Descartes,  in  his  new  theory  of  the  solar  system,  aa- 
pired  to  explain  the  secret  springs  of  nature,  while 
Kepler  and  Galileo  had  merely  showed  their  effects. /lenies  ge- 
By  what  force  the  heavenly  bodies  were  impelled,  "itaUoT*" 
by  what  law  they  were  guided,  was  certainly  a  very 
different  question  from  that  of  the  orbit  they  described  or  the 
period  of  their  revolution.  Kepler  had  evidently  some  notion 
of  that  universally  mutual  gravitation  which  Hooke  saw  more 
clearly,  and  Ne>vton  established  on  the  basis  of  his  geometry.^ 
But  Descartes  rejected  this  with  contein[)t.  "  For,"  he  says, 
"  to  conceive  this,  we  must  not  ouly  suppose  that  every  portion 
of  matter  in  the  universe  is  animated,  and  animated  by 
several  different  souls  which  do  not  obstruct  one  another,  but 
that  those  souls  are  intelligent,  and  even  divine ;  that  they 
may  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  most  remote  places  without 
any  messenger  to  give  them  notice,  and  that  they  may  exert 
their  powers  there."  ^  Kepler,  who  took  the  world  for  a  single 
animal,  a  leviathan  that  roared  in  caverns  and  breathed  in  the 
ocean-tides,  might  have  found  it  difficult  to  answer  this,  which 
would  have  seemed  no  objection  at  all  to  Campanella.  If 
Descartes  himself  had  been  more  patient  towards  opinions 
which  he  had  not  formed  in  his  own  mind,  that  constant  divine 
agency,  to  which  he  was,  on  other  occasions,  apt  to  resort, 
could  not  but  have  suggested  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
gravity  of  matter,  without  endowing  it  with  self-agency.  He 
had,  however,  fallen  upon  a  complicated  and  original  scheme, 
the  most  celebrated,  perhaps,  though  not  the  most  admirable, 
of  the  novelties  which  Descartes  brouglit  into  philosophy. 

34.  In  a  letter  to  Mersenne,  Jan.  t)th,   1639,  he  shortly 
states  that  notion  of  the  material  universe  which  he  afterwards 

•    '  If  the  earth  and  moon,"  he  says,  this  attraction  of  tho  moon,  he  account* 

**  were  not  retained  in  their  orbits,  they  for  tides,     lie  compares  the  attraction  of 

would  fall  one  on  another ;  the  moon  mov-  the  planet  towanis   the  sun   to  that  of 

Ing  about  J'  of  the  ivay,  the  earth  the  heavy  bodies  towards  the  earth. 

rest,  supposing  them  eijually  dense."    By  '■^  Vol.  ix.  p.  660. 
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published  in  the  Principia  Philosophiae.  "  I  will  tell  you,"  he 
Cartesian  ^^7^5  "that  I  coiiceive,  Or  rather  I  can  demonstrate 
theory  oi  tluit,  bcsides  the  matter  which  composes  terrestrial 
.  **  """^  ■  bodies,  there  are  two  other  kinds :  one  very  subtle, 
of  which  the  parts  are  round,  or  nearly  round,  like  grains  of 
«and,  and  this  not  only  occupies  the  pores  of  terrestrial  bodies, 
but  constitutes  the  substance  of  all  the  heavens ;  the  other 
incomparably  more  subtle,  the  parts  of  which  are  so  small, 
and  move  with  such  velocity,  that  they  have  no  determinate 
figure,  l)ut  readily  take  at  every  instant  that  which  is  required 
to  fill  all  the  little  intervals  which  the  other  does  not  occupy."* 
To  this  hypothesis  of  a  double  ether  he  was  driven  by  his 
avei*sion  to  admit  any  vacuum  in  nature  ;  the  rotundity  of  the 
;former  corpuscles  having  been  produced,  as  he  fancied,  by 
their  continual  circular  motions,  which  had  rubbed  off  their 
angles.  Tliis  seems  at  present  rather  a  clumsy  hypothesis  ; 
but  it  is  literally  that  which  Descartes  presented  to  the  world. 

35.  After  having  thus  tilled  the  universe  with  different  sorts 
of  matter,  he  suj)|ioses  tluit  the  subtler  particles,  formed  by 
the  perpetual  rubbing-off  of  the  angles  of  the  larger  in  their 
progress  towards  sphericity,  increased  by  degi-ees  till  there 
was  a  superfluity  that  was  not  required  to  fill  up  the  intervals; 
and  this,  flowing  towards  the  centre  of  the  system,  became  the 
sun,  a  very  subtle  and  liiiuid  body  ;  while  in  like  maimer 
the  fixed  stars  were  formed  in  other  systems.  Kound  these 
centres  the  whole  mass  is  whirled  in  a  number  of  distinct 
vortices,  each  of  Avhich  carries  along  with  it  a  j)lanet.  The 
centrifugal  motion  impels  every  particle  in  these  vortices  at 
each  instant  to  fly  off  from  the  sun  in  a  straight  line  ;  but  it 
is  retained  by  the  pressure  of  those  which  have  already 
escaped  and  form  a  denser  sphere  beyond  it.  Light  is  no 
more  than  the  effect  of  particles  seeking  to  escape  from  the 
centre,  and  jiressing  one  on  another,  though  perhaps  witliout 
actual  motion.^  The  planetary  vortices  contain  sometimes 
smaller  vortices,  in  which  the  satelhtes  are  whirled  round  their 
princij)al. 

oG.  Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  famous  Cartesian  tlieory, 
which,  fallen  in  esteem  as  it  now  is,  stood  its  ground  on  the 

1  A'ol.  viii.  p.  73.  etre    plus    aisenient    entendu,   se   devoit 

-  "  J"ai  souvent  aTerti  que  par  la  lumi-  rapportfT  a  cette  propeusiou  ;  d"oJ  ilest 

ire  je  n"enteiidois  pas  tant  le  iiiouvement  manifeste  que  selon  moi  Ton  nc  doit  en- 

que  cette  indiuatiou  ou  propeii.sion  que  tvndre  autre  chose  par  les  couleurs  que 

ces    petits    corps    ont   a  se  iiiouvoir,   et  les  dilRrentes  varietes  qui  arrivent  en  ceB 

que  ce  (jue  je  dircis  du  mouvement,  pour  propcnsions."  —  Vol.  vii.  p.  193 
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continent  of  Europe  for  nearly  a  century,  till  the  simplicity 
of  the  Newtonian  system,  and,  above  all,  its  conformity  to  the 
reality  of  things,  gained  an  undisputed  predominance.  Be- 
sides the  arbitrary  suppositions  of  Descartes,  and  the  various 
objections  that  were  raised  against  the  absolute  plenum  of  space 
and  other  parts  of  his  theory,  it  has  been  urged  that  his  vor- 
tices are  not  reconcilable,  according  to  the  laws  of  motion  in 
fluids,  with  the  relation,  ascertained  by  Kepler,  between  tlie 
periods  and  distances  of  the  planets ;  nor  does  it  appear  why 
the  sun  should  be  in  the  focus,  rather  than  in  the  centre  of 
their  orbits.  Yet  within  a  few  years  it  has  seemed  not  im- 
possible that  a  part  of  his  bold  conjectures  will  enter  once 
more  with  sobei'er  steps  into  the  schools  of  philosophy.  Hia 
doctrine  as  to  the  nature  of  light,  improved  as  it  was  by 
Huygens,  is  daily  gaining  ground  over  that  of  Newton ;  that 
of  a  subtle  ether  pervading  space,  which  in  fact  is  nearly  the 
same  thing,  is  becoming  a  fjivorite  speculation,  if  we  are  not 
yet  to  call  it  an  established  truth;  and  the  affirmative  of  a 
problem  which  an  eminent  writer  has  started,  whether  this 
ether  has  a  vorticose  motion  round  the  sun,  would  not  leave 
us  very  far  from  the  jihilosophy  which  it  has  been  so  long  our 
custom  to  turn  into  ridicule. 

37.  The  passage  of  IMercury  over  the  sun  was  witnessed  by 
"Gassendi   in    1631.      This    phenomenon,  though   it  Transits  oi 
excited  great  interest  in  that  age,  from  its  having  Mennirj- 
been  previously  announced,  so  as  to  furnish  a  test  of 
astronomical  accuracy,  recurs  too  frequently  to  be  now  con 
sidered  as  of  high  importance.     Tlie  transit  of  Venus  is  much 
more  rare.     It  occun-ed  on  Dec.  4,  1G39,  and  was  then  only 
seen  by  Horrox,  a  young  Englishman  of  extraordinary  mathe- 
matical genius.     There  is  reason  to  ascribe  an  invention  of 
great  importance,  though  not  perhaps  of  extreme  difficulty, — 
that  of  the  micrometer, —  to  Horrox. 

38.  The  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  the  phases  of  Venus  are 
not  so  glorious  in  the  scutcheon  of  Galileo  as  his  dis-  Laws  of 
covery  of  the  true  principles  of  mechanics.  These,  nieohamca 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  volume,  were  very  impel 
fectly  known  till  he  appeared ;  nor  had  the  additions  to  that 
science  since  the  time  of  Archimedes  been  important.  The 
treatise  of  Galileo,  Delia  Scienza  Mecanica,  has  been  said,  I 
know  i\ot  on  what  authority,  to  have  been  written  in  1592. 
It  was  not  published,  however,  till  1G34,  and  then  only  i»  a 
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Frenfh  translation  by  Mersenne ;  the  original  not  appearing 
till  1 649.  This  is  chiefly  confined  to  statics,  or  the  doctrine  of 
equilibrium :  it  was  in  his  dialogues  on  motion,  Delia  Nuova 
Scienza,  published  in  1638,  that  he  developed  liis  great  prin- 
statics  of  ciples  of  the  science  of  dynamics,  the  moving  forces 
Galileo.  Qf  t)odies.  Galileo  was  induced  to  write  his  treatise 
on  mechanics,  as  he  tells  us,  in  consequence  of  the  fruitless 
attempts  he  witnessed  in  engineers  to  raise  weights  by  a  small 
force,  "  as  if  with  their  machines  they  could  cheat  nature, 
whose  instinct  as  it  were  by  fundamental  law  is,  that  no  resist- 
ance can  be  overcome  except  by  a  superior  force."  But  as 
one  man  may  raise  a  weight  to  the  height  of  a  foot  by  divid- 
ing it  into  equal  portions,  commensurate  to  his  power,  which 
many  men  could  not  raise  at  once ;  so  a  weight,  which  raises 
anotlier  greater  than  itself,  may  be  considered  as  doing  so  by 
successive  instalments  of  force,  during  each  of  which  it  tra- 
verses as  much  space  as  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  larger 
weight.  Hence  the  velocity,  of  which  space  uniformly  tra- 
versed in  a  given  time  is  the  measure,  is  inversely  as  the 
masses  of  the  weights  ;  and  thus  the  equilibrium  of  the  straight 
lever  is  maintained,  when  the  weights  are  inversely  as  tlieir 
distance  from  the  fulcrum.  As  this  equilibrium  of  unequal 
weights  depends  on  the  velocities  they  would  have  if  set  in 
motion,  its  law  has  been  called  the  principle  of  virtual  velo- 
cities. No  theorem  has  been  of  more  important  utility  to 
mankind.  It  is  one  of  those  great  truths  of  science,  which, 
combating  and  conquering  enemies  from  opposite  quarters,  — 
prejudice  and  empiricism, — justify  the  name  of  philosophy 
against  both  classes.  The  waste  of  labor  and  expense  in 
machinery  would  have  been  incalculably  greater  in  modern 
times,  could  we  imagine  this  law  of  nature  not  to  have  been 
discovered ;  and,  as  their  misapplication  prevents  their  em- 
ployment in  a  proper  direction,  we  owe,  in  fact,  to  Galileo  the 
immense  effect  which  a  right  application  of  it  has  produced. 
It  is  possible  that  Galileo  was  ignorant  of  the  demonstration 
given  by  Stevinus  of  the  law  of  equilibrium  in  the  inclined 
plane.  His  own  is  different ;  but  he  seems  only  to  consider 
the  case  when  the  direction  of  the  force  is  parallel  to  that 
of  the  plane. 

39.  Still  less  was  known  of  the  principles  of  dynamics 
tiian  of  those  of  statics,  till  Galileo  came  to  investigate  them. 
The  acceleration  of  falling  bodies,  whether  perpendicularly 
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or  on  inclined  planes,  was  evident ;  but,  in  what  tatfo  this 
took  place,  no  one  had  succeeded  in  determining,  nisdyna- 
though  many  had  offered  conjectures.  He  showed  '""^*" 
that  the  velocity  acquired  was  proportional  to  the  time 
from  the  commencement  of  falling.  This  miglit  now  be  de- 
monstrated from  the  laws  of  motion ;  but  Galileo,  who  did 
not  perhaps  distinctly  know  them,  made  use  of  experiment. 
He  tlien  proved  by  reasoning  that  the  spaces  traversed  in  fall- 
ing were  as  the  squares  of  the  times  or  velocities  ;  that  their 
increments  in  equal  times  were  as  the  uneven  numbers,  1,  3, 
5,  7,  and  so  forth ;  and  that  the  whole  space  was  half  what 
would  have  been  traversed  uniformly  from  the  beginning  with 
the  final  velocity.  These  are  the  great  laws  of  accelerated 
and  retarded  motion,  from  which  Galileo  deduced  most  impor- 
tant theorems.  He  showed  that  the  time  in  which  bodies  roll 
down  the  length  of  inclined  planes  is  equal  to  that  in  which 
they  would  fall  down  the  height,  and  in  different  planes  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  height ;  and  that  their  acquired  velocity  is  in 
the  same  ratios.  In  some  propositions  he  was  deceived ;  but 
the  science  of  dynamics  owes  more  to  Galileo  than  to  any  one 
philosopher.  The  motion  of  projectiles  had  never  been  under- 
stood :  he  showed  it  to  be  parabolic ;  and,  in  this,  he  not  only 
necessai'ily  made  use  of  a  principle  of  vast  extent,  that  of 
compound  motion  (which,  though  it  is  clearly  mentioned  in 
one  passage  by  Aristotle,^  and  may  probably  be  implied,  or 
even  asserted,  in  the  retusonings  of  others,  as  has  been  observed 
in  another  place  with  respect  to  Jordano  Binino,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  explicitly  laid  down  by  modern  writers  on 
mechanical  science),  but  must  have  seen  the  principle  of  curvi- 
linear deflection  by  forces  acting  in  infinitely  small  portions 
of  time.  The  ratio  between  the  times  of  vibration  in  pendu-* 
lums  of  unequal  length  had  early  attracted  Galileo's  attention. 
But  he  did  not  reach  the  geometrical  exactness  of  which  this 
subject  is  capable.^  He  developed  a  new  principle  as  to  the 
resistance  of  solids  to  the  fracture  of  their  parts,  which, 
though  Descartes  as  usual  treated  it  with  scorn,  is  now  estal> 
lished  in  philosophy.  "  One  forms,  however,"  says  Playfair, 
"  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  this  philosopher  from  considering 
the  discoveries  and  inventions,  nmnerous  and  sjilendid  as  they 
are,  of  which  he  was  the  undisputed  author.  It  is  by  follow- 
ing his  reasonings,  and  by  pursuing  the  train  of  his  thouglita^ 

>  UrinkwaUji's  Life  of  Galileo,  p.  80.  *  fabroni. 
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in  his  own  elegant  though  somewhat  diffuse -exposition  of 
them,  that  we  become  acquainted  with  the  fertility  of  hia 
genius,  witli  the  sagacity,  penetration,  and  comprehensiveness 
of  his  mind.  I'he  service  which  he  rendered  to  real  know- 
ledge is  to  be  estimated  not  only  from  the  truths  which  he 
discovered,  but  from  the  errors  which  he  detected  ;  not  merely 
from  the  sound  principles  which  he  established,  but  from  the 
pernicious  idols  which  he  overthrew.  Of  all  the  writers  who 
have  lived  in  an  age  which  was  yet  only  emerging  from  igno- 
rance and  barbarism,  Galileo  has  most  entirely  the  tone  of 
true  philoso2ihy,  and  is  most  free  from  any  contamination 
of  the  times,  in  taste,  sentiment,  and  opinion."  ^ 

40.  Descartes,  who  left  nothing  in  philosophy  untouched, 
Mechanics  turned  his  acute  mind  to  the  science  of  mechanics, 
ofDes-  sometimes  with  signal  credit,  sometimes  very  unsuc- 
cessfully. He  reduced  all  statics  to  one  principle,  — ■ 
that  it  requires  as  much  force  to  raise  a  body  to  a  given  height 
as  to  raise  a  body  of  double  weight  to  half  the  height.  This 
is  the  theorem  of  virtual  velocities  in  anotlier  form.  In  many 
respects  he  displays  a  jealousy  of  Gralileo,  and  an  unwilling- 
ness to  acknowledge  his  discoveries,  which  puts  himself  often 
in  the  wrong.  "  I  believe,"  he  says,  "  that  the  velocity  of  very 
heavy  bodies  which  do  not  move  very  quickly  in  descending 
increases  nearly  in  a  duplicate  ratio ;  but  I  deny  that  this  is 
exact,  and  I  believe  that  the  contrary  is  the  case  when  the 
movement  is  very  rapid."  ^  This  recourse  to  the  air's 
resistance,  a  circumstance  of  which  Galileo  was  well  aware,  in 
order  to  diminish  the  credit  of  a  matliematical  theorem,  is 
unworthy  of  Descartes ;  but  it  occurs  more  than  once  in  his 
letters.  He  maintained  also,  against  the  theory  of  Galileo, 
that  bodies  do  not  begin  to  move  with  an  infinitely  small 
velocity,  but  have  a  certain  degree  of  motion  at  the  first  in- 
stance which  is  afterwards  accelerated.^  In  this  too,  as  he 
meant  to  extend  his  theory  to  falling  bodies,  tht;  consent  of 
philosophers  has  decided  the  question  against  him.  It  w;i3  a 
corollary  from  these  notions,  that  he  denies  the  increments  of 
spaces  to  be  according  to  tlie  progression  of  uneven  numbers.* 

1  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  Encyclop.  soit.  ne  passent  point  par  tous  les  degr6s 
Britan.  tie   tardivete ;    niais   que  des   le   preiuief 

-  (Euvres  de  Descartes,  vol.  viii.  p.  24.  moment  lis  ont  certaiue  Vitesse  qui  s'aug- 

2  "U  faut  savoir,  quoique  Uaklee  et  mente  apres  de  beaucoup,  et  c'est  de  cetta 
quelques  auties  diseut  an  uontraire,  que  anjjmentatiou  que  vieut  la  force  de  la 
lifl  corps  qui   conmiencent  4   deseendre,  percussion."  —  viii.  181. 

>a  A  se  mouvoir  eu  quelquo  £u;oa  que  ca        *  "  Cette  proportion  d'uugueatation  ■•• 
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Nor  would  he  allow  that  the  velocity  of  a  body  augments  it3 
force,  though  it  is  a  concomitant.* 

41.  Descartes,  however,  is  the  first  who  laid  do\VTi  the  laws 
of  motion  ;  especially  that  all  bodies  persist  in  their  ^^^  ^^ 
present  state  of  rest  or  uniform  rectilineal  motion  till  motion  laid 
affected  by  some  force.  Many  had  thought,  as  the  i^rcartes. 
vulgar  always  do,  that  a  continuance  of  rest  was 
natural  to  bodies,  but  did  not  perceive  that  the  same  principle 
of  inertia  or  inactivity  was  applicable  to  them  in  rectilineal 
motion.  Whether  this  is  deducible  from  theory,  or  depends 
wholly  on  experience,  by  which  we  ought  to  mean  experiment, 
is  a  question  Ave  need  not  discuss.  The  fact,  however,  is 
equally  certain ;  and  hence  Descartes  inferred  that  every 
curvilinear  deflection  is  produced  by  some  controlling  force, 
from  which  the  body  strives  to  escape  in  the  direction  of  a 
tangent  to  the  curve.  The  most  erroneous  part  of  his  mechani- 
cal philosophy  is  contained  in  some  propositions  as  to  the 
collision  of  bodies,  so  palpably  incompatible  with  obvious 
experience  that  it  seems  truly  wonderful  he  could  ever  have 
adopted  them.  But  he  was  led  into  these  paradoxes  by  one 
of  the  arbitrary  hypotheses  which  always  governed  him.  He 
fancied  it  a  necessary  consequence,  from  the  immutability  of 
the  divine  nature,  that  there  should  be  at  all  times  the  same 
quantity  of  motion  in  the  universe  ;  and,  rather  than  abandon 
this  singular  assumption,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  two 
hard  bodies  striking  each  other  in  opposite  directions  would  be 
reflected  with  no  loss  of  velocity;  and,  what  is  still  more 
outrageously  paradoxical,  that  a  smaller  body  is  incapable  of 
communicating  motion  to  a  greater ;  for  example,  that  the  red 
billiard-ball  cannot  put  the  white  into  motion.  This  manifest 
absurdity  he  endeavored  to  remove  by  the  arbitrary  supposi- 
tion, that  when  we  see,  as  we  constantly  do,  the  reverse  of 
his  theorem  take  place,  it  is  owing  to  the  air,  which,  according 
to  him,  renders  bodies  more  susceptible  of  motion  than  they 
would  naturally  be. 

Ion  leg  nombres  impairs,  1,  3,  5,  7,  &c.,  cause  de  I'augmentation  de  la  force,  en 

qui  est  dans  Galilee,  et  que  je  crois  V0U8  core  qu'elle  raccompagne    toujours."  — 

avoir  aussi  ecrite  autrefois,  ne  peut  etre  Id.,  p.  35(5.     See  also  vol.  viii.  p.  14.     He 

vraie,    qu'en    supposant    deux   ou   trois  was  probably  perplexed  by  the  metaphysi- 

choses  qui  sont  tres   fausses,  dont  Tune  cal  notion  of  causjition,   which  he  knew 

est  que  le  mouvemeut  croisse  par  degres  not  how  to  ascribe  to  mere  velocity.     Tho 

depuis  le  plus  lent,   ainsl  que  le  songe  fact  that  increased  velocity  is  a  condition 

Galilee,  et  I'autre  que  la  resistance  de  or  antecedent  of  augmented  force  coald 

I'air  n'empeche  point."  — Vol.  ix.  p.  JH9.  not  be  doubted. 
>  "  Je  peuse  qui   a  vi  tease  n'est  pas  la 
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42.  Though  Galileo,  as  well  as  others,  must  have  been 
Ako  those  of  ^^*l"^i"*^^<^  with  the  laws  of  the  composition  of  mov- 
compound    ing  forccs,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  ever  been 

so  distinctly  enumerated  as  by  Descartes,  in  a  passage 
of  his  Dioptrics.^  That  the  doctrine  was  in  some  measure 
new,  may  be  inferred  from  the  objections  of  Fermat ;  and 
Clerselier,  some  years  afterwards,  speaks  of  persons  "  not  much 
versed  in  mathematics,  who  cannot  understand  an  argument 
taken  from  the  natui-e  of  compound  motion."  ^ 

43.  Roberval  demonstrated  what  seems  to  have  been  as- 
Other  dis-  sumed  by  Galileo,  and  is  immediately  deducible 
coveries  in  from  the  com})Osition  of  forces,  that  weights  on  an 
meuhamcs.  Qijjjqyg  qj.  crookcd  Icvcr  balance  each  other,  when 
they  are  invei-sely  as  the  perpendiculars  drawn  from  the  cen- 
tre of  motion  to  their  direction.  Fermat,  more  versed  in 
geometry  than  physics,  disputed  this  theorem,  which  is  now 
quite  elementary.  Descartes,  in  a  letter  to  Mersenne,  ungi-a- 
ciously  testities  his  agi'eement  with  it.^  Torricelli,  the  most 
illustrious  disciple  of  Galileo,  established,  that,  when  weights 
balance  each  other  in  all  positions,  their  common  centre  of 
gmvity  does  not  ascend  or  descend,  and  conversely. 

44.  Galileo,  in  a  treatise  entitled  Delle  Cose  che  stanno 
In  hydro-  ^^1^'  Acqua,  lays  down  the  principles  of  hydrostatics 
Btitics  and  already  established  by  Stevin,  and,  among  others, 
pueiuna  ics.  ^j^^^^^  jg  pj^Ugj  ^j^g  liydrostatical  paradox.  Whether 
he  was  acquainted  with  Stevin's  writings  may  be  perhaps 
doubted :  it  does  not  appear  that  he  mentions  them.  The 
more  difficult  science  of  hydraulics  wtis  entirely  created  by 
two  disciples  of  Galileo,  —  Castellio  and  Torricelli.  It  is 
one  everywhere  of  high  importance,  and  especially  in  Italy. 
The  work  of  Castellio,  Delia  Misura  dell'  Acque  Correnti, 
and  a  continuation,  Avere  published  at  Rome  in  1028.  His 
practical  skill  in  hydraulics,  displayed  in  carrying  off  the 
stagnant  waters  of  the  Arno  and  in  many  other  public 
works,  seems  to  have  exceeded  his  theoretical  science.     An 

»  Vol.  T.  p.  18.  bear  to  think  that  another,  even  though 

*  Vol.  vi.  p.  508.  not  an  enemy,  had  discovered  any  'Uing. 

'  "  Je  suis  de  I'opinion,"  says  Descartes,  In  the  preceding   page   he   says,   "  Cest 

"  de  ceux  qui  disent  que  pondera  sunt  in  une  chose  ridicule  que  de  vouloir  eniploy- 

mquililjrio  ijuando  sunt  in  ratione  reciproca  er  la  raison  du  levier  dans  la  poulie,  c« 

Unearum  perpemiiciitarium,''^    &c.  —  Vol.  qui  est,  si  j"ai  bonne  uieuioire,  une  iuiagi- 

Ix.  p.  357.     He  would  not  name  Roberval ;  nation  de  Guide  Ubalde."     Yet  tliis  im- 

one  of   tho.'^e  littlenesses  which    appear  agination    is    demonstrated    in    ail    out 

too  frequently  in  his  letters,  and  in  all  his  elemeutary  books  on  niechauic*. 
writiugs.     Descartes    in  fact,  could  not 
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error  into  which  he  fell,  supposing  the  velocity  of  fluids  to  be 
as  the  height  dosvn  which  they  had  descended,  led  to  false 
results.  Torricelli  proved  that  it  was  as  the  square  root  of 
the  altitude.  The  latter  of  these  two  was  still  more  dis- 
tinguished by  his  discovery  of  the  barometer.  The  principle 
of  the  siphon  or  sucking-pump,  and  tlie  impossibility  of  rais- 
ing water  in  it  more  than  about  thirty-three  feet,  were  botli 
well  known  ;  but  even  Galileo  had  recourse  to  the  clumsy 
explanation,  that  Nature  limited  her  supposed  horror  of  a 
vacuum  to  this  altitude.  It  occurred  to  the  sagacity  of  Tor- 
ricelli, that  the  weight  of  the  atmospheric  column  pressing 
upon  the  fluid  which  supplied  the  pump  was  the  cause  of  this 
rise  above  its  level,  and  that  the  degree  of  rise  was  conse- 
quently the  measure  of  that  weight.  Tliat  the  air  had  weight, 
v/as  known  indeed  to  Galileo  and  Descartes ;  and  the  latter 
not  only  had  some  notion  of  determining  it  by  means  of  a 
tube  filled  with  mercury,  but,  in  a  passage  which  seems  to 
have  been  much  overlooked,  distinctly  suggests  as  one  reason 
why  water  will  not  rise  above  eighteen  brasses  in  a  pump,  "  tlie 
weight  of  the  water  which  counterbalances  that  of  the  air.'' ' 
Toi-ricelli  happily  thought  of  using  mercury,  a  fluid  thirteen 
times  heavier,  instead  of  water,  and  thus  invented  a  portable 
instrument  by  which  the  variations  of  the  mercurial  column 
might  be  readily  observed.  These  he  found  to  fluctuate 
between  certain  well-known  limits,  and  in  circumstances 
which  might  justly  be  ascribed  to  the  variations  of  atmos- 
pheric gravity.  This  discovery  he  made  in  1 643  ;  and,  in 
1648,  Pascal,  by  his  celebi'ated  experiment  on  the  Puy  do 
Dome,  established  the  theory  of  atmospheric  pressure  beyond 
dispute.  He  found  a  considerable  difference  in  the  height 
of  the  mercury  at  the  bottom  and  the  top  of  that  mountain  ; 
and  a  smaller  yet  perceptible  variation  was  proved  on  taking 
the  barometer  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  loftiest  churches  in 
Paris. 

45.  The  science  of  optics  was  so  far  from  falling  behind 
other  branches  of  physics  in  this  period,  that,  includ- 
i.ig  the  two  great  practical  discoveries  which  illus-  Discoveriea 
trate  it,  no  former  or  later  generation  has  witnessed  '^^  J^^pier. 
each  an  advance.     Kepler  began,  in  the  year  1G04,  by  one 

1  Vol  yii.  p.  437.  of  six  feet,  water  does  not  rise  much  moN 

[This  seocis  an  error  of  the  press,  or  of     than  tive  brasses.  — 1847.] 
the  ^ter ;   for,  the  French  hrasse  being 
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of  his  first  works,  Paraliporaena  ad  Vitellionem,  a  title  some'' 
what  more  modest  than  lie  was  apt  to  assume.  In  this  sup« 
plement  to  the  great  Polish  philosopher  of  the  middle  ages, 
he  first  explained  the  structure  of  the  human  eye,  and  its 
adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  vision.  Porta  and  Maurolycus 
had  made  important  discoveries,  but  left  the  great  problem 
untouched.  Kepler  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  the  use  of 
the  retina  as  the  canvas  on  which  images  were  painted.  In 
his  treatise,  says  Montucla,  we  are  not  to  expect  the  precision 
of  our  own  age  ;  but  it  is  full  of  ideas  novel,  and  worthy  of  a 
man  of  genius.  He  traced  the  causes  of  imperfect  vision  in 
its  two  principal  cases,  where  the  rays  of  light  converge  to  a 
point  before  or  behind  the  retina.  Several  other  optical  phe- 
nomena are  well  explained  by  Kepler ;  but  he  was  unable 
to  master  the  great  enigma  of  the  science,  —  the  law  of  refrac- 
tion. To  this  he  turned  his  attention  again  in  1611,  when 
he  published  a  treatise  on  Dioptrics.  He  here  first  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  science.  The  angle  of  refraction,  which 
Maurolycus  had  supposed  equal  to  that  of  incidence,  Descartes 
assumed  to  be  one-third  of  it ;  which,  though  very  errone- 
ous" as  a  general  theorem,  was  sufficiently  accurate  for  the 
sort  of  glasses  he  employed.  It  was  liis  object  to  explain 
Invention  ^^^  principle  of  the  telescope ;  and  in  this  he  well 
of  the  succeeded.  That  admirable  invention  was  then  quite 
escope.  j.g(.gf,t^  Whatever  endeavors  have  been  made  to 
carry  up  the  art  of  assisting  vision  by  means  of  a  tube  to 
much  more  ancient  times,  it  seems  to  be  fully  proved  that  no 
one  had  made  use  of  combined  lenses  for  that  purpose.  The 
slight  benefit  which  a  hollow  tube  affords  by  obstructing  the 
lateral  ray  must  have  been  early  familiar,  and  will  account 
for  passages  which  have  been  construed  to  imply  what  the 
writers  never  dreamed  of.^  The  real  inventor  of  the  tele- 
Bcope  is  not  certainly  known.  Metius  of  Alkmaar  long  en- 
joyed that  honor ;  but  the  best  claim  seems  to  be  that  of 
Zachary  Jens,  a  dealer  in  spectacles  at  Middleburg.  The 
date  of  the  invention,  or  at  least  of  its  publicity,  is  referred 
beyond  dispute  to  1609.  The  news  of  so  wonderful  a  novelty 
spread  rapidly  through  Europe  ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  Galileo, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  having  heard  of  the  discovery,  con- 

•  Even  DHtens,  whose  sole  aim  is  to  that  the  ancients  made  use  of  glasses  to 
depreciate  tiiose  whom  modem  science  assist  vision.  Origine  des  D^coavertM, 
has  most  revered,  cannot  pretend  to  show      i.  213. 
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Btructed,  by  his  own  sagacity,  the  instrument  which  he  exhi- 
bited at  Venice.  It  is,  however,  unreasonable  to  regard 
himself  as  the  inventor ;  and  in  this  respect  his  Italian 
panegyrists  have  gone  too  far.  The  original  sort  of  tele- 
scope, and  the  only  one  employed  in  Europe  for  above  thirty 
years,  was  formed  of  a  convex  object-glass  with  a  concave 
eye-glass.  This,  however,  has  the  disadvantage  of  diminish- 
ing too  much  the  space  which  can  be  taken  in  at  one  point  of 
view  ;  "  so  that,"  says  Montucla,  "  one  can  hardly  believe  that 
it  could  render  astronomy  such  service  as  it  did  in  the  hands 
of  a  Galileo  or  a  Scheiner."  Kepler  saw  the  principle  upon 
which  another  kind  might  be  framed  with  both  glasses  con- 
vex. This  is  now  called  the  astronomical  telescope,  and  was 
first  employed  a  little  before  the  middle  of  the  century.  The 
former,  called  the  Dutch  telescope,  is  chiefly  used  for  short 
spying  glasses. 

46.  The  microscope  has  also  been  ascribed  to  Galileo  ;  and 
so  far  with  better  cause,  that  we  have  no  proof  of  ofthemi- 
his  having  known  the  previous  invention.  It  appeai-s,  croscope. 
however,  to  have  originated,  like  the  telescope,  in  Holland, 
and  perhaps  at  an  earlier  time.  Cornelius  Drebbel,  who 
exhibited  the  microscope  in  London  about  1620,  has  often 
passed  for  the  inventor.  It  is  suspected  by  Montucla  that  the 
first  microscopes  had  concave  eye-glasses,  and  that  the  present 
form  with  two  convex  glasses  is  not  older  than  the  invention 
of  the  astronomical  telescope. 

47.  Antonio  de  Dominis,  the  celebrated  Archbishop  of 
Spalato,  in  a  book  published  in  1611,  though  written  Antonio  de 
several  years  before,  De  Radiis  Lucis  in  Vitris  Per-  DonUnis. 
Bpectivis  ot  Iride,  explained  more  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
rainbow  than  was  then  understood.  The  varieties  of  color  had 
baffled  all  inquirers,  though  the  bow  itself  was  well  known  to 
be  the  reflection  of  solar  light  from  drops  of  rain.  Antonio 
de  Dominis,  to  account  for  these  varieties,  had  recourse  to 
refraction,  the  known  means  of  giving  color  to  the  solar  ray ; 
and  guiding  himself  by  the  experiment  of  placing  between  the 
eye  and  the  sun  a  glass  bottle  of  water,  from  the  lower  side 
of  which  light  issued  in  the  same  order  of  colors  as  in  the 
rainbow,  he  inferred,  that,  after  two  refractions  and  one  inter- 
mediate reflection  within  the  drop,  the  ray  came  to  the  eye 
tinged  with  different  colors,  accordirg  to  the  angle  at  which 
it  had  entered.     Kepler,  doubtless  ignorant  of  De  Dominis'a 
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book,  had  suggested  nearly  the  same.  This,  though  not  a 
complete  theory  of  the  rainbow,  and  though  it  left  a  great 
deal  to  occupy  the  attention,  first  of  Descartes,  and  after- 
wards of  Newton,  was  proljably  just,  and  carried  tlie  expla- 
nation as  far  as  the  principles  then  understood  allowed  it  to 
go.  The  discovery  itself  may  be  considered  as  an  anomaly  in 
science,  as  it  is  one  of  a  very  refined  and  subtle  nature,  made 
by  a  man  who  has  given  no  other  indication  of  much  scien- 
tific sagacity  or  acuteness.  In  many  things  his  writings  show 
reat  ignorance  of  principles  of  optics  well  known  in  his  time, 
o  that  Boscovich,  an  excellent  judge  in  such  matters,  hfia 
said  of  him,  "  Homo  opticarum  rerum  su))ra  qifod  patiatur  ea 
SRtas  imperitissiinus."  '  Montucla  is  hardly  less  severe  on  De 
Dominis,  who,  in  fact,  was  a  man  of  more  ingenious  than  solid 
understanding. 

48.  Descartes  annsiunced  to  the  world  in    his    Dioptrics, 

1G37,  that  he  had  at  length  solved  the  mystery 
Ertc&rtes?  which  had  concealed  the  law  of  refraction.  He 
liiw  of  re-  showed  that  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  at 

fraction  .  •    i        ,  i  •         i  t 

wlucli  the  ray  enters,  has,  m  the  same  medium,  a 
constant  ratio  to  that  of  the  angle  at  which  it  is  refmcted,  or 
bent  in  passing  through.  But  tliis  ratio  varies  according  to 
the  metliura ;  some  having  a  much  more  refractive  power 
than  others.  This  was  a  law  of  beautiful  simplicity  as  well 
as  extensive  usefulness  ;  but  such  was  the  fatality,  as  we 
would  desire  to  call  it,  which  attended  Descartes,  that  this 
discovery  had  been  indisputably  made  twenty  years  before  by 
a  Dutch  geometer  of  great  reputation,  Willebrod  SneU.  The 
treatise  of  Snell  had  never  been  published ;  but  we  have  the 
evidence  both  of  Vossius  and  Huygens,  that  Hortensius,  a 
Dutch  professor,  had  publicly  taught  the  discovery  of  his 
countryman.  Descartes  had  long  lived  in  Holland  ;  privately, 
it  is  true,  and,  by  his  own  account,  reading  few  books :  so  that 
in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  we  may  be  charitable  in  our 
suspicions ;  yet  it  is  unfortunate  that  he  should  perpetually 
stand  in  need  of  such  indulgence. 

49.  Ferniat  did  not  inquire  whether  Descartes  was  the  ori- 
Bisputed  ginal  discoverer  of  the  law  of  refraction,  but  disputed 
byFermat.  its  truth.  Descartes,  indeed,  had  not  contented  him- 
Belf  with  experimentally  ascertaining  it,  but,  in  his  usual 
manner,  endeavored  to  show  the  path  of  the  ray  by  direct 

*  Playfair,  Dissertation  on  Physical  Philosophy,  p.  119 
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reasoning.  The  hypothesis  lie  brought  forward  seemed  not 
very  probable  to  Fermat,  nor  would  it  be  permitted  at 
present.  His  rival,  however,  fell  into  the  same  error;  and, 
starting  from  an  equally  dubious  supposition  of  his  own, 
endeavored  to  establish  the  true  law  of  refraction.  lie  was 
surprised  to  find,  that,  after  a  calculation  founded  upon  his» 
own  principle,  the  real  truth  of  a  constant  ratio  between  th* 
sines  of  the  angles  came  out  according  to  the  theorem  of 
Descartes.  Though  he  did  not  the  more  admit  the  valid- 
ity of  the  latter's  Jiypothetical  reasoning,  he  finally  retired 
from  the  controversy  with  an  elegant  compliment  to  his  ad- 
versary. 

50.  In  the  Dioptrics  of  Descartes,  several  other  curious 
theorems  are  contained.  He  demonstrated  that  there  curves  of 
are  peculiar  curves,  of  which  lenses  may  be  con-  Descartes, 
structed,  by  the  refraction  from  whose  superficies  all  the  inci- 
dent rays  will  converge  to  a  focal  point,  instead  of  being 
spread,  as  in  ordinary  lenses,  over  a  certain  extent  of  sur- 
face commonly  called  its  spherical  aberration.  The  effect 
of  employing  such  curves  of  glass  would  be  an  increase  of 
illumination,  and  a  more  perfect  distinctness  of  image.  These 
curves  were  called  the  ovals  of  Descartes ;  but  the  elliptic  or 
hyperbolic  speculum  would  answer  nearly  the  same  purpose. 
The  latter  kind  has  been  frequently  attempted ;  but,  on 
account  of  the  difficulties  in  working  them,  if  there  were  no 
other  objection,  none  but  spherical  lenses  are  in  use.  In 
Descartes'  theory,  he  explained  the  equality  of  the  angles  of 
incidence  and  reflection  in  the  case  of  light,  correctly  as  to 
the  result,  though  with  the  assumption  of  a  false  principle  of 
his  own,  that  no  motion  is  lost  in  the  collision  of  hard  bodies 
such  as  he  conceived  light  to  be.  Its  perfect  elasticity  makes 
his  demonstration  true. 

51.  Descartes  carried  the  theory  of  the  rainbow  beyond  the 
point  where  Antonio  de  Dominis  had  left  it.  He  Theory  of 
gave  the  true  explanation  of  the  outer  bow,  by  a  '^e  rainbow, 
second  intei-mediate  reflection  of  the  solar  ray  within  the 
drop ;  and  he  seems  to  have  answered  the  question  most 
naturally  asked,  though  far  from  being  of  obvious  solution, 
why  all  this  refracted  light  should  only  strike  the  eye  in  two 
arches  with  certain  angles  and  diameters,  instead  of  pouring 
its  prismatic  lustre  over  all  the  rain-drops  of  the  cloud.  He 
found  that  no  pencil  of  light  continued,  after  undergoing  the 
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processes  of  refraction  and  reflection  in  the  drop,  to  be  com* 
posed  of  parallel  rays,  and  consequently  to  possess  that  degree 
of  density  which  fits  it  to  excite  sensation  in  our  eyes,  except 
the  two  which  make  those  angles  with  the  axis  drawn  from 
the  sun  to  an  opiiosite  point  at  which  the  two  bows  are  per- 
C4>ived. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

HISTORY  OF  SOME  OTIIER   PROVINCES  OF  LITERATURB   FROM 
1600  TO  1650. 


Sect.  I.  —  On  Natural  History. 

Zoology  —  Fabricins  on  Language  of  Brutes  —  Botany. 

1.  The  vast  collections  of  Aklrovandus  on  zoolog}',  thougd 
they  may  be  considered  as  representing  to  us  the  AidroTan- 
knowledge  of  the  sixteenth  century,  were,  as  has  •!"*• 
been  seen  before,  only  published  in  a  small  part  before  its 
close.  The  fourth  and  concluding  part  of  his  Ornithology 
appeared  in  1 603  ;  the  History  of  Insects  in  1 604.  Aldro- 
vandus  himself  died  in  1605.  The  posthumous  volumes  ap- 
peared at  considerable  intervals  :  that  on  molluscous  animals 
and  zoophytes,  in  1606;  on  fishes  and  cetacea,  in  1613  ;  on 
whole-hoofed  quadrupeds,  in  1616;  on  digitate  quadrupeds, 
both  viviparous  and  oviparous,  in  1637  ;  on  serpents,  in  1640 ; 
and  on  cloven-hoofed  quadrupeds,  in  1642.  There  are  also 
volumes  on  plants  and  minerals.  These  were  all  printed  at 
Bologna,  and  most  of  them  afterwards  at  Frankfort ;  but  a 
complete  collection  is  very  rare. 

2.  In  the  Exotica  of  Clusius,  1605,  a  miscellaneous  vo- 
lume on  natural  history,  chiefly,  but  not  wholly,  con- 
sisting of  translations  or  extracts  from  older  works, 

we  find  several  new  species  of  simiiB,  the  manis,  or  scaly 
ant-eater  of  the  old  world,  the  three-toed  sloth,  and  one  or 
two  armadillos.  We  may  add  also  the  since-extinguished 
race,  that  phoenix  of  ornithologists,  the  much-lamented  dodo. 
This  portly  bird  is  delineated  by  Clusius,  such  as  it  then 
existed  in  the.  Mauritius. 

3.  In  1648,  Piso  on  the  Materia  Medica  of  Brazil,  togeth«r 
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with  Marcgraf  s  Natural  History  of  the  same  country,  waa 
Piso  and  published  at  Leyden,  with  notes  by  De  Laet.  The 
Marcgraf.  descriptions  of  ^larcgraf  are  good,  and  enable  us 
to  identify  the  animals.  They  correct  the  imperfect  notions 
of  Gesner,  and  add  several  species  which  do  not  appear 
in  his  work,  or  perhaps  in  that  of  Aldrovandus :  such  as  the 
tamundua,  or  Brazilian  ant-eater;  several  of  the  family  of 
cavies ;  the  coatimondi,  which  Gesner  had  perhaps  meant 
in  a  defective  description  ;  the  lama,  the  pacos,  the  jaguar, 
and  some  smaller  feline  animals ;  the  prehensile  porcupine, 
and  several  ruminants.  But  some  at  least  of  these  had  been 
already  described  in  the  liistories  of  the  West  Indies,  by 
Hernandez  d'Oviedo,  Acosta,  and  Herrera. 

4.  Jonston,  a  Pole  of  Scots  origin,  collected  the  information 
of  his  predecessors  in  a  Natural  History  of  Animals, 
published  in  successive  parts  from  1648  to  1652. 
The  History  of  Quadrupeds  appeared  in  the  latter  year. 
"  The  text,"  says  Cuvier,  "  is  extracted,  with  some  taste,  from 
Gesner,  Aldrovandus,  Marcgraf,  and  Moutfet;  and  it  answered 
its  purpose  as  an  elementary  work  in  natural  history,  till  Lin- 
nfBus  tauglit  a  more  accurate  method  of  classifying,  naming, 
and  describing  animals.  Even  Linnjeus  cites  him  continu- 
ally."^ I  find  in  Jonston  a  pretty  good  account  of  the  chim- 
panzee (Orang-otang  Indorum,  ab  Angola  delatus),  taken 
perhaps  from  the  Observationes  Medicae  of  Tulpius.-  The 
delineations  in  Jonston  being  from  copper-plates,  are  superior 
to  the  coarse  wood-cuts  of  Gesner,  but  fail  sometimes  very 
greatly  in  exactness.  In  his  notions  of  classification,  being 
little  else  than  a  compiler,  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  did  not 
advance  a  step  beyond  his  predecessors.  The  Theatrura 
Insectorum  by  Moutfet,  an  English  physician  of  the  preced- 
ing century,  was  published  in  1634:  it  seems  to  be  com- 
piled in  a  considei-able  degree  from  the  unpublished  papers 
of  Gesner  and  foreign  naturalists,  whom  the  author  has 
rather  too  servilely  copied.     Haller,  however,  is  said  to  have 

1  Biogr.  Dniv.  zee  of  Angola,  we  find  alarming  intim»- 

2  Grotius,  Epist.  ad  Gallos,  p.  21,  glrea  tions.  "  Cogitat,  ratiociniitur,  credit  suJ 
an  account  of  a  chimpanzee,  "  monstrum  causa  fiictam  tellurem,  se  aliquando  ite 
honiiiiis  dioam  an  bestia;  ? "  and  refers  to  rum  fore  imperantem,  si  unquam  fide» 
Tulpius.  The  doubt  of  Grotius  as  to  the  peregrinatoribus  multis." — Systema  Na 
possible  humanity  of  this  quani  .limilis  turae,  Ilolm.  1700.  I  rather  believe  thi» 
titr/'issima  hestia  nobis,  is  not  so  strange  has  l)eeu  left  out  by  Gmelin.  But  pel 
a.s  the  much  gmver  language  of  Linn.-eus.  haps   it  was  only  a  dry  way   of  turniqy 

[In  the  description  of  IIouio  Ti-ogloiiy-    travellers  into  ridicule. — 1842.] 
tes,  as  linnseus  denominates  the  chimpan- 
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placed   Mouffet  above  all  entomologists  before  the  age  ».»f 
Swammerdam.^ 

5.  We  may  place  under  the  head  of  zoology  a  short  essi.y 
by  Fabricius  de  Aquapendente,  on  the  language  of 
brutes;   a  subject  very  curious  in  itself,  and  which   onthe'iaa 
has  by  no  means  sufficiently  attracted  notice  even  in   ^""f^  •^ 

»/  */  brutes* 

this  experimental  age.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Fa- 
bricius enters  thoroughly  into  the  problem,  much  less  exhausts 
it.  He  divides  the  subject  into  six  questions:  1.  Whether 
brutes  have  a  language,  and  of  what  kind ;  2.  How  far  it 
differs  from  that  of  man,  and  whether  the  languages  of  dif- 
ferent species  differ  from  one  another ;  3.  What  is  its  use ; 
4.  In  what  modes  animals  express  their  affections ;  5.  What 
means  we  have  of  undei-staiiding  their  language  ;  6.  What  is 
their  organ  of  speech.  The  affirmative  of  the  first  question 
he  proves  by  authority  of  several  writers,  confirmed  by  expe- 
rience, especially  of  hunters,  shepherds,  and  cowherds,  who 
know,  by  the  difference  of  sounds,  what  animals  mean  to. 
express.  It  may  be  objected  that  brutes  utter  sounds,  but 
do  not  speak.  But  this  is  merely  as  we  define  speech;  and  he 
attempts  to  show,  that  brutes,  by  varying  their  uttei-ance, 
do  all  that  we  do  by  literal  sounds.  This  leads  to  the  solution 
of  the  second  question.  Men  agree  with  brutes  in  having 
speech,  and  in  forming  elementary  sounds  of  determinate 
time :  but  ours  is  more  complex ;  these  elementary  sounds, 
which  he  calls  articulos,  or  joints  of  the  voice,  being  quicker 
and  more  numerous.  Man,  again,  forms  his  sounds  more  by 
means  of  the  lips  and  tongue,  which  are  softer  in  him  than 
they  are  in  brutes.  Hence  his  speech  runs  into  great  variety 
and  complication,  which  we  call  language,  while  that  of  ani- 
mals within  the  same  species  is  much  more  uniform. 

6.  The  question  as  to  the  use  of  speech  to  brutes  is  not 
difficult.  But  he  seems  to  confine  this  utility  to  the  expres- 
sion of  particular  emotions,  and  does  not  meddle  with  the 
more  curious  inquiry,  whether  they  have  a  capacity  of  com- 
municating specific  facts  to  one  another;    and,  if  they  have, 

*  Biogr.  TJniver. ;   Chalmers.     I  am  no  are  in  both  countries  called  Bow-kricket<j, 

judge  of  the  merits  of  the  book;  but,  if  or  Baulm-krickcts."  —  p.  989.     This  tnins- 

the   following    sentence   of    the    English  lation  is  subjoined  to  Topsell's  History  of 

tr.insliition  does  it  no  injustice,   Mouffet  Four-footed   Beasts,  collected  out  of  He»- 

must  have  t;ikea  little  pains  to  do  more  ner  and  others,  in  an  edition  of  1008.     The 

(ban  tnnscribe:    "  In  Geruxiny  and  Kng-  fii"st  edition  of   To))seirs   very    ordiiutr/ 

land  I  do  not   heiir   that   there  are   any  compusitiou  was  iu  l(jOS. 
grasshuj/jtcrs  at  all ;  but  if  there  be,  thuy 
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whether  this  is  done  through  the  organs  of  the  voice.  The 
fourth  question  is,  in  how  many  modes  animals  express  their 
feelings.  These  are  by  look,  by  gesture,  by  sound,  by  voice, 
by  language.  Fabricius  tells  us  that  he  had  seen  a  dog, 
meaning  to  expel  another  dog  from  the  place  he  wished  him- 
self to  occupy,  begin  by  looking  fierce,  then  use  menacing 
gestures,  then  growl,  and  finally  bark.  Inferior  animals,  such 
as  worms,  have  only  the  two  former  sorts  of  communication. 
Fishes,  at  least  some  kinds,  have  a  power  of  emitting  a  sound, 
though  not  properly  a  voice :  this  may  be  by  the  fins  or  gills. 
To  insects  also  he  seems  to  deny  voice,  much  more  language, 
though  they  declare  their  feelings  by  sound.  Eyen  of  oxen, 
stags,  and  some  other  quadrupeds,  he  would  rather  say  that 
they  have  voice  than  language.  But  cats,  dogs,  and  birds 
have  a  proper  language.  All,  however,  ai"e  excelled  by  man, 
who  is  truly  called  fiepcnp,  from  his  more  clear  and  distinct 
articulations. 

7.  In  the  fifth  place,  however  difficult  it  may  appear  to 
understand  the  language  of  brutes,  we  know  that  they  under- 
stand what  is  said  to  them ;  how  much  more,  therefore,  ought 
we,  superior  in  reason,  to  understand  them !  He  proceeds 
from  hence  to  an  analysis  of  the  passions,  which  he  reduces 
to  four,  — joy,  desire,  grief,  and  fear.  Having  thus  drawn 
our  map  of  the  passions,  we  must  ascei-tain  by  observation 
what  are  the  articulations  of  which  any  species  of  animals 
is  capable,  which  cannot  be  done  by  description.  His  own 
experiments  were  made  on  the  dog  and  the  hen.  Their  arti- 
culations are  sometimes  complex ;  as,  when  a  dog  wants  to 
come  into  his  master's  chamber,  he  begins  by  a  shrill  small 
yelp,  expressive  of  desire,  which  becomes  deeper,  so  as  to 
denote  a  mingled  desire  and  annoyance,  and  ends  in  a  lament- 
able howl  of  the  latter  feeling  alone.  Fabricius  gives  several 
other  rules  deduced  from  observation  of  dogs,  but  ends  by 
confessing  that  he  has  not  fully  attained  his  object,  which  was 
to  furnish  every  one  with  a  compendious  method  of  under- 
standing the  language  of  animals  :  the  inquirer  must  therefore 
proceed  upon  these  rudiments,  and  make  out  more  by  obser- 
vation and  good  canine  society.  He  shows,  finally,  from  the 
different  structure  of  the  organs  of  speech,  that  no  brute  can 
ever  rival  man  ;  the  chief  instrument  being  the  throat,  which 
we  use  only  for  vowel  sounds.  Two  important  questions  are 
hardly  touched  in  this  little  treatise:  first,  as  has  been  said. 
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whether  brutes  can  communicate  specific  facts  to  each  other; 
and,  secondly,  to  what  extent  they  can  associate  ideas  with 
the  language  of  man.  These  ought  to  occupy  our  excellent 
naturalists.  ' 

8.  Cohnnna,  belonging  to  the  Colonna  family,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  botanists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  main-  Botany: 
tained  the  honor  of  that  science  during  tlie  present  ^o'""^""- 
period,  whicli  his  long  life  embraced.  In  the  Academy  of  the 
Lincei,  to  which  the  revival  of  natural  philosophy  is  greatly 
due,  Columna  took  a  conspicuous  share.  His  Ecphrasis.  a 
history  of  rare  plants,  was  published  in  two  parts  at  Rome, 
in  1606  and  1616.  In  this  he  laid  down  the  true  basis  of 
the  science,  by  establishing  the  distinction  of  genera,  wliicb 
Gesner,  Cajsalpin,  and  Joachim  Camerarius  had  already  con- 
ceived, but  which  it  was  left  for  Columna  to  confirm  and  em- 
ploy. He  alone,  of  all  the  contemporary  botanists,  seems 
to  have  ajipreciated  the  luminous  ideas  which  Ca^salpin  had 
bequeathed  to  posterity.'  In  his  posthumous  observations  on 
the  Natural  History  of  Mexico  by  Hernandez,  he  still  further 
developed  the  philosophy  of  botanical  arrangements.  Colum- 
na is  tlie  first  wiio  used  copper  instead  of  wood  to  delineate 
plants  ;  an  improvement  which  soon  became  general.  This 
was  in  the  •^vruGuaavo^,  sive  Plantarum  alicpiot  Historia,  1594. 
There  are  errors  in  this  work ;  but  it  is  remarkable  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  descriptions,  and  for  the  correctness  and 
beauty  of  the  figures.^ 

9.  Two  brothers,  John  and  Gaspar  Bauhin,  inferior  in  phi- 
losophy to  Columna,  made  more  copious  additions  to   jo^nand 
the  nomenclature   and  description   of  plants.      The    Gaspar 
elder,  who  was  born  in  1541,  and  had  acquired  some 
celebrity  as  a  botanist  in  the  last  century,  lived  to  complete, 
but  not  to  publish,  an  Historia  Plantarum  Univei-salis,  which 
did   not  appear  till    1650.     It  contains   the    descriptions   of 
5,000  species,  and  the  figures  of  3,577,  but  small  and  ill-exe- 
cuted.      His   brother,   though   much  younger,   had    preceded 
him,  not  only  by  the  Phytopinax  in    151)(),  but  by  his  chief 
work,  the  Pinax  Theatri  Botanici,  in   1623.     "Gaspar  Bau- 
hin," says  a  modern  botanist,  "is  inferior  to  his  brother  in  liis 
descriptions  and  in  sagacity ;  but  his  delineations  are  bcttcn-, 
and   his  synonymes   more   complete.     They   are   both  below 
Clusius  in  description,  and  below  several  older  botanist*!  in 

>  Biogr.  Univ.  '  Id.  Sprengel. 
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their  figures.  In  their  arrangement  they  follow  Lobel,  and 
have  neglected  the  lights  which  C^esalpin  and  Columna  had 
held  out.  Their  chief  praise  is  to  have  brought  together  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge  acquired  by  their  predecessors ;  but 
the  merit  of  both  has  been  exaggerated."^ 

10.  Johnson,  in  1636,  published  an  edition  of  Gerard's 
Parkinson  Herbal.  But  the  Theatrum  Botanicum  of  Parkinson, 
in  1 640,  is  a  work,  says  Pultenej',  of  much  more  ori- 
ginality tlian  Gerard's ;  and  it  contains  abundantly  more  mat- 
ter. We  find  in  it  near  3,800  plants  ;  but  many  descriptions 
recur  more  than  once.  The  arrangement  is  in  seventeen 
classes,  partly  according  to  the  known  or  supposed  qualities 
of  the  plant,  and  partly  according  to  their  external  character.^ 
"  This  heterogeneous  classification,  which  seems  to  be  founded 
on  that  of  Dodoens,  shows  the  small  advances  that  had  been 
made  towards  any  truly  scientific  distribution  :  on  the  con- 
trary, Gerard,  Johnson,  and  Parkinson  had  rather  gone  back, 
by  not  sufiiciently  pursuing  the  example  of  Lobel." 


Sect.  II.  —  On  Anatqmt  and  Medicine. 

Claims  of  Early  Writers  to  the  Discovery  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  —  Ilarrey 
—  Lacteal  Vessels  discovered  by  Asellius  —  Medicine. 

11.  The  first  important  discovery  that  was  made  public 
Valves  of  ^"  ^'"^  centuiy  was  that  of  the  valves  of  the  veins  ; 
the  veins  which  is  justly  ascribcd  to  Fabricius  de  Aquapen- 
scovere  .  j^^j^^^^  ^  professor  at  Padua ;  because,  though  some 
of  these  valves  are  described  even  by  Berenger,  and  further 
observations  were  made  on  the  subject  by  Sylvius,  Vesalius, 
and  other  anatomists,  yet  Fallopius  himself  had  in  this  in- 
.'^tanee  thrown  back  the  science  by  denying  their  existence ; 
and  no  one  before  Fabricius  had  generalized  the  discovery. 
This  he  did  in  his  public  lectures   as    early  as    1524;    but 

1  Biogr.  Univ.     Pulteney  speaks  more  time,  relating  to  the  history  of  vegetables, 

highly   of   John   Bauhin :    "  That  which  and   is  executed  with  that  accuracy  ana 

Gesner  performed  for  zoology,  .lohn  Bau-  critical  judgment  which  can  only  be  ex- 

hin  effected  in  botany.     It  "is,  in  reality,  hibited   by  superior   talents." — Uist.  ot 

a  repository  of  all  that  was  valuablo  in  Botany  in  England,  i.  190. 

the  ancients,  in  his  immediate  predeces-  ^  p.  J^g. 
sois,   and  in   the  discoveries  of  his  own 
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his  tract  De  Venarura  Ostiolis  appeared  in  1603.  This 
discovery,  as  well  as  that  of  Harvey,  has  been  attributed 
to  Father  Paul  Sarpi,  whose  immense  reputation  in  the 
north  of  Italy  accredited  every  tale  favorable  to  his  glory. 
But  there  seems  to  be  no  sort  of  ground  for  either  supposi- 
tion. 

12.  The  discovery  of  a  general  circulation  in  the  blood 
has  done  such  honor  to  Harvey's  name,  and  has  been  Theory  of 
claimed  for  so  many  others,  that  it  deserves  more  the  blood's 
eonsideration  than  we  can  usually  give  to  anatomical 
science.  According  to  Galen,  and  the  general  theory  of 
anatomists  formed  by  his  writings,  the  arterial  blood  flows 
from  the  heart  to  the  extremities,  and  returns  again  by  the 
same  channels  ;  tlie  venous  blood  being  propelled,  in  like  man- 
ner, to  and  from  the  liver.  The  discovery  attributed  to 
Harvey  was,  that  the  arteries  communicate  with  the  veins, 
and  that  all  the  blood  returns  to  the  heart  by  the  latter 
vessels.  Besides  this  general  or  systemic  circulation,  there 
is  one  called  the  pulmonary,  in  which  the  blood  is  carried 
by  certain  arteries  through  the  lungs,  and  returned  again  by 
corresponding  veins  preparatory  to  its  being  sent  into  the 
general  sanguineous  system ;  so  that  its  course  is  through  a 
double  series  of  ramified  vessels,  each  beginning  and  termi- 
nating at  the  heart,  but  not  at  the  same  side  of  the  heart : 
the  left  side,  which  from  a  cavity  called  its  ventricle  throws 
out  the  arterial  blood  by  the  aorta,  and  by  another  called  its 
auricle  receives  that  which  has  passed  through  the  lungs 
hy  the  pulmonary  vein,  being  separated  by  a  solid  septum 
from  the  right  side,  which,  by  means  of  similar  cavities,  re- 
ceives the  blood  of  all  the  veins,  excepting  those  of  the  lungs, 
and  throws  it  out  into  the  pulmonary  artery.  It  is  thus  evi- 
dent that  the  word  "  pulmonary  circulation "  is  not  strictly 
proper ;  there  being  only  one  for  the  whole  body. 

13.  The  famous  work  of  Servetus,  Christianismi  Restitutio, 
has  excited  the  attention  of  the  literary  part  of  the   sometimes 
world,  not  only  by  the  unhappy  fate  it  brought  upon   a^cnbei  to 
the  author,  and  its  extreme  scarcity,  but  by  a  re-   ^®"'^'"*' 
markable  passage  wherein  he  has  been  supposed  to  describe 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.     That  Servetus  had  a  just  idea 
of  the  ])ulmonary  circulation  and  the  aeration  of  the  blood 
in  the  lungs,  is  manifest  by  this  passage,  and  is  denied  by  no 
one ;  but  it  lias  been  the  opinion  of  anatomists,  that  he  did 
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not  apprehend  the  return  of  the  mass  of  the  blood  through 
the  veins  to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart.^ 

1 4.  Columbus  is  acknowledged  to  have  been   acquainted 
To  Coium-   with  the  pulmonary  circulation.    He  says  of  his  own 
discovery,  that  no  one  had  observed  or  consigned  it 


bus, 


to  writing  before.     Arantius,  according   to    Portal,   has    de- 


1  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  I  re- 
marked, vol.  i.  p.  45S,  that  Leviusseur  had 
come  much  nearer  to  the  theory  of  a 
general  cirt'Ulation  than  Servetus.  But 
the  p.'issiige  in  Levasseur,  which  I  knew 
only  from  the  quotation  in  Portal,  Hist, 
de  PAnatouiie,  i.  373,  does  not,  on  con- 
Bulting  the  book  itself,  bear  out  the  in- 
ference which  I'ortal  seems  to  deduce ; 
and  he  has,  not  quite  rightly,  omitted  all 
expressions  which  he  thought  erroneous. 
Thus  Leva.sseur  precedes  the  first  sen- 
tence of  Portal's  quotation  by  the  follow- 
ing :  "  Intus  (in  corde)  sunt  sinus  seu 
ventriculi  duo  tantum,  septo  quodam  me- 
dio discreti,  per  cujus  jforamina  sanguis  et 
gpiritus  communicatur.  In  utroque  duo 
vasa  habentur."  For  this  he  quotes  Ga- 
len ;  and  the  perforation  of  the  septum 
of  the  heart  is  known  to  be  one  of  Galen's 
errors.  Upon  the  whole,  there  seems  no 
ground  for  believing  that  jjovasseur  was 
acquainted  with  the  general  circulation  ; 
and,  though  his  language  may  at  first  lead 
us  to  believe  that  he  speaks  of  that  through 
the  lungs,  even  this  is  not  distinctly  made 
out.  Sprengel,  in  his  History  of  Medicine, 
does  not  mention  the  name  of  Levasseur 
(or  Viissfcus,  as  he  was  called  in  Latin) 
among  those  who  anticipated  in  any  degree 
the  discovery  of  circulation.  The  book 
quoted  by  Portal  is  A'assaius  in  Anatomen 
Corporis  Iluniani  Tabulfe  Quatuor.  several 
times  printed  between  1540  and  1560. 

Andres  (Origine  e  Progresso  d'  ognl  Lit- 
teratura,  vol.  xiv.  p.  37)  has  put  in  a 
claim  for  a  Spanish  farrier,  by  name 
Reyna,  who,  in  a  book  printed  in  1552, 
but  of  which  there  seems  to  have  been  an 
earlier  edition  (Libro  de  Maniscalcheria 
hecho  y  ordenado  por  Francisco  de  la 
Reyna),  as.serts,  in  few  and  plain  words, 
as  Andres  quotes  them  in  Italian,  that 
the  blood  goes  in  a  circle  through  all  the 
limbs.  I  do  not  know  that  the  book  has 
been  seen  by  any  one  else  ;  and  it  would 
be  desirable  to  examine  the  context,  since 
other  writers  have  .seemed  to  know  the 
truth  without  really  apprehending  it. 

That  Servetus  was  only  acquainted  with 
the  pulmonary  circulation  has  been  the 
general  opinion.  Portal,  though  in  one 
place  he  speaks  with  less  precision,  repeat- 
elly  limits  the  discovery  to  this ;  and 
Sprengel  does  not  ent^-rtain  the  least  sus- 
ficioD  that  it  went  farther.     Andres  (xiv. 


38),  not  certainly  a  medical  authority,  but 
conversant  with  such,  and  very  partial  to 
Spanish  claimants,  asserts  the  same.  If  a 
more  general  language  may  be  found  in 
some  writers,  it  may  be  ascribed  to  their 
want  of  distinguishing  the  two  circula- 
tions. A  medical  friend,  who,  at  my  re- 
quest, perused  and  considered  the  p;issage 
in  Servetus,  as  it  is  quoted  in  AUwoerden'g 
Ufe,  says  in  a  letter,  "All  that  this  pas- 
sage implies,  which  has  any  reference  to 
the  gre;iter  circulation,  may  be  comprised 
in  the  following  points  :  —  1.  That  the 
heart  transmits  a  vivify  ing  principle  along 
the  arteries  and  the  blood  which  th-.y 
contain  to  the  anastomosing  veins ;  2. 
That  this  living  principle  vivifies  tbe  liver 
and  the  venous  system  generally  ;  3.  That 
the  liver  produces  the  blood  itself,  and 
tr.msmits  it  through  tbe  vena  cava  to 
the  heart,  in  order  to  obtain  the  vital 
principle,  by  performing  the  lesser  circu- 
lation, which  Servetus  seems  perfectly  to 
comprehend. 

"  Now,  according  to  this  view  of  the 
passage,  all  the  movement  of  the  blood 
■implied  is  that  which  takes  place  from 
the  liver,  through  the  vena  cava  to  the 
heart,  and  that  of  the  lesser  circulation. 
It  would  appear  to  me  that  Servetus  is  on 
the  brink  of  the  discovery  of  the  circu- 
lation ;  but  that  his  notions  respecting 
the  transmission  of  his  vilalis  spiritiis  di- 
verted his  attention  from  that  great  jnore- 
ment  of  the  blood  itself  which  Harvey 
discovered.  .  .  .  It  is  clear  that  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  sent  to  the  heart  for  the 
elaboration  of  the  vitalis  spiritus  is,  ac- 
cording to  Servetus,  only  that  furnished 
by  the  liver  to  the  vena  cava  inferior. 
But  the  blood  thus  introduced  is  repre- 
sented by  him  as  performing  the  circula- 
tion through  the  lungs  very  regularly." 

It  appears  singular,  that,  while  Servetoa 
distinctly  knew  that  the  septum  of  the 
heart,  paries  tile  meilius,  as  he  calls  it.  is 
closed,  which  Berenger  had  discovered, 
and  Vesalius  confirmed  (though  the  bulk 
of  anatomists  long  aftenvards  adhered  to 
Galen's  notion  of  perforation),  and  conse- 
quently that  some  other  means  must  exist 
for  restoring  the  blood  from  the  left  divi- 
sion of  the  heart  to  the  right,  he  should 
not  have  seen  the  necessity  of  a  system  of 
ves.sels  to  carry  forward  this  commuuica* 
tiou. 
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scribed  the  pnlmonaiy  circulation  still  better  than  Columbus ; 
while  Sprengcl  denies  that  he  has  described  it  at  all.  It  is 
ptMt'eclly  certain,  and  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  Columbus 
did  not  know  the  systemic  circulation :  in  what  manner  he 
disposed  of  the  blood  does  not  very  clearly  appear ;  but,  as 
he  conceived  a  passage  to  exist  between  the  ventricles  of 
the  heart,  it  is  probable,  though  his  words  do  not  lead  to  this 
inference,  that  he  supposed  the  aerated  blood  to  be  trans- 
mitted back  in  this  course.^ 

15.  Cfesalpin,  whose  versatile  genius  entered  upon  every 
field  of  research,  has,  in  more  than  one  of  his  tiea-  And  to 
tiscs  relating  to  veiy  different  topics,  and  especially  Csesaipm. 
in  that  upon  plants,  some  remarkable  passages  on  the  same 
subject,  which  approach  more  nearly  than  any  we  have  seen 
to  a  just  notion  of  the  general  circulation,  and  have  led 
several  writers  to  insist  on  his  claim  as  a  prior  discoverer 
to  Harvey.  Portal  admits  that  this  might  be  regarded  as  a 
fair  pretension,  if  he  were  to  judge  from  such  passages  ;  but 
there  are  others  which  contradict  this  supposition,  and  show 
CsBsalpin  to  have  had  a  confused  and  imperfect  idea  of  the 
office  of  the  veins.  Sprengcl,  though  at  first  he  seems  to 
hicline  more  towards  the  pretensions  of  Caisalpin,  comes  ulti- 
mately almost  to  the  same  conclusion  ;  and,  giving  the  reader 
the  words  of  most  importance,  leaves  him  to  form  his  own 
judgment.  The  Italians  are  more  confident :  Tiraboschi  and 
Corniani,  neitlier  of  whom  are  medical  authorities,  put  in  an 
unhesitating  claim  for  Cajsalpin  as  the  discoverer  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  not  without  unfair  reflections  on  Harvey.^ 

1  The  leading  passage  in  Columbus  (De  alone.     'Whether  he  knew  of  the  passages 

Re  Anatomioa,  lib.  vii.  p.  177,  edit.  1559),  in   Servetus  or  no,   notwithstjinding   his 

which  I  have  not  found  quoted  by  Portal  claim  of  originality,  is  not  perhaps  niani- 

or  Sprengel,  is   as   follows  :     "  Inter  hos  fest ;  the  coincidence  as  to  the  function  of 

ventriculos  septum  adest,  per  quod  fere  the  lungs  in  aerating  the  blood  is  remark- 

onines  existiniant  sanguini  a  dextro  ven-  able ;    but,   if  Columbus  had  any  direct 

triculo  ad  sinistrum  aditum  patefieri  ;  id  knowledge  of  the  Christiani.«mi  liestitutio, 

ut  tieret  facilius,  in  transitu  oh  vitalium  he   did    not  clioose    to   follow   it   in   the 

spirituum    geiierationeni    denium    reddi ;  remarkable   discovery    that   there    is    no 

Red  longa  eiTant  via  ;    nam   sanguis   per  perfoKition  in   the  septum   between   the 

arteriosam  venam  ad  pulmoneni  fertur ;  ventricles. 

ibique  attenuatur  ;  deinde  cum  acre  una  ^  Tiraboschi,   x.   49  ;    Corniani.   vi.   8. 

per  arteriam  venalem  ad  sinistrum  cordis  He  quotes,  on   the  authority  of  another 

Teutriculum  defeitur;  quod  nemo  hacte-  Italian  WTiter,  "II  giudizio  di  due  illustri 

nus  aut  animadvertit  aut  scriptum  reli-  Inglesi,  i  fratelli  Hunter,  i  quali,  esami- 

quit  J  licet  maxime  et  ab  omnibus  animad-  nato  bene  il  processo  di  questa  causa,  si 

Tenendum."      He    aftenvards    makes    a  maraviglinvo   iltUa  sfntejiza  Unta  in  fa- 

remark,  in  which  Servetus  had  preceded  i-ore  del  loroconritlar/ino."     I  must  doubt, 

him,  that  the  size  of  the  pulmonary  arte-  till   more  evidence  is  produced,  whether 

ry  (vena  arteriosa)  is  greater  tlian  would  this  be  true. 

be  required  for  the  nutrition  of  the  lungs  The  passage  in  Caesalpiu's  QiuestkaiM 
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1 6.  It  is  thus  manifest,  that  several  anatomists  of  the  six- 

teenth century  were  on  the  verge  of  comphitely 
unknown  detecting  the  law  by  which  the  motion  of  the  blood 
before         jg  governed ;  and  the  language  of  one  is  so  strong, 

that  we  must  have  recourse,  in  order  to  exclude  his 
claim,  to  the  irresistible  fact  that  he  did  not  confirm  by  proof 
his  own  theory,  nor  proclaim  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  tlie  world.  Certainly,  when  tlie  doc- 
trine of  a  general  circulation  was  advanced  by  Harvey,  he 
both  announced  it  as  a  paradox,  and  was  not  deceived  in 
expecting  that  it  would  be  so  accounted.  Tliose  again  who 
strove  to  depreciate  his  originality  sought  intimations  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancients,  and  even  spread  a  rumor  that  he  had 
stolen  the  papers  of  Father  Paul ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  talked,  like  some  modei'us,  of  plagiarism  from  Levasseur 
or  CiBsalpin. 

17.  William  Harvey  first  taught  the  circulation  of  the 
iTia  disco-  blood  in  London  in  1619;  but  his  Exercitatio  de 
very.  j^j^^y  Cordis  was  not  published  till  1628.  He  was 
induced,  as  is  said,  to  conceive  the  probability  of  this  great 
truth  by  reflecting  on  the  final  cause  of  those  valves,  which 
his  master,  Fabricius  de  Aquapendente,  had  demonstrated  in 
the  veins ;  valves  whose  structure  was  such  as  to  prevent  the 
reflux  of  the  blood  towards  the  extremities.  Fabricius  him- 
self seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of  this  structure,  and  cer- 
tainly of  the  circulation ;  for  he  presumes  that  they  serve  to 
prevent  the  blood  from  flowing  like  a  river  towards  the  feet 
and  hands,  and  from  collecting  in  one  part.     Harvey  followed 

Peripatetiese  l3  certainly  the  most  resem-  educit,  membranis  eo  ingenio  constitutis. 

bliu;;  a  statement  of  the  entire  truth  tiiat  Vas  igitur  intromittens  vena  est  magna 

can  be  fonnd  in  any  writer  before  Harvey,  qnijem  in  dextro,  quae  cava  appellatur ; 

I  transcribe  it  from  Dutens's  Origine  des  parva  autem  in  sinistro  ex  pnlmone  iutro. 

Decouvertes,  vol.  ii.  p.  23:  "  Idcirco  pul-  duceus,  cujus  unica  est  tunica,  ut  caetera^ 

mo  per  venam  arteriis  similem  ex  dextro  rum  venarum.    Vaa  autem  educens  artcri.'* 

cordis  ventriculo  fervidum  hauriens  san-  est  magna  quidem  in  sinistro,  quae  aorta 

guineni,  eumque  per  anastomosiu  arteriae  appellatur;    parva  autem    in   dextro  ad 

venali   reddens,  quae  in  sinistrum  cordis  pulmones   derivans,   cujus  similiter  duae 

Ventrieulum    tendit,    transmisso    interim  sunt  tunicje,  ut  in  caeteris  arteriis." 

aere   frigido   per  asperae  arteriae  canales,  In  the  treatise   De   Plantis   we  have  a 

qui  juxta,  arteriam  venalem  protenduntur,  similar  but  shorter  passage :  "  Nam  in  ani- 

non    tamen    osculis    commuuicantes,   ut  malibus    videmus    alimentum   per  venas 

putavit    Galenus,    solo    tactu    temperat.  duci  ad  cor  tJinquam  ad  officinam  caloris 

Huic  sanguinis  circulationi  ex  dextro  cor-  insiti,  et  adepta  inibi  ultima  perfectione, 

dis  ventriculo  per  pulmones  in  siuistrum  per  arterias  in  universum  corpus  dlstri 

ejusdem  ventrieulum  optime  respondent  bui  agente  spiritu,  qui  ex  eodem  alimento 

ea   quaj  ex  dissectione  apparent.      Nam  incordegiguitnr."     I  have  tiiken  this  from 

duo  suntvasa  in  dextrum  ventrieulum  de-  the  .article  on  Caesalpin  in  the  BiograptaU 

•inentia,  duo  etiam  in  sinistrum :  duorum  Universelle. 

autom  uniuu  intromittit  tantum,  a^terum  ' 
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his  own  ha]>py  conjecture  by  a  long  inductive  process  of  ex- 
periments on  the  effects  of  ligatures,  and  on  the  observed 
motion  of  the  blood  in  living  animals. 

18.  Portal  has  imputed  to  Harvey  an  unfair  silence  as  to 
Servetus,  Columbus,  Levasseur,  and  Ctesalpin,  who  0„justiy 
had  all  preceded  him  in  the  same  track.  Tiraboschi  loubtea  to 
copies  Portal ;  and  Corniani  speaks  of  the  appropria-  °^sm^  ■ 
tion  of  Coesalpin's  discovery  by  Harvey.  It  may  be  replied, 
that  no  one  can  reasonably  presume  Harvey  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  passage  in  Servetus.  But  the  imputation 
of  suppressing  the  merits  of  Columbus  is  grossly  unjust,  and 
founded  upon  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  Harvey's  celebrated 
Exercitation.  In  the  prooemium  to  this  treatise,  he  observes, 
that  almost  all  anatomists  have  hitherto  supposed,  with  Galen, 
that  the  mechanism  of  the  pulse  is  the  same  as  that  of  respi- 
ration. But  he  not  less  than  three  times  makes  an  exception 
for  Columbus,  to  whom  he  most  expressly  refers  the  theory 
of  a  pulmonary  circulation.^  Of  Cjesalpin  he  certainly  says 
nothing ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  presumption  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  tliat  author's  writings.  Were  it  even  true 
that  he  had  been  guided  in  his  researches  by  the  obscure  pas- 
sages we  have  quoted,  could  this  set  aside  the  merit  of  that 
patient  induction  by  which  he  established  his  own  theory? 
CiEsalpin  asserts  at  best,  what  we  may  say  he  divined,  but  did 
not  know  to  be  true :  Harvey  assei'ts  what  he  had  demonstrat- 
ed. The  one  is  an  empiric  in  a  philosophical  sense  ;  the  other, 
a  legitimate  minister  of  tnith.  It  has  been  justly  said,  that 
he  alone  discovers  who  proves ;  nor  is  there  a  more  odious 
office  or  a  more  sophistical  course  of  reasoning  than  to  impair 
the  credit  of  great  men,  as  Dutens  wasted  his  erudition  in 
doing,  by  hunting  out  equivocal  and  insulated  passages  from 
older  writers,  in  order  to  depreciate  the  originality  of  the  real 
teachers  of  mankind.^     It  may  indeed  be  thought  wonderful, 

■  "  Paene  omnes  hue  usque  anatomici  bus)  tanto  sanguine  opus  esse  ad  nutritio- 

niedici  et  philosophi  supponunt  cum  Ga-  nempulmonum,  cum  hoc  vas,vena  videlicet 

leno    eundem    usum  esse   pulsus,   quam  arteriosa  [id  est,  arteria  pulmonalis]  ex- 

respirationis."    But  though  he  certainly  Buperet    niagnitudine   utrumque  ramum 

claims  the  doctrine  of  a  general  circula-  distributionis    venas    cavse    descendentis 

tion  as  wholly  his  own,  and  counts  it  a  cruralem."  —  p.  16. 

paradox  which  wiU  startle  every  one,  he  2  This  is  the  general   character   of  a 

as  expressly  refers  (pp.  38  and  41  of  the  really   learned  and  interesting  work  by 

Exercitatio)   that  of  a  pulmonary  trans-  Dutens,    Origine    des  Decouvertes   attri- 

mission  of  the  blood  to  Columbus,  peri-  buees  aux  Modernes.     Justice  is   due  to 

thaimo    doctissimo(jue    anatotnico ;     and  those   who   have  first  struck   out,    even 

observes,  in  his  prooemium,  as  an  objec-  without   follo\ving  up,   original  ideas  in 

tion  to  the  received   theory,   "  quomodo  any  science ;   but  not  at  the  expense  of 

probabile  est  {uU  notavit  Rualdus  Colum-  those  who,  generally  without  knowledge 
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that  Sei'vetns,  Columbus,  or  CfEsalpin  should  not  have  more 
distinctly  appi'ehended  the  consequences  of  what  they  main- 
tained, since  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  the  lesser  circulation 
without  the  greater;  but  the  defectiveness  of  their  views  is 
not  to  be  alleged  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  more  steady  saga- 
city of  Harvey.  The  solution  of  their  falling  so  short  is,  that 
they  were  right,  not  indeed  quite  by  guess,  but  upon  insuffi- 
cient proof;  and  that  the  consciousness  of  this,  embarrassing 
their  minds,  prevented  them  from  deducing  inferences  which 
now  appear  irresistible.  In  every  department  of  philosophy, 
the  researches  of  the  first  inquirers  have  often  been  arrested 
by  similar  causes.^ 

19.  Harvey  is  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  generation, 
„  ,  wlierein  he  maintains  that  all  animals,  includinsr 
treatise  on  men,  are  derived  from  an  egg.  In  this  book  we  first 
geuerution.  ^^^^j  ^^  argument  maintained  against  spontaneoua 
generation,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals,  had  been 
generally  received.  Sprengel  thinks  this  treatise  prolix,  and 
not  equal  to  the  author's  reputation."^  It  was  first  published 
in  1651. 

20.  Next  in  imi)ortance  to  the  discovery  of  Harvey  is  that 
,  »  ,  of  Asellius  as  to  the  lacteal  vessels.  Eustachius  had 
discovered  observed  the  thoracic  duct  in  a  horse.  But  Asellius, 
by  Asellius.  j^^^.g  ]^j  chance,  as  he  owns,  than  by  sagacity,  per- 
ceived the  lacteals  in  a  fat  dog  whom  he  opened  soon  after  it 
had  eaten.     This  was  in   1G22;   and  his  treatise,  De  Lacteis 

of  what  had  heen  said  before,   have  de-  was  supposed  to  produce.     See  Dutens, 

duced  the  same  principles  from  reasoning  vol.  ii.  pp.  8-13.     Mr.  Coleridge  has  been 

or  from  ob.servation,  and  carried  them  out  deceived  in   the    same   manner  by   some 

to  important  consequences.     I'ascal  quotes  lines  of  Jordano  Bruno,  which  he  takes  to 

Montaigne  for  the  shrewd  remark,  that  describe    the  circulation    of  the    blood; 

we  sliould  try  a  man  who  s.ays  a  wi.se  thing,  whereas  they  merely  express  its  movement 

for  we  may  often  find  that  he  does  not  to  and  fro,  meat  et  reTTieat,  which  might 

understand   it.      Those   who  entertain   a  be  by  the  same  system  of  vessels, 

morbid  jealousy  of  modern  philosophy  are  i   The    biographer    of   Harvey    in    the 

glad  to  avail  themselves  of  such  hunters  Eiographie  Uuiverselle  strongly  vindicates 

into  obscure  antiquity  as  Dutens;  and  they  his  claim.      "  Tous  les  hommes  iustruiU 

are  seconded  by  allthe  envious,  the  un-  conviennent  aujourd"hui  que  Harvey  est 

candid,  and  by  many  of  the  unreflecting  le  veritable  auteur  de  cette  belle  decou- 

among  mankind.      With   respect   to   the  verte.  .  .  .  Cesalpin  presentoit  la  circula- 

immediate  question,  the   passages   which  tion  arterielle,  en  supposant  que  le  sang 

Dutens  has  quoted  from  Hippocrates  and  retourne  des  extremites  au   coeur ;   mais 

Plato  have  certainly  an  appearance  of  ex-  ces  assertions  ne  furent  point  prouvees; 

pressing  a  real  circulation  of  the  blood  by  elles  ne  se  trouverent  etayees  par  aucune 

the  words  ■n-epiodoc  and   TTtpKpepouirov  exp6rience,  par  aucun  fait ;   et  Ton  peut 

,     '     .,                ,            •  11  dire  de  Cesalpin  qu'il  divina  presque  la 

aiixaTOC;   but  others,  and  especially  one  ^^^^^  circulation  dont  les  lois  lui  furent 

from   Ncmesius,  on  which  som»  reliance  totalcment  inconnues  ;    la  decouverte  ea 

has  been  placed,  mean  nothing  more  than  ^^ait  reservee  k  Guillaume  Harvey, 

the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  blood,  which  2  Hist,  de  la  Medecine,  iy.  299 ;  Portal, 

the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  heart  y_  ^-jf 
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Venis,  Avas  published  in  1627.^  Harvey  di<l  not  assent  to  this 
discovery,  and  endeavored  to  dispute  the  use  of  tlie  vessels ; 
nor  is  it  to  his  honor,  that,  even  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  dis- 
regarded the  subsequent  confirmation  that  Pecquet  jukI  Bar- 
Iholin  had  furnished.^  The  former  detected  tlie  common 
origin  of  the  lacteal  and  lymphatic  vessels  in  1G47,  though 
his  work  on  the  subject  was  not  published  till  IGol.  But 
Olaus  Rudbeck  was  the  first  who  clearly  distinguished  these 
two  kinds  of  vessels. 

21.  Scheiner  proved  that  the  retina  is  the  organ  of  sight, 
and  that  the  Immors  serve  only  to  refract  the  rays  optjeai 
which  paint  the  object  on  the  optic  nerve.  Tliis  was  (lisfoveries 
in  a  treatise  entitled  Oculus,  hoc  est,  Fundamentum  °  '^  ^*""' 
Opticum,  1619.^  The  writings  of  several  anatomists  of  this 
period,  such  as  Riolan,  Vesling,  Bartholin,  contain  partial 
accessions  to  the  science  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  less 
enriched  by  great  discoveries,  after  those  already  named,  than 
in  the  preceding  century. 

22.  The  mystical  medicine  of  Paracelsus  continued  to  have 
many  advocates  in  Germany.  A  new  class  of  en-  medicine* 
thusiasts  sprung  from  the  same  school,  and,  calling  vaniiei- 
themselves  Rosicrucians,  pretended  to  cure  diseases  "'°°  ' 
by  faith  and  imagination.  A  true  Rosicrucian,  they  held,  had 
only  to  look  on  a  patient  to  cure  him.  The  analogy  of  mag- 
netism, revived  in  the  last  and  present  age,  was  commonly 
employed.*  Of  this  school  the  most  eminent  was  Van  Hel- 
mont,  who  combined  the  Paracelsian  superstitions  with  some 
original  ideas  of  his  own.  His  general  idea  of  medicine  was, 
that  its  business  was  to  regulate  the  arclueus,  an  immaterial 
principle  of  life  and  health ;  to  which,  like  Paracelsus,  he 
attributed  a  mysterious  being  and  efficacy.  The  seat  of  the 
archaius  is  in  the  stomach ;  and  it  is  to  be  effected  either  by  a 
scheme  of  diet  or  through  the  imagination.  Sprengel  praises 
Van  Helmont  for  overthrowing  many  current  errors,  and  for 
announcing  principles  since  pursued,*     The  French  physicians 

1  Portal,  ii.  4(51 ;  Sprengel,  iv.  201.  force,  or  astriim,  which  cannot  act  with- 
Peiresc,  soon  after  this,  got  the  body  of  a  out  a  body,  but  passes  from  one  to  an- 
mau  fresh  hanf^ed  after  a  good  supper,  other.  AH  things  in  the  macrocosm  are 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  conJirming  the  found  also  in  the  microcosm.  The  inward 
discovery  of  Asellius  by  his  own  eyes,  or  astral  man  is  Gabalis,  from  which  th« 
Gassendi,  Vita  Peirescii,  p.  177.  science  is  named.     This  Gabalis,  or  imagi- 

2  Sprengel,  iv.  203.  nation,  is  as  a  magnet  to  external  object*, 
8  Id.  270.  which  it  thus  attracts.  Medicines  act  by 
*  AU  in  nature,   says  CroU  of  Hesse,    a  magnetic  force.     Sprengel,  iii.  362. 

one  of  the  principal  theosophists  in  me-        6  Vol.  y  p.  22. 
4iciiie,  is  living  ;  all  that  lives  has  its  vital 
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adhered  to  the  Hippocratic  school,  in  opposition  to  what 
Sprengel  calls  the  Chemiatric,  which  more  or  less  may  be 
reckoned  that  of  Paracelsus.  The  Italians  were  stiU  re- 
nowned in  medicine.  Sanctorius,  De  Medicina  Statica,  1614, 
seems  the  only  work  to  which  we  need  allude.  It  is  loaded 
with  eulogy  by  Portal,  Tiraboschi,  and  other  writei'S.^ 


Section  III. 

On  Oriental  Literature —  Hebrew  Learning — Arabic  and  other  Eastern  Languages. 

23.  During  no  period  of  equal  length  since  the  revival  of 
Diffusion  of  letters  has  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language 
Hebrew.  been  apparently  so  much  diffused  among  the  literary 
world  as  in  that  before  us.  The  frequent  sprinkling  of  its 
characters  in  works  of  the  most  miscellaneous  erudition  will 
strike  the  eye  of  every  one  who  habitually  consults  them. 
Nor  was  this  learning  by  any  means  so  much  confined  to  the 
clergy  as  it  has  been  in  later  times,  though  their  order  natu- 
rally furnished  the  greater  portion  of  those  who  labored  in  that 
field.  Some  of  the  chief  Hebraists  of  this  age  were  laymen. 
The  study  of  this  language  prevailed  most  in  the  Protestant 
countries  of  Europe ;  and  it  was  cultivated  with  much  zeal  in 
England.  The  pei-iod  between  the  last  years  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  Restoration  may,  perhaps,  be  reckoned  that  in  which 
a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  has  been  most  usual  among  our 
divines. 

24.  Upon  this  subject  I  can  only  assert  what  I  collect  to  be 

the  verdict  of  judiciovis  critics.^  It  seems  that  the 
not  ^studied  Hebrew  language  was  not  yet  sufficiently  studied  in 
method^^*   the  method  most  likely  to  give  an  insight  into  its 

principles,  by  comparing  it  with  all  the  cognate 
tongues,  latterly  called  Semitic,  spoken  in  the  neighboring 
parts  of  Asia,  and  manifestly  springing  from  a  common  source. 

'  Portal,  ii.  391 ;   Tiraboschi,  xi.  270 ;  Jenisch,  in  his  preface  to  Meninski'S  The- 

Biogr.  Univ.  saurus  (Vienna,  1780),  has  traced  a  sketch 

2  The  fifth  volume  of  Eichhom's  Ge-  of  the  same  subject.  We  may  have  trust- 
Bchiehte  der  Cultur  is  devoted  to  the  pro-  ed  in  some  respects  to  Simon,  Histoir* 
gresa  of  Oriental  literature  in  Europe,  not  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament.  The  bio- 
very  full  in  characterizing  the  various  graphical  dictionaries,  English  and  ficnoh, 
productions  it  mentions,  but  analytically  have  of  co  iise  been  resorted  to. 
atranged,  and  highly  useful  for  reference. 
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Postel,  indeed,  had  made  some  attempts  at  this  in  the  last 
century,  but  liis  learning  was  very  slight ;  and  Schindler  pub- 
lished in  1G12  a  Lexicon  Pentaglottum,  in  which  the  Arabic, 
as  w(j11  as  Syriac  and  Chaldaic,  were  placed  in  apposition 
with  the  Hebrew  text.  Louis  de  Dieu,  whose  Remarks  on 
all  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  published  at  Ley- 
den  in  1648,  has  frequently  recourse  to  some  of  the  kindred 
languages,  in  order  to  explain  the  Hebrew.*  But  the  first 
instructors  in  the  latter  had  been  Jewish  rabbis  ;  and  the 
Hebraists  of  the  sixteenth  age  had  imbibed  a  prejudice,  not 
unnatural  though  unfounded,  that  their  teachers  were  best 
conversant  with  the  language  of  their  forefathers.^  They  had 
derived  from  the  same  source  an  extravagant  notion  of  the 
beauty,  antiquity,  and  capacity  of  the  Hebrew ;  and,  com- 
bining this  with  still  more  chimerical  dreams  of  a  mystical 
philosophy,  lost  sight  of  all  real  principles  of  criticism. 

25.  The  most  eminent  Hebrew  scholars  of  this  age  were 
the  two  Buxtorfs  of  Basle,  father  and  son,  both  Tj,e  bux- 
devoted  to  the  rabbinical  school.  The  elder,  who  *<"*• 
had  become  distinguished  before  the  end  of  the  preceding 
centuiy,  published  a  grammar  in  1 609,  which  long  continued 
to  be  reckoned  the  best,  and  a  lexicon  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
and  Syriac,  in  1 623,  which  was  not  superseded  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years.  Many  other  works  relating  to  these  three 
dialects,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  later  Jews,  do  honor  to  the 
erudition  of  the  elder  Buxtorf ;  but  he  is  considered  as  re- 
presenting a  class  of  Hebraists,  which,  in  the  more  compre- 
hensive Orientalism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has  lost  much 
of  its  credit.  The  son  trod  closely  in  his  father's  footsteps, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Basle.  They 
held  this  chair  between  them  more  than  seventy  years.  The 
younger  Buxtorf  was  engaged  in  controversies  which  had  not 
begun  in  his  father's  life-time.  Morin,  one  of  those  learned 
l*rotestants  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  syste- 
matically labored  to  establish  the  authority  of  those  versions 
wliich  the  church  had  approved,  by  weakening  that  of  the  text 
which  passed  for  original.^  Hence  he  endeavored  to  show,  — 
tliough  this  could  not  logically  do  much  for  liis  object,  —  that 

'  Simon,  Ilist.  Critique  du  Vieux  Tes-  p.  375.     But  Munster,  Fngius,  and  seTeral 

tanieut,  p.  494.  others,  who  are  found  in  the  Critici  Sacri, 

-  Thi.i  was  not  the  case  with   Luther,  gave  way  to  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  rab- 

"ho  rejected  the  authority  of  the  rabbis,  binical  opinions,  and  their  commentariM 

md  tliought  none  but  Christians  could  are  consequently  too  Judaieal.  —  p.  496 
understand  the  Old  Testament.    Simsn,       *  Simon,  p.  522. 
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the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  then  lately  brousjht  to  Eui'ope, 
which  is  not  in  a  different  language,  but  merely  the  Hebrew 
written  in  Samaritan  characters,  is  deserving  of  preference 
above  what  is  called  the  Masoretic  text,  from  which  the  Pro- 
testant versions  are  taken.  The  variations  between  these  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  affect  a  favorite  hypothesis  borrowed 
from  the  rabbis,  but  strenuously  maintained  by  the  generality 
of  Protestants,  that  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Masoretic  recen- 
sion is  perfectly  incorrupt.^  Moriu's  opinion  was  opposed 
by  Buxtorf  and  Hottinger,  and  by  other  writers  even  of  the 
Romish  Church.  It  has,  however,  been  countenanced  by 
Simon  and  Kennicott.  The  integi-ity  at  least  of  the  Hebrew 
copies  was  gradually  given  up ;  and  it  has  since  been  shown 
that  they  differ  greatly  among  themselves.  The  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  was  first  published  in  1645,  sevei*al  years  after 
this  controvei'sy  began,  by  Sionita,  editor  of  the  Parisian 
Polyglott.  This  edition,  sometimes  called  by  the  name  of  Le 
Jay,  contains  most  that  is  in  the  Polyglott  of  Antwerp,  ^vith 
the  addition  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

26.  An  epoch  was  made  in  Hebrew  criticism  by  a  work  of 
Louis  Cappel,  professor  of  that  language  at  Saumur, 
poiuts  the  Arcanum  Punctuatiouis  Revelatum,  in  1624.  He 
rejected  maintained  in  tliis  an  opinion  promulgated  by  Elias 
^  ^'  '  Levita,  and  held  by  the  first  reformers  and  many 
other  Protestants  of  the  highest  authority,  tliough  contrary  to 
that  vulgar  orthodoxy  which  is  always  omnivorous,  that  the 
vowel-points  of  Hebrew  were  invented  by  certain  Jews  of 
Tiberias  in  the  sixth  century.  They  had  been  generally 
deemed  coeval  with  the  language,  or  at  least  brought  in  by 
Esdras  through  divine  inspiration.  It  is  not  sm-prising  that 
Buch  an  hypothesis  clashed  with  the  prejudices  of  mankind; 
and  Cappel  was  obliged  to  publish  his  work  in  Holland.  The 
Protestants  looked  upon  it  as  too  great  a  concession  in  favor  of 
the  Vulgate,  which,  having  been  translated  before  the  Masore- 
tic punctuation,  on  Cappel's  hypothesis,  had  been  applied  to 
the  text,  might  now  claim  to  stand  on  higher  gi'ound,  and  waa 
not  to  be'  judged  by  these  innovations.  After  twenty  years, 
the  younger  Buxtorf  endeavored  to  vindicate  the  antiquity  of 
vowel-points  ;  but  it  is  now  confessed  that  the  victory  remained 
with  Cappel,  who  has  been  styled  the  father  of  Hebrew  criti- 

I  Simon,  p.  522 ;  Eichborn,  t.  464. 
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cism.  His  principal  work  is  the  Critica  Sacra,  published  at 
Paris  in  1 650,  wherein  he  still  further  discredits  the  existing 
manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  Maso- 
retic  punctuation.' 

27.  The  rabbinical  liter,iture,  meaning  as  well  the  Talmud 
and  other  ancient  books,  as  tliose  of  the  later  ages  Hebrew 
since  the  revival  of  intellectual  pursuits  among  the  ^c^^'afs- 
Jews  of  S|)ain  and  the  East,  gave  occupation  to  a  considerable 
class  of  sclioUirs.  Several  of  these  belong  to  England,  such 
as  Ainswortii,  Godwin,  Lightfoot,  Selden,  and  Pococke.  The 
antiquities  of  Judaism  were  illustrated  by  Cuna^us  in  Jus 
Regium  Ilebnijorum,  1623,  and  especially  by  Selden,  both  in 
the  Uxor  Hebraica  and  in  the  treatise  De  Jure  Naturali  et 
Gentium  juxta  Hebraios.  But  no  one  has  left  a  more  durable 
reputation  in  tliis  literature  than  Bochart,  a  Protestant 
minister  at  Caen.  His  Geographia  Sacra,  published  in  1646, 
is  not  the  most  famous  of  his  works,  but  the  only  one  which 
falls  within  this  period.  It  displays  great  learning  and  saga- 
city ;  but  it  was  impossible,  as  has  been  justly  observed,  tliat 
he  could  thoroughly  elucidate  this  subject  at  a  time  when  we 
knew  comparatively  little  of  modern  Asia,  and  had  few  good 
books  of  travels.  A  similar  observation  might  of  course  be 
applied  to  his  Hierozoicon,  on  the  animals  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  Botli  these  works,  however,  were  much  extolled 
in  the  seventeenth  century. 

28.  In  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  languages,  which  approach 
so  closely  to  Hebrew  that  the  best  scholare  in  the  cimuiee 
latter  are  rarely  unaccpiainted  with  tliem,  besides  andswia* 
the  Buxtorfs,  we  find  Eerrari,  author  of  a  Syriac  lexicon, 
published  at  Rome  in  1622  ;  Louis  de  Dieu  of  Leyden,  whose 
Syriac  grammar  appeared  in  1626;  and  the  Syriac  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Parisian  Polyglott,  edited 
by  Gabriel  Sionita,  in  1642.  A  Syriac  college  for  the 
Maronites  of  Libanus  had  been  founded  at  Rome  by  Gregory 
XIII. ;  but  it  did  not  as  yet  produce  any  thing  of  import- 
ance. 

'  Simon,    Eichhorn,    &c.      A    detailed  vowels.     Schiiltens  was  the  first,  accord 

tu-count  of  thi.s  controversy  alioiit  vowel-  ing  to   Dathe,   who   proved  that   neitlii'i 

points  between  Ouppel  and  the  Buxtorfs  part}'   could  be  reckoned  wholly   victori 

■will  be  found  in  the  12th  volume  of  the  ous.     It  seems,  however,  that  the  point* 

Bibliothtque   Universelle ;   and  a  shorter  now  iu  use  are  acknowledfcod  to  be  com 

precis   in   Eichhorn's    Einleitung    in   das  paratively  modern.     Dathe,    Tnefatio   \o 

alte  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  242.  Waltoui  Prolegomena,  Lips.  1777,  p  27   - 

[It  is  not  universally  agreed,  that  Cappel  1817.] 
was  altogether  in  the  right  about  Hebrew 
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29.  But  a  language  incomparably  more  rich  in  literary 
treasures,  and  long  neglected  by  Europe,  b(  gan  now 
to  take  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  annals  of  learning. 
Scaliger  deserves  the  glory  of  being  the  first  real  Arabic 
scholar ;  for  Postel,  Christman,  and  a  very  few  more  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  are  hardly  worth  notice.  His  friend  Ca- 
saubon,  who  extols  his  acquirements,  as  usual,  veiy  highly, 
devoted  himself  some  time  to  this  study.  But  Scaliger  made 
use  of  the  language  chiefly  to  enlarge  his  own  vast  sphere  of 
erudition.  He  published  nothing  on  the  subject ;  but  his  col- 
lections became  the  base  of  Rapheling's  Arabic  lexicon,  and 
it  is  said  that  they  were  fai*  more  extensive  than  what  appears 
in  that  work.  He  who  properly  added  this  language  to  the 
domain  of  learning  was  Erpenius,  a  native  of  Gorcum,  who, 
.  at  an  early  age,  had  gained  so  unrivalled  an  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  Oriental  languages  as  to  be  appointed 
professor  of  them  at  Leyden,  in  1613.  He  edited,  the  same 
year,  the  above-mentioned  lexicon  of  Rapheling,  and  published 
a  grammar,  which  might  not  only  be  accounted  the  first  com- 
posed in  Europe  that  deserved  the  name,  but  became  the 
guide  to  most  later  scholars.  Erpenius  gave  several  othei 
works  to  the  world,  chiefly  connected  with  the  Arabic  version 
of  the  Scriptm-es."^  Golius,  his  successor  in  the  Oriental 
chair  at  Leyden,  besides  publishing  a  lexicon  of  the 
language,  which  is  said  to  be  still  the  most  copious, 
elaborate,  and  complete  that  has  appeared,^  and  several  edi- 
tions of  Arabic  writings,  poetical  and  historical,  contributed 
stUl  more  extensively  to  bring  the  range  of  Arabian  literature 
before  the  world.  He  enriched  with  a  hundred  and  fifty 
manuscripts,  collected  in  his  travels,  the  library  of  Leyden,  to 
which  Scaliger  had  bequeathed  forty.^  The  manuscripts 
Delonging  to  Erpenius  found  their  way  to  Cambridge ;  while, 
partly  by  the  munificence  of  Laud,  partly  by  later  accessions, 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  became  extremely  rich  in  this 
line.  The  much  larger  collection  in  the  Escurial  seems  to 
have  been  chiefly  formed  under  Philip  III.  England  was 
now  as  conspicuous  in  Arabian  as  in  Hebrew  learning.  Sel- 
den.  Greaves,  and  Pococke,  especially  the  last,  who  was  pro- 
bably equal  to  any  Oriental  scholar  whom  Europe  had  hitherto 
produced,  by  translations  of  the  historical  and  philosophical 

*  Biogr.  Univ. 

*  .lenisch,  Prwfatis  in  Meninski  Thesaurus  Linguanmi  Oricntalium,  p.  110. 

*  Biogr  Uuiv. 
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writings  of  the  Saracenic  period,  gave  a  larger  compass  to 
general  erudition.' 

30.  The  remaining  languages  of  the  East  are  of  less  impor- 
tance. The  Turkish  had  attracted  some  degree  of  q^j^^j. 
attention  in  the  sixteenth  century :  but  the  first  Eastern 
grammar  was  published  by  Megiser,  in  1612,  a  very  ''"^^"'^ses. 
slight  performance;  and  a  better  at  Paris,  by  Du  Ryer,  in 
1630.^  The  Persic  grammar  was  given  at  Rome  by  Raimon- 
di,  in  1614;  by  Dieu,  at  Leyden,  in  1639;  by  Greaves,  at 
London,  in  1641  and  1649.^  An  Armenian  dictionary,  by 
Rivoli,  1621,  seems  the  only  accession  to  our  knowledge  of 
that  ancient  language  during  this  period.*  Athanasius  Kir- 
cher,  a  man  of  immense  erudition,  restored  the  Coptic,  of 
which  Europe  had  been  wholly  ignorant.  Tiiose  farther  east- 
ward had  not  yet  begun  to  enter  into  the  studies  of  Europe. 
Nothing  was  known  of  the  Indian ;  but  some  Chinese  manu- 
scripts had  been  brought  to  Rome  and  Madrid  as  early  as 
1580;  and,  not  long  afterwards,  tAvo  Jesuits,  Roger  and  Ricei, 
both  missionaries  in  China,  were  the  first  who  acquired  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  language  to  translate  from  it.^  But 
scarcely  any  further  advance  took  place  before  the  middle  of 
the  century. 


Section  IV. 

On  Oeography  and  History. 


31,  PuRCHAS,  an  English  clergyman,  imbued  by  nature, 
like  Hakluyt,  with  a  strong  bias  towards  geographi-  purchaa'a 
cal  studies,  after  having  formed  an  extensive  library  Pi'gnm. 
in  that  department,  and  consulted,  as  he  professes,  above  1,200 
authors,  pubUshed  the  fii-st  volume  of  his  Pilgrim,  a  collection 
of  voyages  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  1613:  four  more 
followed  in  1625.  The  accuracy  of  this  useful  compiler  has 
been  denied  by  those  who  have  had  better  means  of  know- 
ledge, and  probably  is  inferior  to  that  of  Hakluyt ;  but  his 
labor  was  far  more  comprehensive.     The  Pilgiim  was,  at  all 

*  Jenisch  ;  Eicbhom  ;  Biogr.  Uiiiverselle  ;  Biogr.  BrifanDica. 
«  Bichhom,  t.  867.  »  Id,  320  «  Id.,  351.  »  Id.,  M. 
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events,  a  great  source  of  knowledge  to  the  contemporaries  of 
Purchas.^ 

32.  Olearius  was  ambassador  from  the  Duke  of  Holstein  to 
oiearius  Muscovy  and  Persia  from  1633  to  1639.  Ilig 
and  Fietro   travels,  in   German,  were  published  in   1 647,  and 

*  ^  ^'  have  been  several  times  re|)rinted  and  translated. 
He  has  well  described  the  barbarism  of  Russia  and  the  despo- 
tism of  Persia;  he  is  diffuse  and  episodical,  but  not  weari* 
some ;  he  observes  well  and  relates  faithfully ;  all  who  have 
known  the  countries  he  has  visited  are  said  to  speak  well  of 
him.^  Pietro  della  Valle  is  a  far  more  amusing  writer.  He 
has  thrown  his  travels  over  Syria  and  Persia  into  the  form  of 
letters  written  from  time  to  time,  and  which  he  professes  to 
have  recovered  from  his  correspondents.  This  perhaps  is  not 
a  very  prol)able  story,  both  on  account  of  the  length  of  the 
letters,  and  the  want  of  that  reference  to  the  present  time  and 
to  small  passing  events,  which  such  as  are  authentic  com- 
monly exliibit.  His  observations,  however,  on  all  the  coun- 
tries he  visited,  especially  Persia,  are  apparently  consistent 
with  the  knowledge  we  have  obtained  from  later  travellers. 
Gibbon  says  that  none  have  better  observed  Persia ;  but  his 
vanity  and  prolixity  are  iasufferable.  Yet  I  think  that  Della 
Valle  can  hardly  be  reckoned  tedious ;  and  if  he  is  a  little 
egotistical,  the  usual  and  almost  laudable  characteristic  of 
travellers,  this  gives  a  liveliness  and  racy  air  to  his  narrative. 
What  his  wife,  the  Lady  Maani,  an  Assyr'an  Christian,  whom 
be  met  Avith  at  Bagdad,  luid  who  accompanied  him  thi-ough  his 
long  wanderings,  may  really  have  been,  ive  can  only  judge 
from  Lis  eulogies  on  her  beauty,  her  fidelity,  and  her  courage  i 
but  she  throws  an  air  of  romance  over  liis  adventures,  not 
unpleasing  to  the  rea  ^er.  The  travels  of  Pietro  della  Valle 
took  place  from  1614  to  1626;  but  the  book  was  first  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  165  and  has  been  translated  into  different 
languages. 

33.  The  Lexicon  Geographicum  of  Ferrari,  in  1627,  was 
Lexicon  of  the  chief  general  work  on  geography  :  it  is  alphabeti- 
Fcrruri.  (.jji^  ^ud  Contains  9,600  articles.  The  errors  have 
been  corrected  in  later  editions,  so  that  the  first  would  proba- 
bly be  required  in  order  to  estimate  the  knowledge  of  ita 
author's  age.^ 

I  Biogr.  Univ.  ;    Piivkerton's  Collection        '  Biogr.  Univerpelle. 
of  Vovages  and  Travels.     The  latter  does        »  Salti,  xi.  418 ;  Biogr.  Universelle 
tot  value  Purchas  highly  for  correctness. 
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34.  The  best  measure,  perhaps,  of  geographical  science,  are 
the  maps  published  from  time  to  time,  as  perfectly  Maps  of 
for  the  most  part,  we  may  presume,  as  their  editors  ^^i^e^'^- 
could  render  them.  If  we  compare  the  map  of  the  world  in 
the  Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum  sive  Novus  Atlas  of  Blacw 
in  1648  with  that  of  the  edition  of  Ortelius  published  at  Anu 
werp  in  1G12,  the  improvements  will  not  appear  exceedingly 
great.  America  is  still  separated  from  Asia  by  the  Straits  of 
Anian,  about  lat.  60 ;  but  the  coast  to  the  south  is  made  to 
trend  away  more  than  before :  on  the  N.  E.  coast  we  find 
Davis's  Sea,  and  Estotiland  has  vanished  to  give  way  to 
Greenland.  Canada  continues  to  be  most  inaccurately  laid 
down,  though  there  is  a  general  idea  of  lakes  and  rivers 
better  than  in  Ortelius.  Scandinavia  is  far  better,  and  tolera- 
bly correct.  In  the  South,  Terra  del  Fuego  terminates  in 
Cape  Horn,  instead  of  being  united  to  Terra  Australis :  but, 
in  the  East,  Corea  appears  as  an  oblong  island ;  the  Sea  of 
Aral  is  not  set  down,  and  the  Wall  of  China  is  placed  north 
of  the  fiftieth  parallel.  India  is  very  much  too  small,  and  the 
shape  of  the  Caspian  Sea  is  wholly  inaccurate.  But  a  com- 
parison with  the  map  of  Hakluyt,  mentioned  in  our  second 
volume,  will  not  exhibit  so  much  superiority  of  Blaew's  Athis. 
The  latter,  however,  shows  more  knowledge  of  the  interior 
country,  especially  in  North  America,  and  a  better  outline  in 
many  parts  of  the  Asiatic  coast.  The  maps  of  particular 
regions  in  Europe  are  on  a  large  scale,  and  numerous. 
Speed's  maps,  1646,  appear  by  no  means  inferior  to  those  of 
Blaew ;  but  several  of  the  errors  are  the  same.  Considering 
the  progress  of  commerce,  especially  that  of  the  Dutch,  during 
tills  half-century,  we  may  rather  be  surprised  at  the  defective 
state  of  these  maps. 

35.  Two  histories  of  general  reputation  were  published  in 
the  Italian  language  during  these  fifty  years :  one,  Daviia  and 
of  the  civil  wars  in  France  by  Daviia,  in  1 630 ;  and  Bentivogiio. 
another,  of  those  in  Flanders  by  Cardinal  Bentivoglio.  Both 
of  these  had  the  advantage  of  interesting  subjects :  they  had 
been  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  actors  to  know  much 
and  to  judge  well,  without  that  particular  responsibility  which 
tempts  an  historian  to  prevarication.  They  were  both  men 
of  cool  and  sedate  tempers,  accustomed  to  think  policy  a  game 
in  which  the  strong  play  with  the  weak ;  obtuse,  especially 
the  former,  in  moral  sentiment;   but,   ou   this  account,  not 
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incKiied  to  calumniate  aa  opposite  party,  or  to  withhold  admi- 
ration from  intellectual  power.  Both  these  histoiues  may  be 
read  over  and  over  with  pleasure :  if  Davila  is  too  refined,  if 
he  is  not  altogether  faithful,  if  his  style  wants  the  eleganco 
of  some  older  Itahans,  he  more  than  redeems  all  this  by  the 
importance  of  his  subject,  the  variety  and  picturesqueness  of 
his  narration,  and  the  acuteness  of  his  reflections.  Bentivog- 
iio  is  reckoned,  as  a  wi-iter,  among  the  very  first  of  his  age. 

36.  The  history  of  the  War  of  Granada,  that  is,  the  rebel- 
MeTido7A'8  ^^^"  ^^  ^^^^  Moriscos  in  1565,  by  the  famous  Diego 
Wars  of       de  Mendoza,  was  published  posthumously  in  1610. 

ranaca.     j^  j^  placed  by  the  Spaniards  themselves  on  a  level 

with  the  most  renowned  of  the  ancients.      The  French  have 

now  their  first  general  historian,  Mezeray,  a  writer 

ezeray.  esteemed  for  his  lively  style  and  bold  sense,  but  little 
read,  of  course,  in  an  age  like  the  last  or  our  own,  which  have 
demanded  an  exactness  in  matter  of  fact,  and  an  extent  of 
English  historical  erudition,  which  was  formerly  unknown. 
historians,  "y^g  jjQ^y  began,  in  England,  to  cultivate  historical 
composition,  and  with  so  much  success,  that  the  present  period 
was  far  more  productive  of  such  works  as  deserve  remem- 
brance than  a  whole  century  that  next  followed.  But  the  most 
En'Tiish  considerable  of  these  have  already  been  mentioned. 
histories.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury's  History  of  Henry  VHI. 
ought  here  to  be  added  to  the  list,  as  a  book  of  good  authori- 
ty, relatively  at  least  to  any  that  preceded,  and  written  in  a 
manly  and  judicious  spirit.^  Camden's  Life  of  Elizabeth  is 
also,  a  solid  and  valuable  history.  Bacon's  Life  of  Henry 
VII.  is  something  more :  it  is  the  first  instance  in  our  lan- 
guage of  the  application  of  philosophy  to  reasoning  on  pubUc 
events  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients  and  the  Italians.  Praise 
upon  Henry  is  too  largely  bestowed :  but  it  was  in  the  nature 
of  Bacon  to  admire  too  much  a  crafty  and  selfish  policy ;  and 
he  tliouglit  also,  no  doubt,  that  so  near  an  ancestor  of  his  own 
Boveroign  should  not  be  treated  with  severe  impartiality. 

>  [Lord  Herbert's  Life  of  Ilenry  VIII.  he  wrote  any  part  is  not  clear.    Wood'l 

was  composed  with  great  assistance  from  Athenae  Oxonienses  (Bliss's  edition),  TOL 

Thomas    M.isters,    of    a    Gloucestershire  iii.  p.  79.  — 1853.] 
family,  who  collected  materials :  whether 
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Section  V. 

On  the  General  State  of  Literature. 

37.  Of  the  Italian  and  other  Continental  universities,  we 
ftave  little  to  say  beyond  what  may  be  collected  from  universi- 
tlic  general  tenor  of  this  literary  history,  that  they  '"^• 
contributed  little  to  those  departments  of  knowledge  to  which 
we  have  paid  most  attention,  and,  adhering  pertinaciously  to 
their  ancient  studies,  were  left  behind  in  the  advance  of  the 
human  mind.  They  were,  indeed,  not  less  crowded  with 
scholars  than  before,  being  the  necessary  and  prescribed  road 
to  lucrative  professions.  In  theology,  law,  and  medicine, — 
Bciences  the  two  former  of  which,  at  least,  did  not  claim  to  be 
progressive,  —  they  might  sustain  a  respectable  posture :  in 
philosophy,  and  even  in  polite  letters,  they  were  less  promi- 
nent. 

38.  The  English  universities  are,  in  one  point  of  view,  very 
diffei-ent  from  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  Their  podieian 
great  endowments  created  a  resident  class,  neither  i^**"*''^ 
teachers  nor  students,  who  might  devote  an  unbroken 
leisure  to  learning  with  the  advantage  of  that  command  of 
books  which  no  other  course  of  life  could  have  afforded.  It 
is  true  that  in  no  age  has  the  number  of  tiiese  been  great; 
but  the  diligence  of  a  few  is  enough  to  cast  a  veil  over  the 
laziness  of  many.  The  century  began  with  an  extraordinary 
piece  of  fortune  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  w^iich  formed  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  whatever  it  may  since  have  been,  one 
great  cause  of  her  literary  distinction.  Sir  Thomas  Bodley, 
with  a  munificence  which  has  rendered  his  name  more  immor- 
tal than  the  foundation  of  a  family  could  have  done,  bestowed 
on  the  university  a  library  collected  by  him  at  great  cost, 
building  a  magnificent  room  for  its  reception,  and  bequeathed 
large  funds  for  its  increase.  The  building  was  completed  in 
1606;  and  Casaubon  has,  very  shortly  afterwards,  given  such 
an  account  of  the  univei-sity  itself,  as  well  as  of  the  Bodleian 
Library,  as  will  perhaps  be  interesting  to  the  reader,  though  it 
contains  some  of  those  mistakes  into  which  a  stranger  is  apt 
to  fall. 

39.   "  I  wrote  you  word,"  he  says  in  July,  1613,  to  one  of 
VUL.  ui.  28 
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his  correspondents,  ''  a  month  since,  that  I  was  going  to  Ox- 
,  ford  in  order  to  visit  that  university  and  its  library, 
account  of  of  whicli  I  had  heard  much.  Every  thing  proved  be- 
Oxford.  yond  my  expectation.  The  colleges  are  numerous, 
most  of  them  very  rich.  The  revenues  of  these  colleges  main- 
tain above  two  thousand  students,  generally  of  respectable 
parentage,  and  some  even  of  the  first  nobility ;  for  what  we 
call  the  habits  of  pedagogues  {pcedagogica  vitce  ratio)  is  not 
found  in  these  English  colleges.  Learning  is  here  cultivated 
in  a  liberal  style  ;  the  heads  of  houses  live  handsomely,  even 
splendidly,  like  men  of  rank.  Some  of  them  can  spend  ten 
thousand  livres  [about  £1,000  at  that  time,  if  I  mistake  not] 
by  the  year.  I  much  approved  the  mode  in  which  pecuniary 
concerns  are  kept  distinct  from  the  business  of  learning.* 
Many  still  are  found,  who  emulate  the  liberality  of  their 
predecessors.  Hence  new  buildings  rise  every  day ;  even 
some  new  colleges  are  raised  from  the  foundation  ;  some  are 
enlarged,  such  as  that  of  Merton,  over  which  Saville  presides, 
and  several  more.  There  is  one  begun  by  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
which,  if  it  should  be  completed,  will  be  worthy  of  the  greatest 
admiration.  But  he  left  at  his  death  many  buildings,  which 
he  had  begun,  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  which  no  one 
expects  to  see  complete.  None  of  the  colleges,  however, 
atti-acted  me  so  much  as  the  Bodleian  Library,  a  work 
rather  for  a  king  than  a  private  man.  It  is  certain  that 
Bodley,  living  or  dead,  must  have  expended  200,000  livres 
on  that  building.  The  ground-plot  is  the  figure  of  the  let- 
ter T.  The  part  which  represents  the  perpendicular  stem 
was  formerly  built  by  some  prince,  and  is  very  handsome : 
the  rest  was  added  by  Bodley  with  no  less  magnificence. 
In  the  lower  part  is  a  divinity  school,  to  which  perhaps 
nothing  in  Euro2:)e  is  comparable.  It  is  vaulted  with  pecu- 
liar skill.  Tiie  upper  story  is  the  library  itself,  very  well 
built,  and  fitted  with  an  immense  quantity  of  books.  Do 
not  imagine  that  such  plenty  of  manuscripts  can  be  found 
here  as  in  the  Ro}^al  Libraiy  (of  Paris)  :  there  are  not 
a  few  manuscripts  in  England,  but  nothing  to  what  the 
.king  possesses.  But  the  number  of  printed  books  is  won- 
derful, and  increasing  every  year  ;  for  Bodley  has  be- 
queathed a  considerable  revenue  for  that  purpose.     As  long 

'  "  Kos  Btudiosorum  et  rationes  separatse  sunt,  quod  valde  probayL"     I  han 
given  th«  trauehition  which  seemed  best  \  but  I  ma^  be  niist^iKfin. 
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as  I  remained  at  Oxford,  I  passed  whole  days  in  the 
library ;  for  books  cannot  be  taken  out,  but  the  library  is 
open  to  all  scholai'S  for  seven  or  eight  hours  every  day. 
You  might  always  see,  therefore,  many  of  these  gi-eedily 
enjoying  the  banquet  prepared  for  them,  which  gave  me  no 
small  pleasure."  ^ 

40.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Selden,  and  above  all,  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  greatly  improved  the  Bodleian  Library.  It 
became,  especially  through  the  munificence  of  that  prelate, 
extremely  rich  in  Oriental  manuscripts.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham  presented  a  collection  made  by  Erpenius  to  the 
public  library  at  Cambridge,  which,  though  far  behind  that 
of  the  sister  univei-sity,  was  enriched  by  many  donations,  and 
became  very  considerable.  Usher  formed  the  library  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Dublin ;  an  university  founded  on  the  English 
model,  with  noble  revenues,  and  a  corporate  body  of  lellows 
and  scholars  to  enjoy  them. 

41.  A  catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  Library  was  published  by 
James  in  1G20.     It  contains  about  20,000  articles.  cataJoKue 
Of  these,  no  great  number  are  in  English,  and  such  of  Bodleian 
as  there  are  chiefly  of  a  later  date  than  the  year  ''  "^^^ 

1 600 :  Bodley,  perhaps,  had  been  rather  negligent  of  poetry 
and  plays.  The  editor  observes,  that  there  were  in  the  library 
three  or  four  thousand  volumes  in  modern  languages.  This 
catalogue  is  not  classed,  but  alphabetical ;  which  James  men- 
tions as  something  new,  remarking  at  the  same  time  the 
difficulty  of  classification,  and  that  in  the  German  catalogues 
we  find  grammars  entered  under  the  head  of  philosophy. 
One  published  by  Draud,  Bibliotheca  Classica,  sive  Cata- 
logus  Officinalis,  Frankfort,  1625,  is  hardly  worth  mention. 
It  professes  to  be  a  general  list  of  printed  books  ;  but,  as  the 
number  seems  to  be  not  more  than  30,000,  all  in  Latin,  it 
must  be  very  defective.  About  two-fifths  of  the  whole  are 
theological.  A  catalogue  of  the  library  of  Sion  College, 
founded  in  1631,  was  printed  in  1650:  it  contains  eight  or 
nine  thousand  volumes.^ 

42.  The  library  of  Leyden  had  been  founded  by  the  first 
Prince  of  Orange.     Scaliger  bequeathed  his  own  to  continental 
it;  and  it  obtained  the  Oriental  manuscripts  of  Golius.  libraries. 
A  catalogue  had  been  printed  by  Peter  Bertius  as  early  as 
1597.^     Many  public  and  private  libraries  either  now  began 

*  Casaub.  Epist.  899.       *  In  Mufec  Britannico.       *  Jugler,  Uist.  Litteraria,  o.  8 
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to  be  formed  in  France,  or  received  j^reat  accessions ;  among 
the  latter,  those  of  the  historian  De  Thou,  and  the  president 
Seguier.'  No  German  library,  after  that  of  Vienna,  had 
been  so  considerable  as  one  fonned  in  the  couree  of  seve- 
ral ages  by  the  Electors  Palatine  at  Heidelberg.  It  con- 
tained many  rare  manuscripts.  On  the  capture  of  the  city 
by  Tilly  in  1622,  he  sent  a  number  of  these  to  Rome;  and 
they  long  continued  to  sleep  in  the  recesses  of  the  Vatican. 
Napoleon,  emulous  of  such  a  precedent,  obtained  thirty-eight 
of  the  Heidelberg  manuscripts  by  the  Treaty  of  Tolentino, 
which  were  transmitted  to  Paris.  On  the  restitution  of  these 
in  1815,  it  was  justly  thought  that  prescription  was  not  to  be 
pleaded  by  Rome  for  the  rest  of  the  plunder,  especially  when 
she  was  recovering  what  she  had  lost  by  the  same  right  of 
spoliation  ;  and  the  whole  collection  has  been  replaced  in  the 
library  of  Heidelberg. 

43.  The  Italian  academies  have  been  often  represented  as 
Italian  partaking  in  the  alleged  decline  of  literary  spirit  dur- 
academies.  jng  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Nor  is 
this  reproacli  a  new  one.  Boccalini,  after  the  commencement 
of  this  period,  tells  us  that  these  institutions  once  so  famous 
had  fallen  into  decay ;  their  ardent  zeal  in  literary  exercises 
and  discussions  having  abated  by  time,  so  that,  while  they 
had  once  been  frequented  by  private  men,  and  esteemed  by 
princes,  they  were  now  abandoned  and  despised  by  all. 
They  petition  Apollo,  therefore,  in  a  chapter  of  his  Rag- 
guagli  di  Parnasso,  for  a  reform.  But  the  god  replies,  that 
all  tilings  have  their  old  age  and  decay,  and  as  nothing  can 
prevent  the  neatest  pair  of  slippers  from  wearing  out,  so 
nothing  can  rescue  academies  from  a  similar  lot ;  hence  he 
can  only  advise  them  to  suppress  the  worst,  and  to  supply 
their  places  by  others.^  If  only  such  a  counsel  were  required, 
the  institution  of  academies  in  general  would  not  perish. 
And,  in  fact,  we  really  find  that  while  some  societies  of  this 
class  came  to  nothing,  as  is  always  the  case  with  self-consti- 
tuted bodies,  the  seventeenth  century  had  births  of  its  own  to 
boast,  not  inferior  to  the  older  progeny  of  the  last  age.  The 
Academy  of  Humorists  at  Rome  was  one  of  these.  It  arose 
casually  at  the  marriage  of  a  young  nobleman  of  the  Mancini 
family,  and  took  the  same  line  as  many  have  done,  reciting 
verses   and    discourses,   or    occasionally   representing   plays. 

*  bugler,  Hist.  Litteraria  c.  8.  *  Ragg.  xriii.  o.  1. 
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The  tragedy  of  Demetrius,  by  Rocco,  one  of  this  academy, 
is  reckoned  among  the  best  of  the  age.  The  Apatisti  of  Flo- 
rence took  their  name  from  Fioretti,  who  had  assumed  the 
appellation  of  Udeno  Nisielo,  Academico  Apatista.  The 
Rozzi  of  Siena,  whom  the  government  had  suppressed  in 
1568,  revived  again  in  1G05,  and  rivalled  another  society  of 
the  same  city,  the  Intronati.  The  former  especially  dedicated 
their  time  to  pastoral  in  the  rustic  dialect  {commedia  rusti- 
cale),  a  species  of  dramatic  writing  that  might  amuse  at  the 
moment,  and  was  designed  for  no  other  end,  though  several  of 
these  farces  are  extant.^ 

44.  The  Academy  Delia  Crusca,  which  had  more  solid 
objects  for  the  advantage  of  letters  in  view,  has  been 
mentioned  in  another  place.  But  that  of  the  Lincei, 
founded  by  Frederic  Cesi,  stands  upon  a  higher  ground  than 
any  of  the  rest.  This  young  man  was  born  at  Rome  in  1 585, 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Acqua  Sparta,  a  father  and  a  family 
known  only  for  their  pride  and  ignorance.  But  nature  had 
created  in  Cesi  a  philosophic  mind :  in  conjunction  with  a  few 
of  similar  dispositions,  he  gave  his  entire  regard  to  science, 
and  projected  himself,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  an  academy, 
that  is,  a  private  association  of  friends  for  intellectual  pur- 
suits, which,  with  reference  to  their  desire  of  piercing  with 
acute  discernment  into  the  depths  of  truth,  he  denominated 
the  Lynxes.  Their  device  was  that  animal,  with  its  eyes 
turned  towards  heaven,  and  tearing  a  Cerbei-us  with  its  claws  ; 
thus  intimating  that  they  were  prepared  for  war  against  error 
and  falsehood.  The  church,  always  suspicious,  and  inclined 
to  make  common  cause  with  all  established  tenets,  gave  them 
some  trouble,  though  neither  theology  nor  politics  entered 
into  their  scheme.  This  embraced,  as  in  their  academies, 
poetry  and  elegant  literature  ;  but  physical  science  was  thtnr 
peculiar  object.  Porta,  Galileo,  Colonna,  and  many  other 
distinguished  men,  both  of  Italy  and  the  Transalpine  coun- 
tries, were  enrolled  among  the  Lynxes ;  and  Cesi  is  said  to 
have  framed  rather  a  visionary  plan  of  a  general  combination 
of  philosophers,  in  the  manner  of  the  Pythagoreans,  which 
should  extend  itself  to  every  part  of  Europe.  The  constitu- 
tions of  this  imaginary  order  were  even  published  in  1624: 
they  are  such  as  could  not  have  been  realized,  but,  from  the 
organization  and  secrecy  that  seem  to  have  been  their  elc- 

1  Salfi,  Tol.  xU. 
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merits,  might  not  improbably  have  drawn  down  a  prosecution 
upon  themselves,  or  even  rendered  the  name  of  philosophy 
obnoxious.  Cesi  died  in  1630  ;  and  his  Academy  of  Lynxes 
did  not  long  survive  tlie  loss  of  their  chief.* 

45.  The  tide  of  public  opinion  had  hitherto  set  regularly  in 

one  dii-ection  ;  ancient  times,  ancient  learning,  ancient 
for^ontl-*  wisdom  and  virtue,  were  regarded  with  unqualified 
quity  di-      veneration ;    the  very  course  of  nature  was  hardly 

beheved  to  be  the  same,  and  a  common  degeneracy 
was  thought  to  have  overspread  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants. 
This  had  been  at  its  height  in  the  first  century  after  the 
revival  of  letters ;  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  past,  always 
current  with  the  old,  who  affect  to  dictate  the  maxims  of 
experience,  conspiring  Avith  the  genuine  lustre  of  classical 
literature  and  ancient  history,  which  dazzled  the  youthful 
scholar.  But  this  aristocracy  of  learning  was  now  assailed 
by  a  new  power  which  had  risen  up  in  sufficient  strength  to 
dispute  the  pre-eminence.  We,  said  Bacon,  are  the  true 
ancients :  what  we  call  the  antiquity  of  the  world  was  but  its 
infancy.  This  thought,  equally  just  and  brilliant,  was  caught 
up  and  echoed  by  many :  it  will  be  repeatedly  found  in  later 
works.  It  became  a  question  whether  the  moderns  had  not 
really  left  behind  their  progenitors ;  and  though  it  has  been 
hinted,  that  a  dwarf  on  a  giant's  shoulders  sees  farther  than 
the  giant,  this  is,  in  one  sense,  to  concede  the  point  in  dispute.^ 

46.  Tassoni  was  one  of  the  fii'st  who  combated  the  estab- 
lished prejudice  by  maintaining  that  modern  times  are  not 
inferior  to  ancient :  it  well  became  his  intrepid  disposition.'' 
But  Lancilotti,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  and  member  of  several 
academies,  pursued  this  subject  in  an  elaborate  work,  intended 
to  prove,  —  first,  that  the  world  was  neither  morally  worse  nor 
more  afflicted  by  calamities  than  it  had  been ;  secondly,  that 
the  intellectual  abilities  of  mankind  had  not  degenerated.  It 
bears  the  general  title,  L'Hoggidi,  To- Day ;  and  is  through- 
out a  ridicule  of  those  whom  he  calls  Hoggidiani,  perpetual 
declaimers  against  the  present  state  of  things.  He  is  a  very 
copious  and  learned  writer,  and  no  friend  to  antiquity ;  each 
cliapter  being  entitled  Disinganno,  and  intended  to  remove 

'  Salfi,  xi.  102 ;  TiraboRchi,  xi.  42,  243.  in  nostros  usus  conversis  ac^icere  aliquid, 

-  "Ac    queuiailnioduin    pygmajus   hu-  non  supercilia  tollere,  aut  parvi  facere,  qui 

moris  gigantis  insidens  longius  quam  gigas  antenos  fuerunt,  debemus."  —  Oyprianua^ 

prospicere,  neque  tainen  se  gigante  inajo-  Vita  Campanelise,  p.  15. 

rem  habere  aut  sibi  multum  tribuere  po-        ^  gaifl,  xi.  381. 

test,  ita  uoa  veterum  laboribua  vigiliisque 
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some  false  prejudice.  The  first  part  of  this  work  appeared  in  ^ 
1623;  the  second,  after  the  author's  death,  not  till  1658. 
Lancilotti  wrote  another  book,  with  somewhat  a  similar  object, 
entitled  Fai'falloni  degl'  Antichi  Istorici,  and  designed  to  turn 
the  ancient  historians  into  ridicule ;  with  a  good  deal  of 
pleasantry,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  stories  which  no  one  in 
his  time  would  have  believed.  The  same  ground  was  taken 
soon  afterwards  by  an  English  divine,  George  Hakewill,  in 
liis  Apology,  or  Declaration  of  the  Power  and  Providence  of 
God  in  the  Government  of  the  World,  published  in  1627. 
This  is  designed  to  prove,  that  there  is  not  that  perpetual  and 
universal  decay  in  nature  which  many  suppose.  It  is  an 
elaborate  refutation  of  many  absurd  notions  which  seem  to 
have  prevailed  ;  some  believing  that  even  physical  nature,  the 
sun  and  stai's,  the  earth  and  waters,  were  the  worse  for  wear. 
A  greater  number  thought  this  true  of  man :  his  age,  his  size, 
his  strength,  his  powers  of  mind,  were  all  supposed  to  have 
been  deteriorated.  HakewiU  patiently  and  learnedly  refuted 
all  this.  The  moral  character  of  antiquity  he  shows  to  be 
much  exaggerated,  animadverting  especially  on  the  Romans. 
The  most  remarkable,  and  certainly  the  most  disputable, 
chapters  are  those  which  relate  to  the  literary  merits  of 
ancient  and  modern  times.  He  seems  to  be  one  of  the  first 
who  ventured  to  put  in  a  claim  for  the  latter.  In  this  he 
anticipates  Wotton,  who  had  more  to  say.  Hakewill  goes 
much  too  far  in  calling  Sidney's  Arcadia  "  nothing  inferior  to 
the  choicest  piece  among  the  ancients  ; "  and  even  thinks  "  he 
should  not  much  wrong  Virgil  by  matching  him  with  Du 
Bartas."  The  learning  shown  in  this  treatise  is  very  exten- 
sive ;  but  Hakewill  has  no  taste,  and  cannot  perceive  any  real 
superiority  in  the  ancients.  Compared  with  Lancilotti,  he  is 
much  inferior  in  liveliness,  perhaps  even  in  learning ;  but  I 
have  not  observed  that  he  has  borrowed  any  thing  from  the 
Italian,  whose  publication  was  but  four  years  earlier. 

47.  Browne's  Inquiry  into  Vulgar  Errors  displays  a  great 
deal  of  erudition,  but  scarcely  raises  a  high  notion   „        , 
of  Browne  himself  as  a  philosopher,  or  of  the  state  of    vuigar 
physical  knowledge  in  England.     The  errors  he  in-  ^''^"• 
dicates  are  such  as  none  but  illiterate  persons,  we  should  think, 
were  likely  to  hold  ;  and  I  believe  that  few  on  the  Continent, 
so  late  as  1646,  would  have  required  to  have  them  exploded 
with  such  an  ostentation  of  proof.     Who  did  not  know  that 
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the  phoenix  is  a  fable  ?  Browne  was  where  the  learned  in 
Europe  had  been  seventy  years  before,  and  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  those  who  saturate  their  minds  with  bad  books 
till  they  have  little  room  for  any  thing  new  that  is  better.  A 
man  of  so  much  credulity  and  such  an  irregular  imagination 
as  Browne  was  almost  sure  to  believe  in  witchcraft  and  all 
sorts  of  spiritual  agencies.  In  no  respect  did  he  go  in 
advance  of  his  age,  unless  we  make  an  exception  for  liis 
declaration  against  persecution.  He  seems  to  have  been  fond 
of  those  trifling  questions  which  the  bad  taste  of  the  school- 
men and  their  contemporaries  introduced ;  as  whether  a  man 
has  fewer  ribs  than  a  woman,  whether  Adam  and  P^ve  had 
navels,  whether  Methusaleh  was  the  oldest  man ;  the  prob- 
lems of  children  put  to  adults.  With  a  strong  curiosity  and 
a  real  love  of  truth,  Browne  is  a  striking  instance  of  a  merely 
empirical  mind :  he  is  at  sea  with  sails  and  a  rudder,  but 
without  a  compass  or  log-book ;  and  has  so  little  notion  of 
any  laws  of  nature,  or  of  any  inductive  reasoning  either  as 
to  efficient  or  final  causes,  that  he  never  seems  to  judge  any 
thing  to  be  true  or  false  except  by  experiment. 

48.  In  concluding  our  review  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we 
Life  and  Selected  Pinelli,  as  a  single  model  of  the  literary 
eharacterof  character,  which,  lovinjr  and  encouraging  knowledge, 
eiresc.  jg  ygj.  ^^^  little  distinguished  by  any  writings  to  fall 
naturally  within  the  general  subject  of  these  volumes.  The 
period  which  we  now  bring  to  a  close  will  furnish  us  with  a 
much  more  considerable  instance.  Nicolas  Peiresc  was  born 
in  1580,  of  an  ancient  family  in  Provence,  which  had  for  some 
generations  held  judicial  offices  in  the  Parliament  of  Aix. 
An  extraordinary  thirst  for  every  kind  of  knowledge  charac- 
terized Peiresc  from  his  eailiest  youth  ;  and  being  of  a  weak 
CYDnstitution  as  well  as  ample  fortune,  though  he  retained, 
like  his  family,  an  honorable  post  in  the  parliament,  his  time 
was  principally  devoted  to  the  multifarious  pursuits  of  an 
enlightened  scholar.  Like  Pinelli,  he  delighted  in  the  rari- 
ties of  art  and  antiquity ;  but  his  own  superior  genius,  and 
the  vocation  of  that  age  towards  science,  led  him  on  to  a  far 
more  extensive  field  of  inquiry.  We  have  the  life  of  Peiresc 
written  by  his  countryman  and  intimate  fi'iend  Gassendi ;  and 
no  one  who  has  any  sympathy  with  science  or  with  a  noble 
character  will  read  it  without  pleasure.  Few  books,  indeed, 
of  that  period  are  more  full  of  casual  infonnation. 
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49.  Peiresc  travelled  much  in  the  early  part  of  his  life: 
lie  was  at  Rome  in  1600,  and  came  to  England  and  Holland 
in  1606.  The  hard  drinking,  even  of  our  learned  men,' 
disconcerted  his  southern  stomach ;  but  he  was  repaid  by  the 
society  of  Camden,  Saville,  and  Cotton.  The  king  received 
Peiresc  courteously,  and  he  was  present  at  the  opening  of 
parliament.  On  returning  to  his  native  province,  he  began  to 
form  his  extensive  collections  of  marbles  and  medals,  but 
especially  of  natural  history  in  every  line.  He  was,  perhaps, 
the  first  who  observed  the  structure  of  zoophytes,  though  he 
seems  not  to  have  suspected  their  animal  nature.  Petrifac- 
tions occupied  much  of  his  time ;  and  he  framed  a  theory  of 
them  which  Gassendi  explains  at  length,  but  which,  as  might 
be  expected,  is  not  the  truth.  ^  Botany  was  among  his  favor- 
ite studies ;  and  Europe  owes  to  him,  according  to  Gassendi, 
the  Indian  jessamine,  the  gourd  of  Mecca,  the  real  Egyptian 
papyrus,  which  is  not  that  described  by  Prosper  Alpinus. 
He  first  planted  ginger,  as  well  as  many  other  Oriental  plants, 
in  an  European  garden,  and  also  the  cocoa-nut,  from  which, 
however,  he  could  not  obtain  fruit. 

50.  Peiresc  was  not  less  devoted  to  astronomy :  he  had  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  discoveries  of  Galileo  than  he  set  himself 
to  procure  a  telescope,  and  had,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  1610,  the  pleasure  of  observing  the  moons  of  Jupiter. 
It  even  occurred  to  him  that  these  might  serve  to  ascertain 
the  longitude,  though  he  did  not  follow  up  the  idea.  Galileo 
indeed,  with  a  still  more  inventive  mind,  and  with  more  of 
mathematics,  seems  to  have  stood  in  the  way  of  Peiresc.  He 
took,  as  far  as  appears,  no  great  pains  to  publish  his  re- 
searches ;  contenting  himself  with  the  intercourse  of  literary 
men  who  passed  near  him,  or  with  whom  he  could  maintain 
correspondence.  Several  discoveries  are  ascribed  to  him  by 
Gassendi :  of  their  originality  I  cannot  venture  to  decide. 
"  From  his  retreat,"  says  another  biographer,  "  Peiresc  gave 
more  encouragement  to  letters  than  any  prince,  more  even 
than  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  who,  some  time  afterwards, 
founded  the  French  Academy.  Worthy  to  have  been  called 
by  Bayle  the  attorney-general  of  literature,  he  kept  always  on 
the  level  of  progressive  science,  published  manuscripts  at  hia 
own  expense,  followed  the  labors  of  the  learned  throughout 
Europe,  and  gave  them  an  active  impulse  by  his  ovra  aid." 

t  Qassendi,  Vita  Peirescii,  p  51.  •  P.  147. 
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Scaliger,  Salmasius,  Holstenius,  Kircher,  Mersenne,  Grotius, 
Valois,  are  but  some  of  the  great  names  of  Europe  whom  he 
assisted  by  various  kinds  of  liberality.^  He  published  nothing 
himself;  but  some  of  his  letters  have  been  collected. 

51.  The  character  of  Peirese  was  amiable  and  unreserved 
among  his  friends ;  but  he  was  too  much  absorbed  in  the  love 
of  knowledge  for  insipid  conversation.  For  the  same  reason, 
his  biographer  informs  us,  he  disliked  the  society  of  women, 
gaining  notliing  valuable  from  the  trifles  and  scandal  upon 
which  alone  they  could  converse.^  Possibly  the  society  of 
both  sexes  at  Aix,  in  the  age  of  Peirese,  was  such  as,  with  no 
excessive  fastidiousness,  he  might  avoid.  In  his  eagerness 
for  new  truths,  he  became  somewhat  credulous ;  an  error  not 
perhaps  easy  to  be  avoided,  while  the  accumulation  of  facts 
proceeded  more  rapidly  than  the  ascertainment  of  natural 
laws.  But,  for  a  genuine  liberality  of  mind  and  extensive 
attainments  in  knowledge,  very  few  can  be  compared  to 
Peirese ;  nor,  among  those  who  have  resembled  liim  in  this 
employment  of  wealth  and  leisure,  do  I  know  that  any  names 
have  descended  to  posterity  with  equal  lustre,  except  our  two 
countrymen  of  the  next  generation,  who  approached  so  nearly 
to  his  character  and  course  of  life,  —  Boyle  and  Evelyn. 

>  Biogr.  Universelle.  *  Qassendi,  p.  219. 
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PART  IV. 


ON  TIIE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  SECOND  HALF  OF  THK 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HISTORY  OP  ANCIENT  LITERATURE  IN  EUROPE,   FROM  1650  TO  17W. 

Section  I. 

Vutcb  Scholars  —  Jesuit  and  Jansenist  Philologers  —  Delphin  Editions  — 
French  Scholars  —  English   Scholars  —  lientley. 

1.    The  death  of  Salmasius,  about  the  beginning  of  this 
period,  left  a  chasm  in  critical  literature  which  no  james 
one  was  equal  to  fill.     35ut  the  nearest  to  this  giant   Frederic 

-  -  ^  urouoTins* 

of  philology  was  James  Frederic  Gronovius,  a  na- 
tive of  Hamburg,  but  drawn,  like  several  more  of  his  coun- 
trymen, to  the  universities  of  Holland,  the  peculiarly  learned 
state  of  Europe  through  the  seventeenth  century.  The  prin- 
cipal laboi-s  of  Gronovius  were  those  of  correcting  the  text 
of  Latin  writers :  in  Greek  we  find  very  little  due  to  him.' 
His  notes  form  an  useful  and  considerable  part  of  those  which 
are  collected  in  what  are  generally  styled  the  Variorum  edi- 
tions, published,  chiefly  after  16G0,  by  the  Dutch  booksellera 

>  Balllet,  Critiques  Grammairiens,  n.  548;  Blount ;  Biogr.  Univ. 
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These  contain  selections  from  the  oliler  critics,  some  of  them, 
especially  tliose  firet  edited,  indiiferently  made,  and  often 
mutilated ;  others  with  more  attention  to  preserve  entire  the 
original  notes.  These,  however,  are  for  the  most  j)art  only 
critical,  as  if  explanatory  observations  were  below  the  notice 
of  an  editor ;  though,  as  Le  Clerc  says,  those  of  IManutius  on 
Cicero's  epistles  cost  him  much  more  time  than  modern  edi- 
tors have  given  to  their  conjectures.^  In  general,  the  Vario- 
rum editions  were  not  greatly  prized,  with  the  exception  of 
those  by  the  two  Gronovii  and  Graevius.^ 

2.  The  place  of  the  elder  Gronovius,  in  the  latter  part  of 
James  this  present  period,  was  filled  by  his  son.  James 
Gronovius.  Qronovius,  by  indefatigable  labor,  and  by  a  greater 
number  of  editions  which  bear  liis  name,  may  be  reckoned,  if 
not  a  greater  philologer,  one  not  less  celebrated  than  Ids 
father.  He  was  at  least  a  better  Gi'eek  critic ;  and  in  this 
language,  though  far  below  those  who  were  about  to  arise, 
and  who  did  in  fact  eclipse  him  long  before  his  death,  —  Bent- 
ley  and  Burman,  —  he  kept  a  high  place  for  several 
years.^     Graevius,  another  German,  whom  the  Dutch 

universities  had  attracted  and  retained,  conti-ibuted  to  the  Va- 
riorum editions,  chiefly  those  of  Latin  authors,  an  erudition  not 
less  copious  than  that  of  any  contemporary  scholar. 

3.  The  philological  character  of  Gerard  Vossius  himself, 
Isaac  if  we  might  believe  some  partial  testimonies,  fell 
Vossius.  short  of  that  of  his  son  Isaac ;  whose  observations 
on  Pomponius  Mela,  and  an  edition  of  Catullus,  did  him 
extraordinary  credit,  and  have  placed  him  among  the  first 
philoiogers  of  this  age.  He  was  of  a  more  lively  genius,  and 
perhaps  hardly  less  erudition,  than  his  father,  but  with  a  para- 
doxical judgment,  and  has  certainly  rendered  much  less 
service  to  letters."*  Another  son  of  a  great  father,  Nicolas 
Heinsius,  has  by  none  been  placed  on  a  level  with  him ;  but 
his  editions  of  Prudentius  and  Claudian  are  better  than  any 
that  had  preceded  them. 

4.  Germany  fell  lower  and  lower  in  classical  literature. 
Decline  of  A  Writer  as  late  as  1714  complains,  that  only  mod- 
Gei-man       em  books  of  Latin  were  taught  in  the  schools,  and 

™'"^*      that   the   students   in   the   universities  despised  all 

>  Parrhasiana,  I.  233. 

2  A  list  of  the  Variorum  editions  will  be  found  in  Baillet,  Critiques  Gnuninairiona. 
D   604. 

*  Baillet,  n  648 ;  Niceron,  ii.  177.  *  Niceron,  yol.  xiii. 
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grammatical  learning.  The  study  "  not  of  our  own  language, 
which  we  entirely  neglect,  but  of  French,"  he  reckons  among 
the  causes  of  this  decay  in  ancient  learning :  the  French 
translations  of  the  classics  led  many  to  imagine  that  the  origi- 
nal could  be  dispensed  with.'  Ezekiel  Spanheim,  ^ 
envoy  from  the  court  of  Brandenburg  to  that  of 
Louis  XIV.,  was  a  distinguished  exception :  his  edition  of  Ju- 
lian, and  his  notes  on  several  other  writers,  attest  an  extensive 
learning,  which  has  still  preserved  his  name  in  honor.  As 
the  century  drew  nigh  to  its  close,  Germany  began  to  revive : 
a  few  men  of  real  philological  learning,  especially  Fabricius, 
appeared  as  heralds  of  those  greater  names  which  adorn  her 
literary  annals  in  the  next  age. 

5.  The  Jesuits  had  long  been  conspicuously  the  classical 
scholars  of  France ;  in  their  colleges  the  purest  and  jgg„it  p^j. 
most  elegant  Latinity  was  supposed  to  be  found ;  leges  in 
they  had  early  cultivated  these  graces  of  literature,  "^^^^ 
while  all  polite  writing  was  confined  to  the  Latin  language, 
and  they  still  preserved  them  in  its  comparative  disuse.  "Tlie 
Jesuits,"  Huet  says,  "  write  and  speak  Latin  well ;  but  their 
style  is  almost  always  too  rhetorical.  This  is  owing  to  their 
keeping  regencies  [an  usual  phrase  for  academical  exercises] 
from  their  early  youth,  which  causes  them  to  speak  inces- 
santly in  public,  and  become  accustomed  to  a  sustained  and 
polished  style,  above  the  tone  of  common  subjects."^  Jou- 
vancy,  whose  Latin  orations  were  published  in  1700,  has  had  no 
equal,  if  we  may  trust  a  panegyrist,  since  Maffei  and  Muretus.'^ 

6.  The  Jansenists  appeared  ready  at  one  time  to  wrest  this 
palm  from  their  inveteiate  foes.  Lancelot  threw  port-Royai 
some  additional  lustre  round  Port  Royal  by  the  writers: 
Latin  and  Greek  grammars,  which  are  more  fre- 
quently called  by  the  name  of  that  famous  cloister  than  by 
his  own.  Both  were  received  with  great  approbation  in  the 
French  schools,  except,  I  suppose,  where  the  Jesuits  predomi- 
nated ;  and  their  reputation  lasted  for  many  yeare.  They 
were  never  so  popular,  though  well  known,  in  this  country. 
"The  public,"  says  Baillet  of  the  Greek  grammar,  which  is 
rather  the  more  eminent  of  the  two,  "bears  witness  that 
nothing  of  its  kind  has  been  more  finished.  The  order  is 
clear  and  concise.     We  find  in  it  many  remarks,  both  judi 

»  Burckhardt,  De  Linguae  Latinae  hodie  neglect®  Causis  Oratio,  p.  Si 
*  Uuetiana,  p.  71.  '  Eiogr  Univ 
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(•ions  and  important  for'  the  full  knowleclge  of  the  language. 
Though  Lancelot  has  chiefly  followed  Caninius,  Sylbnrgius, 
Sanctius,  and  Vossius,  his  arrangement  is  new,  and  he  has 
selected  what  is  most  valuable  in  their  works."  ^  In  fact,  he 
professes  to  advance  nothing  of  his  own,  being  more  indehted, 
he  says,  to  Caninius  than  to  any  one  else.  The  method  of 
Clenardus  he  disapproves,  and  thinks  that  of  Ramus  intri- 
cate. He  adopts  the  division  into  three  declensions  ;  but  his 
notions  of  the  proper  meaning  of  the  tenses  are  strangely  con- 
fused and  erroneous.  Several  other  mistakes  of  an  obvious 
nature,  as  we  should  now  say,  will  occur  in  his  syntax ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  the  Port-Royal  Grammar  does  not  give  us  a 
high  idea  of  the  critical  knowledge  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
as  to  the  more  difficult  language  of  antiquity. 

7.  The  Latin,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  so  minutely  and 
i^-itin  laboriously  studied,  that  little  more  than  gleanings 
grammars:  after  a  great  harvest  could  be  obtained.     The  Aris- 

enzoiuus.  j^j^j.^j^^g  ^f  Vossius,  and  his  other  grammatical  works, 
though  partly  not  published  till  this  period,  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  last  volume.  Perizonius,  a  professor  at  Fra- 
neker,  and  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  learned  of  this 
age,  published  a  good  edition  of  the  Minerva  of  Sanctius  in 
1687.  This  celebrated  grammar  had  become  very  scarce,  as 
well  as  that  of  Scioppius,  which  contained  nothing  but  remarks 
upon  Sanctius.  Perizonius  combined  the  two  with  notes 
more  ample  than  those  of  Scioppius,  and  more  bold  in  dif- 
fering from  the  Spanish  grammai'ian. 

8.  K  other  editions  of  the  classical  authors  have  been  pre- 
Deiphin  fcrred  by  critics,  none,  at  least  of  this  period,  have 
editious.  been  more  celebrated  than  those  which  Louis  XIV., 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Duke  de  JNIontausier,  caused  to  be 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Dauphin.  The  object  in  view 
was  to  elucidate  the  Latin  writers,  both  by  a  continual  gloss 
in  the  margin,  and  by  such  notes  as  should  bring  a  copious 
mass  of  aucieni  learning  to  bear  on  the  explanation,  not  of 
the  more  difficult  passages  alone,  but  of  all  those  in  which  an 
ordinary  reader  might  i-equire  some  aid.  The  former  of  these 
is  less  useful  and  less  satisfactorily  executed  than  the  latter : 
as  for  the  notes,  it  must  be  owned,  that,  with  much  that  is 
Bupertluous  even  to  toleraljle  scholars,  they  bring  together  a 
great  deal  of  very  serviceable  illustration.      The  choice  of 

>  BaiUet,  n.  714 
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autliors  as  well  as  of  editors  was  referred  to  ITuet,  who  fixed 
the  number  of  the  former  at  forty.  The  idea  of  an  index,  on 
a  more  extensive  plan  than  in  any  earlier  editions,  was  also 
due  to  Huet,  who  had  designed  to  fuse  those  of  each  work 
into  one  more  general,  as  a  standing  histoi-ical  analysis  of  the 
Latin  language.^  These  editions  are  of  very  unequal  merit, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  number  of  persons  employed ; 
a  list  of  whom  will  be  found  in  Baillet.^ 

9.  Tanaquil  Faber,  thus  better  known  than  by  his  real 
name,  Tanneguy  le  Fevre,  a  man  learned,  animated,  j^  ^^.^^ 
not  fearing  the  reproach  of  paradox,  acquired  a  con-  and  the 
sideraVde  name  among  French  critics  by  several  edi-  ^'®'*- 
tions,  as  well  as  by  other  writings  in  philology.  But  none 
of  his  literary  productions  were  so  celebrated  as  his  daughter, 
Anne  Le  Fevre,  afterwards  Madame  Dacier.  The  knowledge 
6f  Greek,  though  once  not  very  uncommon  in  a  woman,  had 
become  prodigious  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and,  when 
this  distinguished  lady  taught  Homer  and  Sappho  to  speak 
French  prose,  she  appeared  a  phoenix  in  the  eyes  of  her 
countrymen.  She  was  undoubtedly  a  pei-son  of  very  rare 
talents  and  estimable  character :  her  translations  are  numer- 
ous, and  reputed  to  be  correct,  though  Niceron  has  observed 
that  she  did  not  raise  Homer  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  were 
not  prejudiced  in  his  favor;^  Her  husband  was  a  scholar  of 
kindred  mind  and  the  same  pursuits.  Their  union  was  face- 
tiously called  the  wedding  of  Latin  and  Greek.  But  each 
of  this  learned  couple  was  skilled  in  both  languages.  Dacier 
was  a  great  translator :  his  Horace  is  perhaps  the  best  known 
of  his  vei'sions ;  but  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle  have  done  him 
most  honor.  The  Daciers  had  to  fight  the  battle  of  anti- 
quity against  a  generation  both  ignorant  and  vain-glorious, 
yet  keen-sighted  in  the  detection  of  blemishes,  and  disposed 
to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  fathers,  who  had  been  tramj)led 
upon  by  pedants,  with  the  help  of  a  new  pedantry,  that  of  the 
court  and  the  mode.  With  great  learning,  they  had  a  com- 
petent share  of  good  sense,  but  not  perhaps  a  suiRciently 
discerning  taste,  or  liveliness  enough  of  style,  to  maintain 
a  cause  that  had  so  many  prejudices  of  the  world  now  enlisted 
against  it.* 

'  Hiietiana,  p.  92.  have  been  mentioned  as  the  e/iff-r/'ctin-re 

'  Critiques  Grammairif-ns,  n.  605.  of  one   whom   Bentley   calls  faminaritm 

'  [It  hiis  been  remarkod,  that  her  edition  (Joecisxima. — 1847-J 

of  Callimachus,  '.t  itU  critical  notes,  ought  to  <  Baillet ;  NiueroD,  vol.  iii. ;  Bibliothequt 
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10.  Henry  Valols  might  have  been  mentioned  before  for 
Henry  Va-  ^"'^  edition  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  in  1 636,  which 
l^'s-  .  established  his  philological  reputation.  Many  other 
ofdfcavof  works  in  the  same  line  of  criticism  followed.  He 
learning.  jg  among  the  great  ornaments  of  learning  in  this 
period.  Nor  was  France  destitute  of  others  that  did  her 
bonor.  Coteller,  it  is  said,  deserved  by  his  knowledge  of  Greek 
to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  great  scholars  of  fonner  times. 
Yet  there  seems  to  have  been  some  decline,  at  least  towards 
the  close  of  the  century,  in  that  prodigious  erudition  which 
had  distinguished  the  preceding  period.  "  For  we  know  no 
one,"  says  Le  Clerc,  about  1699,  "who  equals  in  learning, 
in  diligence,  and  in  the  quantity  of  his  works,  the  Scaligers, 
tlje  Lipsii,  the  Casaubons,  the  Salmasii,  the  Meursii,  the 
Vossii,  the  Seldens,  the  Gronovii,  and  many  more  of  former 
times."  ^  Though  perhaps  in  this  reflection  there  was  some,- 
thing  of  the  customaiy  bias  against  the  present  generation, 
we  must  own  that  the  writings  of  scholars  were  less  massive, 
and  consequently  gave  less  apparent  evidence  of  industry, 
than  formerly.  But  in  classical  philology,  at  least,  a  better 
day  was  about  to  arise ;  and  the  first  omen  of  it  came  from 
a  country  not  yet  much  known  in  that  literature. 

11.  It  has  been  observed  in  a  former  passage,  that,  while 
En"-iish  England  was  very  far  from  wanting  men  of  extensive 
learning:      erudition,  slie  had  not  been  at  all  eminent  in  ancient 

^^°^  '  or  classical  literature.  The  proof  which  the  absence 
of  critical  writings,  or  even  of  any  respectable  editions,  fur- 
nishes, appears  weiglity ;  nor  can  it  be  repelled  by  sufficient 
testimony.  In  the  middle  of  the  century,  James  Duport,  Greek 
professor  at  Cambridge,  deserves  hc>nor  by  standing  almost 
alone.  "  He  appears,"  says  a  late  biographer,  "  to  have  been 
the  main  instrument  by  which  literature  was  upheld  in  this 
university  during  the  civil  disturbances  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  and,  though  little  known  at  present,  he  enjoyed  a.i 
almost  transcendent  reputation  for  a  great  length  of  time 
among  his  contemporaries  as  well  as  in  the  generation  whicli 
immediately  succeeded."  ^  Duport,  however,  has  little  claim 
to  this  reputation,  except  by  translations  of  the  writings  of 

Universelle,  x.  295,  xxii.  176,  xxiv.  241,  nombre  des  savans  d'HoIlande.     11  n'est 

201 ;  Biogr.  Univ.  plus  dans  ce  pai.s-li  des  gens  faits  comnie 

'  Parrhasiana,  vol.  i.  p.225.     "Jeviens  Jos.  Scaliger,  BauJius,  Ueiusius,  Salma- 

d'apprendre,"  says  Charles  fatin  in  one  of  sins,  et  Grotius."  —  p.  582. 

his  letters,  "  (jne  M   Oronovius  est  mort  2  Museum  Criticum,  vol.  ii.  p.  672  (by 

frlieyden.    II  restoit  presque  tout  soul  du  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol). 
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Solomon,  the  Book  of  Job,  and  the.  Vsalms,  into  Greek  hexa- 
meters ;  concerning  which  his  biograplier  gently  intimates, 
that  "  his  notions  of  versification  were  not  formed  in  a  se- 
vere or  critical  school;"  and  by  what  has  certainly  been 
more  esteemed,  his  Homeri  Gnoraologia,  which  Le  Clerc  and 
Bishop  Monk  agree  to  praise,  as  very  useful  to  the  student 
of  Homer.  Duport  gave  also  some  lectures  on  Theophrastns 
al)out  1G56,  which  were  afterwards  published  in  Needham's 
edition  of  that  author.  "  In  these,"  says  Le  Clerc,  "  he 
explains  words  with  much  exactness,  and  so  as  to  show  that 
he  understood  the  analogy  of  the  language."  ^  "  They  are, 
upon  the  whole,  calculated,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
"  to  give  no  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  state  of  Greek  learn- 
ing in  the  university  at  that  memorable  crisis." 

12.  It  cannot  be  fairly  said,  that  our  universities  declined 
in  general  learning  under  the  usurpation  of  Crom-  q^^^  ^^^ 
well.  Tliey  contained,  on  the  contrary,  more  extra-  much 
ordinary  men  than  in  any  earlier  period,  but  not 
generally  well  affected  to  the  predominant  power.  Greek, 
however,  seems  not  much  to  have  flourished,  even  immediately 
after  the  Restoration.  Barrow,  who  was  chosen  Greek  pro- 
fessor in  1G60,  complains  that  no  one  attended  his  lectures. 
"  I  sit  like  an  Attic  owl,"  he  says,  "  driven  out  from  the  so- 
ciety of  all  other  birds."  ^  According  indeed  to  the  scheme  of 
study  retained  from  a  more  barbarous  age,  no  knowledge 
of  tlie  Greek  language  appears  to  have  been  required  from 
tlie  students,  as  necessaiy  for  their  degrees.  And  if  we  may 
believe  a  satirical  writer  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  but  one 
whoso  satire  had  great  circulation  and  was  not  taxed  with 
falsehood,  the  general  state  of  education,  both  in  the  schools 
and  universities,  was  as  narrow,  pedantic,  and  unprofitable  as 
can  be  conceived.^ 

13.  We  were   not,  nevertheless,  destitute   of  men   distin- 
guished for  critical  skill,  even   from  the   commencement  of 

*  Bibliotheque  Choisie.  xxv.  18.  about  1630  consisted  of  logic,  ethics,  natu- 

*  See  a  biographical  memoir  of  Barrow  ral    philosophy,    and    mathematics:    the 

?refixed  to  Hughes's  edition  of  his  works,  latter  branch   of  knowledge,   which   waa 

'his  contains  a  sketch  of  studies  pursued  destined  subsequently  to   take  the   lead, 

in  the  University  of  Cambridge  from  the  and  almost  swallow  up  the  rest,  had  then 

twelfth  to  the  seventeenth  century,  brief  but  recently  become  an   object  of  much 

indeed,  but  such  as  I  should   have  been  aftention."  —  Monk's  Life  of  JJentley,  p.  6. 

glad  to  have  seen  before.  —  p.  62.     No  al-  — 1842.] 

teration  in  the  statutes,   so  far  as   they  3  Eachard's  Grounds  and  Occasions  of 

related  to  study,  wa.s  made  after  the  time  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy.     This  little 

of  Henry  VIII.  or  Edward  VI.  trivct  wiis  published  in  1670,   aud   wenl 

("  The  studies  of  the  Cambridge  schools  through  ten  editions  by  1696. 
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this  pcrlofl.  The  first  was  a  very  learned  divine,  Thomas 
Gataker's  Gataker,  one  wliora  a  foreign  writer  has  phiced 
ciuiius  and  among  the  six  Protestants  most  conspicuous,  in  hig 

Antoninus.    •      ■■  j.     £•        j       j.-l       ^  i*  tt-       rr 

judgment,  tor  depth  ot  readmg.  His  Cmnus,  sive 
Adversaria  Miscellanea,  published  in  1651,  to  which  a  longer 
work,  entitled  Adversaria  Posthuma,  is  subjoined  in  later 
editions,  may  be  introduced  here  ;  since,  among  a  I'ar  greater 
number  of  scriptural  explanations,  both  of  these  miscellanies 
contain  many  relating  to  profane  antiquity.  He  claims  a 
higher  place  for  his  edition  of  Marcus  Antoninus  the  next 
year.  Tliis  is  the  earliest  edition,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  of 
any  classical  writer  published  in  England  with  original  anno- 
tations. Those  of  Gataker  evince  a  very  copious  learning; 
and  the  edition  is  still,  perhaps,  reckoned  the  best  that  has 
been  given  of  this  author. 

14.  Thomas  Stanley,  author  of  the  History  of  Ancient 
Stanley's  Philosophy,  undertook  a  more  difficult  task,  and 
-sischyius.  g^ye  jj^  iQQg  hjg  celebrated  edition  of  iEschylus. 
It  was,  as  every  one  has  admitted,  by  far  superior  to  any 
that  had  preceded  it ;  nor  can  Stanley's  real  praise  be  effaced, 
though  it  may  be  diminished,  by  an  unfortunate  charge  that 
has  4)een  brought  against  him,  of  having  appropriated  to  him- 
self the  conjectures,  most  of  them  unpublished,  of  Casaubon, 
Dorat,  and  Scaliger,  to  the  number  of  at  least  three  hun- 
dred emendations  of  the  text.  It  will  hardly  be  reckoned 
a  proof  of  our  nationality,  that  a  living  English  scholar  was 
the  first  to  detect  and  announce  this  plagiarism  of  a  critic, 
in  whom  we  had  been  accustomed  to  take  pride,  from  these 
foreigners.'  After  these  plumes  have  been  withdra^vn,  Stan- 
ley's ^schylus  will  remain  a  great  monument  of  critical 
learning. 

15.  JMeric  Casaubon  by  his  notes  on  Persius,  Antoninus, 
other  Ene-  ^^^  Diogenes  Laertius  ;  Pearson  by  those  on  the  last 
giish  puiio-  authoi".  Gale  on  lamblichus.  Price  on  Apuleius, 
ogera.  Hudson  by  his  editions  of  Thucydides  and  Josephus, 
Potter  by  that  of  Lycophron,  Baxter  of  Anacreon,  —  attested 
the  progress  of  classical  learning  in  a  soil  so  well  fitted  to 
give  it  nourishment.  The  same  William  Baxter  published 
the  first  grammar,  not  quite  elementary,  which  had  appeared 
in  England,  entitled  De  Analogia,  seu  Arte  Latinae  Linguaa 

1  Edinburgh  Review,  xix.  494 ;  Museum  Criticum,  ii.  498  (both  by  the  Bishop  of 
London). 
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Connnentarius.  It  rohites  principally  to  etymology,  and  to 
the  deduction  of  the  different  jiarts  of  the  verb  from  a  stem, 
whidi  he  cou(;eives  to  be  the  imperative  mood.  Baxter  was 
a  man  of  some  ability,  but,  in  the  style  of  critics,  offensively 
contemptuous  towards  his  brethren  of  the  craft. 

16.  We  must  hasten  to  the  greatest  of  English  critics  in 
this,  or  possibly  any  other  age,  —  Richard  Bentley.   Bgntiey  • 
His  first  book  was  the  epistle  to  Mill,  subjoined  to   iii.-<  epistie 
the  latter's  edition  of  the  chronicle  of  John  Malala, 

a  Greek  writer  of  the  Lower  Empire.^  In  a  desultory  and 
almost  garrulous  strain,  Bentley  pours  foi'th  an  immense  store 
of  novel  learning  and  of  acute  criticism,  especially  on  his  fa 
vorite  subject,  which  was  destined  to  become  lus  glory,  —  the 
scattered  relics  of  the  ancient  di-amatists.  The  style  of  Bent- 
ley, always  terse  and  lively,  sometimes  humorous  and  dryly 
sarcastic,  whether  he  wrote  in  Latin  or  in  English,  could  not 
but  augment  the  admiration  which  his  learning  chiUlenged. 
Grtevius  and  Spanheim  pronounced  him  the  rising  star  of 
British  literature ;  and  a  correspondence  with  the  former 
began  in  1G'J2,  wliich  continued  in  uubi'oken  friendship  tiU 
his  death. 

17.  But  the  rare  qualities  of  Bentley  were  more  abundantly 
displayed,  and  before  the  eyes  of  a  more  numerous  Dissertation 
tribunal,  in  his  famous  dissertation  on  the  epistles  °^  Pij-i'^ns. 
ascribed  to  Phalaris.  This  was  provoked,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  a  few  lines  of  eulogy  on  these  epistle?  by  Sir  William 
Temple,  who  pretended  to  find  in  them  indubitable  marks  of 
authenticity.  Bentley,  in  a  dissertation  subjoined  to  Wotton's 
Eeflections  on  Modern  and  Ancient  Learning,  gave  tolerably 
conclusive  proofs  of  the  contrary.  A  young  man  of  higli 
family  and  respectable  learning,  Charles  Boyle,  had  published 
an  <3dition  of  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  with  some  reflection  on 
Bentley  for  personal  inciviUty ;  a  charge  which  he  seems  to 
have  satisfactorily  disproved.  Bentley  animadverted  on  tliis 
in  liis  dissertation.  Boyle,  the  next  year,  with  the  assistance 
of  some  leading  men  at  Oxford,  Aldrich,  King,  and  Atterbury, 
published  his  Examination  of  Bentley's  Dissertation  on  Pha- 
liiris;    a   book   generally  called,  in   familiar   brevity,  Boyle 

1  [I  am  indebted   to  Mr.  Dyce  for  re-  deed,  appear  to  have  been  written  by  John 

minding  me,  that  Jlill  only  superintended  Gregor\ ,  wlioin  Bishop  Monk  calls  "  a  man 

the  puVilication   of  Malala;    the   prolego-  of  prodigious   leaminj^,"  not   long  befora 

nieua  having  been  written  by  Hody.  the  the  Civil  War.     See  a  full  account  of  this 

notes  and  Latin  translation  by  OhiIuie:id,  edition  of  Malala  iu  Life  of  Bentluy,  i.  25.' 

in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.    Ilie  notes,  iu-  — 1S17.J 
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against  Bentley.*  The  Cambridge  gi.ant  of  criticism  replied 
in  an  answer  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Bentley  against 
Boyle.  It  was  the  first  great  literary  war  that  had  been 
waged  in  fl^ngland ;  and,  like  that  of  Troy,  it  has  still  the  pre- 
rogative of  being  remembered,  after  the  Epistles  of  Phalaria 
are  almost  as  much  Ijuried  as  the  walls  of  Troy  itself.  Both 
combatants  were  skilful  in  wielding  the  sword :  the  arms  of 
Boyle,  in  Swift's  language,  were  given  him  by  all  the  gods ; 
but  his  antagonist  stood  forward  in  no  such  figurative  strength, 
master  of  a  learning  to  which  nothing  parallel  had  been 
known  in  England,  and  that  directed  by  an  understanding 
prompt,  discriminating,  not  idly  sceptical,  but  still  farther 
removed  from  trust  in  authority,  sagacious  in  perceiving  cor- 
ruptions of  language,  and  ingenious,  at  the  least,  in  removing 
them ;  with  a  style  rapid,  concise,  amusing,  and  superior  to 
Boyle  in  that  which  he  had  chiefly  to  boast,  a  sarcastic  wit.^ 

18.  It  may  now  seem  extraordinary  to  us,  even  without 
looking  at  the  anachronisms  or  similar  errors  which  Bentley 
has  exposed,  that  any  one  should  be  deceived  by  the  Epistles 
of  Phalaris.  The  rhetorical  commonplaces,  the  cold  declama- 
tion of  the  sophist,  the  care  to  please  the  reader,  the  absence 
of  that  simplicity  with  which  a  man  who  has  never  known 
restraint  in  disguising  his  thoughts  or  choosing  his  words  is 
sure  to  express  himself,  strike  us  in  the  pretended  letters  of 
this  buskined  tyrant,  the  Icon  Basilice  of  the  ancient  woi'ld. 
But  this  was  doubtless  thought  evidence  of  their  authenticity 
by  many  who  might  say,  as  others  have  done,  in  a  happy  vein 
of  metaphor,  that  they  seemed  "  not  written  with  a  pen,  but 
with  a  sceptre."  The  argument  from  the  use  of  the  common 
dialect  by  a  Sicilian  tyrant,  contemporary  with  Pythagoras,  is 
of  itself  conclusive,  and  would  leave  no  doubt  in  the  present 
day. 

1  "  The  principal  share  in  the  under-  that  of  school-boys,  and  not  always  suffl- 
taking  fell  to  the  lot  of  Atterbury  :  this  cient  to  preserve  them  from  distressing  mis- 
was  suspected  at  the  time,  and  has  since  takes.  But  profound  liter.iture  was  at  that 
been  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  pub-  period  confined  to  few,  while  wit  and  rail- 
lication  of  a  letter  of  his  to  Boyle." —  lery  found  numerous  and  eager  readers. 
Monk's  Life  of  Bentley,  p.  C9.  It  maybe  doubtful  whether  Busby  him- 

2  "  In  point  of  cla.ssical  learning,  the  self,  by  whom  every  one  of  the  confede- 
joint  stock  of  the  confederacy  bore  no  pro-  rated  band  had  been  educated,  possessed 
portion  to  that  of  Bentley  :  their  acquaint-  knowledge  which  would  have  qualified 
anee  witli  several  of  the  books  upon  which  him  to  enter  the  lists  in  sudi  a  contro- 
they  comment  appears  only  to  liave  begun  versy." — Monk's  Bentley,  p.  69.  War- 
upon  that  occasion,  and  sometimes  they  burton  has  justly  said,  that  Bentley  by  his 
are  indebted  for  their  knowledge  of  them  wit  foiled  the  Oxford  men  a*  their  owa 
to   their  adversary ;    compared   with   his  weapons. 

buuudluati    erudition,  their    learning  was 
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19.  "It  may  be  remarked,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
*  that  a  scholar  at  that  time  possessed  neither  the 
aids  nor  the  encouragements  which  are  now  presented  tages  of°' 
to  smooth  the  paths  of  literature.  The  Q;rammars  of  scholars  in 
the  Latm  and  Greek  languages  were  imperfectly  and 
erroneously  taught;  and  the  critical  scholar  must  have  felt 
severely  the  absence  of  sufficient  indexes,  particularly  of  the 
voluminous  scholiasts,  grammarians,  and  later  writers  of 
Gi'eece,  in  the  examination  of  which  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  a  life  might  be  consumed.  Bentley,  relying  upon  his 
own  exertions  and  the  resources  of  his  own  mind,  pursued  an 
original  path  of  criticism,  in  which  the  intuitive  quickness  and 
subtilty  of  his  genius  qualified  him  to  excel.  In  the  faculty 
of  memory,  so  important  for  such  pursuits,  he  has  himself 
candidly  declared  that  he  wjis  not  particularly  gifted.  Conse- 
quently he  practised  throughout  life  the  precaution  of  noting 
in  the  margin  of  his  books  the  suggestions  and  conjectures 
which  rushed  into  his  mind  during  their  perusal.  To  this 
habit  of  laying  up  materials  in  store,  we  may  partly  attribute 
the  surprising  rapidity  with  which  some  of  his  most  important 
works  were  completed.  He  was  also  at  the  trouble  of  con- 
structing for  his  own  use  indexes  of  authors  quoted  by  the 
principal  scholiasts,  by  Eustathius  and  other  ancient  commen- 
tators, of  a  nature  similar  to  those  afterwards  published  by 
Fabricius  in  his  Bibliotheca  Graeca ;  which  latter  were  the 
produce  of  the  joint  labor  of  various  hands."  ^ 


Sect.  U.  —  On  Antiquities. 

Qraevius  and  Gronovius  —  Fabretti  —  Numismatic  Writers  —  Chronology. 

20.  The  two  most  industrious  scholars  of  their  time,  Gne- 
vius  and  Gronovius,  collected  into  one  body  such  of 
Ihe  numerous  treatises  on   Roman  and  Greek  an-  oneWus" 
tiquities  as  they  thought  most  worthy  of  preserva-  ^°'^"*". 
tion  in  an  uniform  and  accessible  work.    These  form 
the   Thesaurus  Antiquitatum    Romanarum,  by   Grasvius,  in 
twelve  volumes ;  the  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Gr»ecarum,  hy 

I  Monk's  Life  of  Bentley,  p.  12. 
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Gronovius,  in  thirteen  volumes ;  the  former  published  in  1694^ 
the  first  volumes  of  the  latter  in  1697.  They  comprehend 
many  of  the  labors  of  the  older  antiquaries  already  comme- 
morated from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  that  of  the  sev  en- 
teenth  century,  and  some  also  of  a  later  date.  Among  these, 
in  the  collection  of  Grajvius,  are  a  treatise  of  Albert  Eubens, 
son  of  the  great  painter,  on  the  dress  of  the  Romans,  particu- 
larly the  laticlave  (Antwerp,  1GG5),  the  enlarged  edition  of 
Octavius  Ferrarius  on  the  same  subject,  several  treatises  by 
Spaiiheim  and  Ursatus,  and  the  Roma  Autica  of  Nardini, 
published  in  IGCG.  Gronovius  gave  a  place  in  his  twelfth 
volume  (1702)  to  the  very  recent  work  of  a  young  Englisli- 
man,  Potter's  Antiquities,  which  the  author,  at  the  request  of 
the  veteran  antiquary,  had  so  much  enlarged,  that  the  Latm 
translation  in  Gronovius  is  nearly  double  in  length  the  first 
edition  of  the  English.^  The  warm  eulogies  of  Gronovius 
attest  the  merit  of  this  celebrated  work.  Potter  was  but 
twenty-three  years  of  age :  he  had  of  course  availed  himself 
of  the  writings  of  Meursius,  but  he  has  also  contributed  to 
supersede  them.  It  hiis  been  said,  tliat  he  is  less  exact  in 
attending  to  the  difference  of  times  and  places  than  our  finer 
criticism  requires.- 

21.  Bellori,  in  a  long  list  of  antiquarian  writings,  Faloonieri 
in  several  more,  especially  his  Inscrii)tiones  Athleti- 
caj,  maintained  the  honor  of  Italy  in  this  province, 
so  justly  claimed  as  her  own.'  But  no  one  has  been  account- 
ed equal  to  Raphael  Fabretti,  by  judges  so  competent  as 
Maffei,  Gravina,  Fabroni,  and  Visconti.''  His  diligence  in 
collecting  inscriptions  was  only  surpassed  by  his  sagacity 
in  explaining  them ;  and  his  authority  has  been  preferred  to 
that  of  any  other  antiquary.^  His  time  was  spent  in  delving 
among  ruins  and  vaults  to  explore  the  subterranean  treasures 
of  Latiuni :  no  heat  nor  cold  nor  rain,  nor  badness  of  road, 
could  deter  him  fi-om  these  solitary  peregrinations.  Yet  the 
glory  of  Fabretti  must  be  partly  shared  with  his  horse.  This 
wise  and  faithful  animal,  named  Marco  Polo,  had  acquired,  it 
is  said,  the  habit  of  standing  still,  and  as  it  were  pointing, 
when  he  came  near  an  antiquity ;  his  master  candidly  owning 

1  The  first  edition  of  Potter's  Antiqui-     very  favorable  biographers, — Fabroni    in 
tics  was  published  in  16i>7  and  lUyS.  Vitae  Italorum,  vol.  vi.  ;  and  Viscouti,  iu 

2  Biofjr.  Univ.  the  Biographic  Uiiiverselle. 

3  Salfl,  vol.  xi.  p.  364.  ^  fabroni,  p.  187 ;  Biogr.  Univ. 
*  Fabretti's  life  has  been  written  by  two 
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that  several  things  which  would  have  escaped  him  had  been 
detected  by  the  antiquarian  quadruped.^  Fabretti's  principal 
works  are  three  dissertations  on  the  Roman  aqueducts,  and 
one  on  the  Trajan  column.  Little,  says  Fabroni,  was  known 
before  about  the  Roman  galleys  or  their  naval  affairs  in  gene 
ral.^  Fabretti  was  the  first  who  reduced  lapidary  remains 
into  classes,  and  arranged  them  so  as  to  illustrate  each  other ; 
a  method,  says  one  of  his  most  distinguished  successors,  which 
has  laid  the  foundations  of  the  science.^  A  profusion  of 
collateral  learning  is  mingled  with  the  main  stream  of  all  hia 
investigations. 

22.  No  one  had  ever  come  to  the  study  of  medals  with 
such  stores  of  erudition  as  Ezekiel  Spanheim.     The 
earlier  writers  on  the  subject,  Vico,  Erizzo,  Ange-   matics': 
loni,  were  not  comparable  to  him,  and  had   rather   l^yf*^*^^' 
dwelt  on  the  genuineness  or  rarity  of  coins  than  on 

their  usefulness  in  illustrating  history.  Spanheim's  Disserta- 
tions on  the  Use  of  Medals,  the  second  impi'oved  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  1671,  first  connected  them  with  the  most 
profound  and  critical  research  into  antiquity.*  Vaillant,  tra- 
velling into  the  Levant,  brought  home  great  treasures  of 
Greek  coinage,  especially  those  of  the  SeleucidcB  ;  at  once 
enriching  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  and  establishing  histori- 
cal truth.  Medallic  evidence,  in  fact,  may  be  reckoned 
among  those  checks  upon  the  negligence  of  historians,  that, 
having  been  retrieved  by  industrious  antiquaries,  have  created 
a  cautious  and  discerning  spirit  which  has  been  exercised  in 
later  times  upon  facts,  and  which,  beginning  in  scepticism, 
passes  onward  to  a  more  rational,  and  therefore  more  secure, 
conviction  of  what  can  fairly  be  proved.  Jobert,  in  1692, 
consolidated  the  researches  of  Spanheim,  Vaillant,  and  other 
numismatic  writers,  in  his  book  entitled  La  Science  des 
Medailles,  a  better  system  of  the  science  than  had  been  pub- 
lished.* 

23.  It  would,  of  course,  not  be  difficult  to  fill  these  pagea 
with  brief  notices  of  other  books  that  fall  within  the  chrcnoiogy : 
extensive    range   of  classical   antiquity.      But   we  Usher. 
have  no  space  for   more    than   a   mere   enumeration,  which 
would  give  little  satisfaction.     Chronology  has  received  some 

»  Fabroni,  p.  192  *  Bibl.  Choisie,  vol.  xxii. 
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attention  in  former  volumes.  Our  learned  Archbishop  Usher 
might  there  have  been  named,  since  the  first  part  of  his. 
Annals  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  goes  down  to  the  year 
of  the  world  3828,  was  published  in  1650.  The  second  part 
followed  in  1 654.  This  has  been  the  chronology  generally 
adopted  by  English  historians,  as  well  as  by  Bossuet,  Calmet, 
and  Rollin,  so  that  for  many  years  it  might  be  called  the 
orthodox  scheme  of  Europe.  No  former  annals  of  the  world 
had  been  so  exact  in  marking  dates,  and  collating  sacred 
history  with  profane.  It  was  therefore  exceedingly  conve- 
nient for  those,  who,  possessing  no  suthcient  leisure  or  learning 
for  these  inquiries,  might  very  reasonably  confide  in  such 
authority. 

24.    Usher,  like  Scaliger  and  Petavius,  had    strictly  con- 
_  formed  to  the  Hebrew  chronology  in  all  scriptural 

dates.  But  it  is  well  known  that  the  Septuagint, 
version,  and  also  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  differ  greatly 
fi-om  the  Hebrew  and  from  each  other ;  so  that  the  age  of  the 
world  has  nearly  2,000  years  more  antiquity  in  the  Greek 
than  in  the  original  text.  Jerome  had  followed  the  latter  in 
the  Vulgate ;  and,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  usual  to 
maintain  the  incorrupt  purity  of  the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  so 
that  when  Pezron,  in  his  Antiquite  des  Temps  devoilee,  1687, 
attempted  to  establish  the  Septuagint  chronology,  it  excited  a 
clamor  in  some  of  his  church,  as  derogatory  to  the  Vulgate 
translation.  Martianay  defended  the  received  chronology, 
and  the  system  of  Pezron  gained  little  favor  in  that  age.*  It 
has  since  become  more  popular,  chiefly  perhaps  on  account 
of  the  greater  latitude  it  gives  to  speculations  on  the  origin  of 
kingdoms  and  other  events  of  the  early  world,  which  are  cer- 
tainly somewhat  cramped  in  the  common  reckoning.  But  the 
Septuagint  chronology  is  not  free  from  its  own  difficulties,  and 
the  internal  evidence  seems  rather  against  its  having  been  the 
original.  Where  two  must  be  "vvrong,  it  is  possible  that  all 
three  may  be  so ;  and  the  most  judicious  inquirers  into  ancient 
liistory  have  of  late  been  coming  to  the  opinion,  that,  with 
certain  exceptions,  there  are  no  means  of  establishing  an 
entire  accuracy  in  dates  before  the  Olympiads.  While  much 
of  the  more  ancient  history  itself,  even  in  leading  and  impor- 
tant events,  is  so  precarious  as  must  be  acknowledged,  there 
can  be  little  confidence  in  chronological  schemes.     They  seem, 

^  Biogr.  Unir.,  arta.  "  Pezron  and  Martianay  ; "  Biblioth^ciue  Univ.,  xxiv.  103> 
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however,  to  be  veiy  seducing,  so  that  those  wlio  enter  upon 
the  subject  as  sceptics  become  behevei-s  in  their  own  theory. 

25.  Among  those  who  addressed  tlieir  attention  to  j)artieu- 
lar  portions  of  clironology,  Sir  John  Slarsham  ought 
to  be  mentioned.  In  his  Canon  Chronicus  ^gyptia- 
cus,  he  attempted,  as  the  learned  were  still  more  prone  than 
tluiy  are  now,  to  reconcile  conflicting  authorities  without 
rejecting  any.  He  is  said  to  have  first  started  the  ingenious 
idea,  that  the  Egyptian  dynasties,  stretching  to  such  immense 
antiquity,  were  not  successive,  but  colhiteral.*  Marsham  fell, 
like  many  others  after  him,  into  the  unfortunate  mistake  of 
confounding  Sesostris  with  Sesac.  But,  in  times  when  disco- 
veries that  Marsham  could  not  have  anticipated  were  yet  at  a 
distance,  he  is  extolled  by  most  of  those  who  had  labored,  by 
h(!l[)  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  writers  alone,  to  fix  ancient 
history  on  a  stable  foundation,  as  the  restorer  of  the  Egyptian 
mmaLj. 

>  Biogr.  BriUnnkw. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

HISTORY  OF  THEOLOQICAIi  LITERATURE  FROM  1650  TO  170O. 


Section  I. 

papal  Power  limited  by  the  Gallican  Church  —  Dupin  —  Fleury  —  Protestant  Contro- 
versy —  Bossuet  —  His  Assaults  on  Protestantism  —  Jansenism  —  Progress  of 
Arminianism  in  England  —  Trinitarian  Controversy  —  Defences  of  Christianity 
—  Pascal's  Thoughts  —  Toleration  —  Boyle  —  Locke  —  French  Sermons  —  And 
English  —  Other  Theological  Works. 

1.  It  has  been  observed  in  the  last  vohime,  that,  while 
Decline  of  kittle  OF  no  decline  could  be  perceived  in  the  genei*al 
Papal  Church  of  Rome  at  the   conclusion   of  that  period 

which  we  then  had  before  us,  yet  the  Papal  author- 
ity itself  had  lost  a  part  of  that  formidable  character,  which, 
through  the  Jesuits  and  especially  Bellarmin,  it  had  some 
years  before  assumed.  This  was  now  still  more  decidedly 
manifest :  the  temporal  power  over  kings  was  not,  certainly, 
renounced,  for  Rome  never  retracts  any  thing ;  nor  was  it 
perhaps  without  Italian  Jesuits  to  write  in  its  behalf:  but  the 
common  consent  of  nations  rejected  it  so  strenuously,  that 
on  no  occasion  has  it  been  brought  forward  by  any  accredited 
or  eminent  advocate.  There  was  also  a  growing  disposition 
to  control  the  court  of  Rome  :  the  treaty  of  Westplialia  was 
concluded  in  utter  disregard  of  her  protest.  But  such  mat- 
ters of  history  do  not  belong  to  us,  when  they  do  not  bear 
a  close  relation  to  the  warfare  of  the  pen.  Some  events 
there  were  which  have  had  a  reraai-kable  influence  on  the 
theological  literature  of  France,  and  indirectly  of  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

2.  Louis  XIV.,  more  arrogant,  in  his  earlier  life,  than 
Dispute  of  bigoted,  became  involved  in  a  contest  with  Inno- 
withVuili'  cent  XL,  by  a  piece  of  his  usual  despotism  and 
cent  XI.  contempt  of  his  subjects'  rights.  He  extended  in 
1673   the   ancient   prerogative,  called  the  regale,  by  which 
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the  king  enjoyed  the  revenues  of  vacant  bishoprics,  to  all  the 
kingdom,  though  many  sees  had  been  legally  exempt  from 
it.  Two  bishops  appealed  to  the  pope,  who  interfered  in 
their  favor  more  peremptorily  than  the  times  would  per- 
mit. Innocent,  it  is  but  just  to  say,  was  maintaining  the  fair 
rights  of  the  church,  rather  than  any  claim  of  his  own.  But 
the  dispute  took  at  length  a  different  form.  France  was  rich 
in  prelates  of  eminent  worth ;  and  among  such,  as  is  evident, 
the  Cisalpine  theories  had  never  lain  wholly  dormant  since 
the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle.  Louis  convened  the 
famous  assembly  of  the  Gallican  clergy  in  1682.  Bossuet, 
who  is  said  to  have  felt  some  apprehensions  lest  the  spirit  of 
resistance  should  become  one  of  rebellion,  was  appointed  to 
open  this  assembly ;  and  his  sermon  on  that  occasion  is  among 
his  most  splendid  works.  His  posture  was  indeed  magnifi- 
cent ;  he  stands  forward  not  so  much  the  minister  of  religion 
as  her  arbitrator ;  we  see  him  poise  in  his  hands  earth  and 
heaven,  and  draw  that  boundary  line  which  neither  was  to 
transgress;  he  speaks  the  language  of  reverential  love  towards 
the  mother-church,  that  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  fairest  of  her 
daughters  to  which  he  belongs,  conciliating  their  transient 
feud :  yet,  in  this  majestic  tone  which  he  assumes,  no  arrogance 
betrays  itself,  no  thought  of  himself  as  one  endowed  with 
transcendent  influence  ;  he  speaks  for  his  church,  and  yet  we 
feel  that  he  raises  himself  above  those  for  whom  he  speaks.* 

3.  Bossuet  was  finally  intrusted  with  di'awing  up  the  four 
articles,  which  the  assembly,  rather  at  the  instiga-  Fonmrti- 
tion  perhaps  of  Colbert  than  of  its  own  accord,  pro-  <=ie3  of  1082. 
mulgated  as  the  Gallican  Creed  on  the  limitations  of  Papal 
authority.  These  declare,  1.  That  kings  are  subject  to  no 
ecclesiastical  power  in  temporals,  nor  can  be  deposed  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  chiefs  of  the  church  ;  2.  That  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Constance  as  to  the  Papal  authority  are  in 
full  force,  and  ought  to  be  observed;  3.  That  this  authority 
can  only  be  exerted  in  conformity  with  the  canons  received  in 
the  Gallican  Church ;  4.  That  though  the  pope  has  the 
principal  share  in  determining  controversies  of  faith,  and 
his  decrees  extend  to  all  churches,  they  are  not  absolutely 
final,  unless  the  consent  of  the  Catholic  Church  be  super- 
added. It  appears  that  some  bishops  would  have  willingly 
used  stronger  language ;  but  Bossuet  foresaw  the  risk  of  an 

»  This  sermon  ^rill  be  found  in  (Euvres  de  Bossuet,  '  ol.  ix. 
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absolute  scbism.  Even  thus  the  Gallican  Church  af>proached 
so  nearly  to  it,  that,  the  pope  refusing  the  usual  bulls  to 
bishops  nominated  by  the  king  according  to  the  concordat, 
between  thirty  and  forty  sees  at  last  were  left  vacant.  No 
reconciliation  was  effected  till  1 693,  in  the  pontificate  of  Inno- 
cent XII.  It  is  to  be  observed,  whether  the  French  writers 
slur  this  over  or  not,  that  the  pope  gained  the  honors  of  war  ; 
the  bishops,  who  had  sat  in  the  assembly  of  1682,  writing 
separately  letters  which  have  the  appearance  of  regretting,  if 
not  retracting,  what  they  had  done.  These  were,  however, 
worded  with  intentional  equivocation  ;  and,  as  the  court  of 
Rome  yields  to  none  in  suspecting  the  subterfuges  of  words, 
it  is  plain  that  it  contented  itself  with  an  exterior  humiliation 
of  its  adversaries.  The  old  question  of  the  regale  was  tacitly 
settled ;  Louis  enjoyed  all  that  he  had  desired ;  and  Rome 
might  justly  think  herself  not  bound  to  fight  for  the  privileges 
of  those  who  had  made  her  so  bad  a  return.^ 

4.  The  doctrine  of  the  four  articles  gained  ground  perhaps 
Dm>inon  *"  ^^®  Church  of  France  through  a  work  of  great 
the  ancient  boldness,  and  deriving  authority  from  the  learning 
iscip  ine.  ^^^  judgment  of  its  author,  Dupin.  In  the  height 
of  the  contest,  while  many  were  considering  how  far  the  Gal- 
lican Church  might  dispense  with  the  institution  of  bishops 
at  Rome,  that  point  in  the  established  system  which  evidently 
secured  the  victory  to  their  antagonist,  in  the  year  1686,  he 
published  a  treatise  on  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  church. 
It  is  written  in  Latin,  which  he  probably  chose  as  less  obnox- 
ious than  his  own  language.  It  may  be  true,  which  I  cannot 
affirm  or  deny,  that  each  position  in  this  work  had  been 
advanced  before ;  but  the  general  tone  seems  undoubtedly 
more  adverse  to  the  Papal  supremacy  than  any  book  which 
could  have  come  from  a  man  of  reputed  orthodoxy.  It  tends, 
notwithstanding  a  few  necessary  admissions,  to  represent 
almost  all  that  can  be  called  power  or  jurisdiction  in  the  see 
of  Rome  as  acquired,  if  not  abusive,  and  would  leave,  in  a 
practical  sense,  no  real  pope  at  all ;  mere  primacy  being 
a  trifle,  and  even  the  right  of  interfering  by  admonition  be- 
ing of  no  great  value,  when  there  was  no  definite  obligation 
to  obey.     The  principle  of  Dupin  is,  that,  the  church  having 

*  I  hare  derived  most  of  this  account  prelates  in  1693.     But,  when  the  Roman 

ftrom   Bausset's   Life  of  Bossuet.   vol.   ii.  legions  had  passed  under  the  joke  at  th« 

B.)th  the  bishop  and  his  biograplicr  shuffle  Caudiiie  Forks,  they  were  ready  to  takt 

a  good  deal  about  the  letter  of  the  UalUcan  up  arms  again. 
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reached  her  perfection  in  the  fourth  century,  we  should  en- 
deavor, as  far  as  circumstances  will  admit,  to  restore  the 
discipline  of  that  age.  But,  even  in  the  Gallican  Church, 
it  has  generally  been  held  that  he  has  urged  his  argument 
farther  than  is  consistent  with  a  necessary  subordination  to 
Ronie.^ 

5.  In  the  same  year,  Dupin  published  the  first  volume  of 
a  more  celebrated  work,  his  Nouvelle  Bibliotheque  j,„pi„,g  j^. 
ies  Auteurs  Ecclesiastiques,  a  coraj)lete  history  of  cicsiasticai 
theological  literature,  at  least  within  the  limits  of  the  •^'""y- 
church,  which,  in  a  long  series  of  volumes,  he  finally  brought 
down  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  standard  work  of  that  kind  extant,  what- 
ever deficiencies  may  have  been  found  in  its  execution.  The 
immense  erudition  requisite  for  such  an  undertaking  must 
\aave  rendered  it  inevitable  to  take  some  things  at  second 
hand,  or  to  fall  into  some  errors  ;  and  we  may  add  otlier 
causes  less  necessary,  —  the  youth  of  the  writer  in  the  first 
folumes,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  appeared.  Integ- 
rity, love  of  truth,  and  moderation,  distinguisli  tliis  ecclesi- 
astical history,  perhaps  beyond  any  other.  Dupin  is  often 
near  the  frontier  of  orthodoxy ;  but  he  is  careful,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  jealous  Catholics,  not  quite  to  overstep  it.  This 
work  was  soon  translated  into  English,  and  furnished  a  large 
part  of  such  knowledge  on  the  subject  as  our  own  divines  pos- 
sessed. His  free  way  of  speaking,  however,  on  the  Roman 
supremacy  and  some  other  {joints,  excited  the  animadversion 
of  more  rigid  persons,  and  among  others  of  Bossuet,  who  stood 
on  his  own  vantage-ground,  ready  to  strike  on  every  side.  The 
most  impartial  critics  have  been  of  Dupin's  mind  ;  but  Bos- 
suet, like  all  dogmatic  champions  of  orthodoxy,  never  sought 
truth  by  an  analytical  process  of  investigation,  assuming  hia 
own  possession  of  it  as  an  axiom  in  the  controversy .- 

6.  Dupin  was  followed  a  few  years  afterwards  by  one  not 
his    superior   in    learning   and   candor    (though    deficient    in 

■neither),  but  in  skill  of  narration  and  beauty  of  style,  —  Claude 

1  Bibliotheque  Universelle,  vi.  109.  The  de  Bossuet.  vol.  xxx.  Dupin  seems  not 
book  is  very  clear,  concise,  and  learned,  to  have  held  the  superiority  of  bishops  to 
80  that  it  Is  worth  reading  through  by  priests y»rerfiiv'no,  which  provokes  tlio  pre- 
tlioso  who  would  understand  such  mat-  late  of  Jleaux.  •' Ces  grands  critiques  sont 
ters.  I  have  not  observed  that  it  is  much  pen  fivorables  aux  superiorites  ecclesias- 
quoted  by  English  writers.  tiques,  et  n'aiment  giiere  plus  cel.es  dos 

2  Bibliothijque  Universelle.  iii.  -33,  vii.  eveques  quo  celle  du  pape."—  p.  491 
i35,  xxii.  120 ;  Biogr.  UniTerselle :  CEuvrus 
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Fleuiy.  The  first  volume  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History  cama 
Fieury's  forth  in  1691  ;  but  a  part  only  of  the  long  series 
Ecciesiasti-  falls  witluH  tliis  century.  The  learning  of  Fleury 
s  ory.  j^^^  ijeen  said  to  be  frequently  not  original,  and  his 
prolixity  to  be  too  great  for  an  elementary  historian.  The 
former  ij  only  blamable  when  he  has  concealed  his  imme- 
diate authorities;  few  works  of  great  magnitude  have  been 
written  wholly  from  the  prime  sources ;  with  regard  to  his 
diifuseness,  it  is  very  convenient  to  those  who  want  access 
to  the  original  writers,  or  leisure  to  collate  them.  Fleury 
has  been  called  by  some,  credulous  and  uncritical ;  but  he 
is  esteemed  faitliful,  moderate,  and  more  respectful  or  cau- 
tious tlian  Dupin.  Yet  many  of  his  volumes  are  a  continual 
protest  against  the  vices  and  ambition  of  the  mediaeval  popes ; 
and  his  Ecclesiastical  History  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
causes  of  that  estrangement,  in  spirit  and  aifection,  from 
the  court  of  Rome,  which  leavens  the  theological  literature 
,of  France  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

7.  The  Dissertations  of  Fleury,  interspersed  with  his  His- 
iiis  Dis-  tory,  were  more  generally  read  and  more  conspicu- 
Kertations.  Q^giy  excellent.  Concise,  but  neither  dry  nor  super- 
ficial ;  luminous,  yet  appearing  simple ;  philosophical  without 
the  atfectation  of  profoundity,  seizing  all  that  is  most  essen- 
tial in  their  subject  without  the  tediousness  of  detail  or  the 
pedantry  of  quotation ;  written,  above  all,  with  that  clearness, 
that  ease,  that  unaifected  purity  of  taste,  which  belong  to  the 
French  style  of  that  best  age,  —  they  present  a  contrast  not 
only  to  the  inferior  writings  on  philosophical  history  with 
which  our  age  abounds,  but,  in  some  respects,  even  to  the 
best.  It  cannot  be  a  crime  that  these  Dissertations  contain 
a  good  deal,  which,  after  more  than  a  century's  labor  in  his- 
torical inquiry,  has  become  more  familiar  than  it  was. 

8.  The  French  Protestants,  notwithstanding  their  disarmed 
Protestant  Condition,  were  not,  I  apprehend,  much  oppressed 
controversy  under  Richclieu  and  Mazarin.    But,  soon  afterwards, 

an  eagerness  to  accelerate  what  was  taking  place 
through  natural  causes,  their  return  into  the  church,  brought 
on  a  series  of  harassing  edicts,  which  ended  in  the  revoca- 
tion of  that  of  Nantes.  During  this  time  they  were  assailed 
by  less  teri'ible  weapons,  yet  such  as  required  no  ordinary 
strength  to  resist,  the  polemical  writings  of  the  three  greatest 
men  in  tlie  church  of  France,  —  Nicole,  Arnauld,  and  Bossuet. 
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The  two  foiiner  were  desirous  to  efface  the  reproaches  of  an 
approximation  to  Calvinism,  and  of  a  disobedience  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  under  which  their  Jansenist  party  was  labor- 
ing. Nicole  began  with  a  small  treatise,  entitled  La  Pei-pe- 
tuite  de  la  Foi  de  I'Eglise  Catholique  touchant  I'Eucharistie, 
in  1664.  This  aimed  to  prove  that  the  tenet  of  transubstan- 
tiation  had  been  constant  in  the  church.  Claude,  the  most 
able  controvertist  among  the  French  Protestants,  replied  in 
the  next  year.  This  led  to  a  much  more  considerable  work 
by  Nicole  and  Arnauld  conjointly,  with  the  same  title  as  tlie 
former ;  nor  was  Claude  slow  in  combating  his  double-headed 
adversary.  Nicole  is  said  to  have  written  the  greater  portion 
of  this  second  treatise,  though  it  commonly  bears  the  name  of 
his  more  illustrious  colleague.^ 

9.  Both  Arnauld  and  Nicole  were  eclipsed  by  the  most 
distinguished  and  successful  advocate  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  Bossuet.  His  Exposition  de  la  Foi  Catho-  Exposition 
lique  was  written  in  1668,  for  the  use  of  two  brothers  ^!j[tu'^°'*° 
of  the  Dangeau  family ;  but  having  been  communi- 
cated to  Turenne,  the  most  eminent  Protestant  that  remained 
in  France,  it  contributed  much  to  his  conversion.  It  was 
published  in  1671  ;  and,  though  enlarged  from  the  first  sketch, 
does  not  exceed  eighty  pages  in  octavo.  Nothing  can  be 
more  precise,  more  clear,  or  more  free  from  all  circuity  and 
detail,  than  this  little  book ;  every  thing  is  put  in  the  most 
specious  light ;  the  authority  of  the  ancient  church,  recognized, 
at  least  nominally,  by  the  majority  of  Protestants,  is  alone 
kept  in  sight.  Bossuet  limits  himself  to  doctrines  established 
by  the  Council  of  Trent,  leaving  out  of  the  discussion  not  only 
all  questionable  points,  but,  what  is  perhaps  less  fair,  all  rites 
and  usages,  however  general,  or  sanctioned  by  the  regular  dis- 
cipline of  the  church,  except  so  far  as  formally  approved  by 
that  council.  Hence  he  glides  with  a  transient  step  over  the 
invocation  of  saints  and  the  worship  of  images,  but  presses 
with  his  usual  dexterity  on  the  inconsistencies  and  weak  con- 
cessions of  his  antagonists.  The  Calvinists,  or  some  of  them, 
had  employed  a  jargon  of  words  about  real  presence,  which  he 
exposes  with  admirable  brevity  and  vigor.^    Nor  does  he  gain 

*  Biogr.  Univ.  but,  in  that  of  tlie  Eucharist,  tht-  rontrary 

'  Bossuet  obserres,  that  most  other  con-  is  the  case,  since  the  Caltinists  endeavor 

troversies  are  found  to   dcijcnd   more  on  to  acoouimodate  their  jihraseolngy  to  'h« 

words  than  substance,  and  the  difference  Catholics,  while  essentially  they  differ  ■ 

becomes  less  the  more  they  are  examined  |  Vol.  xviii.  p.  135. 
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less  advantage  in  favor  of  tradition  and  chnrcli  authority  from 
the  assumption  of  somewhat  simihjr  claims  hj  the  same  party. 
It  has  often  been  alleged,  tliat  the  exposition  of  Bossuet  was 
not  well  received  by  many  on  his  own  side.  And  for  this 
there  seems  to  be  some  foundation,  though  the  Protestant 
controvertists  have  made  too  much  of  the  facts.  It  was  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  1(378,  and  approved  in  the  most  formal 
manner  by  Innocent  XI.  tlie  next  year.  But  it  must  have 
been  perceived  to  separate  the  faith  of  the  church,  as  it  rested 
on  dry  propositions,  from  the  same  faith  living  and  embodied 
in  the  every-day  worship  of  the  people.^ 

10.  Bossuet  was  now  the  acknowledged  champion  of  the 
Roman  Church  in  France :  Claude  was  in  equal  pre- 

IIis  confer-  .  i  i  •  i         rr.i  i  • 

encewitu  emuience  on  tlie  otiier  side,  ihese  great  adversaries 
Claude.  j^^j  ^  regular  conference  in  1678.  Mademoiselle  de 
Duras,  a  Protestant  lady,  like  most  others  of  her  rank  at  that 
time,  was  wavering  about  religion ;  and  in  her  presence  the 
dispute  was  carried  on.  It  entirely  turned  on  church  autho- 
rity. The  arguments  of  Bossuet  differ  only  from  those  which 
have  often  been  adduced,  V)y  the  spirit  and  conciseness  with 
which  he  presses  them.  We  have  his  own  account,  which  of 
course  gives  himself  the  victory.  It  was  almost  as  much 
of  course  that  the  lady  was  converted ;  for  it  is  seldom  that  a 
woii^an  can  withstand  the  popular  argument  on  that  side,  when 
she  has  once  gone  far  enough  to  admit  the  possibility  of  its 
truth,  by  giving  it  a  hearing.  Yet  Bossuet  deals  in  sophisms, 
which,  though  always  in  the  mouths  of  those  wlio  call  them- 
selves ortliodox,  are  contemi)tible  to  such  a.s  know  facts  as 
well  as  logic.  "  I  urged,"  he  says,  "  in  a  few  words,  what  pre- 
surajition  it  was  to  believe  that  we  can  better  understand  the 
word  of  God  than  all  the  rest  of  the  church,  and  that  nothing 
would  thus  prevent  there  being  as  many  religions  as  per- 
sons." -  But  there  can  be  no  presumption  in  supposing,  that 
we  may  understand  any  thing  better  than  one  who  has 
never  examined  it  at  all:  and  if  this  rest  of  the  church,  so 
magnificently  brought  forward,  have  commonly  acted  on 
Bossuet's  principle,  and  thought  it  presumptuous  to  judge 

1  The  writings  of  Bossuet  against   the  the  exaggerations  of  many  Protestants  as 

Protestants  occupy  nine  volumes,  xviii.-  to  the  ill  reception  of  this  little  book  at 

xxvi.,  in  the  great  edition  of  his  works,  Rome.     Yet  there  was  a  cert;iin   founda 

Versailles,  181(5.      The   Exposition   de    la  tion  for  them.     See  Bibliotheque  Univer 

Voi  is  in  the  eighteenth.     Bausset,  in  his  selle,  vol.  xi.  p.  455. 

Life  of  Bossuet,   appears  to  have  refuted  '  CEuvres  de  Bossuet,  xxiii.  290. 
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for  themselves ;  if,  out  of  many  millions  of  pci*sons,  a  few 
only  have  deliberately  reasoned  on  religion,  and  the  rest 
have  been,  like  true  zeros,  nothing  in  themselves,  but  much 
in  sefjuence ;  if  also,  as  is  most  frequently  the  case,  this  pre- 
sumptuousness  is  not  the  assertion  of  a  paradox  or  novelty,  but 
the  preference  of  one  denomination  of  Chris^t'aus,  f)r  of  one 
tenet  maintained  by  respectable  authority,  to  another,  —  we 
can  only  scorn  the  emptiness,  as  well  as  resent  the  effrontery, 
of  this  commonplace  that  rings  so  often  in  our  ears.  Cer- 
tainly reason  is  so  far  from  condemning  a  deference  to  the 
judgment  of  the  wise  and  good,  that  nothing  is  more  irrational 
than  to  neglect  it;  but  when  this  is  claimed  ibr  those  whom 
we  need  not  believe  to  have  been  wiser  and  better  than  our- 
selves, nay,  sometimes  whom  without  vain-glory  we  may 
esteem  less,  and  that  so  as  to  set  ^side  the  real  authority  of 
the  most  philosophical,  unbiassed,  and  judicious  of  mankind, 
it  is  not  pride  or  pi'esumption,  but  a  sober  use  of  our  facidties, 
that  rejects  the  jurisdiction. 

11.  Bossuet  once  more  engaged  in  a  similar  discussion 
about  1601.  Among  the  German  Lutherans,  there  com^spond- 
•seems  to  have  been  for  a  lou";  time  a  lurking  notion,  <7T  "'''* 

,  ,    ~  .,...,     Mol.mus 

that,  on  some  terms  or  other,  a  reconcihation  with  ;infU.eib- 
the  Church  of  Rome  could  lie  effected ;  and  this  was  "*^^' 
most  countenanced  in  the  dominions  of  Brunswick,  and  above 
all  in  the  University  of  Ilelmstadt.  Leibnitz  himself,  and 
Molanus,  a  Lutheran  divine,  were  the  negotiators  on  that  side 
with  Bossuet.  Tiieir  treaty,  for  such  it  was  apparently 
understood  to  be,  was  conducted  by  writing;  and,  when  we 
read  their  papers  on  both  sides,  nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  tone  of  superiority  which  the  Catholic  plenipoten- 
tiary, if  such  he  could  be  deemed  witliout  powers  from  any 
one  but  himself,  has  thought  fit  to  assume.  No  concession  ia 
offered,  no  tenet  explained  away  :  the  sacramental  cup  to  llie 
laity,  and  a  permission  to  the  Lutheran  clergy  already  mar- 
ried to  retain  their  wives  after  their  re-ordination,  is  all  that 
he  holds  forth ;  and  in  this,  douI)tless,  he  had  no  autliority 
fiom  Rome.  Bossuet  could  not  veil  his  haughty  countenance; 
and  his  language  is  that  of  asperity  and  contemptuoiisness, 
instead  of  moderation.  He  dictates  terms  of  sunendcr  as  to 
a  besieged  city  when  the  breach  is  already  practicable,  and 
hardly  deigns  to  show  his  clemency  by  granting  the  sinaJlesl 
favor  to  the  garrison.     It  is  curious  to  see  the  sti-ained  (mu 
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Btructfons,  t!ie  artifices  of  silence,  to  which  Molanus  has  re- 
course, in  order  to  make  out  some  pretence  for  his  ignominious 
surrender.  Leibnitz,  with  whom  the  correspondence  broke 
off  in  1693,  and  was  renewed  again  in  1699,  seems  not  quite 
so  yielding  as  the  other ;  and  the  last  biographer  of  Bossuet 
suspects,  that  tlffe  German  philosopher  was  insincere  or  tortu- 
ous in  the  negotiation.  If  this  were  so,  he  must  have  entered 
upon  it  less  of  his  own  accord  than  to  satisfy  the  Princess 
Sophia,  who,  like  many  of  her  family,  had  been  a  little  waver- 
ing, till  our  Act  of  Settlement  became  a  true  settlement  to 
their  faith.  This  bias  of  the  court  of  Hanover  is  intimated 
in  several  passages.  The  success  of  this  treaty  of  union,  or 
rather  of  subjection,  was  as  little  to  be  expected  as  it  was 
desirable :  the  old  spirit  of  Lutheranism  was  much  worn  out, 
but  there  must  surely  have  been  a  determination  to  resist  so 
unequal  a  compromise.  Rome  negotiated  as  a  conqueror  with 
these  beaten  Carthaginians ;  yet  no  one  had  beaten  them  but 
themselves.^ 

12.  The  warfare  of  the  Roman  Church  may  be  carried  on 
.  either  in  a  series  of  conflicts  on  the  various  doctrines 
tions  of  wherein  the  reformers  separated  from  her,  or  by  one 
Churches'  pitched  battle  on  the  main  question  of  a  conclusive 
authority  somewhere  in  the  church.  Bossuet's  tem- 
per, as  well  as  his  inferiority  in  original  learning,  led  him  in 
preference  to  the  latter  scheme  of  theological  strategy.  It 
was  also  manifestly  that  course  of  argument  which  was  most 
likely  to  persuade  the  unlearned.  He  followed  up  the  blow 
which  he  had  already  struck  against  Claude  in  his  famous 
work  on  the  Variations  of  Protestant  Churches.  Never  did 
his  genius  find  a  subject  more  fit  to  display  its  characteristic 
impetuosity,  its  aiTogance,  or  its. cutting  and  merciless  spirit 
of  sarcasm.  The  weaknesses,  the  inconsistent  evasions,  the 
extravagances  of  Luther,  Zwingle,  Calvin,  and  Beza,  pass, 
one  after  another,  before  us,  till  these  great  reformers  seem, 
like  victim-prisoners,  to  be  hewn  down  by  the  indignant 
prophet.  That  Bossuet  is  candid  in  statement,  or  even  faith- 
ful in  quotation,  I  should  much  doubt :  he  gives  the  words  of 
his  adversaries  in  his  own  French;  and  the  references  are  not 
made  to  any  specified  edition  of  their  voluminous  writings. 
The  main  point,  as  he  contends  it  to  be,  that  the  Protestant 
churches  (for  he  does  not  confine  this  to  persons)  fluctuated 

1  (EuTres  de  Bossuet,  vols.  xxv.  and  xxvi. 
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much  in  the  sixteenth  century,  is  sufficiently  proved ;  but  it 
remained  to  show  that  tliis  was  a  reproach.  Those  who  have 
taken  a  different  view  from  Bossuet  may  perhaps  think  that  a 
little  more  of  this  censure  would  have  been  well  incurred  ; 
that  they  have  varied  too  little,  rather  than  too  much  ;  and  that 
it  is  far  more  difficult,  even  in  controversy  with  the  Church  of 
Rome,  to  withstand  the  inference  which  tiieir  long  creeds  and 
confessions,  as  well  as  the  language  too  common  with  their 
theologians,  have  furnished  to  her  more  ancient  and  catholic 
claim  of  infallibility,  than  to  vindicate  those  successive  varia- 
tions which  are  analogous  to  the  necessary  coui-se  of  human 
reason  on  all  other  subjects.  The  essential  fallacy  of  Roman- 
ism, that  truth  must  ever  exist  visibly  on  earth,  is  implied  in 
the  whole  strain  of  Bossuet's  attack  on  the  variances  of  Pro- 
testantism :  it  is  evident  that  variance  of  opinion  proves  error 
somewhere  ;  but,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  we  have  any 
certain  method  of  excluding  it,  this  should  only  lead  us  to  be 
more  indulgent  towards  the  judgment  of  others,  and  less 
confident  of  our  own.  The  notion  of  an  intrinsic  moral 
criminality  in  religious  error  is  at  the  root  of  the  whole  argu- 
ment ;  and,  till  Protestants  are  well  rid  of  this,  there  seems  no 
secure  mode  of  withstanding  the  effiict  which  the  vast  weight 
of  authority  asserted  by  the  Latin  Church,  even  where  it  has 
not  the  aid  of  the  Eastern,  must  produce  on  timid  and  scru- 
pulous minds. 

13.  In  no  period  has  the  Anglican  Church   stood   up   so 
powerfully  in  defence  of  the  Protestant  cause  as  in         . 
that  before  us.      From  the  era  of  the  Restoration  to   writings 
the  close  of  the  century,  the  war  was  unremitting  p^^y. 
and  vigorous.     And  it  is  jiarticularly  to  be  i*emai'ked, 

tljat  the  principal  champions  of  the  Church  of  P^ngland  threw 
off  that  ambiguous  syncretism  which  had  displayed  itself 
under  the  first  Stuarts,  and,  comparatively  at  least  with  their 
immediate  predecessors,  avoided  every  admission  which  might 
facilitate  a  deceitful  compromise.  We  can  only  mention  a 
lew  of  the  writers  who  signalized  themselves  in  this  contro- 
versy. 

14.  Taylor's  Dissuasive   from   Popery  was   published   in 
1 G64 ;  and,  in  tjiis  his  latest  work,  we  find  the  same   Taylor's 
general  strain  of  Protestant  reasoning,  the  same  re-   Dissuasive, 
jection  of  all  but  scriptural  authority,  the  same  free  exposure 
of  the  inconsistencies  and  fallacies  of  tradition,  the  same  teu- 

VUL.   IV.  8 
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dency  to  excite  a  sceptical  feeling  as  to  all  except  the  primary 
doctrines  of  religion,  which  had  characterized  the  Liberty  of 
Prophesying.  These  are  mixed,  indeed,  in  Taylor's  manner, 
with  a  few  passages  (they  are,  I  think,  but  few),  which,  singly 
taken,  might  seem  to  breathe  not  quite  this  spirit ;  but  the 
tide  flows  for  the  most  part  the  same  way,  and  it  is  evident 
that  his  mind  had  undergone  no  change.  The  learning  in  all 
bis  writings  is  profuse ;  but  Taylor  never  leaves  me  with  the 
impression  that  he  is  exact  and  scrupulous  in  its  application. 
In  one  part  of  tliis  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  having  been  re- 
proached with  some  inconsistency,  he  has  no  scruple  to  avow, 
that,  in  a  former  work,  he  had  employed  weak  arguments  for  a 
iaudable  purpose.^ 

15.  Barrow,  not  so  extensively  learned  as  Taylor,  who  had 
Barrow;  read  rather  too  much,  but  inferior  perhaps  even  in 
stiiiiugaeet.  ^^^^  respcct  to  hardly  any  one  else,  and  above  him 
in  closeness  and  strength  of  reasoning,  maintained  the  combat 
against  Rome  in  many  of  his  sermons,  and  especially  in  a 
long  treatise  on  the  Papal  supremacy.  Stillingfleet  followed, 
a  man  deeply  versed  in  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  of  an  argu- 
mentative mind,  excellently  fitted  for  polemical  dispute,  but 
perhaps  by  those  habits  of  his  life  rendered  too  much  of  an 
advocate  to  satisfy  an  im]>artial  reader.  In  the  critical  reign 
of  James  II.,  he  may  be  considered  as  the  leader  on  the  Pro- 
testant side;  but  AVake,  Tillotson,  and  several  more,  would 
deserve  mention  in  a  fuller  history  of  ecclesiastical  literature. 

16.  The  controversies  always  smouldering  in  the  Church  of 

Rome,  and  sometimes  breaking  into  flame,  to  which 
the  Anti-Pelagian  writings  of  Augustin  had  origi- 
nally given  birth,  have  beOn  slightly  touched  in  our  former 
volumes.  It  has  been  seen,  that  the  rigidly  predestinarian 
theories  had  been  condemned  by  the  court  of  Rome  in  Baius ; 
that  the  opposite  doctrine  of  Molina  had  narrowly  escaped 
censure;  that  it  was  safest  to  abstain  from  any  language  not 
verbally  that  of  the  church  or  of  Augustin,  whom  the  church 
held  incontrovertible.  But  now  a  more  serious  and  celebrated 
controversy,  that  of  the  Jansenists,  pierced  as  it  were  to  the 
heart  of  the  church.  It  arose  before  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury.    Jansenius,  Bishop  of  Ypres,  in  his  Augustinus,  pub- 

1  Taylor's  Works,  x.  304.    This  is  not    arguments  and  authorities  in  controversf 
Burprisiu;;,  as  iu  his  Doctor  Dubitantium,    which  we  do  not  believe  to  be  valid. 
xi.  484,  he  maintains  the  right  of  using 
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lished  after  his  death  in  1G40,  gave,  as  he  professed,  a  faithful 
statement  of  tlie  tenets  of  that  father.  "  We  do  not  inquire," 
he  says,  "  what  men  ought  to  believe  on  the  powers  of  human 
nature,  or  on  the  grace  and  predestination  of  God,  but  wliat 
Augustin  once  preached  Avith  the  approbation  of  the  churcli, 
and  has  consigned  to  writing  in  many  of  his  works."  This 
book  is  in  three  parts :  the  first  containing  a  history  of  the 
Pelagian  controversy ;  the  second  and  third,  an  exposition  of 
the  tenets  of  Augustin.  Jansenius  does  not,  however,  confine 
himself  so  much  to  mere  analysis,  but  th{it  he  'attacks  the 
Jesuits  Lessius  and  Molina,  and  even  reflects  on  the  bull  of 
Pius  V.  condemning  Baius,  which  he  cannot  wholly  approve.' 
17.  Richelieu,  who  is  said  to  have  retained  some  animosity 
against  Jansenius  on  account  of  a  book  called  Mai-s 
Gallicus,  which  he  had  written  on  the  side  of  his  tio"  of"w8 
sovereign  the  king  of  Spain,  designed  to  obtain  the  AuBustinug 
condemnation   of    the   Augustinus   by    the    French  ' 

rlergy.  The  Jesuits,  therefore,  had  gained  ground  so  far,  that 
the  doctrines  of  Augustin  were  out  of  fashion,  though  few 
besides  themselves  ventured  to  reject  his  nominal  authority. 
It  is  certainly  clear,  that  Jansenius  oifended  the  greater  part 
of  the  church ;  but  he  had  some  powerful  advocates,  and 
especially  Antony  Arnauld,  the  most  renowned  of  a  family 
long  conspicuous  for  eloquence,  for  piety,  and  for  opposition  to 
the  Jesuits.  In  1G49,  after  several  years  of  obscure  dispute, 
Comet,  syndic  of  the  faculty  of  theology  in  the  University  of 
Paris,  brought  forward  for  censure  seven  propositions,  five 
of  which  became  afterwards  so  famous,  without  saying  that 
they  were  found  in  the  work  of  Jansenius.  The  faculty  con- 
demned them,  though  it  had  never  been  reckoned  favorable 
to  the  Jesuits ;  a  presumption  that  they  were  at  least  ex- 
pressed in  a  manner  repugnant  to  the  prevalent  doctrine. 
Yet  Le  Clerc  declares  his  own  opinion,  that  there  may  be 
some  ambiguity  in  the  style  of  the  first,  but  that  the  other 
four  are  decidedly  conformable  to  the  theology  of  Augustin. 

I  A  Tery  copious  history  of  Jansenism,  it  entitles  him  to  rank  in  the  list  of  those 

takinp  it  up  from  the  Council  of  Trent,  who   have  sueoeeiled   in   both.     Is  it  not 

will  be  found  in  the  fourteenth  volume  of  probable,  that  in  some  scenes  of  Athalie  he 

the  Bibliothcque  Universelle,  pp.  139-398,  had  I'ort  Royal  before  hi.s  eyes?     The  his- 

from  which  Mfisheim  has  derived  most  of  tory  and  the  tragedy  were  written  about 

what  we  read  in  his  Eccle-siastical  History,  the  same  time.     Racine,   it  is   rather  re 

\nd  the  History  of  Port  Royal  was  written  niarkable,  had   entered   the  field  against 

by  Racine  in  so  perspicuous  and  neat  a  Nicole   in   lfitj6,  chiefly  indeed  to  defend 

etyle,  that  though  we  may  hardly  think,  tlieatrical  representations,  but  not  with* 

with  Olivet,  that  it  places  him  as  high  in  out  many  sarca.sm3  against  Janeeuism. 
prose-writing  as  bis  tragedies  do  in  verse. 
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18.  The  Jesuits  now  took  the  course  »»f  calling  in  the 
And  at  authority  of  Rome.  They  pressed  Innocent  X.  to 
Rome.  condemn  the  five  propositions,  which  were  main- 
tained by  some  doctors  in  France.  It  is  not  the  policy  of 
that  court  to  compromise  so  delicate  a  possession  as  infallibili- 
ty by  bringing  it  to  the  test  of  that  personal  judgment,  which 
is  of  necessity  the  arbiter  of  each  man's  own  obedience.  The 
popes  have,  in  fact,  rarely  taken  a  part,  independently  of 
councils,  in  these  school-debates.  The  bull  of  Pius  V.  (a  man 
too  zealous^  by  character  to  regard  prudence),  in  which  he 
condemned  many  tenets  of  Baius,  had  not,  nor  could  it  give 
satisfaction  to  those  who  saw  with  their  own  eyes  that  it 
swerved  from  the  Augustinian  theory.  Innocent  was,  at  first, 
unwilling  to  meddle  with  a  subject  which,  as  he  owned  to  a 
friend,  he  did  not  understand.  But,  after  hearing  some  dis- 
cussions, he  grew  more  confident  of  his  knowledge,  which  he 
ascribed,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  went  so  heartily  along  with  the  Anti-Jansenists, 
that  he  refused  to  hear  the  deputies  of  the  other  party.  On 
the  31st  of  May,  1653,  he  condemned  the  five  propositions, 
four  as  erroneous,  and  the  fifth  in  stronger  language ;  declar- 
ing, however,  not  in  the  bull,  but  orally,  that  he  did  not 
condemn  the  tenet  of  efficacious  grace  (which  all  the  Domini- 
cans held),  nor  the  doctrine  of  St.  Augustin,  which  was,  and 
ever  would  be,  that  of  the  church. 

19.  The  Jansenists  were  not  bold  enough  to  hint  that  they 
__  ^  did  not  acknowledge  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  in 
nists  take  a  an  express  and  positive  declaration.  Even  if  they 
distinction,  j^^j  ^^^^  g^^  ^j^^y.  j^^^^j  ^^  evident  recognition  of  this 

censure  of  the  five  propositions  by  their  own  church,  and 
might  dread  its  being  so  generally  received  as  to  give  the 
sanction  which  no  CathoUc  can  withstand.  They  had  re- 
course, unfortunately,  to  a  subterfuge  which  put  them  in  the 
wrong.  They  admitted  that  the  propositions  were  false,  but 
denied  that  they  could  be  found  in  the  book  of  Jansenius. 
Thus  each  party  rested  on  the  denial  of  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
each  erroneously,  according  at  least  to  the  judgment  of  the 
most  learned  and  impartial  Protestants.  The  five  propo- 
sitions express  the  doctrine  of  Augustin  himself;  and,  if  they 
do  this,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  they  express  that  of 
Jansenius.  In  a  short  time,  this  ground  of  evasion  was  taken 
from  their  party.     An  assembly  of    French  prelates  in   the 
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first  place,  and  afterwards  Alexander  VTI ,  successor  of 
Innocent  X.,  condemned  the  propositions  as  in  Jansenius,  and 
in  tlie  sense  intended  by  Jansenius. 

20.  The  Jansenists  were  now  driven  to  the  wall :  the  Sor- 
bonne  in  1 655,  in  consequence  of  some  propositions  And  are 
of  Arnauld,  expelled  him  from  the  theological  facul-  persecuted. 
ty ;  a  formulary  was  drawn  up  to  ln^  signed  by  the  clergy, 
condemning  the  propositions  of  Jansenius,  which  was  finally 
established  in  1661 ;  and  those  who  refused,  even  nuns,  under- 
went a  harassing  persecution.  The  most  striking  instance 
of  this,  which  still  retains  an  historical  character,  w^as  the  dis- 
solution of  the  famous  convent  of  Port-Royal,  over  which 
Angelica  Aruauld,  sister  of  the  great  advocate  of  Jansenism, 
had  long  presided  with  signal  reputation.  This  nunnery  was 
at  Paris,  having  been  removed  in  1644  from  an  ancient  Cis- 
tertian  convent  of  the  same  name,  about  six  leagues  distant, 
and  called,  for  distinction,  Port-Royal  des  Champs.  To  this 
now  unfrequented  building  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  re 
paired  for  study,  whose  writings  being  anonymously  published 
have  been  usually  known  by  the  name  of  their  residence. 
Aruauld,  Pascal,  Nicole,  Lancelot,  De  Sacy,  are  among 
the  Messieurs  de  Port-Royal,  an  appellation  so  glorious  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  Jansenists  now  took  a  distinction 
very  reasonable,  as  it  seems,  in  its  nature,  between  the  authori 
ty  which  asserts  or  denies  a  proposition,  and  that  which  doe» 
the  like  as  to  a  fact.  They  refused  to  the  pope,  that  is,  it 
this  instance,  to  the  church,  the  latter  infallibility.  We  can 
not  prosecute  this  part  of  ecclesiastical  history  farther:  ii 
writings  of  any  literary  importance  had  been  produced  by  tlu 
controversy,  they  would  demand  our  attention ;  but  this  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  case.  Tlie  controversy  between 
Arnauld  and  Malebranche  may  perhaps  be  an  exception. 
The  latter,  carried  forward  by  his  original  genius,  attemj)ted 
to  deal  with  the  doctrines  of  tlieology  as  with  metaphysical 
pi-oblems,  in  his  Traite  de  la  Nature  et  de  la  Grace.  Arnauld 
animadverted  on  this  in  his  Reflexions  Philosophiques  et 
Theologiques.  Malebranche  replied  in  Lettres  du  Pere  Male- 
branche a  un  de  ses  Amis.  This  was  published  in  1686  ;  and 
the  controversy  between  such  eminent  masters  of  abstruse 
reasoning  began  to  excite  attention.  Malebranche  seems  to 
have  retired  first  from  the  field.  His  antagonist  had  great 
advantages  in  the  dispute,  according  to  received  systems  ot 
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theology,  with  which  he  was  much  more  conversant,  and  per 
hajis,  on  the  whole,  in  the  philosophical  part  of  the  question 
This,  however,  cannot  be  reckoned  entirely  a  Jansenistic  con- 
troversy, though  it  involved  those  perilous  difficulties  which 
had  raised  that  flame.' 

21.  The  credit  of  Augustin  was  now  as  much  shaken  in 
Pronress  of  *^^^  Protcstaut  as  in  the  Catholic  regions  of  Europe. 
Ai-miuian-  Episcopius  had  givcu  to  the  Remonstrant  party  a 
^^'  reputation  which  no  sect  so  inconsiderable  in  its  sepa- 
rate character  has  ever  possessed.  The  Dutch  Arminian& 
were  at  no  time  numerous ;  they  took  no  hold  of  the  people ; 
they  had  few  churches,  and,  though  not  pereecuted  by  the  now 
lenient  policy  of  Holland,  were  still  under  the  ban  of  an  ortho- 
dox clergy,  as  exclusive  and  bigoted  as  before.  But  their 
writings  circulated  over  Europe,  and  made  a  silent  impression 
on  the  advei"se  party.  It  became  less  usual  to  bring  forward 
the  Augustinian  hypothesis  in  prominent  or  unequivocal  lan- 
guage. Courcelles,  born  at  Geneva,  and  the  succes- 
sor of  Episcopius  in  the  Remonstrant  congregation 

at  Amsterdam,  with  less  genius  than  his  predecessor,  had  per- 
haps a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity. 
His  works  were  much  in  esteem  with  the  theologians  of  that 
way  of  thinking ;  but  they  have  not  fallen  in  my  way. 

22.  Limborch,   great-nephew  of  J^piscopius,  seems,  more 

than  any  other  Arminian  divine,  to  have  inherited  his 
™^  "^  ■  mantle.  His  most  important  \Vork  is  the  Theologia 
Christiana,  containing  a  system  of  divinity  and  morals,  in 
seven  books  and  more  than  900  pages,  published  in  1686.  It 
is  the  fullest  delineation  of  the  Arminian  scheme ;  but  as  the 
Arminians  were  by  their  principle  free  inquirers,  and  not,  like 
other  churches,  bondsmen  of  symbolical  formularies,  no  one 
book  can  strictly  be  taken  as  their  representative.  The  tenets 
of  Limborch  are,  in  the  majority  of  disputable  points,  such  aa 
impartial  men  have  generally  found  in  the  primitive  or  Ante- 
Nicene  fatliers ;  but  in  some  he  probably  deviates  from  them, 
steering  far  away  from  all  that  the  Protestants  of  the  Swisa 
reform  had  abandoned  as  superstitious  or  unintelligible. 

23.  John  Le  Clerc,  in  the  same  relationship  to  Courcelles 
that  Limborch  was  to  Episcopius,  and  like  him  transplanted 
from  Geneva  to  the  more  libeial  air,  at  that  time,  of  the  United 

1  Ad  acpount  of  this  controTersy  ■will  be  found  at  length  in  the  eecond  Tolume  of 
the  Hibliotheque  UniverseUH 
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Provinces,  claims  a  high  place  among  the  Dutch  Arminians ; 
for,  though  he  did  not  maintain  their  cause  either  in 
systematic  or  polemical  writings,  his  commentary  on 
the  Old  Testament,  and  still  more  his  excellent  and  celebrated 
reviews,  the  Bibliotheques  Universelle,  Choisie,  and  Ancienne 
et  Moderne,  must  be  reckoned  a  perpetual  combat  on  that 
side.  These  journals  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  influence  over 
Europe,  and  deserved  to  enjoy  it.  Le  Clerc  is  generally  tera« 
perate,  judicious,  appeals  to  no  passion,  dis{)lays  a  very  exten- 
sive though  not  perhaps  a  very  deep  erudition,  lies  in  wait 
for  the  weakness  and  temerity  of  those  he  reviews  ;  thus  some- 
times gaining  the  advantage  over  more  learned  men  than 
himself.  He  would  have  been  a  perfect  master  of  that  sort 
of  criticism,  then  newly  current  in  literature,  if  he  could  have 
repressed  an  irritability  in  mattei^s  personal  to  himself,  and  a 
degree  of  prejudice  against  the  Romish  writers,  or  perhaps 
those  styled  orthodox  in  general,  which  sometimes  disturbs  the 
phlegmatic  steadiness  with  which  a  good  reviewer,  like  a 
practised  sportsman,  brings  down  his  game.* 

24.   The  most  remarkable  progress  made  by  the  Arminian 
theology  was  in  En";land.     This  had  begun  under  „ 

<=•'  °  .  p  .       Sancroft  s 

James  and  Charles ;    but  it  was  then  taken  up   in  Fur  Prw- 
conjunction  with  that  patristic  learning  which  adopt-  '^•^stmatus. 
cd  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  as  the  standard  of  orthodox 
faith.    Perhaps  the  first  very  bold  and  unambiguous  attack  on 

1  Bishop  Monk  observes,  that  Le  Clerc  he  did  not  well  understand ;  but  this  can- 

"  seems  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  not  warrant  scornful  language  towards  so 

understood  the  power  which  may  be  oxer-  general  a  scholar,   and  one   who   served 

cised  over  literature  by  a  reviewer."  —  Life  literature  so  well.     That  he  made  himself 

of  Bentiey,   p.  209.     This   may   be   true,  a  despot  in  the  republic  of  letters  by  a 

especially  as  he  was  nearly  the  first  re-  system  of  terror  is  a  charge  not  made  out, 

viewer,  and  certainly  better  than  his  pre-  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  the  general  chanicter 

decessors.     But  this  remark  is  followed  by  of  Le  Clerc  "a  criticisms,  which,  where  he 

«  sarcastic  animadversion  upon  Le  Clerc 's  has  no  personal  quarrel,  is  temperate  and 

ignorance  of  Greek  metres,   and  by   the  moderate,  neither  traducing  men  nor  im- 

Bevere  assertion,    that,   "by   an  absolute  puting  motives.     1  adhere  to  the  character 

system  of  terror,  he  made  himself  a  despot  of  his    reviews   given   in   the   text;    and 

in  the  republic  of  letters."  having  early   in   life  become  acquainted 

[The  former  is  cert;iiuly  just :  Le  Clerc  with  them,  and  having  been  accustomed, 

was   not    comparable    to   Bentiey,   or   to  by  books  then  esteemed,  to  think  highly 

many  who   have  followed,  in  his  critical  of  I>e  Clerc,  I  must  be  excused  frODi  fol- 

knowledge  of  Ureek  metres  ;  which,  at  the  lowing  a  change  of  fashion.     This  note  has 

present  day,  would   be   held  very  cheap,  been    modified  on  the  complaint   of  the 

He  is,  however,  to  be  judged   relatively  learned  prelate  quoted  in  it,  whom  1  had 

to  his  predecessors  ;  and,  in  the  particular  not  the  slightest  intention  of  offending,  but 

drpartment   of  metrical    rules,   few   had  who  might  take  some   expressions,   with 

known  much   more  than  he  did ;   as  we  respect  to  pcrioilical  criticism,  as  personal 

may  perceive  by   the  Greek  compositions  to  himself;  which  neither  were  so  meant, 

of  Ca,saubon  and  other  emiueut  scholars,  nor,  as  far  as  1  know,  could  apply  to  any 

Le  Clerc  might  have  been  more  prudent  reputed   writings    of   his  compositioD  

Ji  abstaining  fi  om  interference  with  what  1847 
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the  Calvinistic  system  which  we  shall  mention  came  from  tjiis 
nuarter  Thiswasin  an  anoymous  Latin  pamphlet  entitled 
K  Pr^deJ^inatus,  published  in  1651,  and  gene^Uy  a^nbed 

^^.^rf^hfe^^^^^^^^^ 

mtnster  wherein  the  former  insist,  upon  his  assurance  of 
but  wnai  ii5  huin^icii   J  TTvPrv  nosition  in  the  thief  3 

^1  °"'^  e^'Lulh'^r^rztt^lt'^lVtiTr  "oare  'of  . 

rX:tm  te"™ inil  party,  .hat  tLey  would  aot  defer 

Jrr^  future  to  any  modem  authority.  +  +i,« 

95    The  loyll  Anglican  clergy,  suffering  persecution  at  the 

'  hand' of   Calvinistic  sectaries,  -S^^^  b«^/^*"-  ^ 

Arminian-  ^  ^j  ^^  cherish  the  oppositc  principles.      Ihese 

Bn%V     ^Xmanifest  in  the  sermons  of  Barrow,  rather  per 

V      «  hv  hTs  silence  than  his  tone,  and  more  explicitly  in  those 

Tl^Jih      But  many  exception^  might  be  found  among  lead- 

of  South.     B"tmanyex    p         ^^  j^-  •     ^^^  ,ite  quarter, 

"urpSftll  lle^ome  or  Chrysostom ;  great  -ni  -ners  of 
nnturil  religion,  and  of  the  eternal  laws  of  moral  ty ;  not  very 
Sdtous  about  systems  of  orthodoxy,  and  hmiting  very  con 
sS^  beyond'the  notions  of  former  ages  the  fundamental 

.  ^erurPnedesUnatusU  ^printed  in  ^f^^^JlX^J^^^^ 

D'Ovly'sLifeofSanrroft.     Itismuchthe  trom  <  Arminian    controversy, 

best  proof  of  ability  that  the  worthy  arch-  S^^"^^\^  ^^^,^^  ^„,  „ot  aware  of  tlvl^^  and 

^'S^pS^ty  of  thU  little  piece  to  ^t.^it  ^^^J^t'^^.^^ 

„\.  thins  else  ascribed  to  Sancroft  is  ca.  ly  -<;'^  f;,";*'!^;^,  '^f  him,  wa«  in  Uo'land  from 

explained.     It  was  not  h'^  "^^  •  f  ™    J^Y  to  1659.  - 1853.] 
his  biographers  have  been  ignoi ant.    i^io      ^-w' 
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tenets  of  Chnptianity.  This  is  given  as  a  general  character, 
but  varying  in  the  degree  of  its  application  to  [)articular  per- 
sons. Burnet  enumerates  as  the  chief  of  this  body  of  men, 
More,  Cudworth,  Whichcot,  Tillotson,  Stillingfleet ;  some, 
especially  the  last,  more  tenacious  of  the  authority  of  the 
fatlicrs  and  of  the  church  than  others,  but  all  concnmng  in 
the  adoption  of  an  Arminian  theology.'  This  became  so  pre- 
donn'nant  before  the  Revolution,  that  few  English  divines  of 
eminence  remained  who  so  much  as  endeavored  to  steer  a 
middle  coiirse,  or  to  dissemble  their  renunciation  of  the  doc- 
ti-iuos  which  had  been  sanctioned  at  the  Synod  of  Dort  by  the 
delegates  of  their  church.  "  The  Theological  Institutions  of 
Episcopius,"  says  a  contemporai-y  writer,  "  were  at  that  time 
(IG80)  generally  in  the  hands  of  our  students  of  divinity  in 
both  universities,  as  the  best  system  of  divinity  that  had 
apj)eared."-  And  he  proceeds  afterwards:  "The  Remon- 
strant writers,  among  Avhom  there  Avere  men  of  excellent 
learning  and  parts,  had  now  acquired  a  considerable  reputa- 
tion in  our  universities  by  the  means  of  some  great  men 
among  us."  This  testimony  seems  irresistible ;  and  as,  one 
hundred  years  before,  the  Institutes  of  Calvin  were  read  in 
the  same  academical  studies,  we  must  own,  unless  Calvin  and 
Episcojjius  shall  be  maintained  to  have  held  the  same  tenets, 
that  Bossuet  might  have  added  a  chapter  to  the  Variations  of 
Protestant  Churches. 

26.  The  methods  adopted  in  order  to  subvert  the  Augus- 
tinian  theology  were  sometimes  direct,  by  explicit  ^^,1,^ 
controversy,  or  by  an  oj)posite  train  of  scriptural  Harmonia 
interpretation  in  regular  commentaries ;  more  fre-  ?*"*'*>''«'*• 
quently  perhaps  indirect,  by  inculcating  moral  duties,  and 
especially  by  magnifying  the  law  of  nature.  Among  the  first 
class,  the  Hamionia  Apostolica  of  Bull  seems  to  be  reckoned 
the  principal  work  of  this  period.  It  was  published  in  1669, 
and  was  fiercely  encountered  at  fii"st  not  merely  by  the  Pres- 
byterian party,  but  by  many  of  the  church ;  the  Lutheran 
tenets  as  to  justification  by  tiiith  being  still  deemed  orthodox. 
Bull  establishes  as  the  groundwork  of  his  harmony  between 
the  apostles  Paul  and  James,  on  a  subject  where  their  lan- 
guage apparently  clashes  in  terms,  that  we  are  to  interpret 

*  Burnet's  History  of  Ilia  Own  Times,  i.  187  ;   Account  of  the  new  Sect  Trailed 
LatituJiiiariaus,  iti  the  collection  of  tracts  eutitlej  The  Phuinix,  vol.  ii.  p.  499. 
a  Nelson's  Life  of  Bull,  in  Bull's  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  267. 
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St.  Paul  by  St.  James,  and  not  St.  James  by  St.  Paul; 
because  the  latest  authority,  and  that  which  may  be  presumed 
to  have  explained  what  was  obscure  in  the  former,  ought  to 
prevail,' — .a  rule  doubtless  applicable  in  many  cases,  what- 
ever it  may  be  in  this.  It  at  least  turned  to  his  advantage ; 
but  it  was  not  so  easy  for  him  to  reconcile  his  opinions  with 
those  of  the  reformers,  or  with  the  Anglican  articles. 

27.  The  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  of  Hammond  on  the 
Hammond-  N<^w  Tcstamcut  givc  a  different  color  to  the  Epistles 
Locke;        of  St.  Paul  from  that  which  they  display  in  the 

hands  of  Beza  and  the  other  theologians  of  the  six- 
teenth century ;  and  the  name  of  Hammond  stood  so  high 
with  the  Anglican  clergy,  that  he  naturally  turned  the  tide  of 
interpretation  his  own  way.  The  writings  of  Fowler,  Wil- 
kins,  and  Whichcot,  are  chiefly  intended  to  exhibit  the  moral 
lustre  of  Christianity,  and  to  magnify  the  importance  of  vir- 
tuous life.  Wilkins  left  an  untiuislied  work  on  the  Principles 
and  Duties  of  Natural  Religion.  Twelve  chapters  only,  about 
half  the  volume,  were  ready  for  the  press  at  his  death :  the 
rest  was  compiled  by  Tillotson  as  well  as  the  materials  left 
by  the  author  would  allow ;  and  the  expressions  employed 
lead  us  to  believe  that  much  was  due  to  the  editor.  The 
latter's  preface  strongly  presses  the  separate  obligation  of 
natural  religion,  upon  which  both  the  disciples  of  Hobbes,  and 
many  of  the  less  learned  sectaries,  were  at  issue  with  him. 

28.  We  do  not  find  much  of  importance  written  on  the  Tri- 
Socinians  in  nitariau  controversy  before  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
Eagiand.  tecntli  century,  except  by  the  Socinians  themselves. 
But  the  case  was  now  very  different.  Though  the  Polish  or 
rather  German  Unitarians  did  not  produce  more  distinguished 
men  than  before,  they  came  more  forward  in  the  field  of  dis- 
pute. Finally  expelled  from  Poland  in  1660,  they  sought 
refuge  in  more  learned  as  well  more  tolerant  regions,  and 
especially  in  the  genial  soil  of  religious  liberty,  —  the  United 
Provinces.  Even  here  they  enjoyed  no  avowed  toleration 
but  the  press,  with  a  very  slight  concealment  of  place,  under 
the  attractive  words  Eleutheropolis,  Irenopolis  or  Fi*eystadt, 
was  ready  to  serve  them  with  its  natural  impartiality.  They 
beo^an  to  make  a  slight  progress  in  England ;  the  writings  of 
Biddle  were  such  as  even  Cromwell,  though  habitually  tole- 
rant, did  not  overlook ;  the  author  underwent  an  imprisonment 
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both  at  that  time  and  after  the  Restoration.  Tn  general,  the 
Unitarian  writers  preserved  a  disguise.  IVIiitoii's  ti-eatise,  not 
long  since  brouglit  to  light,  goes  on  the  Arian  hypothesis, 
which  had  probably  been  countenanced  by  some  others.  It 
became  common,  in  the  reign  of  Cliarles  II.,  for  the  English 
divines  to  attack  the  Anti-Trinitarians  of  each  deiiomi nation. 

29.  An  epoch  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  this  contro- 
versy by  the  famous  work  of  Bull,  Uefensio  Fidei  Buip,  pg. 
Kicenoe.  This  was  not  primarily  directed  against  *e?^'o  *'«dei 
the  heterodox  party.  In  the  Dogmata  Theologica  of 
Petavius,  published  in  1644,  that  learned  Jesuit,  laboriously 
compiling  passages  from  the  fathers,  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  most  of  those  before  the  Nicene  Council  had 
seemed,  by  their  language,  to  run  into  nearly  the  same  heresy 
as  that  which  the  council  had  condemned ;  and  this  inference 
appeared  to  rest  on  a  long  series  of  quotations.  The  Armi- 
nian  Courcelles,  and  even  the  English  philosopher  Cudworth, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  as  little  suspected  of  an  heterodox  lean- 
ing as  Petavius  himself,  had  arrived  at  the  same  result ;  so 
that  a  considerable  triumph  was  given  to  the  Arians,  in  which 
the  Socinians,  perhaps  at  that  time  more  numerous,  seem  to 
have  thought  themselves  entitled  to  partake.  Bull  had,  there- 
fore, to  contend  with  authorities  not  to  be  despised  by  the 
learned. 

30.  The  Defensio  Fidei  Nicen^  was  published  in  1685.  It 
did  not  want  answerers  in  P^ngland ;  but  it  obtained  a  gi'eat 
reputation  ;  and  an  assembly  of  the  French  clergy,  through  the 
influence  of  Bossuet,  returned  thanks  to  the  author.  It  was 
indeed  evident,  that  Petavius,  though  he  had  certainly  formed 
his  opinion  with  perfect  honesty,  was  preparing  the  way  for 
an  inference,  that,  if  the  primitive  fathers  could  be  heterodox 
on  a  point  of  so  great  magnitude,  we  must  look  for  infallibility, 
not  in  them  nor  in  the  diffusive  church,  but  in  general  coun- 
cils presided  over  by  the  pope,  or  ultimately  in  the  pope  him- 
self. This,  though  not  unsuitable  to  the  notions  of  some 
Jesuits,  was  diametrically  opposite  to  the  principles  of  the 
GaUican  Church,  which  professed  to  i-epose  on  a  perpetual 
and  catholic  tradition. 

31.  Notwithstanding  the  popularity  of  this  defence  of  the 
Nicene  faith,  and  the  learning  it  displays,  the  author  was  far 
from  ending  the  controversy,  or  from  satisfying  all  his  read- 
ers.    It  was  alleged,  that  he  does  not  meet  the  question  with 
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which  he  deals ;  that  the  word  dfiommoc,  being  almost  new 
Not  satis-  ^^  ^^^^  ^'™*^  ^^  ^^^^  council,  and  being  obscure  and 
factory  metaphysical  in  itself,  required  a  precise  definition 
to  make  the  reader  see  his  way  before  him,  or.  at 
least,  one  better  than  Bull  has  given,  which  the  adversary 
might  probably  adopt  without  much  scruple  ;  that  the  passages 
adduced  from  the  fathei-s  are  often  insufficient  for  his  purpose  ^ 
that  he  confounds  the  eternal  essence  with  the  eternal  per- 
sonality or  distinctness  of  the  Logos,  though  well  aware,  of 
course,  that  many  of  the  early  writers  employed  different 
names  [ivMeeroc  and  Tzpoi^opiKOi)  for  these ;  and  that  he  does  no*, 
repel  some  of  the  passages  whicli  can  hardly  benr  an  orthodox 
interpretation.  It  was  urged,  moreover,  that  bis  own  hypo- 
thesis, taken  altogether,  is  but  a  palliated  Ananism ;  tliat  br 
insisting,  for  more  than  one  liundred  pages,  on  th'^.  s'lbordina- 
tion  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  he  came  close  to  what  since 
has  borne  that  name,  though  it  might  not  be  precisely  what 
had  been  condemned  at  Nice,  and  could  not  be  reconciled 
with  the  Athanasian  Creed,  except  by  such  an  interpretation 
of  the  latter  as  is  neither  probable,  nor  has  been  reputed 
ortliodox. 

32.  Among  the  theological  writers  of  the  Roman  Church, 
..     .  and,  in  a  less  degree,  among  Protestants,  there  has 

always  been  a  class,  not  inconsiderable  for  numbers 
or  for  infiuence,  generally  denominated  mystics,  or,  when 
their  language  has  been  more  unmeasured,  enthusiasts  and 
fanatics.  These  may  be  distinguished  into  two  kinds,  though 
it  must  readily  be  understood  that  they  may  often  run  much 
into  one  another,  —  the  first  believing  that  the  soul,  by 
immediate  communion  with  the  Deity,  receives  a  peculiar  illu- 
mination and  knowledge  of  truths  not  cognizable  by  the  under- 
standing; the  second  less  solicitous  about  intellectual  than 
moral  light,  and  aiming  at  such  pure  contemplation  of  the 
attributes  of  God,  and  such  an  intimate  perception  of  spiritual 
life,  as  may  end  in  a  sort  of  absorption  into  the  divine  essence. 
But  I  should  not  probably  have  alluded  to  any  writings  of 
this  descri])tion,  if  tlie  two  most  conspicuous  lumina- 
ries of  the  French  Church,  Bossuet  and  Fenelon,  had 
not  clashed  with  each  other  in  that  famous  contioversy  of 
Quietism,  to  which  the  enthusiastic  writings  of  Madame 
Guyon  gave  birth.  The  "  IMaximes  des  Saints  "  of  Fenelon 
I  have  never  seen :    some  editions    of  his  entire  works,  as 
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they  affect  to  be,  do  not  inoliule  wliat  the  clnirch  has  con- 
demned ;  and  the  original  book  has  probably  become  scarce.' 
F"enelon  appeal's  to  have  been  treated  by  his  friend,  (shall  we 
call  him?)  or  rival,  with  remarkable  harshness.  Bossuet 
might  have  felt  some  jealousy  at  the  rapid  elevation  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Cambray :  but  we  need  not  have  recourse  to 
tliis ;  the  rigor  of  orthodoxy  in  a  temper  like  his  will  account 
for  all.  There  coidd  be  little  doubt  but  that  many  saints 
honored  by  the  church  had  uttered  things  quite  as  strong  as 
any  that  Fenelon's  work  contained.  IJossuet,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  its  condemnation  at  Rome.  Fenelon  was 
of  the  second  class  above  mentioned  among  the  mystics,  and 
seems  to  have  been  absolutely  free  from  such  pretences  to 
illumination  as  we  find  in  liehmen  or  Barclay.  The  pure, 
disinterested  love  of  God  was  the  main-spring  of  his  reli- 
gious theory.  The  Divine  Qilconomy  of  Poiret,  1G8G,  and  the 
writings  of  a  German  Quietist,  Spener,  do  not  require  any 
particular  mention.- 

33.  This  latter  period  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  marked 
by  an  increasing  boldness  in  religious  inquiry :  we  change  in 
find   more   disrei^ard   of  authority,  more   disposition   t'le '^I'lrac- 

%        ,  •'  .    .    '  .  .       ter  of  theo 

to  question  received  tenets,  a  more  suspicious  criti-  lojfieai 
cism  both  as  to  the  genuineness  and  the  credibility  i''«rature. 
of  ancient  writings,  a  more  ardent  love  of  truth,  that  is,  of  per- 
ceiving and  understanding  what  is  truth,  instead  of  |)resuming 
tliat  we  possess  it  without  any  understanding  at  all.  Much 
of  this  was  associated,  no  doubt,  with  the  other  revolutions  in 
literary  opinion  ;  with  the  philosophy  of  Bacon,  Descartes, 
Gassendi,  Hobbes,  Bayle,  and  Locke ;  with  the  spirit  which  a 
slightly  learned  yet  acute  generation  of  men  rather  conver- 
sant with  the  world  than  with  libraries  (to  whom  the  appeal 
in  modern  languages  must  be  made)  was  sure  to  breathe  ;  with 
that  incessant  reference  to  proof  which  the  physical  sciences 
taught  mankind  to  demand.  Hence  quotations  are  compara- 
tively rare  in  the  theological  writings  of  this  age :  they  are 
better  reduced  to  their  due  office  of  testimony  as  to  fact,  some- 
times of  illustration  or  better  statement  of  an  argument,  but 
not  so  much  idleged  as  argument  or  authority  in  tliemselves. 
Even  those  who  combated  on  the  side  of  established  doctrinea 
were  compelled  to  argue  more  from  themselves,  lest  the  pub- 

*  [It  is  reprinted  in  the  eilition  of  Fenelon's  works,  Versailles,  1820.  — 1847.1 

*  Bibl.  UuiverseUe,  v.  412,  xvi.  224. 
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lie,  their  umpire,  should  reject,  with  an  opposite   prejudice, 
what  had  enslaved  the  prejudices  of  their  fathei-s. 

34.  It  is  well  known,  that  a  disbelief  in  Christianity  became 
Freedom  very  frequent  about  this  time.  Several  books,  more 
of  many  or  less,  appear  to  indicate  this  spirit;  but  the  charge 
■writinga.  j^^^  often  been  made  with  no  sufficient  reason.  Of 
Hobbes  enough  has  been  already  said,  and  Spinosa's  place  as 
a  metaphysician  will  be  in  the  next  chapter.  His  Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus,  published  anonymously  at  Amsterdam, 
with  the  false  date  of  Hamburg,  in  1670,  contains  many  ob- 
servations on  the  Old  Testament,  which,  though  they  do  not 
really  affect  its  general  autlienticity  and  truth,  clashed  with 
the  commonly  received  opinion  of  its  absolute  inspiration. 
Some  of  these  remarks  were,  if  not  borrowed,  at  least  repeat- 
ed in  a  book  of  more  celebrity.  Sentiments  de  quelques 
Theologiens  d'HoUande  sur  I'Histoire  Critique  du  Pere 
Simon.  This  work  is  written  by  Le  Clerc ;  but  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  he  is  the  author  of  those  acute  but  hardy 
questions  on  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  which  it  contains. 
They  must,  however,  be  presumed  to  coincide  for  the  most  part 
with  his  own  opinion ;  but  he  has  afterwards  declared  his 
dissent  from  the  hypothesis  contained  in  these  volumes,  that 
Moses  was  not  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  Archseo- 
logia  Philosophica  of  Thomas  Burnet  is  intended  to  dispute 
the  literal  history  of  the  creation  and  fall.  But  few  will 
pretend  that  either  Le  Clerc  or  Burnet  were  disbelievers  in 
revelation. 

35.  Among  those  who  sustained  the  truth  of  Christianity 
Thoughts  by  argument  rather  than  authority,  the  first  place 
of  Pascal.  ijQfjj  jf,  order  of  time  and  of  excellence  is  due  to 
Pascal,  though  his  Thoughts  were  not  published  till  1670, 
some  years  after  his  death,  and,  in  the  first  edition,  not 
without  suppressions.  They  have  been  supposed  to  be  frag- 
ments of  a  more  systematic  work  that  he  had  planned,  or 
perhaps  only  reflections  committed  to  paper,  with  no  design 
of  publication  in  their  actual  form.  But,  as  is  generally  the 
case  with  works  of  genius,  we  do  not  easily  persuade  our- 
selves that  they  could  have  been  improved  by  any  such  altera- 
tion as  would  have  destroyed  their  type.  They  are  at 
present  bound  together  by  a  real  coherence  through  the 
predominant  character  of  the  reasonings  and  sentiments,  and 
give  us  every  thing  that  we  could  desire  in  a  more  regular 
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treatise  without  the  tedious  verbosity  which  regularity  is  apt 
to  produce.  The  style  is  not  so  polished  as  in  the  Provincial 
Letters,  and  the  sentences  are  sometimes  ill  constructed  and 
elliptical.  Passages  almost  transcribed  from  Montaigne  hav 
been  published  by  careless  editors  as  Pascal's. 

36.  But  the  Thoughts  of  Pascal  are  to  be  ranked,  as  a 
monument  of  his  genius,  above  the  Provincial  Lettei-s,  though 
some  have  asserted  the  contrary.  They  burn  with  an  intense 
light ;  condensed  in  expression,  sublime,  energetic,  rapid,  they 
hurry  away  the  reader  till  he  is  scarcely  able  or  willing  to 
distinguish  the  sopliisms  from  the  truth  which  they  contain. 
For  that  many  of  them  are  incapable  of  bearing  a  calm  scru- 
tiny is  very  manifest  to  those  who  apply  such  a  test.  The 
notes  of  Voltaire,  though  always  intended  to  detract,  ar3 
sometimes  unanswerable ;  but  the  splendor  of  Pascal's  elo- 
quence absolutely  annihilates,  in  effect  on  the  general  reader, 
even  this  antagonist. 

37.  Pascal  had  probably  not  read  very  largely,  which  has 
given  an  ampler  sweep  to  his  genius.  Except  the  Bible  and 
the  writings  of  Augustin,  the  book  that  seems  most  to  have 
attracted  him  was  the  Essays  of  Montaigne.  Yet  no  men 
could  be  more  unlike  in  personal  dispositions  and  in  the  cast 
of  their  intellect.  But  Pascal,  though  abhorring  the  religious 
and  moral  carelessness  of  Montaigne,  found  much  that  fell  in 
with  his  own  reflections  in  the  contempt  of  human  opinions, 
the  jierpetual  humbling  of  human  reason,  which  runs  through 
the  bold  and  original  work  of  his  predecessor.  He  quotes  no 
book  so  frequently ;  and  indeed,  except  Epictetus,  and  once 
or  twice  Descartes,  he  hardly  quotes  any  other  at  all.  Pascal 
was  too  acute  a  geometer,  and  too  sincere  a  lover  of  truth, 
to  countenance  the  sophisms  of  mere  Pyrrhonism ;  but,  hke 
many  theological  writers,  in  exalting  faith  he  does  not  always 
give  reason  her  value,  and  furnishes  weapons  which  the 
sceptic  might  employ  against  himself.  It  has  been  said  that 
he  denies  the  validity  of  the  proofs  of  natural  religion.  This 
seems  to  be  in  some  measure  an  error,  founded  on  mistaking 
the  objections  he  puts  in  the  mouths  of  unbelievers  for  his 
own.  But  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  his  arguments 
i'or  the  being  of  a  God  are  too  often  d  tutiori,  that  it  is  the 
safer  side  to  take. 

38.  The  Thoughts  of  Pascal  on  miracles  abound  in  proofs 
ol'  his  acuteness  and  originality ;   an  originality  much  more 
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striking  when  we  recollect  that  the  subject  had  not  been 
discus.sed  as  it  has  since,  but  with  an  intermixture  of  some 
Bophistical  and  questionable  positions.  Several  of  them  have 
a  secret  reference  to  the  famous  cure  of  his  niece,  Mademoi- 
Belle  Perier,  by  the  holy  tliorn.  But  he  is  embarrassed  with 
the  difficult  question  whetlier  miraculous  events  are  sure  tests 
of  the  docti-ine  which  they  support,  and  is  not  wholly  consist- 
ent in  his  reasoning,  or  satisfactory  in  his  distinctions.  I  am 
unable  to  pronounce  whether  Pascal's  other  observations  on 
tlie  rational  proofs  of  Christianity  are  as  original  as  they  are 
frequently  ingenious  and  powerful. 

39.  But  the  leading  principle  of  Pascal's  theology,  that 
from  which  he  deduces  the  necessary  truth  of  revelation,  is 
the  fallen  nature  of  mankind ;  dwelling  less  upun  scriptural 
proofs,  which  he  takes  for  granted,  than  on  the  evidence 
which  he  supposes  man  himself  to  supply.  Notliiug,  how- 
ever, can  be  more  dissimilar  than  his  beautiful  visions  to  the 
vulgar  Calvinism  of  the  pulpit.  It  is  not  the  sordid,  grovel- 
ling, degraded  Caliban  of  tliat  school,  but  the  ruined  arch- 
angel, that  he  delights  to  paint.  Man  is  so  great,  that  his 
greatness  is  manifest  even  in  his  knowledge  of  his  o\vu 
misery.  A  tree  does  not  know  itself  to  be  miserable.  It 
is  true  that  to  know  we  are  miserable  is  misery ;  but  still  it  is 
greatness  to  know  it.  All  his  misery  proves  his  greatness : 
it  is  the  misery  of  a  great  lord,  of  a  king,  dispossessed  of  their 
own.  Man  is  the  feeblest  branch  of  nature,  but  it  is  a  branch 
that  thinks.  He  requires  not  the  universe  to  crush  him. 
He  may  be  killed  by  a  vapor,  by  a  drop  of  water.  But,  if 
the  whole  universe  should  crush  him,  he  would  be  nobler 
than  that  which  causes  his  death,  because  he  knows  tliat  he 
is  dying,  and  the  universe  would  not  know  its  power  over 
him.  This  is,  very  evidently,  sophistical  and  declamatory ; 
but  it  is  the  sophistry  of  a  tine  imagination.  It  would  be 
easy,  however,  to  find  better  passages.  The  dominant  idea 
recurs  in  almost  every  page  of  Pascal.  His  melancholy 
genius  plays  in  wild  and  rapid  flashes,  like  lightning  round 
the  scathed  oak,  about  the  fallen  greatness  of  man.  He  per- 
ceives every  characteristic  quality  of  his  nature  under  these 
conditions.  They  are  the  solution  of  every  problem,  the 
clearing-up  of  every  inconsistency  that  perplexes  us.  "  Man," 
he  says  very  finely,  "has  a  secret  instinct  that  leads  him  to 
seek  diversion  and  employment  from  without;  which  springs 
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from  tlie  sense  of  his  continual  misery.  And  he  has  another 
secret  instinct,  remaining  from  the  greatness  of  his  original 
nature,  wliich  teaches  him  that  happiness  can  only  exist  in 
repose.  And  from  these  two  contrary  instincts  there  arises 
in  him  an  obscure  propensity,  concealed  in  his  soul,  which 
prompts  him  to  seek  repose  through  agitation,  and  even  to 
fancy  that  the  contentment  he  docs  not  enjoy  will  be  found, 
if,  by  struggling  yet  a  little  longer,  he  can  open  a  door  to 
rest."* 

40.  It  can  hardly  be  conceived,  that  any  one  would  think 
the  worse  of  human  natiue  or  of  himself  by  reading  these 
magnificent  lamentations  of  Pascal.  He  adorns  and  ennobles 
the  degeneracy  that  he  exaggerates.  The  ruined  aqueduct, 
the  broken  column,  the  desolated  city,  suggest  no  ideas  but 
of  dignity  and  reverence.  No  one  is  ashamed  of  a  misery 
which  bears  witness  to  his  grandeur.  If  we  should  persuade 
a  laborer  that  the  blood  of  princes  Hows  in  his  veins,  we 
might  spoil  his  contentment  with  the  only  lot  he  has  di-awn, 
but  scarcely  kill  in  him  the  seeds  of  pride. 

41.  Pascal,  like  many  others  who  have  dwelt  on  this 
alleged  degeneracy  of  mankind,  seems  never  to  have  disen- 
tangled his  mind  from  tlie  notion,  that  what  we  call  himian 
nature  has  not  merely  an  arbitrary  and  grammatical,  but  an 
intrinsic  objective  reality.  The  connnon  and  convenient  forms 
of  language,  the  analogies  of  sensible  things,  Avhich  the  imagi- 
nation readily  supplies,  conspire  to  delude  us  into  this  i'allacy. 
Yet  though  each  man  is  born  witli  certain  powers  and  disposi- 
tions which  constitute  his  own  nature,  and  the  resemblance  of 
these  in  all  his  fellows  produces  a  general  idea,  or  a  collective 
appellation,  whichever  we  may  prefer  to  say,  called  the  nature 
of  man,  few  would  in  this  age  ex]ilicitly  contend  tor  the  exist- 
ence of  this  as  a  substance  capable  of  qualities,  and  those 
qualities  variable,  or  subject  to  mutation.  Tlie  corruption  of 
human  nature  is  therefore  a  phrase  which  may  convey  an 
intelligible  meaning,  if  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  merely  ana- 
logical and  inexact,  but  will  mislead  those  wdio  do  not  keep 
this  in  mind.  Man's  nature,  i\s  it  now  is,  tliat  which  each 
man  and  all  men  possess,  is  the  immediate  woikmanship  of 
God,  as  nuich  as  at  his  creation ;  nor  is  any  other  hypotliesis 
consistent  with  tlieism. 

42.  This  notion  of  a  real  universal  in  human  natu'X'  pre* 

1  tEuvres  Je  I'iiscal,  vol  i.  p.  121. 
VOL.   IV  4 
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Bents  to  us  in  an  exaggerated  light  those  anomalies  from 
which  writers  of  Pascal's  school  are  apt  to  infer  some  vast 
change  in  ovu*  original  constitution.  Exaggerated,  I  say;  for 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  frequently  perceive  a  sort  of  inco- 
herence, as  it  appears  at  least  to  our  defective  vision,  in  the 
same  individual ;  and,  hke  threads  of  various  hues  shot 
through  one  web,  the  love  of  vice  and  of  virtue,  the  strength 
and  weaknes>s  of  the  heart,  are  wonderfully  blended  in  self- 
contradictory  and  self-destroying  conjunction.  But,  even  if 
we  should  fail  altogether  in  solving  the  very  first  steps  of  this 
problem,  there  is  no  course  for  a  reasonable  being  except  to 
acknowledge  the  limitations  of  his  own  faculties ;  and  it  seems 
rather  unwarrantable,  on  the  credit  of  this  humble  confession, 
that  we  do  not  comprehend  the  depths  of  what  has  been  with- 
held from  us,  to  substitute  something  far  more  incomprehensi- 
ble and  revolting  to  our  moral  and  rational  capacities  in  its 
place.  "  What,"  says  Pascal,  "  can  be  more  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  our  wretched  justice,  than  to  damn  eternally  an  infant 
incapable  of  volition  for  an  oiTence  wherein  he  seems  to  have 
had  no  share,  and  which  was  committed  six  thousand  years 
before  he  was  born?  Certainly,  nothing  shocks  us  more 
rudely  than  this  doctrine ;  and  yet,  without  this  mystery,  the 
most  incompreliensible  of  all,  we  are  incomprehensible  to  our- 
selves. Man  is  more  inconceivable  without  this  mystery,  than 
the  mystery  is  inconceivable  to  man." 

43.  It  miglit  be  wandering  from  the  proper  subject  of  these 
volumes  if  we  were  to  pause,  even  shortly,  to  inquire  whether, 
while  the  creation  of  a  world  so  full  of  evil  must  ever  remain 
the  most  inscrutable  of  mysteries,  we  might  not  be  led  some 
way  in  tracing  the  connection  of  moral  and  physical  evil  in 
mankind  with  his  place  in  that  creation  ;  and,  especially, 
whether  the  law  of  continuity,  which  it  has  not  pleased  his 
Maker  to  break  witli  respect  to  his  bodily  structure,  and 
which  binds  that,  in  the  unity  of  one  great  type,  to  the  lower 
forms  of  animal  life  by  the  common  conditions  of  nourishment, 
reproduction,  and  self-defence,  has  not  rendered  necessary 
both  the  physical  appetites  and  the  propensities  which  termi- 
nate in  self;  whether,  again,  the  superior  endowments  of  his 
intellectual  natui-e,  his  susceptibility  of  moral  emotion,  and  of 
those  disinterested  affections,  which,  if  not  exclusively,  he  far 
more  intensely  j^ossesses  than  any  inferior  being ;  above  all, 
the  gifts  of  conscience,  and  a  capacity  to  know  God,  —  might 
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not  be  expected,  even  beforehand,  by  their  conflict  with  the 
animal  passions,  to  produce  some  partial  inconsistencies,  some 
anomalies  at  least,  which  he  could  not  himself  explain,  in  so 
compound  a  being.  Every  link  in  the  long  chain  of  creation 
does  not  pass  by  easy  transition  into  the  next.  There  are 
necessary  chasms,  and,  as  it  were,  leaps,  from  one  creature  to 
another,  which,  though  not  exceptions  to  the  law  of  conti- 
nuity, are  accommodations  of  it  to  a  new  sei-ies  of  being.  If 
man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  he  was  also  made  in  the 
image  of  an  ape.  The  framework  of  the  body  of  him  who 
has  weighed  the  stars,  and  made  the  lightning  his  slave, 
approaches  to  that  of  a  speechless  brute  wlio  wanders  in  the 
forests  of  Sumatra.  Thus  standing  on  the  frontier  land  be- 
tween animal  and  angelic  natures,  what  wonder  that  he  should 
partake  of  both !  But  these  are  things  which  it  is  difficult  to 
touch ;  nor  would  they  have  been  here  introduced,  but  in 
order  to  weaken  the  force  of  positions  so  confidently  asserted 
by  many,  and  so  eloquently  by  Pascal. 

44.  Among  the  Avorks  immediately  designed  to  confirm  tlie 
truth  of  Cln-istianity,  a  certain  reputation  was  ac-  vindica- 
quired,  through  the  known  erudition  of  its  author,  tionsof 
by  the  Denionstratio  Evangelica  of  Huet,  Bishop  '^  ''*°'  ^' 
of  Avranches.  This  is  paraded  with  definitions,  axioms,  and 
propositions,  in  order  to  challenge  the  name  it  assumes.  But 
the  axioms,  upon  which  so  much  is  to  rest,  are  often  question- 
able or  equivocal ;  as,  for  instance :  "  Omnis  prophetia  est 
verax,  quae  praedixit  res  eventu  deinde  completas ; "  equivocal 
in  the  word  verax.  Huet  also  confirms  his  axioms  by  argu- 
ment, which  shows  that  they  are  not  truly  such.  The  whole 
book  is  full  of  learning ;  but  he  frequently  loses  sight  of  the 
points  he  would  prove,  and  his  quotations  fall  beside  the  mark. 
Yet  he  has  furnished  much  to  others,  and  possibly  no  earlier 
work  on  the  same  subject  is  so  elaborate  and  comprehensive. 
The  next  place,  if  not  a  higher  one,  might  be  given  to  the 
treatise  of  Abbadie,  a  French  refugee,  published  in  168  4. 
His  countrymen  bestow  on  it  the  highest  eulogies;  but  it  was 
never  so  well  known  in  England,  and  is  now  almost  forgotten. 
The  oral  conferences  of  Limborch  with  Orobio,  a  Jew  of  con- 
siderable learning  and  ability,  on  the  prophecies  relating  to 
the  Messiah,  were  reduced  into  writing,  and  published:  they 
are  still  in  some  request.  No  book  of  this  period,  among 
many    that    were    written,  reached  so  high  a  reputation  iu 
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England  as  Leslie's  Short  Method  with  the  Deists,  published 
in  1694;  in  which  he  has  started  an  argument,  pursued  with 
more  critical  analysis  by  others,  on  the  peculiarly  distinctive 
marks  of  credibility  that  pertain  to  the  scriptural  miracles. 
The  authenticity  of  this  little  treatise  has  been  idly  ques- 
tioned on  the  Continent,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  a 
translation  of  it  has  been  ])ublished  in  a  posthumous  edition 
(1732)  of  tlie  works  of  Saint  Real,  who  died  in  1692.  But 
posthumous  editions  are  never  deemed  of  sufficient  authoi'ity 
to  establisli  a  literary  title  against  possession;  and  Prosper 
Marchand  informs  us  that  several  other  tracts,  in  this  edition 
of  Saint  Real,  are  erroneously  ascribed  to  him.  The  internal 
evidence  that  the  Short  Method  was  written  by  a  Protestant 
should  be  conclusive.^ 

45.  Every  change  in  public  opinion  which  this  period  wit- 
Progress  of  "f'ssed  confirmed  the  principles  of  religious  toleration 
tolerant  that  had  taken  root  in  the  earlier  j)art  of  the  cen- 
pnnapes.  ^^^j.^. .  ^^le  progress  of  a  larger, and  more  catholic 
theology,  the  weakening  of  bigotry  in  the  minds  of  laymen, 
and  the  consequent  disregard  of  ecclesiastical  clamor,  not  only 
in  England  and  Holland,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
France ;  we  might  even  add,  the  violent  proceedings  of  the 
last  government  in  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and 
the  cruelties  which  attended  it.  Louis  XIV.,  at  a  time  when 
mankind  were  beginning  to  renounce  the  very  theory  of  per- 
secution, renewed  the  ancient  enormities  of  its  ])ractice,  and 
thus  unconsciously  gave  the  aid  of  moial  sympathy  and  indig- 
nation to  the  adverse  argument.  The  Protestant  refugees  of 
France,  scattered  among  their  brethren,  bi-ought  home  to  all 
minds   the   great   question  of  free  conscience ;   not  with  the 

1  The  Biographie  Universelle,  art. "  Lcs-  posed  author's  death,  without  attestation, 
lie,"  says,  "  Cet  ouvrage,  qui  passe  pource  is  no  literary  evidence  at  all,  even  where 
qu'il  a  fait  de  niieux,  lui  a  ete  rontcste.  the  book  is  published  for  the  first  time, 
Le  Docteur  Glcigh  [sic]  a  fait  de  grands  much  loss  where  it  has  a  known  status  a» 
efforts  pour  prouver  qu'il  appartenait  i  the  production  of  a  certain  author.  This 
Leslie,  quoiqu'il  f.U  public  parmi  les  ou-  is  so  manifest  to  any  one  who  has  the 
■vmges  de  TAbbe  de  Saint  Real,  mort  en  slightest  tincture  of  critical  judgment,  that 
1692."  It  is  melancholy  to  see  this  petty  we  need  not  urge  the  palpable  iniproba- 
spirit  of  cavil  against  an  English  writer  in  bility  of  ascribing  to  Saint  lieal.  a  Komish 
so  respcctiible  a  work  as  the  Biographie  ecclesiastic,  an  argument  which  turns  pe- 
Universelle.  No  grnmls  efforts  could  be  culiarly  on  the  distinction  betwwm  the  . 
required  from  Dr.  (Jleig  or  any  one  else  to  scriptural  miracles  and  those  alleged  upon 
prove  that  a  book  was  written  by  Leslie,  inferior  evidence.  1  have  lost,  or  never 
which  bore  his  name,  which  was  addressed  made,  the  retcrcrice  to  Prosper  Marchand  ; 
to  an  English  peer,  and  had  gone  through  but  the  p.issage  will  be  found  in  his  Pic- 
many  editions,  when  there  is  literally  no  tionnaire  Histiiri(|ue,  which  contains  a  fnll 
claimant  on  the  other  side ;  for  a  posthu-  article  on  Saint  Keal. 
mous  edition,  forty  years  after  the  sup- 
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Btupid  and  impudent  limitation  which  even  Protestanis  had 
Bometimes  employed,  that  truth  indeed  might  not  be  re- 
strained, but  that  error  might :  a  broader  foundation  was  laid 
by  the  great  advocates  of  toleration  in  this  period,  —  Bayle, 
Limborch,  and  Locke,  —  as  it  had  formerly  been  by  Taylor 
and  Episcopins.^ 

46.  Bayle,  in  1G86,  while  yet  the  smart  of  his  banishment 
was  keenly  felt,  published   his   Philosophical   Com-   Bayie'a 
raentary  on  the  text  in  Scripture,  "  Compel  them  to   ^/"p°j°" 
come  in;"   a  text  which  some  of  the  advocates  of    Conunent 
persecution  were  accustomed  to  produce.     He  gives   ^^^' 

in  the  first  part  nine  reasons  against  this  literal  meaning, 
among  which  none  are  philological.  In  the  second  part,  he 
replies  to  various  objections.  This  work  of  Bayle  does  not 
seem  to  me  as  subtle  and  logical  as  he  was  wont  to  be,  not- 
withstanding the  formal  syllogisms  with  which  he  commences 
each  of  his  chapters.  His  argument  against  compulsory  con- 
versions, which  the  absurd  interpretation  of  the  text  by  his 
adversaries  required,  is  indeed  irresistible ;  but  this  is  far 
from  sufficiently  establishing  the  right  of  toleration  itself.  It 
appears  not  very  difficult  for  a  skilful  sophist,  and  none  was 
more  so  than  Bayle  himself,  to  have  met  some  of  his  reason- 
ing with  a  specious  reply.  The  sceptical  argument  of  Taylor, 
that  we  can  rarely  be  sure  of  knowing  the  truth  ourselves, 
and  consequently  of  condemning  in  others  what  is  error,  he 
touches  but  slightly ;  nor  does  he  dwell  on  the  political  advan- 
tages which  experience  has  shown  a  full  toleration  to  possess. 
In  the  third  part  of  the  Philosophical  Commentary,  he  refutes 
the  apology  of  Augustin  for  persecution ;  and,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  he  published  a  Supplement  answering  a  book  of 
Jurieu,  which  had  apjjcared  in  the  mean  time. 

47.  Locke  published  anonymously  his  Letter  on  Toleration 
in  1689.  The  season  was  pro])itious :  a  legal  tole-  Lop^e's 
ranee  of  public  worship  had  first  been  granted  to  the  letter  on 
dissenters  after  the  Revolution,  limited  indeed  to  such  °  "'^  '°°" 
as  held  most  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  but  preparing  the 
nation  for  a  more  extensive  application  of  its  spirit.  In 
the  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  Taylor  had  chiefly  in  view  to 

*  The  Dutch  clergy,  and  a  French  min-  of  general  toleration,  and  the  moderate  or 

Ister  in  Holland,  Jurieu,  of  great  polemical  liTjeral   principles  in   religion  which  were 

fame  in  his  day,  though  now  chiefly  known  connected  with  it.     Le  Clerc  passed  his  life 

by  means  of  his  adversaries,  Bayle  and  Le  in  fighting  this  battle  ;  and  many  articles 

Clerc,  strenur  usly  resisted  both  th«>  theory  in  the  Bibliotheque  Universelle  relate  to  it 
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deduce  the  justice  of  tolerating  a  diversity  in  religion,  from 
the  difficulty  of  knowing  the  truth.  He  is  not  very  consistent 
as  to  the  political  question,  and  limits  too  narrowly  the  pro- 
vince of  tolerable  opinions.  Locke  goes  more  expressly  to 
the  right  of  the  civil  magistrate,  not  omitting,  but  dwelling 
less  forcibly  on,  the  chief  arguments  of  his  predecessor.  His 
own  theory  of  government  came  to  his  aid.  The  clergy  in 
general,  and  perhaps  Taylor  himself,  had  derived  the  magis- 
trate's jurisdiction  from  paternal  power.  And,  as  they  appa- 
rently assumed  this  power  to  extend  over  adult  children,  it 
was  natural  to  give  those  who  succeeded  to  it  in  political  com- 
munities a  large  sway  over  the  moral  and  religious  behavior 
of  subjects.  Locke,  adopting  the  opposite  theoiy  of  compact, 
defines  the  commonwealth  to  be  a  society  of  men  constituted 
only  for  the  procuring,  preserving,  and  advancing  their  own 
civil  interests.  He  denies  altogether,  that  the  care  of  souls 
belongs  to  the  civil  magistrate,  as  it  has  never  been  committed 
to  him.  "  All  the  power  of  civil  government  relates  only  to 
men's  civil  interests,  is  confined  to  the  things  of  this  woi'ld, 
and  liath  nothing  to  do  with  the  world  to  come."  ^ 

48.  The  admission  of  tliis  principle  would  apparently  decide 
the  controversy,  so  far  as  it  rests  on  religious  grounds.  But 
Locke  has  recourse  to  several  other  arguments  independent  of 
it.  He  proves,  with  no  great  difficulty,  that  the  civil  power 
cannot  justly,  or  consistently  with  any  true  principle  of  reli- 
gion, compel  men  to  profess  what  they  do  not  believe.  This, 
however,  is  what  very  few  would,  at  present,  be  inclined  to 
maintain.  The  real  question  was  as  to  the  publicity  of  opin- 
ions deemed  heterodox,  and  especially  in  social  worship ;  and 
this  is  what  those  who  held  the  magistrate  to  possess  an 
authority  patriarchal,  universal,  and  arbitrary,  and  who  were 
also  rigidly  tenacious  of  the  necessity  of  an  orthodox  faith,  as 
well  as  perfectly  convinced  that  it  was  no  other  than  their 
own,  would  hardly  be  persuaded  to  admit  by  any  arguments 
that  Locke  has  alleged.     But  the  tendency  of  public  opinion 

■  [This  principle,  that  the  civil  magis-  not  less  decision  and  courage.  I  cannot, 
trate  is  not  concernej  with  religion  as  nevertheless,  admit  the  principle  as  a  con- 
true,  but  only  as  useful,  was  strenuously  elusion  from  their  premises,  though  very 
mainvjined  by  AVarburton.  in  his  Alliance  desirous  to  preserve  it  on  other  grounds 
of  Church  and  State.  It  is  supported  on  The  late  respected  Dr.  Arnold  was  exceed- 
scriptural  grounds  by  Hoadly,  in  his  ingly  embarrassed  by  denying  its  truth, 
famous  sermon  which  produced  the  Ban-  while  he  was  strenuous  for  toleration  in 
gorian  controversy ;  and  by  Archbishop  the  amplest  measure ;  which  leaves  his 
Whatcly,  in  a  sermon  on  the  same  text  as  writings  on  the  subject  unsatisfivctory,  and 
Hoadly 's,  "My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  weak  against  au  adversary.  — 1847  1 
world  i"  but  >Yith  more  closuuess,  though 
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had  begun  to  manifest  itself  against  all  these  tenets  of  the 
high-church  party,  so  that,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  prin- 
ciples of  general  tolerance  became  too  popular  to  be  disputed 
with  any  chance  of  attention.  Locke  was  engaged  in  a  con- 
troversy through  his  first  Letter  on  Toleration,  which  produced 
a  second  and  a  third ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  these, 
(hough  longer  than  the  first,  have  considerably  modified  its 
leading  positions.^  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  pleads  for  the 
universal  toleration  of  all  modes  of  worship  not  immoral  in 
their  nature,  or  involving  doctrines  inimical  to  good  govern- 
ment ;  placing  in  the  latter  category  some  tenets  of  the 
Chui'ch  of  Rome. 

49.  It  is  confessed  by  Goujet,  that,  even  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  France  could  boast  very  French 
little  of  pulpit  eloquence.  Frequent  quotations  from  ^'"■mons. 
heathen  writers,  and  from  the  schoolmen,  with  little  solid 
morality  and  less  good  reasoning,  make  up  the  sermons  of 
that  age.^  But  the  revolution  in  this  style,  as  in  all  others, 
though  perhaps  gradual,  was  complete  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  A  slight  sprinkling  of  passages  from  the  fathers,  and 
still  more  frequently  from  the  Scriptures,  but  always  short, 
and  seeming  to  rise  out  of  the  preacher's  heart,  rather  than  to 
be  sought  for  in  his  memory,  re2)laced  that  intolerable  parade 
of  a  theological  commonplace  book,  which  had  been  as  cus- 
tomary in  France  as  in  England.  The  style  was  to  be  the 
perfection  of  French  eloquence,  the  reasoning  persuasive 
rather  than  dogmatic,  the  arrangement  more  methodical  and 
distributive  than  at  present,  but  without  the  excess  we  find  in 
our  old  preachers.  Tliis  is  the  general  character  of  French 
sermons ;  but  those  who  most  adorned  the  pulpit  had  of  course 
their  individual  distinctions.  Without  delaying  to  mention 
those  who  are  now  not  greatly  remembered,  such  as  La  Rue, 
Hubert,  Mascaron,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  three  of  high 
reputation, —  Bourdaloue,  Bossuet,  and  Flechier. 

50.  Bourdaloue,  a  Jesuit,  but  as  little  of  a  Jesuit  in  the 
woret  acceptation  of  the  word  as  the  order  has  produced,  is 
remarkably  simple,  earnest,  practical :    he   convinces   rather 

•  Warburton  has  fancied  that  Locke's  arguments  built  on  received  opinions  would 

ival  sentiments  are  only  discoverable  in  have  greatest  weight,  and  make  quickest 

his  first  Ixitter  on  Toleration,  and  that  in  impression   on   the   body   of    the    peoplo 

the   two   latter  he  "combats   his  intole-  whom    it   was   his  business   to  gain.''  — 

rant  adversary  quite  through  the  conti-o-  Biogr.  liritannica,  art.  '•  Locke." 

vcrsy  with  liis  own  principles,  well  fure-  -  Libliothcque  Fran<;aist',  vol.  ii.  p.  283 
Keeinr  that,  at  such  a  time  of  prejudice, 
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than  commands,  and  by  convincing  he  persuades ;  for  his  dis- 
Bourda-  courses  tend  always  to  some  duty,  to  something  that 
'°"®  is  to  be  done  or  avoided.     His  sentences  are  s^hort, 

interrogative,  full  of  plain  and  solid  reasoning,  unambitious  in 
expression,  and  wholly  without  that  care  in  the  choi<e  of 
Avords  and  cadences  which  we  detect  in  Bossuet  and  Fleohier. 
No  one  would  call  Bourdaloue  a  rhetorician ;  and,  though  he 
continually  introduces  the  fathers,  he  has  not  caught  theii 
vices  of  language.^ 

51.  Bourdaloue  is  almost  in  the  same  relation  to  Bossuet 
Compared  ^^  Patru  to  Le  Maistre,  though  the  two  orators  of 
with  Bos-     the  pulpit  are  far  above  those  of  the  bar.     As  the 

one  is  short,  condensed,  plain,  reasoning,  and,  though 
never  feeble,  not  often  what  is  generally  called  eloquent ;  so 
the  other  is  animated,  figurative,  rather  diffuse  and  prodi- 
gal of  ornament,  addressing  the  imagination  more  than  the 
judgment,  rich  and  copious  in  cadence,  elevating  the  hearer 
to  the  pitch  of  his  own  sublimity.  Bossuet  is  sometimes  too 
declamatory,  and  Bourdaloue  perhaps  sometimes  bordere  on 
dryness.  Much  in  the  sermons  of  the  former  is  true  poetry ; 
but  he  has  less  of  satisfactory  and  persuasive  reasoning  tlian 
the  latter.  His  tone  is  also,  as  in  all  his  writings,  too  domi- 
neering and  dogmatical  for  those  who  demand  something 
beyond  the  speaker's  authority  when  they  listen. 

52.  The  sermons,  however,  of  Bossuet,  taken  generally,  are 
Funeral  "^^  reckoned  in  the  highest  class  of  his  numerous 
diwoursea  writings :  perhaps  scarcely  justice  has  been  done  to 
0  ossue  .  j^j^gjj^^  jjjg  genius,  on  the  other  hand,  by  universal 
confession,  never  shone  higher  than  in  the  six  which  bear  the 
name  of  Oraisons  Funebres.  They  belong  in  substance  so 
much  more  naturally  to  the  province  of  eloquence  than  of 
theology,  that  I  should  have  reserved  them  for  another  pla(  e, 
if  the  separation  would  not  have  seemed  rather  unexpected  to 
the  reader.  Few  works  of  genius  perhaps  in  the  French 
language  are  better  known,  or  have  been  more  prodigally  ex- 
tolled.    In  that  style  of  eloquence  which  the  ancients  called 

1  Tlie  public  did  justice  to  Bourdaloue,  I'ont  egalement  estime  et  admire.   C'est 

as  they  generally  do   to   a  solid  and  im-  qu'il  avoit  reuni  en  sa  pereonne  tous  les 

pressive  style  of  preaching.     ".Je  crois,"  grands  caracteres  de  la  bonne  eloquence; 

Bays  Goujet,  p.  3(10,  '"  que  tout  le  nionde  la  siniplicite   du   discours   Chretien   avec 

convient  qu"aucnn  autre  ne  lui  est  supe-  la  niajeste  et  la  grandeur,  le  sublime  avec 

rieur.     C'est  le  grand  niaitre  pour  I'elo-  I'intelligible  et  le  populaire,  la  force  avec 

quence  de  la  ehaire  ;   c'est  le  prince  des  la  douceur,  la  vehemence  avec  Tonction.  la 

predicatunrs.     Le   public   n"a  jamais  ete  liberte  avec   la  justessc.  et  la   plus   vivt 

partage  "wr  son  sujet;  la,  ville  et  la  cout  ardeur  avec  la  plus  pure  lumicre." 
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demonstrative,  or  rather  descriptive  (kmileiKTiKog),  the  style  of 
panegyric  or  commemoration,  they  are  doubtless  superior  to 
those  justly  celebrated  productions  of  Thucydides  and  Plato 
that  have  descended  to  us  from  Greece ;  nor  has  Bossuet  been 
equalled  by  any  later  writei*.  Those  on  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, on  her  daughter  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  on  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  outshine  the  rest ;  and,  if  a  difference  is  to 
be  made  among  these,  we  might  perhaps,  after  some  hesitation, 
confer  the  palm  on  the  first.  The  range  of  topics  is  so  vari. 
ous,  the  thoughts  so  just,  the  images  so  noble  and  poetical,  the 
whole  is  in  such  perfect  keeping,  the  tone  of  awful  contem- 
plation is  so  uniform,  that,  if  it  has  not  any  passages  of  such 
extraordinary  beauty  as  occur  in  the  other  two,  its  general 
effect  on  the  mind  is  more  irresistible.' 

53.  In  this  style,  much  more  of  ornament,  more  of  what 
speaks  in  the  spirit,  and  even  the  very  phrase,  of  poetry,  to 
the  imagination  and  the  heart,  is  permitted  by  a  rigorous 
criticism,  than  in  forensic  or  in  deliberative  eloquence.  The 
beauties  that  rise  before  the  authoi''s  vision  are  not  re- 
nounced ;  the  brilliant  colors  of  his  fancy  are  not  subdued ; 
the  periods  assume  a  more  rhythmical  cadence,  and  emulate, 
like  metre  itself,  the  voluptuous  harmony  of  musical  intervals  : 
the  whole  composition  is  more  evidently  formed  to  delight ; 
but  it  will  delight  to  little  purpose,  or  even  cease,  in  any 
strong  sense  of  the  word,  to  do  so  at  all,  unless  it  is  ennobled 
by  moral  wisdom.  In  this,  Bossuet  was  pre-eminent :  his 
thoughts  are  never  subtle  or  far-fetched  ;  they  have  a  sort  of 
breadth,  a  generality  of  application,  which  is  peculiarly  re- 
quired in  those  who  address  a  mixed  assembly,  and  which 
many  that  aim  at  what  is  profound  and  original  are  apt  to 
miss.  It  may  be  confessed,  that  these  funeral  discourses  are 
not  exempt  from  some  defects,  frequently  inherent  in  pane- 
gyrical eloquence  ;  they  are  sometimes  too  rhetorical,  and  do 

^  An  English  preacher  of  conspicuous  the  manly  grief  of  an  entire  nation  in  th« 
renowu  for  eloquence  was  called  upon,  withering  of  those  visions  of  hope  which 
within  no  great  length  of  time,  to  emu-  wait  upon  the  untried  youth  of  royalty,  in 
late  the  funeral  discourse  of  Bossuet  on  its  sympathy  with  grandeur  annihilated, 
the  sudden  death  of  Henrietta  of  Orleans,  with  beauty  and  innocence  precipitated 
He  had  before  him  a  subject  incompai-.ibly  into  the  tomb.  Nor  did  he  sink  beneath  his 
more  deep  in  interest,  more  fertile  in  great  subject,  except  as  compared  with  Bossuet. 
and  touching  associations:  he  had  to  de-  The  sermon  to  which  my  allusion  will  be 
scribe,  not  the  fal.«e  sorrow  of  courtiers,  understood  is  esteemed  by  many  tlie  finest 
not  the  shriek  of  sudden  surprise  that  effort  of  this  preacher;  but,  if  read  to- 
echoed  by  night  in  the  halls  of  Versailles,  gether  with  that  of  its  prototype,  it  will 
not  the  apocryphal  penitence  of  one  so  be  laid  aside  as  almost  feeble  and  uniia 
tainted   by   the  world's  intercourse,  but  pressive. 
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not  appear  to  show  so  little  effort  as  some  have  fancied  ;  tlie 
amplifications  are  sometimes  too  unmeasured ;  the  language 
sometimes  borders  too  nearly  on  tliat  of  the  stage ;  above  all, 
tliere  is  a  tone  of  adulation  not  quite  pleasing  to  a  calm 
posterity. 

54.  Flechier  (the  third  name  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
J,,.  J.  for  Massillon  belongs  only  to  the  next),  like  Bossuet, 
has  been  more  celebrated  for  his  funeral  sermons 
than  for  any  others ;  but  in  this  line  it  is  unfortunate  for  him 
to  enter  into  unavoidable  competition  with  one  whom  he  can- 
not rival.  The  French  critics  extol  Flechier  for  the  arrange- 
ment and  harmony  of  his  periods  ;  yet  even  in  this,  according 
to  La  Ilarpe,  he  is  not  essentially  superior  to  Bossuet ;  and  to 
an  English  ear,  accustomed  to  the  long  swell  of  our  own 
writers  and  of  the  Ciceronian  school  in  Latin,  he  will  proba- 
bly not  give  so  much  gratification.  He  does  not  want  a  moral 
dignity,  or  a  certain  elevation  of  thought,  without  which  the 
funeral  panegyric  must  be  contemptible :  but  he  has  not 
the  majestic  tone  of  Bossuet ;  he  does  not,  like  him,  raise  the 
heroes  and  princes  of  the  earth  in  order  to  abase  them  by 
paintings  of  mortality  and  weakness ;  or  recall  the  hearer  in 
every  passage  to  something  more  awful  than  human  power, 
and  more  magnificent  than  human  grandeur.  This  religious 
solemnity,  so  characteristic  in  Bossuet,  is  hardly  felt  in  the  less 
emphatic  sentences  of  Flechier,  Even  where  his  exordium 
is  almost  worthy  of  comparison,  as  in  the  funeral  discourse 
on  Turenne,  we  find  him  degenerate  into  a  trivial  eulogy,  and 
he  flatters  both  more  profusely  and  with  less  skill.  His  style 
is  graceful,  but  not  without  affectation  and  false  taste.*  La 
Harpe  has  compared  him  to  Isocrates  among  the  oratore  of 
Greece ;  the  place  of  Demosthenes  being,  of  course,  reserved 
for  Bossuet.^ 

•  [La  Harpe  justly  ridicules  an  expres-  foonery.    "  The  language  of  Segnerl,"  the 

sion  of  Flechier,  in  his  funeral  sermon  on  same  writer  observes,  "  is  always  full  of 

Madame  de  Montausier :  "  Un  ancien  disait  dignity  and  harmony.     He  inlaid  it  with 

autrefois  que  les  hommes  etaient  nes  pour  splendid  and  elegant  expressions,  and  has 

Taction  et  pour  la  conduite  du  monde,  et  thus  obtained  a  place  among  the  authors 

que  les  dames  n'etaient  nces  que  pour  le  to  whom  authority  has  beeu  given  by  the 

repos  et  pour  la  retraite."  — 1842.]  Delia  Crusca  dictionary.     His  periods  are 

2  The  native  critics  ascribe  a  reform  in  flowing,  natural,  and  intelligible,  without 
the  style  of  preaching  to  Paolo  Segneri,  the  affectation  of  obsolete  Tuscanisnis, 
whom  Coruiani  does  not  hesitate  to  call,  which  pass  for  graces  of  the  language  with 
with  the  sanction,  he  says,  of  posterity,  many."  Tiraboschi,  with  much  common- 
tlie  father  of  Italian  eloquence.  It  Ls  to  dation  of  Segneri,  admits  that  we  find  in 
be  rememlaered,  that  in  no  country  has  the  him  some  vestiges  of  the  false  taste  he  en- 
pulpit  been  so  much  degraded  by  empty  deavored  to  reform.  The  very  little  that 
declamation,  and  even   by  a  titupid  buf-  I  have  seeu  of  the  sermons  cf  Segneri  givei 
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.55.  The  style  of  preaching  in  England  was  less  ornamen- 
tal, and  spoke  less  to  the  imagination  and  aflf'ections,  v  ,■  x. 
than  these  celebrated  writei-s  of  the  Galilean  gcrmons: 
Church  ;  but  in  some  of  our  chief  divines  it  had  ^''"*"- 
its  own  excellences.  The  sermons  of  Barrow  display  a 
strength  of  mind,  a  comprehensiveness  and  fertility,  which 
have  rarely  been  equalled.  No  better  proof  can  be  given 
than  his  eight  sermons  on  the  government  of  the  tongue : 
copious  and  exhaustive  without  tautology  or  superfluous 
declamation,  they  are,  in  moral  preaching,  what  the  best 
parts  of  Aristotle  are  in  ethical  philosophy,  with  more  of 
development  and  a  more  extensive  observation.  It  would  be 
said  of  these  sermons,  and  indeed,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of 
all  those  of  Barrow,  that  they  are  not  what  is  now  called 
evangelical :  they  indicate  the  ascendency  of  an  Arminian 
party,  dwelling,  far  more  than  is  usual  in  the  pulpit,  on 
moral  and  rational,  or  even  temporal  inducements,  and  some- 
times hardly  abstaining  from  what  would  give  a  little  offence 
in  later  times.*  His  quotations  also  from  ancient  philoso- 
phers, though  not  so  numerous  as  in  Taylor,  are  equally 
uncongenial  to  our  ears.  In  his  style,  notwithstanding  its 
richness  and  occasional  vivacity,  we  may  censure  a  redun- 
dancy, and  excess  of  apposition  :  it  is  not  sufficient  to  avoid 
strict  tautology  ;  no  second  phrase  (to  lay  down  a  genei-al 
rule  not  without  excej)tion)  should  be  so  like  the  first,  that 
the  reader  would  naturally  have  understood  it  to  be  comprised 

no  impression  of  any  merit  that  can  be  poi  vi  fate  pregar  tanto  da  un  Dio  per  to! 

reckoned  more  than  relative  to  tlie  niise-  crocefisso?     O  confusione!     0   vitupero! 

rable  tone  of  his  predecessors.     The  fol-  0  vergognal"  —  Kaccolta  di  Prose  Italiaue 

lowing  specimen  is  from  one  of  his  most  (in  Cliissici  It-xliani),  vol.  ii.  p.  345. 
admired  sermons  :    '•  K  Cristo  nou   potri        This  is  certainly  not  th'e  manner  of  Bos- 

ottenere  da  voi  che  gli  rimettiate  un  torto,  suet,  and  more  like  that  of  a  tliii-d-rate 

un  affronto,  un  aggravio,  una  parolina?  Methodist  among  us. 
Che  vorreste  da  Christo  ?    Vorreste  ch'  egli         •   Thus,   in    his    sermon    against  evil- 

vi  si  getta-iise  supplichevole  a  piedi  a  chie-  speaking  (xvi.),  Barrow  treats  it  as  fit  "  for 

dervi   questa  grazia?     lo  son   quasi   per  rustic  boors,  or  men  of  coarsest  education 

dire   ch'  egli  il   farebbe  ;   perche  se  non  and  employment,  who,  having  their  minds 

dubiti  di  prostrarsi  a  piedi  di  un  traditore,  ileba.«ed  by  being  conversant  in  meanest 

qual' era  Giuda,  di  lavarglieli,  di  asciugar-  affairs,  do  vent  their  sorry  passions,  and 

glieli,  di  baciarglieli,  non  si  vergognerebbe,  bicker  about  their  petty  concernments,  in 

cred'  io,  di  farsi  vedere  ginocchioni  a  pie  such  strains;  who  also,  not  being  capable 

vostri.      Ma  vi    fa  bisoguo  di  tanto    per  of  a  fair  reputation,  or  sensible  of  disgrace 

muovervi   a   compiacerlo  ?    Ah  Cavalieri,  to  themselves,  do  little  value  the  credit  of 

Cavalieri,  io  non  vorrei  questa  volta  farvi  others,  or  cai'e  for  aspersing  it.     But  such 

arrossire.     Nel  resto  io  so  di  certo,  che  se  language  is   unworthy  of  those   persons, 

altrettanto  fosse  a  voi  domandato  da  quella  and  cannot  easily  be  drawn  from   them, 

donna  che  chiamate  la  vostra  dama,  da  who  are  wont  to  exercise  their  thoughts 

quella,  di  cui  forsenn.ati  idolatrate  il  volto,  about  nobler  matters,"'  &c.     No  one  would 

Indovinate  le  voglie,  ambite  le  grar.ie,  non  veutui-e  this  now  from  the  pulpit 
?i  tirete  pregiir  tJiuto  a  concederglielo.     E 
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therein.  Barrow's  language  is  more  antiquated  and  formal 
than  that  of  his  age ;  and  he  abounds  too  much  in  uncom- 
mon words  of  Latin  derivation,  frequently  such  as  appear  to 
have  no  authority  but  his  own. 

56.  South's  sermons  begin,  in   order  of  date,  before  the 

Restoration,  and  come  down  to  nearly  the  end  of 
the  century.  They  were  much  celebrated  at  the 
time,  and  retain  a  portion  of  their  renown.  This  is  by  no 
means  surprising.  South  had  great  qualifications  for  that 
])opularity  which  attends  the  pulpit ;  and  his  manner  was  at 
that  time  original.  Not  diffuse,  not  learned,  not  formal  in 
argument  like  Barrow,  with  a  more  natural  structure  of  sen- 
tences ;  a  more  pointed,  though  by  no  means  a  more  fair  and 
satisfactory,  turn  of  reasoning ;  with  a  style  clear  and  English, 
free  from  all  pedantry,  but  abounding  with  those  colloquial 
novelties  of  idiom,  which,  though  now  become  vulgar  and 
offensive,  the  age  of  Charles  11.  affected ;  sparing  no  personal 
or  temporary  sarcasm,  but,  if  he  seems  for  a  moment  to  tread 
on  the  verge  of  buffooneiy,  recovering  himself  by  some 
stroke  of  vigorous  sense  and  language,  —  such  was  the  witty 
Dr.  South,  whom  the  courtiers  deliglited  to  hear.  His  sermons 
want  all  that  is  called  unction,  and  sometimes  even  earnest- 
ness, which  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  a  perpetual  tone  of 
gibing  at  rebels  and  fanatics  ;  but  there  is  a  masculine  spirit 
about  them,  which,  combined  with  their  peculiar  characteristics, 
would  naturally  fill  the  churches  where  he  might  be  heard. 
South  appears  to  bend  towards  the  Ai-minian  theology,  without 
adopting  so  much  of  it  as  some  of  his  contemporaries. 

57.  The  sermons  of  Tillotson   were  for  half  a  century 

moi'e  read  than  any  in  our  language.  They  are 
now  bought  almost  as  waste  paper,  and  hardly  read 
at  all.  Such  is  the  fickleness  of  x'eligious  taste,  as  abundantly 
numerous  instances  would  prove.  Tillotson  is  reckoned  ver- 
bose and  languid.  He  has  not  the  foi-mer  defect  in  nearly  so 
great  a  degree  as  some  of  his  eminent  predecessors  ;  but  there 
is  certainly  little  vigor  or  vivacity  in  his  style.  Full  of  the 
Romish  controversy,  he  is  perpetually  recurring  to  that 
"  world's  debate ; "  and  he  is  not  much  less  hostile  to  all 
tlie  Calvinistic  tenets.  What  is  most  remarkable  in  the 
theology  of  Tillotson,  is  his  strong  assertion,  in  almost  all  his 
sermons,  cf  the  principles  of  natural  religion  and  morality, 
not  only  as  the  basis  of  all  revelation,  without  a  dependence 
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on  which  it  cannot  be  believed,  but  as  nearly  coincident  with 
Christianity  in  their  extent ;  a  length  to  which  few  at  present 
would  be  ready  to  follow  him.  Tillotson  is  always  of  a  tole- 
rant and  catliolic  spirit,  enforcing  right  actions  rather  than 
orthodox  opinions,  and  obnoxious,  for  that  and  other  reasons, 
to  all  the  bigots  of  his  own  age. 

58.  It  has  become  necessary  to  draw  towards  a  conclusion 
of  this  chapter:  the  materials  are  far  from  being  Expository 
exhausted.  In  expository,  or,  as  some  call  it,  exe-  "i««'''gy- 
getical  theology,  the  English  divines  had  already  taken  a 
conspicuous  station.  Andres,  no  partial  estimator  of  Protes- 
tant writers,  extols  them  with  marked  praise.*  Those  who 
belonged  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  form  a  portion  of 
a  vast  collection,  —  the  Critici  Sacri,  published  by  one  Bee,  a 
bookseller,  in  IGGO.  This  was  in  nine  folio  volumes;  and  in 
1G69,  Matthew  Pool,  a  nonconforming  minister,  produced  his 
Synopsis  Criticorum  in  five  volumes ;  being  in  great  measure 
an  abridgment  and  digest  of  the  Ibrmer.  Bee  complained  of 
the  infraction  of  his  copyright,  or  rather  his  equitable  interest ; 
but  such  a  dispute  hardly  pertains  to  our  history.^  The  work 
of  Pool  was  evidently  a  more  original  labor  than  the  former 
Hammond,  Patrick,  and  other  commentators,  do  honor  to  the 
Anglican  Church  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century. 

59.  Pearson's  Exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  published 
in  1659,  is  a  standard  book  in  English  divinity.  It  pearsonon 
expands,  beyond  the  literal  purport  of  the  creed  *'*''  cireed. 
itself,  to  most  articles  of  orthodox  belief,  and  is  a  valuable 
summary  of  arguments  and  authorities  on  that  side.  The 
closeness  of  Pearson,  and  his  judicious  selections  of  proofs, 
distinguish  him  from  many,  especially  the  earlier  theologians. 
Some  might  surmise  that  his  undeviating  adherence  to  what 
he  calls  the  church  is  hardly  consistent  with  independence  of 
tlinking ;  but,  considered  as  an  advocate,  he  is  one  of  much 
judgment  and  skill.  Such  men  as  Pearson  and  Stillingfleet 
would  have  been  conspicuous  at  the  bar,  which  we  could  not 
quite  affirm  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

60.  Simon,  a  regular  priest  of  the  congregation  called  The 
Oratory,  which  has  been  rich  in  eminent  men,  owes  much  of 
his  fame  to  his  Critical  History  of  the  Old  Testament.  Tliis 
work,  bold  in  many  of  its  positions,  as  it  then  seemed  to  b(rth 

•  ''  I  soli  Inglesi,  che  ampio  spazio  non  opera  ci  permettesse  tener  dietro  a  tutti  i 
dovrohbrono  oeoupare  in  qucsto  capo  dell'  pij  degni  della  nostra  stima?"  —  Vol.  six. 
esegetica  sacra,  se  V  istituto  della  uostr'    p.  253.  '  Chalmers 
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the  Catholic  and  Protestant  orthodox,  after  being  nearly 
Simon's  Strangled  by  Bossuet  in  PVance,  appeared  at  Kot- 
Criticai  terdam  in  1685.  Bossuet  attacked  it  with  extreme 
b  ones,  yjvacity,  but  with  a  real  inferiority  to  Simon  both 
in  learning  and  candor.'  Le  Clerc,  on  his  side,  carped  more 
at  the  Critical  History  than  it  seems  to  deserve.  IMany  para- 
doxes, as  they  then  were  called,  in  this  famous  work,  are  now 
received  as  truth,  or  at  least  pass  without  reproof.  Sim(»n 
may  possibly  be  too  prone  to  novelty ;  but  a  love  of  truth  as 
well  as  great  acuteness  are  visible  throughout.  His  Critical 
History  of  the  New  Testament  was  published  in  1G89,  and 
one  or  two  more  works  of  a  similar  description  before  the 
close  of  the  century. 

61.  I  have  on  a  former  occasion  adverted,  in  a  correspond- 
ing chapter,  to  publications  on  witchcraft  and  similar  super- 
stitions. Several  might  be  mentioned  at  this  time  :  the  belief 
in  such  tales  was  assailed  by  a  prevalent  scepticism  which 
called  out  their  advocates.  Of  these  the  most  unworthy  to 
have  exhibited  their  great  talents  in  such  a  cause  were  our 
own  philosophers,  Henry  More  and  Jose])li  Glanvil.  The 
Sadducismus  Triumphatus,  or  Treatise  on  Apparitions,  by  the 
latter,  has  passed  througli  several  editions ;  while  his  Scepsis 
Scientifica  has  liardly  been  seen,  perhaps,  by  six  living  per- 
sons. A  Dutch  minister,  by  name  Bekker,  raised  a  great 
clamor  against  himself  by  a  downright  denial  of  all  power  to 
the  devil,  and  consequently  to  his  sup])Osed  instruments,  the 
ancient  beldams  of  Holland  and  other  countries.  His  Monde 
Enchante,  originally  published  in  Dutch,  is  in  four  volumes, 
written  in  a  systematic  manner,  and  with  tedious  prolixity. 
There  was  no  groimd  for  imputing  infidelity  to  the  author, 
except  the  usual  ground  of  calumniating  every  one  who  quits 
the  beaten  path  in  theology ;  but  his  explanations  of  Scrip- 
ture, in  the  case  of  the  demoniacs  and  the  like,  are,  as  usual 
with  those  who  have  taken  the  same  line,  rather  forced.  The 
fourth  volume,  which  contains  several  curious  stories  of  ima- 
gined possession,  and  some  which  resemble  what  is  now  called 
magnetism,  is  the  only  part  of  Bekker's  once-celebrated  book 
that  can  be  read  with  any  pleasure.  Bekker  was  a  Cartesian, 
and  his  theory  was  built  too  much  on  Cartesian  assumptions 
of  the  impossibility  of  spirit  acting  on  body. 

*   Defense  de   la  Tradition   dea   Saints     prim^e  4  Trevoux,   Id.  TOl.   iv.   p.  313, 
Part's ;   (Eiivres  de   Bo.ssuet,  vol.  v.,  and    Bausset,  Vie  de  Bossuet,  iv.  276. 
Instructions  sur  la  Ver.sion  du  N.  T.,  im- 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

HISTOUT  OF  SPECULATIVE  PHILOSOPUY  FROM  1650  TO  1700 


Aristotelians  —  Logicians  —  Cudworth  —  Sketcli  of  tiie  Pliilosophy  of  OassenOi  ■ 
Cartesianism  —  Port-lloyal  Logic  —  Analysis  of  tlie  Searcli  for  Trutli  of  Male- 
branclie,  and  of  tlie  Etiiica  of  Spiuosa  —  Glanvil  —  Loclte's  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding. 

1.  The  Aristotelian  and  scholastic  metaphysics,  though 
shaken  on  every  side,  and  especially  by  the  rapid  Aristotelian 
pi'ogress  of  the  Cartesian  theories,  had  not  lost  their  metaphysica. 
hold  over  the  theologians  of  the  Roman  Church,  or  even 
the  Protestant  universities,  at  the  beginning  of  this  period, 
and  hardly  at  its  close.  Brucker  enumcKites  several  writers 
of  that  class  in  Germany;^  and  we  find,  as  late  as  1G93,  a 
formal  injunction  by  the  Sorbonne,  that  none  who  taught  phi- 
losophy in  the  colleges  under  its  jurisdiction  should  introduce 
any  novelties,  or  swerve  from  the  Aristotelian  doctrine.^  The 
Jesuits,  rather  unfortunately  for  their  credit,  distinguished 
themselves  as  strenuous  advocates  of  the  old  philosophy,  and 
thuH  lost  the  advantage  they  had  obtained  in  philology  a3 
enemies  of  barbarous  prejudice,  and  encouragers  of  a  progres- 
sive spirit  in  their  disciples.  Rapin,  one  of  their  most  accom 
plished  men,  after  speaking  with  little  respect  of  the  Novum 
Organum,  extols  the  disjiutations  of  the  schools  as  the  best 
method  in  the  education  of  young  men,  Avho,  as  he  fancies, 
have  too  little  experience  to  delight  in  physical  science,^ 

•  Vol   It.    See  his  long  and  laborious  Aristotelicae  doctrinae  studere.  quam  hac- 

ehapter  on  the  Aristotelian  philosophers  tenus  usurpatum  fuerit  in  Academia  Pa- 

of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu-  risiensi,  censuit  Societas  injungendum  ess« 

ries  :  no  one  else  seems  to  have  done  more  illis,  imo  et  lis  qui  docent  philosophiam  in 

than  copy  Brucker.  collegiis  suo  regiinini  creditis,  ne  deiiiceps 

^  "  Cum   reiatum   esset  ad   Societateth  novitatibus  studeant,  aut  ab  Aristotelica 

(Sorbonicam)  nonnuUos   philosophiie  pro-  doctrina  defiectant.     31  Dec.  1693."  —  Ar- 

fessores,  ex  iis  etiani  aliquando  qui  ad  So-  gentre,  Colleotio  .Judiciorum.  ii.  IftO. 

cictatem    anhelant,   novas  quasdam   doc-  ^   Itetlexions   sur   la   Poutique,    p.  3f!8. 

triuaa  in  philosophicis  sectfiri,  niiuusque  He  admits,   however,   that   to  introduct 
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2.  It  is  a  difficult  and  dangerous  choice,  in  a  no,w,  state  of 
public  opinion  (and  we  have  to  make  it  at  present), 
ciine.  between  that  which  may  itself  pass  away,  and  that 

w-h'te'^  which  must  efface  what  has  gone  before.  Those  who 
clung  to  the  ancient  philosophy  believed  that  Bacon 
and  Descartes  were  the  idols  of  a  transitory  fashion,  and  that 
the  wisdom  of  long  ages  would  regain  its  ascendency.  They 
were  deceived,  and  their  own  reputation  has  been  swept  off 
witli  the  systems  to  wliich  they  adhered.  Thomas  White,  an 
Enghsh  Catholic  pnest,  whose  Latin  appellation  is  Alhius, 
endeavored  to  maintain  the  Aristotelian  metaphysics  and  the 
scholastic  terminology  in  several  works,  and  especially  in  an 
attack  upon  Glanvil's  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing.  This  book, 
entitled  Sciri,  I  know  only  through  Glanvil's  reply  in  his 
second  edition,  by  which  White  appears  to  be  a  mere  Aristo- 
telian. He  was  a  friend  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who  was  him- 
self, though  a  man  of  considerable  talents,  incapable  of  disen- 
tangling his  mind  from  the  Peripatetic  hypotheses.  The 
power  of  words  indeed  is  so  great ;  the  illusions  of  what  is 
called  realism,  or  of  believing  that  general  terms  have  an 
objective  exterior  being,  are  so  natural,  and  especially  so 
bound  up  both  with  our  notions  of  essential,  especially  theolo- 
gical, truth,  and  with  our  popular  language,  —  that  no  man 
could  in  that  age  be  much  censured  for  not  casting  off  his 
fetters,  even  when  he  had  heard  the  call  to  liberty  from 
some  modern  voices.  We  find  that,  even  after  two  centuries 
of  a  better  metliod,  many  are  always  ready  to  fall  back  into  a 
verbal  process  of  theorizing. 

3.  Logic  was  taught  in  tlie  Aristotelian  method,  or  rather 

-    .  in  one  which,  with  some  change  for  the  worse,  had 

been    gradually    founded   upon   it.      Burgersdicius, 

in  this  and  in  other  sciences,  seems  to  have  been  in  repute  • 

Smiglecius  also  is  mentioned  with  praise.^     These  lived  both 

more  experiment  and  observation  would  se  sert  la  religion  pour  s'expliquer  dans 

be  an  improvement.     "Du  reste  il  y  a  ap-  ses  decisions." 

parenoe   que    les   loix,   qui    ue  souffrent  i  "  La  Lojpque  de  Smiglecius,"  says  Ra- 

point  d"innovation  dans  Tusage  des  choses  pin,"  est  un  be!  ouvrage."  The  same  writer 

univer.'ellement    etablies,    n'autoriserout  proceeds  to  observe,  that  the  Spaniards  of 

point  d'autre  methode  que  celle  qui  est  the  preceding  century  had  corrupted  logic 

aujourd'hui    en   usage  dans   les    univer-  by  their  subtilties.    "  En  se  jetant  dansdes 

sites ;   afin  de  ne  pas   donner  trop  de  li-  speculations  creu.'^es  qui  n'avoient  rien  de 

cence  A  la  passion  qu'on  a  naturellement  reel,   leurs    pbilosophes  trouverent    I'art 

pour  les  nouvelles  opinions,  dont  le  cours  d'avoir  de  la  raison  malgre  le  bon  sens,  et 

est  d'une    dangereuse    consequence  dans  de  donner  de  la  couleur,  et  meme  je  ne 

nn  etat  bien  regie ;    vu  particulierement  s^Siia  quoi  de  specieuse,  a  ce  qui  etoi'   ^e 

que  la  philnsophie  est  un  des  organes  dont  plus  deraisonuable." — p.  382.    But  t*ii 
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in  the  former  part  of  tlie  century.  But  they  were  superseded, 
at  least  in  Enghind,  by  Wallis,  whose  Institutio  Logical  ad 
C'onunuues  Usus  Aceommodata  was  published  in  1687.  He 
claims,  as  an  improvement  upon  the  received  system,  the 
classifying  singular  propositions  among  universals.^  Ramus 
had  made  a  third  class  of  them,  and  in  tliis  he  seems  to  have 
been  generally  followed.  Aristotle,  though  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  is  explicit  on  the  subject,  does  not  rank  them  as  par- 
ticular. That  Wallis  is  right  Avill  not  be  doubted  by  any  one 
at  present ;  but  his  originality  we  must  not  assert.  The  same 
had  been  perceived  by  the  authors  of  the  Port-Royal  Logic  ; 
a  work  to  which  he  has  made  no  allusion.^  WalUs  claims  also 
as  his  own  the  method  of  reducing  hypothetical  to  categorical 
syllogisms,  and  proves  it  elaborately  in  a  separate  dissertation. 
A  smaller  treatise,  still  much  used  at  Oxford,  by  Aldrich, 
Compendium  Artis  Logicje,  1691,  is  clear  and  concise,  b\it 
seems  to  contain  nothing  very  important ;  and  he  alludes  to 
the  Art  de  Penser  in  a  tone  of  insolence,  which  must  rouse 
indignation  in  those  who  are  acquainted  with  that  excellent 
work.  Aldrich's  censures  are,  in  many  instances,  mere  cavil 
and  misrepresentation :  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  right  in 
any.^  Of  the  Art  de  Penser  itself,  we  shall  have  something 
to  say  in  the  course  of  this  chapter. 

4.  Before  we  proceed  to  those  whose  philosophy  may  be 
reckoned  original,  or  at  least  modem,  a  very  few  de-  gtanipy-g 
serve  mention  who  have  endeavored  to  maintain  or  History  of 
restore   that   of   antiquity.       Stanley's    History   of  ^'^""^^"P^'y 
Philosophy,  in  1655,  is  in  great  measure  couliued  to  biography, 

must  have  been  rather  the  fault  of  their  trina  reeesserint;   eoque  multa  introdux- 

nietaphysics    than    of   what    is    strictly  erint  incomnioda  de  quibus  sue  loco  die  e- 

called  logic.  tur."  —  p.    125.      lie    ha.s    afterwarils    .n 

'  '' Atque  hoc  signanter  notatum  velim,  separate  di.'isertation   or   thesis   to    provn 

quia  novus   forte   hie   videar,   et   pra'ter  this   more  at  length.     It  seems  that  tliii 

adiorum   loqjiendi  fonnulam   hsec  dicere.  Rjimists  held  a  third  class  of  propositions, 

Nam  plerique  logiei  propositionem  quam  neither  universal  nor  particular,  to  which 

vocant  siugularem,  hoc  est,  de  subject©  they  gave  the  name  of  propria,  equivalent 

individuo  sive  singulari,   pro   particulari  to  singular. 

habent,  non  universali.    Sed  perperam  hoc  '  Art  de  Penser.  part  ii.  chap.  iii. 

faciunt,    et    prfeter    mentem    Aristotelis  ^  Que  of  Aldrich's  charges  against  the 

(qui.  quantum  memini,  nunquam  ejusmo-  author  of  the  Art  de  Venser  is,  that  he 

di  singularem,  ttjv  Kara  fiepo^  appellat  brings  forward  as  a  great  discovery  the 

aut  pro  tali  habet),  et  pn-eter  rei  naturam  :  equality  of  the  angles  of  a  chiliagon  to  1996 

Non  enim    hie  agitur  de    particularitate  "ght  angles  ;  and  another  is,  that  he  gives 

eubjecti  (quod   arouw  vocat   AristoteUs,  ^  an  example  of  a  regular  syllogism  one 

,    " ,  ,           ....  that  has  obviously  five  terms  ;    thus  ex- 

con  Kara  ficpo^)  sed  de  partiahtate  prae-  pec  ting  the  Oxford  students  for  whom  he 

dicationis.  .  .  .  Neque  ego  interim  novator  wrote   to   believe    that    Antony   Arnauld 

censendus  sum  qui  hiec  dixerim,  sed  illi  neither  knew  the  first  book  of  Euclid  nor 

putius  novatores  qui  ab  Aristotelica  doc-  the  mere  rudiments  of  common  logic. 

VOL.   IV.  6 
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and  comprehends  no  name  later  than  Carneades.  Most  is 
derived  from  Diogenes  Laertius ;  but  an  analysis  of  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy  is  given  from  Alcinous,  and  the  author  has 
compiled  one  of  the  Peripatetic  system  from  Aristotle  himself. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  is  also  elaborately  deduced  from 
various  sources.  Stanley,  on  the  whole,  brought  a  good  deal 
from  an  almost  untrodden  field  ;  but  he  is  merely  an  historian, 
and  never  a  critic  of  philosophy.^ 

5.  Gale's  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  which  appeared  partly  in 
Gale's  Court  1669  and  partly  in  later  years,  is  incomparably  a 
of  Gentiles,  more  Icamcd  work  than  that  of  Stanley.  Its  aim  is 
to  prove  that  all  heathen  philosophy,  whether  barbaric  or 
Greek,  was  borrowed  from  the  Scri])tures,  or  at  least  from  the 
Jews.  The  first  part  is  entitled,  Of  Philology,  which  traces 
the  same  leading  principle  by  means  of  language ;  the  second, 
Of  Philosophy  ;  the  third  treats  of  the  Vanity  of  Philosophy ; 
and  the  fourth,  of  Reformed  Philosophy,  "  wherein  Plato's 
moral  and  metaphysic  or  prime  philosophy  is  reduced  to  an 
usual  form  and  method."  Gale  has  been  reckoned  among 
Platonic  philosophers,  and  indeed  he  professes  to  find  a  great 
resemblance  between  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  his  own. 
But  he  is  a  determined  Calvinist  in  all  respects,  and  scruples 
not  to  say,  "  Whatever  God  wills  is  just,  because  he  wills  it ; " 
and  again,  "  God  willeth  nothing  Avithout  himself  because  it 
is  just,  but  it  is  therefore  just  because  he  willeth  it.  The 
reasons  of  good  and  evil  extrinsic  to  the  divine  essence  are 
all  dependent  on  the  divine  will,  either  decernent  or  legisla- 
tive." ^  It  is  not  likely  that  Plato  would  have  acknowledged 
such  a  disciple. 

6.  A  much  more  eminent  and  enlightened  man  than  Gale, 
Cudworth's  Ralph  Cudwortli,  by  his  Intellectual  System  of  the 
luteiiectuai  Uuivcrse,    published  in   1678,   but  written  several 

^^  ™'  years  before,  placed  himself  in  a  middle  point  be- 
tween the  declining  and  rising  schools  of  philosophy :  more 
independent  of  autliority,  and  more  close  perhaps  in  argument, 
tlian  the  former ;  but  more  prodigal  of  learning,  more  technical 
in  language,  and  less  conversant  with  analytical  and  inductive 

1  [In  former  editions,  through  an  over-  for  the  source  of  thif  niistike,  which  wag 

Bight  altogetlier  inexplicable  by  me  at  pre-  courteously    pointed  out    to    me;   but   I 

Bent,   I  had   said   that   Stanley    does   not  think  it  titter  to  make  this  public ackuow- 

mention    Epicurus,  who  occupies  a  con-  ledgineut  than   silently   to  withdraw  tha 

■iderable  space  in  the  History  of  Philoso-  sentence.  —  1847.] 

pky.    I  have  bearched  my  uotes  io  vain  ^  i'art  ir.  p.  339. 
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processes  of  reasoning,  than  the  latter.  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, he  belongs  to  the  school  of  antiquity ;  and  probably  his 
wish  was  to  be  classed  with  it.  Cudworth  was  one  of  those 
whom  Hobbes  had  roused  by  the  atheistic  and  immoral  theo- 
ries of  the  Leviathan  ;  nor  did  any  antagonist  perhaps  of  that 
philosopher  bring  a  more  vigorous  understanding  to  the  com- 
bat. This  understanding  was  not  so  much  obstructed  in  its 
own  exercise  by  a  vast  erudition,  as  it  is  sometimes  concealed 
by  it  from  the  reader.  Cudworth  has  passed  more  for  a 
recorder  of  ancient  philosophy,  than  for  one  who  might  stand 
in  a  respectable  class  among  philosophers  ;  and  his  work, 
though  long,  being  unfinished,  as  well  as  full  of  digression,  its 
object  has  not  been  fully  apprehended. 

7.  This  object  was  to  establish  the  liberty  of  human  actions 
against  the  fatalists.     Of  these  he  lays  it  down  that  ..    . .   . 

I  .  1  •     1  1       <>  1     •     •  1  -Its  object. 

tliere  are  three  kmds :  the  nrst  atheistic  ;  the  second 
admitting  a  Deity,  but  one  acting  necessarily  and  without 
moral  perfections  ;  the  third  granting  the  moral  attributes  of 
God,  but  asserting  all  human  actions  to  be  governed  by  neces- 
sary laws  which  he  has  ordained.  The  first  book  of  the  In- 
tellectual System,  which  alone  is  extant,  relates  wholly  to  the 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity  against  the  atheistic  fatal- 
ists, his  moral  nature  being  rarely  or  never  touched  ;  so  that 
the  greater  and  more  interesting  part  of  the  work,  for  the 
sake  of  which  the  author  projected  it,  is  wholly  wanting, 
unless  we  take  for  fragments  of  it  some  writings  of  the  author 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

8.  The  fli-st  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  ancient 
corpuscular  philosophy,  which,  till  corrupted  by  Leu-  sketch 
cippus  and  Democritus,  Cudworth  takes  to  have  °^  ''• 
been  not  only  theistic,  but  more  consonant  to  theistic  princi* 
pies  than  any  other.  These  two,  however,  brought  in  a 
fatalism  grounded  on  their  own  atomic  theory.  In  the  second 
chapter,  he  states  very  fully  and  fairly  all  their  arguments,  or 
rather  all  that  have  ever  been  adduced  on  the  atheistic  side. 
In  the  third,  he  expatiates  on  the  hylozoic  atheism,  as  he  calls 
it,  of  Strato,  which  accounts  the  universe  to  be  animated  in 
all  its  parts,  but  without  a  single  controlling  intelligence ;  and 
adverts  to  another  hypothesis,  which  gives  a  vegetable  but 
not  sentient  life  to  the  world. 

9.  This  leads  Cudworth  to  his   own  famous   theory  of  a 
plastic  natiu'e,  a  device  to  account  for  the  operations  of  physical 
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laws  without  the  continued  agency  of  the  Deity.  Of  this  plastic 
His  plastic  energy  he  speaks  iu  rather  a  confused  and  indefinite 
nature.  manner,  giving  it  in  one  place  a  sort  of  sentient 
life,  or  what  he  calls  "a  drowsy  unawakened  cogitation,"  and 
always  treating  it  as  an  entity  or  real  being.  This  langiiage 
of  Cudworth,  and  indeed  the  whole  hypothesis  of  a  plastic 
nature,  was  unable  to  stand  the  searching  eye  of  Bayle,  who, 
in  an  article  of  his  dictionary,  pointed  out  its  unphilosophical 
and  dangerous  assumptions.  Le  Clerc  endeavored  to  support 
Cudworth  against  Bayle,  but  with  little  success.^  It  has  had, 
Iiowever,  some  partisans,  though  rather  among  physiologists 
than  metaphysicians.  Grew  adopted  it  to  explain  vegetation  ; 
and  the  plastic  nature  differs  only,  as  I  conceive,  from  what 
Hunter  and  Abernethy  have  called  life  in  organized  bodies 
by  its  more  extensive  agency :  for  if  we  are  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  vital  power,  not  a  mere  name  for  the  sequence  of 
phenomena,  which  marshals  the  molecules  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substance,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  a  similar 
energy  should  not  determine  other  molecules  to  assume  geome- 
trical figures  in  crystallization.  The  eri-or  or  paradox  con- 
sists in  assigning  a  real  unity  of  existence,  and  a  real  jiower 
of  causation,  to  that  which  is  unintelligent. 

10.  The  fourth  chapter  of  the  Intellectual  System,  of  vast 
His  account  length,  and  occupying  half  the  entire  work,  launches 
ofoidpiiiio-  into  a  sea  of  old  philosophy,  in  order  to  show  the 
*°^  ^'  unity  of  a  supreme  God  to  have  been  a  general 
belief  of  antiquity.  "In  this  fourth  chapter,"  he  says,  "we 
were  necessitated  by  the  matter  itself  to  run  out  into  philolo- 
gy and  antiquity,  as  also  in  the  other  parts  of  the  book  Ave  do 
often  give  an  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ancients ;  which, 
however  some  over-severe  philosophers  may  look  upon  fasti- 
diously or  undervalue  and  depreciate,  yet  as  we  conceived  it 
often  necessary,  so  possibly  may  the  variety  thereof  not  be 
ungrateful  to  others,  and  this  mixture  of  plulology  throughout 
the  whole  sweeten  and  allay  the  severity  of  philosophy  to 
them ;  the  main  thing  which  the  book  pretends  to,  in  the 
mean  time,  being  the  philosophy  of  religion.  But,  for  our 
part,  we  neither  call  philology,  nor  yet  philosophy,  our  mis- 
tress, but  serve  ourselves  of  either  as  occasion  requireth."^ 

11.  The  whole  fourth  chapter  may  be  reckoned  one  great 
episode ;  and,  jis  it  contains  a  store  of  useful  knowledge  on 

*  Biblioth^que  Choisie,  Tol.  t.  •  Pre&ce,  p.  87. 
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nncient  philosophy,  it  has  not  only  been  more  read  than  the 
remaining  part  of  the  Intellectual  System,  but  has  been 
the  ciiuse,  in  more  than  one  respect,  that  the  work  has 
been  erroneously  judged.  Thus  Cudworth  has  been  reckoned, 
by  very  respectable  authorities,  in  the  Platonic  school  of  phi- 
losophers, and  even  in  that  of  the  later  Platonists  ;  for  which 
1  perceive  little  other  reason  than  that  he  has  gone  ditfusely 
into  a  supposed  resemblance  between  the  Platonic  and  Chi-is- 
tian  Trinity.  Whether  we  agree  Avith  him  in  this  or  no,  the 
subject  is  insulated,  and  belongs  only  to  the  history  of  theolo- 
gical opinion :  in  Cudworth's  own  philosophy,  he  appears  to 
be  an  eclectic ;  not  the  vassal  of  Plato,  Plotiuus,  or  Ai'istotle, 
though  deeply  versed  in  them  all.^ 

12.  In  the  fifth  and  last  chapter  of  the  first  and  only  book 
of  the  Intellectual  System,  Cudworth,  reverting  to 
the  various  atheistictd  arguments  which  he  had  stat-  meu^s 
ed  in  the  second  chapter,  answers  them  at  great  '^'ff"^^ 
length,  and,  though  not  Avithout  much  erudition, 
perhaps  more  than  was  i*equisite,  yet  depending  chiefly  on  his 
own  stores  of  reasoning.  And  imismuch  as  even  a  second 
rate  philosopher  ranks  higher  in  literary  precedence  than  tlie 
most  learned  reporter  of  other  men's  doctrine,  it  may  be 
unfortunate  for  Cudwortli's  reputation  that  he  consumed  so 
much  time  in  the  preceding  chapter  upon  mere  learning,  even 
though  that  should  be  reckoned  more  useiul  than  his  own 
reasonings.  These,  however,  are  fi'cquently  valuable  ;  and,  an 
I  have  intimated  al)ove,  he  is  partially  tinctured  by  the  philo- 
sophy of  his  own  generation,  while  he  endeavors  to  tread  in 
the  ancient  paths.  Yet  he  seems  not  aAvare  of  the  place 
which  Bacon,  Descartes,  and  Gassendi  Avere  to  hold ;  and  not 
only  names  them  sometimes  Avith  censure,  hardly  Avith  praise, 
but  most  inexcusably  throws  out  several  intimations  that  they 
had  designedly  served  the  cause  of  atheism.  The  disposition 
of  the  tAVO  former  to  slight  the  argument  from  final  causes, 
though  it  might  justly  be  animadverted  upon,  could  not 
warrant   this   most    uncandid   and    untrue   aspersion.       IJut 

1  ["  Cudworth,"  says  a  late  very  learned  ceptive  representations.  He  deserve''  the 
and  strong-minded  writer,  "should  be  read  highest  praise  for  integrity  as  a  writer: 
with  the  notes  of  Mosheim ;  unless,  in-  his  learning  was  superabundant,  and  his 
deed,  one  be  so  acquainted  with  the  philo-  intellect  vigorous  enough  to  wield  it  to  his 
sophy  and  religion  of  the  ancients,  and  so  purpose.  But  he  transfers  his  own  con- 
accustomed  to  roa-^ouing,  and  to  e.stiniating  ceptions  to  the  heathen  philosopliers  and 
the  power  and  the  ambiguity  of  language,  religionists,''  &c.  —  Norton  on  fierj'.iiuo 
as  to  be  able  to  correct  for  himself  his  de-  ness  of  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  p.  215.  — 1847  ■] 
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justice  was  even-hauded.  Cudworth  himself  did  not  escape 
the  slander  of  bigots  :  it  was  idly  said  by  Dryden,  that  he  had 
put  the  arguments  against  a  Deity  so  well,  that  some  thought 
he  had  not  answered  them ;  and,  if  Warburton  may  be  be- 
lieved, the  remaining  part  of  the  Intellectual  System  was 
never  published,  on  account  of  the  world's  malignity  in  judg- 
ing of  the  first.^     Probably  it  was  never  written. 

13.  Cudworth  is  too  credulous  and  uncritical  about  ancient 
writings,  defending  all  as  genuine,  even  where  his  own  age 
had  been  sceptical.  His  terminology  is  stiff  and  pedantic,  as 
is  the  case  with  all  oiir  older  metaphysicians,  abounding  iu 
words  Avhich  the  English  language  has  not  recognized.  He 
is  full  of  the  ancients,  but  rarely  quotes  the  schoolmen. 
Hobbes  is  the  adversary  with  whom  he  most  grapples :  the 
materialism,  the  resolving  all  ideas  into  sensation,  the  low 
morality  of  that  writer,  were  obnoxious  to  the  animadversion 
of  so  strenuous  an  advocate  of  a  more  elevated  pliilosophy 
In  some  respects,  Cudworth  has,  as  I  conceive,  much  the 
advantage ;  in  others,  he  will  generally  be  thought  by  oui 
metaphysicians  to  want  precision  and  logical  reasoning ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  we  must  rank  him,  in  philosophical  acumen, 
far  below  Hobbes,  Malebranche,  and  Locke,  but  also  far 
above  any  mere  Aristotelians  or  retailers  of  Scotus  and 
Aquinas." 

14.  Henry  More,  thoiigh  by  no  means  less  eminent  than 

Cudworth  in  his  own  age,  ought  not  to  be  placed  on 
the  same  level.  More  fell  not  only  into  the  mystical 
notions  of  the  later  Platonists,  but  even  of  the  Cabalistic 
writers.  His  metaphysical  philosophy  was  borrowed  in  great 
measure  from  them ;  and  though  he  was  in  correspondence 
with  Descartes,  and  enchanted  with  the  new  views  that 
opened  upon  him,  yet  Ave  find  that  he  was  reckoned  much  less 
of  a  Cartesian  afterwards,  and  even  wrote  against  parts  of 
the  theory.'*  The  most  peculiar  tenet  of  More  was  the  exten- 
sion of  spirit :  acknowledging  and  even  striving  for  the  soul's 
immateriality,  he  still  could  not  conceive  it  to  be  unextended. 

*  Warburton's  preface  to  Divine  Lega-  about  the  omnipresence  of  the  Deity: 
tion,  vol.  ii.  Descartes  thoujjlit  that  he  was  "  partout  ji 

2  [The  inferiority  of  Cudworth  to  Hobbes  raison  de  sa  puissance,  et  qu'i  raison  de 

is  not  at  present  very  manifest  to  me.  —  son  essence  il  n'a  absolument  aucuue  rela- 

1847.]  tion  au  lieu."     More,  who  may  be  called  a 

*  Baillet,  Vie  de  Descartes,  liv.  vii.  It  lover  of  e.xtension,  maintained  a  strictly 
nnist  be  ol)served  that  More  never  wholly  loral  presence.  —  Giuvres  de  Descarte8| 
agreed  with  Descartes.     I'hus  they  differed  vol.  x.  p.  23^. 
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Yet  it  seems  evident,  that  if  we  give  extension  as  well  as 
figure,  which  is  implied  in  finite  extension,  to  the  single  self- 
conscious  monad,  qualities  as  heterogeneous  to  thinking  as 
material  impenetrability  itself,  we  shall  find  it  in  vain  to  deny 
the  possibility  at  least  of  the  latter.  Some,  indeed,  might 
question  whether  what  we  call  matter  is  any  real  being  at  all, 
except  as  extension  under  peculiar  conditions.  But  this  con- 
jecture need  not  here  be  pressed. 

15.  Gassendi  himself,  by  the  extensiveness  of  his  erudition, 
may  be  said  to  have  united  the  two  schools  of  specu-  _ 
lative  philosophy,  the  historical  and  the  experimental ; 
though  the  character  of  his  mind  determined  him  far  more 
towards  the  latter.  He  belongs,  in  point  of  time,  rather  to  the 
earlier  period  of  the  century ;  but,  his  Syntagma  Philosophi- 
cum  having  been  published  in  1658,  we  have  deferred  the 
review  of  it  for  this  volume.  This  posthumous  Avork,  in  two 
volumes  folio,  and  nearly  1,G00  pages  closely  printed  in 
double  columns,  is  divided  into  three  parts,  —  the  Logic,  the 
Physics,  and  the  Ethics ;  the  second  occupying  more  than 
five-sixths  of  the  whole.  The  Logic  is  introduced  by  two 
proemial  books :  one  containing  a  history  of  the  science  from 
2eno  of  Elea,  the  parent  of  systematic  logic,  to  Bacon  . 

and  Descartes  ;^  the  other,  still  more  valuable,  on  the 
criteria  of  truth ;  shortly  criticising  also,  in  a  cha})ter  of  this 
book,  the  several  schemes  of  logic  which  he  had  merely  de- 
scribed in  the  former.  After  stating  very  prolixly,  as  is  usual 
with  him,  the  arguments  of  the  sceptics  against  the  evidence 
of  the  senses,  and  those  of  the  dogmatics,  as  he  calls  them, 
who  refer  the  sole  criterion  of  truth  to  the  understanding,  he 
propounds  a  sort  of  middle  course.  It  is  necessary,  he  ob- 
serves, before  we  can  infer  truth,  that  there  should  be  some 
sensible  sign,  aiadriTdv  ar}fielov ;  lor,  since  all  the  knowledge  we 
possess  is  derived  from  the  sense,  the  mind  must  first  have 
Borne  sensible  image,  by  which  it  may  be  led  to  a  knowledge 
of  what   is  latent  and  not  perceived  by  sense.      Hence  we 

'  "  Prsetereundura  porro  non  est  ob  earn,  autcm  in  eo  est,  ut  bene  imagineinur,  qua- 
quSl  est.  celebritjitem  Organum,  sive  logica  tenus  vult  esse  imprimis  exuenda  omnia 
Frdiicisci  Baconis  A'erulamii.'"  He  extols  pragudicia,  ac  novas  deinde  notiones  ideas- 
Bacon  highly,  but  gives  an  analysis  of  the  ve  ex  novis  debiieque  lactis  expennientls 
Novum  Orgauum  without  much  criticism,  iuducendas.  Logica  Cartesii  reote  quidem 
De  Logicae  Origine,  c.  x.  Verulamii  iuiitationeabeoexorditur,  quod 

"  Logica  Verulamii,"  Gassendi  says  in  an-  ad   bene  imaginandum   prava  pricjudicla 

Other  place,  "  tota  ac  per  se  ad  physicam,  exuenda,  recta  veroiudueuda  vult,"  &,c. — 

atque  adeo  ad  veritatem  notitiamve  rerum  p.  90. 
germanam  habenditm  coutendit.  Prscnpue 
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may  distinguish  in  ourselves  a  double  criterion :  one  by  which 
we  perceive  the  sign,  namely,  the  senses  ;  another  by  which  we 
understand  through  reasoning  the  latent  thing,  namely,  the 
intellect  or  rational  faculty. "^  This  he  illustrates  by  the  ])ores 
of  the  skin,  which  we  do  not  perceive,  but  infer  their  exist- 
ence by  observing  the  permeation  of  moisture. 

16.  In  the  first  part  of  the  treatise  itself  on  Logic,  to 
His  theory  which  tliese  two  books  are  introductory,  Gasseudi 
of  ideas,  jj,yg  (Jown  again  his  favorite  principle,  that  every 
idea  in  the  mind  is  ultimately  derived  from  the  senses.  But, 
while  what  the  senses  transmit  are  only  singular  ideas,  the 
mind  has  the  faculty  of  making  general  ideas  out  of  a  number 
of  these  singular  ones  when  they  resemble  each  other.^  In 
this  part  of  his  Logic,  he  expresses  himself  clearly  and  un- 
equivocally a  conceptualist. 

17.  The  Physics  were  expanded  with  a  prodigality  of  learn- 
ing upon  every  province  of  nature.  Gassendi  is  full  of 
quotation;  and  his  systematic  method  manifests  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  his  researches.  In  the  third  book  of  the 
second  part  of  the  third  section  of  the  Physics,  he  treats  of 
the  immateriality,  and,  in  the  fourteenth,  of  the  immortality, 
of  the  soul,  and  maintains  the  affirmative  of  both  propositions. 
This  may  not  be  what  those  who  judge  of  Gasseudi  merely 
from  his  objections  to  the  Meditations  of  Descartes  have  sup- 
posed. But  a  clearer  insight  into  his  metaphysical  theory 
will  be  obtained  from  the  ninth  book  of  the  same  part  of 
the  Physics,  entitled  De  Intellectu,  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing. 

18.  In  this  book,  after  much  display  of  erudition  on  the 
And  of  the  t^^^ts  of  pliilosophei's,  he  determines  the  soul  to  be 
nature  of     an  incorporeal  substance,  created  by  God,  and  infused 

*  *"'*  ■  into  the  body,  so  that  it  resides  in  it  as  an  informing 
and  not  merely  a  present  nature,  forma  infonnans,  et  von 
timpUciter  assistens.^  He  next  distinguishes  intellection  or 
understanding  from  imagination  or  perception  ;  which  is  wor- 
thy of  particular  notice,  because,  in  his  controversy  with  Des- 
cartes, he  had  thrown  out  doubts  as  to  any  distinction  between 

1  p.  81.   If  this  passage  be  well  att«nded  guished  the  aladrjrhv  ai]ueiov,  the  sensi 

to.  it  will  show  how  the  philosophy  of  ,,,g  associated  sign,  from  tiie  unimarfnable 

Gassendi  has  been  misunderstood  by  those  objects  of  pure  intellect,  a^  we  shall  soon 

who  confound  it  with  the  merely  sensual  ^.^.g 

gchool   of    metaphysicians.     No   one   has  2  p  93 

jDore  clearly,  or  more  at  length,  distin-  3  p|  ^^q 
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them.  "We  luave  in  ourselves  a  kind  of  faculty  which  enahles 
•IS,  by  means  of  reasoning,  to  understand  that  which  by  no 
endeavors  we  can  imagine  or  represent  to  the  mind.'  Of 
this,  the  size  of  the  sun,  or  innumerable  other  examples,  might 
be  given ;  the  mind  having  no  idea  suggested  .by  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  sun's  magnitude,  but  knowing  it  by  a  peculiar 
operation  of  reason.  And  hence  we  infer  that  the  intellectual 
soul  is  immaterial,  because  it  understands  that  which  no  mate- 
rial image  presents  to  it;  as  we  infer  also  that  the  imaginative 
fac\dty  is  material,  because  it  employs  the  images  supjjlied  by 
sense.  It  is  true,  that  the  intellect  makes  use  of  these  sensi- 
ble images  as  steps  towards  its  reasoning  upon  things  which 
cannot  be  imagined  ;  but  the  proof  of  its  immateriality  is 
given  by  this,  that  it  passes  beyond  all  material  images,  and 
attains  a  true  knowledge  of  that  Avhereof  it  has  no  image. 

19.  Buhle  observes,  that,  in  what  Gassendi  has  said  on  the 
power  of  the  mind  to  understand  what  it  cannot  conceive, 
there  is  a  fbrgetfulness  of  his  principle,  that  nothing  is  in  the 
understanding  wiiich  has  not  been  in  the  sense.  But,  unless 
wc  imjiute  repeated  contradictions  to  this  philosopher,  he  must 
have  meant  that  axiom  in  a  less  extended  sense  than  it  has 
been  taken  by  some  who  have  since  employed  it.  By  that 
which  is  "  in  the  understanding,"  he  could  only  intend  definite 
images  derived  from  sense,  which  must  be  present  befoi'e  the 
mind  can  exercise  any  faculty,  or  proceed  to  reason  up  to 
unimaginable  things.  The  fallacy  of  the  sensualist  school, 
English  and  French,  has  been  to  conclude  that  we  can  have 
no  knowledge  of  that  which  is  not  "  in  the  understanding ; " 
an  inference  true  in  the  popular  sense  of  words,  but  false  in 
the  metaphysical. 

20.  There  is,  moreover,  Gassendi  proceeds,  a  class  of  reflex 

1  "Itaqueeet  in  nobis  intelleotus  species,  vi  propria,  seu  ratiocinando,  earn  esse  in 

quartitiocinandoeoprovehiulur,  utiiliiiuid  sole  uiagnitudinem  coinprehendit,  ac  pari 

inteiligainus,   quod  iiiiaginari,   vel   oujus  niodo  owtei-a.     Nenipe  ex  hoc  efficitur,  ut 

habere  obversiiutem  imagineni,  quantum-  rem  sine  specie  uiateriali  intelligens,  ess« 

cunque  animi   vires  oontenderimus,  non  immaterialis  debeat ;   sicuti  phautasia  ex 

possimus."  .  .  .  After  instancing  the  size  eo    niaterialis    arguitnr,   quod    material! 

of  the  sun,  "  possunt  consiniilia  sexccnta  specie  utatur.     Ac  utitur  quidem  etiaiu 

afferri.  .  .  .  Veruni  quidcui  istmlsufliiiat,  intcllectus  speoiebus  phant;isia  perccptis, 

ut  oonstct  quidpiuni  nns  iiitclligcrc  quod  tanc(uam  grsidibus,  nt  ratiocinando  asse- 

imaginari   non   liceat,  et   intellectum   ita  quatur  ea,  quse  deiuceps  sine  speeiebua 

esse  distinctum  a  phantasia,  ut  cum  phan-  phantasmatisve  intelligit.  sed  hoc  ipsura 

tasla  habeat  materiales  species,  sub  quibus  est  quod  illius  immaterialitatem  arguit, 

res  imaginatur,  non  habeat  tamen  Intel-  quod  ultra  omncm  speciem  materialem  s« 

lectus,  sub  quibus  res  inte'.ligat:   ueque  provehat,  quidpiamque  cujus  nuUam  ha 

enim  ullam.  v.  g.  habet  illius  magnitu-  beat  phantasma  revera  agnoscat." 
diuii)  quam  in  sole  intelligit;  sed  t<autuia 
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operations,  whereby  the  mind  understands  itself  and  its  own 
faculties,  and  is  conscious  that  it  is  exercisinn;  such 
guishes  acts.  And  this  faculty  is  superior  to  any  that  a 
''*fl«;tion  iT^aterial  substance  possesses ;  for  no  body  can  act 
refiexly  on  itself,  but  must  move  from  one  place  to 
another.'  Our  observation,  therefore,  of  our  own  imaginings, 
must  be  by  a  power  superior  to  imagination  itself;  for  ima- 
gination is  employed  on  the  image,  not  on  the  perception  of 
the  image,  since  there  is  no  image  of  the  act  of  perception. 

21.  The  intellect  also  not  only  forms  universal  ideas,  but 
perceives  the  nature  of  universality.  And  this  seems  pecu- 
liar to  mankind ;  for  brutes  do  not  show  any  thing  more  than 
a  power  of  association  by  resemblance.  In  our  own  concep- 
tion of  an  universal,  it  may  be  urged,  there  is  always  some 
admixture  of  singularity,  as  of  a  particular  form,  magnitude, 
or  color;  yet  we  are  able,  Gassendi  thinks,  to  strip  the 
image  successively  of  all  these  particular  adjuncts.^  He  seems 
therefore,  as  has  been  remarked  above,  to  have  held  the  con- 
ceptualist  theory  in  the  strictest  manner,  admitting  the  reality 
of  universal  ideas  even  as  images  present  to  the  mind. 

22.  Intellection  being  the  proper  operation  of  the  soul,  it 

is  needless  to  inquire  whether  it  does  this  by  its  own 
lect  from'  nature,  or  by  a  peculiar  faculty  called  understanding; 
toagina-  ^or  should  we  trouble  ourselves  about  the  Aristo- 
telian distinction  of  the  active  and  passive  intellect.* 
We  have  only  to  distinguish  this  intellection  from  mere  con- 
ception derived  from  the  phantasy,  which  is  necessarily  as- 
sociated with  it.  AVe  cannot  conceive  God  in  this  life,  except 
under  some  image  thus  supplied ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  all 
other  incoi-poreal  things.  Nor  do  we  comprehend  infinite 
quantities,  but  have  a  sort  of  confused  image  of  indefinite 
extension.  This  is  surely  a  right  account  of  the  matter ;  and, 
if  Stewart  had  paid  any  attention  to  these  and  several  other 
passages,  he  could  not  have  so  much  misconceived  the  phi- 
losophy of  Gassendi. 

1  "  Alterum  est  genus  reflexarum  actio-  *  "  Et  ne  instes  in  nobis  quoque,  don 

Hum,   quibus    intellectus  seipsuni,   suas-  universale  concipimus,  admisceri  sempei 

que  functiones  intelligit,  ac  spefiatim  se  aliquid  singularitatis,  ut  certae  niaguitu- 

intoltigereanimadvertit.   Videlicet  hoc  mu-  dinis,  oertaj  figuwe,  oerti  ooloris,  &c.,  ex 

nus  est  omni  facultate  corporea  superius;  perimur    tauien,  nisi   [sic]  siiuul,  salten 

quoniani  quicquidcorporeuni  est,  ita  certo  gi-ccessive  spoliari  i  nobis  natunim  quali- 

loto,  sive  peruianenter,  sive   succedenter  bet  speciali  luaguitudine,  qualibet  speciall 

alligatuni  est,  ut  nou  versus  se,  sed  solum  figuri,  quolibet  special!  colore  ;  atque  ita 

versn»  aljud  diversum  a  ge  procedere  pos-  (S*  ca;teris." 

•it."  s  P.  440. 
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23,  The  mind,  as  long  as  it  dwells  in  the  body,  seems  to 
have  no  in.tt'Uigible  species,  except  phantasms  derived  from 
sense.  These  he  takes  for  impressions  on  the  brain,  driven 
to  and  fro  by  the  animal  spirits  till  they  reach  the  phantasia, 
or  imaginative  faculty,  and  cause  it  to  imagine  sensible  things. 
The  soul,  in  Gassendi's  theory,  consists  of  an  incorporeal 
part  or  intellect,  and  of  a  corporeal  part,  the  phantfusy  or 
sensitive  soul,  which  he  conceives  to  be  diffused  throughout 
the  body.  The  intellectual  soul  instantly  perceives,  by  its 
union  with  the  phantasy,  the  images  impressed  upon  the 
latter,  not  by  impulse  of  these  sensible  and  material  species, 
but  by  intuition  of  tlieir  images  in  the  phantasy.^  Thus,  if  I 
rightly  apprehend  his  meaning,  we  ai'e  to  distinguish,  —  first, 
the  species  in  the  brain,  derived  fi-om  immediate  sense  or 
reminiscence ;  secondly,  the  image  of  these  conceived  by  the 
phantasy ;  thirdly,  the  act  of  perception  in  the  mind  itself, 
by  which  it  knows  the  phantiusy  to  have  imagined  these 
species,  and  knows  also  the  species  themselves  to  have,  or 
to  have  had,  their  external  archetypes.  This  distinction  of 
the  animus,  or  reasonable,  from  the  anima,  or  sensitive  soul, 
he  took,  as  he  did  a  great  piU"t  of  his  philosophy,  from  Epi- 
curus. 

24.  The  phantasy  and  intellect  proceed  together,  so  that 
they  might  appear  at  first  to  be  the  same  faculty.  Not  only, 
however,  are  they  different  in  their  operation  even  as  to 
objects  which  fall  under  the  senses,  and  are  represented  to  the 
mind ;  but  the  intellect  has  certain  operations  peculiar  to  itself. 
Such  is  the  apprehension  of  things  which  cannot  be  perceived 
by  sense,  as  the  Deity,  whom,  though  we  can  only  imagine  as 
corporeal,  we  apprehend  or  understand  to  be  otherwise.*  He 
repeats  a  good  deal  of  what  he  had  before  said  on  the  dis- 
tinctive province  of  the  understanding,  by  which  we  reason 
on  things  incapable  of  being  imagined ;  drawing  several  in- 
stances from  the  geometry  of  infinites,  as  in  asymptotes, 
wherein,  he  says,  something  is  always  inferred  by  reasoning, 

1  "  Eodem  momento  intellectus  ob  in-  aliquid  ultra  id,   quod  specie  innagineve 

tiinam   sui    praesentiam   cohEerentiamque  reprfesentatur.  neque  non  simul  comitan- 

euui  phantasia  remeandem  eontuetur." —  tem  talem  speciem  vel  imaginationeni  ha- 

P.  450.  beat ;   sed  quod  apprehendat,  intelligatva 

2  "  Hoc  est  autem  preeter  phantasise  can-  aliquid,  ad  quod  apprehendendum  si  ve  per 

celloE,  intellectusque  ipsius  proprium,  po-  cipiendum  assurgere  phanfcusia  non  possit, 

testque  adeo   talis   apprehensio  non  jam  ut  quae  omnino  terminetur  ad  corporun 

Lnaginatio,  sed  intelligentia  vel  intellectio  gpecieni,  seu  imaginem,  ex  qua  illius  op» 

dici.    Non  quod  intellectus  non  accipiat  ratio  imaginatio  appellatur."  —  Ibid, 
ftnsam  ab  ipsa  phantasia  ratiocinandi  ease 
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which  we  presume  to  be  true,  and  yet  cannot  reach  by  any 
effort  of  the  imagination.^ 

25.  I  have  given  a  few  extracts  from  Gassenrli  in  order  to 
confirm  wliat  has  been  said ;  his  writings  being  little 
SphfiJlis-  ^^^^  i"  England,  and  his  philosophy  not  having 
uniiwstood  been  always  represented  in  the  same  manner.  De- 
y  >-tenar .  ggj-j^j^j^  j^j^g  claimed,  ou  two  occasions,  the  priority 
for  Gassendi  in  that  theory  of  the  generation  of  ideas  which 
lias  usually  been  ascribed  to  Locke.^  But  Stewart  protests 
against  this  alleged  similarity  in  the  tenets  of  the  French  and 
English  philosophers.  "  The  remark,"  he  says,  "  is  certain- 
ly just,  if  restrained  to  Locke's  doctrine  as  interpreted  by  the 
greater  ])art  of  philosophers  on  the  Continent ;  but  it  is  very 
wide  of  the  truth,  if  applied  to  it  as  now  explained  and  modi- 
fied by  the  most  intelligent  of  his  disciples  in  this  country. 
Tlie  main  scope,  indeed,  of  Gassendi's  argument  against  Des- 
cartes is  to  materialize  that  class  of  our  ideas  which  the 
Lockists  as  well  as  the  Cartesians  consider  as  the  exclusive 
objects  of  the  power  of  reflection,  and  to  show  that  these  ideas 
are  all  ultimately  resolvable  into  images  or  conceptions  bor- 
rowed from  things  external.  It  is  not,  therefore,  what  is 
sound  and  valuable  in  this  part  of  Locke's  system,  but  the 
errors  grafted  on  it  in  the  comments  of  some  of  his  followers, 
that  can  justly  be  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Gassendi. 
Nor  has  Gassendi  the  merit  of  originality  even  in  these 
errors ;   for  scarcely  a  remark  on   the  subject  occurs  in  his 

1  "  In  qiiibus  semper  aliquid  argumen-  telligence   qui  n'est  pas  imagination,   & 

tando  coUigitur,  quod  et  verum  esse  iiitel-  savoir  celle  par  laquelle  nous  connoissons 

litmus  et   imaginando   non   assequimur  par  raisoniiement  qu'il  y  a  quelque  chose 

tainen."  outre  cequi  tombe  sous  rimagination."  — 

[Bemier  well  and  clearly  expressed  the  Abrege  du  Systeme  de  Gassendi,  vol.  iii. 

important    distinction   between    a'Ladl]ru.  V-  14.     Gassendi  plainly  confines  idea  to 

J   ,.^.'.,,„,™       1,-  u    „ ,*  „   *!,„   »„„  phanta.sy  or  imagination,  and  so  far  differ* 

and  vovfxeva,  which   separates  the   two  ^^^^^^  i,c^ke  — 1847  1 

schools  of  philosophy  ;    and   thus   places  „  Histoire  comparee  des  Systemes,  1804, 

Gassendi  far  apart  from  Ilohbes.    The  pa^-  ^^^   ;        3,^^    ^^j  ^.         u'niverselle,  art! 

sage,  however,  which  I  shal  give m  French.  »  Gas.endi."     Yet  in  neither  of  these  does 

cannot  be  more  decisive   than  the  Latin  jj   Uegerando  advert  expressly  to  the  pe. 

sentence  just  quoted.    "  II  ne  faut  ptis  con-  ^.^^jj^^j.  resemblance  betwi-en   the   systems, 

fondre  1  imagination,  ou  pour  parler  ainsi,  ^^  Qiissendi  and  Locke,  in  the  a/^couiit  they 

1  intellection  intuitive,  ou  directe,  et  qui  gj^e  of  ideas  of  reflection.    He  refers,  how- 

se  fait  par  I  application  seule  de  1  entende-  ^^  ^  ^^^^  particular  essay  of  his  own 

nient  aux  phantomes  ou  idees  de  la  plian-  ^„   jj^^  G^ssendian   philosophy,  which  I 

taLsie,  avec  1  intellection  pure  que  nous  j^.^^^   ^^^^    ^^^^      ^^    ^^   Locke's   positive 

avons  par  le  raisonnement,  et  que  nous  ti-  obligations  to  his  predecessor,  I  should  be 

rons  par  consequence.     D  ou   vient   que  ,^33  inclined   to   doubt   whether   he, 

ceux  qui  se  persuadent  qu  il  n'y  a  aucune  ^^^^  ^^  ^^         ^.  j^^^j.  ^^  ,^^g  ^^^   j^^ 

Bubstance  incorporelle,  parce  qu  ils  ne  con-  ^^^  ^^  unwieldy  a  work  as  the  Syntagma 

^oivent  nen  que  dans  une  espece  ou  image  philosophicum  ;    but   the  abridginent  of 

corporelle,  se   trompent  en  ce   qu  lis   ne  ^^^^^  ^oyj^j  jj^Te  sufficed, 
reconnoissent  pas  qu  il  y  a  une  sorte  am- 
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works,  but  what  is  copied  from  the  accounts  transmittetl  lo  U3 
of  the  P^pioiireau  metaphysics."^ 

2G.  It  will  probably  appear  to  those  who  consider  what  I 
have  quoted  from  Gassendi,  that  in  his  latest  writings  he  did 
not  differ  so  much  from  Locke,  and  lead  the  way  so  much  to 
the  school  of  the  French  metaphysicians  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  Stewart  has  supposed.  The  resemblance  to  the 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  in  several  points,  espe- 
cially in  the  important  distinction  of  what  Locke  has  called 
ideas  of  reflection  from  those  of  sense,  is  too  evident  to  be 
denied.  I  am  at  the  same  time  unable  to  account  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  for  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  lan- 
guage of  Gassendi  in  the  Syntagma  Philosophicnm,  and  that 
which  we  find  in  his  objections  to  the  Meditations  of  Des- 
cartes. No  great  interval  of  time  had  intervened  between 
the  two  works :  for  his  correspondence  with  Descartes  bears 
date  in  1641 ;  and  it  appears  by  that  with  Louis,  Count  of 
Angouleme,  in  the  succeeding  year,  that  he  was  already  em- 
ployed on  the  first  part  of  the  Syntagma  Philosophicura.^ 
Whether  he  urged  some  of  his  objections  against  the  Carte- 
sian metaphysics  with  a  regard  to  victory  rather  than  truth, 
or,  as  would  be  the  more  candid  and  perhaps  more  reasonable 
liyi)othesis,  he  was  induced  by  the  acnteness  of  his  great  an- 
tagonist to  review  and  reform  his  own  opinions,  I  must  leave 
to  the  philosophical  reader.^ 

27.  Stewart  had  evidently  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the 
Syntagma  Philosophicnm.  But  he  had  seen  an  „  .  , 
Abridgment  of  the  Philosophy  of  Gassendi  by  Ber-  epitome  of 
nier,  published  at  Lyons  in  1678,  and,  finding  in  ^'^'''"^■ 
this  the  doctrine  of  Locke  on  ideas  of  reflection,  conceived 
that  it  did  not  faithfully  represent  its  own  original.  But  this 
was  hardly  a  very  plausible  conjecture ;  Bernier  being  a  man 
of  considerable  ability,  an  intimate  friend  of  Gassendi,  and 
his  epitome  being  so  far  from  concise  that  it  extends  to  eight 

^  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  Encyclo-  a  letter  to  Rivet,  that  he  should  not  hav* 

piedia.  examined  so  closely  the  metaphysics  of 

2  G;u;sendi  Opera,  toI.  vi.  p.  130.     These  Descartes,  if  he  had  hcen  treat^'d  by  him 

letters  are  interesting  to  those  who  would  with  as   much    politeness   as   he  had  ex 

Study  the  philosophy  of  Gassendi.  pected.     Vie  de  Descartes,  liT.  vi.     The 

'  Baillet,  in  his  Life  of  Descartes,  would  retort  of  Descartes,  "  OCaro!  "  (see  vol.  iii. 

lead  us   to  think   that  Gassendi  was  too  of  this  work,   p.   86)  offended  Gassendi, 

much  influenced  by  personal  motives  in  and  caused  a  coldness ;  which,  according 

writing  against  Descartes,  who  had  men-  to  Daillet,  Sorbi('!re   aggravated,  acting  a 

tioned  the  phenomena  of  parliclia,  without  treacherous  part  in  exasperating  the  mind 

alluding  to  a  disserttition  of  Gassendi  on  of  Gassendi. 
the  subject.    The  latter,  it  seems,  ovms  in 
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small  volumes.  Having  not  indeed  collated  the  two  books, 
but  read  them  within  a  short  interval  of  time,  I  can  say  that 
Bernier  has  given  a  faithful  account  of  the  philosophy  of  Gas- 
sendi,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Syntagma  Philosophicum,  —  for 
he  takes  notice  of  no  other  work ;  uor  has  he  here  added  any 
thing  of  his  own.  But  in  1G82  he  published  another  little 
book,  entitled  Doutes  de  M.  Bernier  sur  quelques  uns  des 
principaux  Chapitres  de  son  Abrege  de  la  Philosophie  de 
Gassendi.  One  of  these  doubts  relates  to  the  existence  ot 
space ;  and  in  another  place  he  denies  the  reality  of  eternity 
or  abstract  duration.  Bernier  observes,  as  Descartes  had 
done,  that  it  is  vain  and  even  dangerous  to  attempt  a  defini- 
tion of  evident  things,  such  as  motion,  because  we  are  apt  to 
mistake  a  definition  of  the  word  for  one  of  the  thing;  and 
philosophers  seem  to  conceive  that  motion  is  a  real  being, 
when  they  talk  of  a  billiard-ball  communicating  or  losing  it."^ 

28.  The  Cartesian  philosophy,  which  its  adversaries  had 
Process  of  c^pectcd  to  expire  with  its  founder,  spread  more  and 
Cartesian  morc  after  his  death ;  nor  had  it  ever  depended  on 
p  losop  y.  ^j^y.  pgj.gQnai  favor  or  popularity  of  Descartes,  since 
he  did  not  possess  such  except  with  a  few  friends.  The 
churches  and  schools  of  Holland  were  full  of  Cartesians. 
Tlie  old  scholastic  philosophy  became  ridiculous :  its  distinc 
tions,  its  maxims,  were  laughed  at,  as  its  adherents  complain  ; 
and  probably  a  more  fatal  blow  was  given  to  the  Aristotelian 
system  by  Descartes  than  even  by  Bacon.  The  Cartesian  theo- 
ries were  obnoxious  to  the  rigid  class  of  theologians ;  but  two 
parties  of  considerable  importance  in  Holland,  the  Arminians 
and  the  Coccejans,  generally  espoused  the  new  philosophy. 
Many  speculations  in  theology  were  immediately  connected 
with  it,  and  it  acted  on  the  free  and  scrutinizing  spirit 
which  began  to  sap  the  bulwarks  of  established  orthodoxy. 
The  Cartesians  were  denounced  in  ecclesiastical  synods,  and 
were  hardly  admitted  to  any  ofiice  in  the  church.  They  were 
condemned  by  several  universities,  and  especially  by  that  of 
Leyden  in  1678,^  for  the  position  that  the  truth  of  Scripture 

*  Even  Gassendi  has  defined  duration  ground  that  it  was  an  innovation  on  tb<» 

"an  incorporeal  flowing  extension,"  which  Aristotelian  philosophy  so  long  received ; 

Is  a  good  Instance  of  the  success  that  can  and  ordained,  — "  ut   in  Academia  intr» 

attend  such  definitions  of  shnple  ideas.  Aristotelicae  philosophise  limites,  quae  hie 

[Though  this  is  not  a  proper  definition  hiictenus   recepta  fuit.  nos  contineamus, 

of  duration,   it  is,    perhaps,   not   ill  ex-  utque  in  posterum  nee   philosophiae,  ne- 

pressed  as  an  analogy.  — 1847.]  que  nomiuis  Cartesiani  in  disputationibua 

2    Ijeyden    had   condemned   the  whole  lectionibus  ant  publicis  aUis  exercitiis,  neo 

Cartesian  system  as  early  as  1651,  on  the  pro  nee  contra  mentio  fiat."    Utrecht  in 
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must  be  proved  by  reason.    Nor  were  they  less  exposed  to 
persecution  in  Fi-auce.^ 

29.  Tlie  Cartesian  pliilosophy,  in  one  sense,  carried  in  itself 
the  seeds  of  its  own  decline  ;  it  was  the  Scylla  of  many  dogs ; 
it  taught  men  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  think  often  bet- 
ter than  Descartes  had  done.  A  new  eclectic  philosophy,  or 
rather  the  genuine  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  made  Cartesianism 
ceiLse  as  a  sect,  though  it  left  much  that  had  been  introduced 
by  it.  We  owe  thanks  to  these  Cartesians  of  the  seventeenth 
century  for  their  strenuous  a.*sertion  of  reason  against  pre- 
scriptive authority :  the  latter  part  of  this  age  was  signalized 
by  the  overtlirow  of  a  despotism  which  had  fought  every  inch 
in  its  retreat ;  and  it  was  manifestly  after  a  struggle,  on  the 
Continent,  with  this  new  philosophy,  that  it  was  ultimately 
van(piished.^ 

3t).  The  Cartesian  writers  of  France,  the  Low  Countries, 
and  Gennany,  were  numerous  and  respectable.  La  r^ Forge; 
Forge  of  Saumur  first  developed  the  theory  of  oc-  ^s^^- 
casional  causes  to  ex^slaln  the  union  of  soul  and  body, 
■wherein  he  was  followed  by  Geuliux,  Regis,  Wittich,  and 
Malebranche.'"'  But  this  and  other  innovations  displeased  the 
stricter  Cartesians,  who  did  not  find  them  in  their  master. 
Claubei-g  in  Germany,  Clerselier  in  France,  Le  Grand  in  the 
Low  Countries,  should  be  mentioned  among  the  leaders  of 
the  school.  But  no  one  has  left  so  comprehensive  a  statement 
and  defence  of  Cartesianism  as  Jean  Silvain   Regis,  whose 

1644,  had  gone  farther ;  and  her  decree  is  nuUis  opinionibus  ad  aliarum  celebrium 

couched  in  terms  which  might  have  Ix'en  Academiarum  exemplum  hie  usitata,  ita 

nsed  by  any  one  who  wished  to  ridicule  ut  veteris  et  reoepta;  phdlosophia;  funda 

university  prejudice  by  a  forgery.     "  Ke-  nienta    non    labefactent.'' — Tepel.  Hist, 

jicere  novani  istiim  philosophiam,  primo  Philos.  Cartesiana;.  p.  75. 
quia  veteri  pliilosophias,  fjuaui  Academiae         '•■  An  account  of  the  manner  in  which 

toto  orbi  ternvrum  hacteiius  optimo  con-  the  Cartesians  were  harassed  through  th« 

Bilio  dtx-uere,  adversatur,  ejusque  funda-  Jesuits  is  given  by  M.  Cousin  in  the  Jour 

nienta,  subvertit ;  deinde  ((uia  juventutem  nal  des  Savans,  IMarcli.  1838. 
a  veteri  et  Sana  philosophia  avertit,  impe-        -  For  tlie  fate  of  the  Cartesian  philoso- 

ditque  quo  minus  ad  ciilmen  eTudilionis  phy  in  the  life  of  its  founder,  see  the  lift 

jiroreUatur ;  eo    quod  istius   pra?sumptie  of  Descartes  by  Baillet,  2  vols,  in  quarto,' 

philosophiaB    adminiculo    technulogemala  which    he    afterwards  abridged  in  12mo. 

in  iiiicloTum   lihris  jtrofessorutnr/ue  lectio-  After  tlie  death  of  Descartes,  it  may  b« 

xihiis  et  iJisputationibus  usitata,  percipere  best  traced  by  means  of  Brucker.   Buhle,  aj 

ir</iiit :   postremo  quod  ex   eadem  variae  usual,  is  a  mere  copyist  of  his  predecessor, 

alsip  et  absurdae  opiniones  partiin  eonsig-  He  has,  however,  given  a  fuller  account 

nantur,  partini  ab  improvida  juventute  de-  of  Regis.     A  contemporary  History  of  Car- 

duci  possint  pugiiantes  cum  casteris  disci-  tesian  Philosophy  by  Tepel  contaius  rather 

plinis  et  facultjitibus,  atque  imprimis  cum  a  neatly  written  summary  of  the  contro- 

orthoiloxa  theologia ;  cen.sere  igitur  et  sta-  ver.^ies  it  excited,  both  in  the  lifetime  of 

tuereomnes  philosophiam  in  hac  Academia  Descartes  and  for  a  few  years  afterwards, 
docentes   imposterum  a  tali  instituto  et        ^  Tenuemann  (Manuel  de  la  I'hilosophiu, 

Incepto  abstinere  debere,  contentos  moilica  ii.  99)  ascribes  this  theory  tr  Geuliux.     Se« 

libertatt  dissentUndi  iu  siugularibus  non  alx  Urucker,  \ .  704 
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Systeme  de  la  Philosophie,  in  three  quarto  volumes,  appeared 
at  Paris  in  1(390.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  on  Lojjic, 
Metaphysics,  Pliysics,  and  Ethics.  In  the  three  latter,  Regis 
claims  nothing  as  his  own,  except  some  explanations :  "  All 
that  I  have  said  being  due  to  M.  Descartes,  whose  method 
and  princi])les  I  have  followed,  even  in  explanations  that  are 
different  from  his  own."  And  in  his  Logic  he  professes  to 
have  gone  little  beyond  the  author  of  the  Art  de  Penser.^ 
Notwithstanding  this  rare  modesty,  Regis  is  not  a  writer  un- 
worthy of  being  consulted  by  the  studioiis  of  philosophy,  nor 
deficient  in  clearer  and  fuller  statements  than  will  always  be 
found  in  Descartes.  It  might  even  be  said,  that  he  has  many 
things  which  would  be  sought  in  vain  through  his  master's 
writings,  though  I  am  imable  to  prove  that  they  might  not  be 
traced  in  those  of  the  intermediate  Cartesians.  Though  our 
limits  will  not  permit  any  further  account  of  Regis,  I  will 
give  a  few  passages  in  a  note.- 

31.  Huet,  Bishop  of  Avranches,  a  man  of  more   general 

Huefg Cen-  erudition  than  p]iiloso])hi(al  acuteness,  yet  not  quite 

sure  of  Car-  without  this,  arraigned  the  whole  theory  in  liis  Cen- 

**^    "*'    sura   Philosophiaj    Cartesiame.      He    had    been   for 

many  years,  as  he  tells  us,  a  favorer  of  Cartesianism ;  but  his 

1  It  is  remarkable  that  Regis  says  no-  une  chose  fixe  et   permanente,  consiste 

thing  about  figures  and  uioJes  of  syllo-  dans  la  pensee,  puisque  je  sais  par  expe- 

gism  :  "  Nous  ne  dirons  rien  des  figures  ni  rienoe  que  mes  pensees  sent  dans  un  tius; 

des  sjUogisnies  en  general ;  ear  bien  que  continuel,  et  que  je  ne  pense  jamais  k  la 

tout  cela  puisse  servir  de  quelque  chose  nienie  chose  deux  moniens  de  suite ;  mais 

pour  la  speculation  de  la  logique,  il  n"est  quand  je  considere   la  difficulte  de  plus 

au  moins  d'aucun  usage  pour  la  pratique,  pris,  je  consols  aisement  qu'elle  vient  de 

laquelle  est  Tunique  but  que  nous  nous  ce  que  le  mot  de  pen/see  est  equivoque,  et 

sonimes  proposes  dans  ce  tniite."  —  p.  37.  que  je  ni'eu  sers  indifferemment  pour  sigr 

"  Regis,  in  imitation  of  his  master,  and  nifier  la  pensee  qui  constitue  ma  nature, 
perhaps  with  more  clearness,  observes  that  et  pour  designer  les  differentes  manieres 
our  knowledge  of  our  own  existence  is  not  d'etre  de  cette  peusee;  ce  qui  est  une 
derived  from  reasoning, '' mais  par  une  con-  en-eur  extreme,  car  il  y  a  cette  difference 
noissance  simple  et  interieure,  qui  precede  entre  la  pensee  qui  constitue  ma  nature, 
toutes  les  connoissances  acqtiises,  et  que  et  les  pensees  qui  n"eu  sont  que  les  ma- 
j'appelle  conscience.  En  efl'et,  quand  je  nieres  d'etre,  que  la  premiere  est  une  pen- 
dis  quejeconnoisou  quejecrolsconnoitre,  see  fixe  et  permanente,  et  que  les  autrea 
ceje  presuppose  lui-meme  nion  existence,  sont  des  pensees  changeanteset  passageres. 
etant  impossible  que  je  connoisse,  ou  seule-  C"est  pourquoi,  afin  de  donner  une  idee 
ment  que  je  croie  connoitre,  et  que  je  ne  exacte  de  ma  nature,  je  dirai  que  je  suis 
Boispas  quelque  chose  d'existant."  —  p.  (58.  tine  pensee  qui  existe  en  elle-meme,  et  qui 
The  Cartesian  paradox,  as  it  at  first  ap-  est  le  sujet  de  toutes  mes  nianieres  de 
pears,  that  thinking  is  the  essence  of  the  penser.  Je  dis  que  je  suis  une  pensee 
soul,  Regis  has  explained  away.  After  pour  marquer  ce  que  la  pensee  qui  con- 
coming  to  the  conclusion.  "  Je  suis  done  stitue  ma  nature  a  de  commun  avec  la 
une  pensee."  he  immediatel}' corrects  him-  pensee  en  generiU  qui  comprend  sous  soi 
self:  "Cependant  je  crains  encore  de  me  toutes  les  manieres  particulieres  de  pen- 
definir  mal,  quand  je  dis  que  je  suis  une  ser :  et  j'ajoute,  qui  existe  en  elle-meme, 
pensee,  qui  a  la  propriete  de  douter  et  et  qui  est  le  sujet  de  differentes  manieres 
d'avoir  de  la  certitude  ;  car  quelle  api)a-  de  penser,  pour  designer  ce  que  cette  pen 
fence  j  a-t-il  que  ma  nature,  qui  doit  etre  see  a  de  particpUer  qui  la  distingue  (!• 
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retractation  is  very  complete.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  Iliiet 
•strikes  well  at  the  vulnerable  parts  of  the  Cartesian  meta- 
physics, and  exposes  their  alternate  scepticism  and  dogmatism 
with  some  justice.  In  other  respects  he  displays  an  interior 
knowledge  of"  the  human  mind  and  of  tlie  principles  of  reason- 
ing to  Descartes.  He  repeats  G;issendi's  cavil,  that  "  Cogito, 
ergo  sum,"  involves  the  truth  of  "  Quod  cogitat,  est."  Tiie 
Cartesians,  Huet  observes,  assert  the  major,  or  universal,  to  be 
deduced  from  the  minor;  which,  tiiough  true  in  things  knowa 
by  induction,  is  not  so  in  propositions  necessarily  known,  or 
iis  the  schools  say,  d  priori,  as  that  the  wliole  is  greater 
than  its  part.  It  is  not,  however,  probable  that  Descartes 
would  have  extended  his  reply  to  Gassendi's  criticism  so  ftir 
as  this :  some  have  refeiTed  our  knowledge  of  geometrical 
axioms  to  mere  experience,  but  this  seems  not  agreeable  to 
the  Cartesian  theory. 

32.  The  influence  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  was  dis- 
played in  a  treatise  of  deserved  reputation,  L'Art  Port-Koyal 
de  Penser,  often  called  the  Port-Uoyal  Logic.  It  ^°^'^- 
seems  to  have  been  the  work  of  Antony  Arnauld,  with  somt> 
assistance,  perhaps,  by  Nicole.  Arnauld  was  not  an  entire 
Cartesian ;  he  had  himself  been  engaged  in  controvei'sy  with 
Descartes :  but  his  understanding  was  clear  and  calm,  his  love 
of  truth  sincere,  and  he  could  not  avoid  recognizing  the  vast 

la  pensee  en  general,  vu  qu'elle  n'existe  cording  to  him,  are  the  bases  of  all  cer- 

que   dans   reutemlemont  de  celni  qMi  la  taiiity  in  physical  truth.     Prom  tlie  .second 

«on(;oit  ainsi  que  toutcs  les  autres  natures  axiom  he  deduces  the  objectivity  or  cause 

universelles."  —  p.  70.  exetii/daire  of  his  idea  of  a  perfect  being; 

Every  mode  suppo.ses  a  substance  wherein  and  his  proof  seems  at  least  more  clearly 

It  exists.     Krom  this  axiom,  Regis  deduces  put   than   by   Descartes.     Kvery  idea  im- 

the  objective  being  of  space,  because  we  plies   an   objective   reality:   for  otherwise 

have   the  ideas  of  length,  breadth,   and  there  would  be  an  effect  without  a  cause, 

depth,  which  cannot  belong  to  ourselves,  Yet  in  this  we  have  the  .sophisms  and  bcg- 

our  souls  having  none  of  these  properties;  ging  of  questions  of  which  we  m.ay  see 

nor  could    the  ideas  be  suggested  by  a  many  instances  in  Spiuosa. 
iuperior  being,  if  space  did  not  exist,  be-        In  the  secoml  part  of  the  first  book  of 

cause  they  would   be   the  representations  his  metaphysics,  Regis  treats  of  the  uuion 

of  nonentity,  which   is   imjKjssible.     But  of  soul  and  body,  and  concludes  that  the 

this  transcendental  proof  is  too  subtle  for  motions  of  the  bodv  only  .act  on  the  .soul 

file  world.  by  a  special  will  of  God,  wlio  has  detcr- 

It  is  an  axiom  of  Regis,  that  we  only  mined  to  produce  certain  tlioughts  simul- 

know  things  withcut  us  by  means  of  ide;u«,  taneously  with  certain  bolilv  motions  — 

•and   that   things    of  which   we   have   no  p.  124.     Ood  is  the  etficient  first  causw  of 

idea.s  are  iu  regard  to  us  ;is  if  they  did  not  allelfects;  his  creatures  are  but  .secondirily 

e.xist  at  all.     Another  axiom  is,  that  .all  efficient.     But,  tts  they  act  immediately, 

ideas,  considered  iu  respect  to  their  repre-  we  may  a^icribe  all  model  beings  to  the 

sentative   property,  depend  on  objects  a.s  efficiency  of  second  causes.     And  he  pre- 

their   tvpcs,  or  catisfs  erem/ilairts.     And  fers  this  expression  to  that  of  occa-iional 

a    third,    that   the    cnu.se.    e.xemiilaire    of  causes,   usual   among   the   Cartesians,   be 

ideas  mast  contain  all  the  properties  which  cause  he  fancies  the  latter  rather  der\>g»- 

the  ideas   represent.     These  axioms,   ao-  tory  to  the  fixed  will  of  Go<l. 
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superiority  of  the  new  philosophy  to  that  received  in  the 
schools.  This  logic,  accordingly,  is  perhaps  the  first  regular 
treatise  on  that  science  that  contained  a  protestation,  though 
in  very  moderate  language,  against  tlie  Aristotelian  method. 
The  author  tells  us,  that,  after  some  douht,  he  had  resolved 
to  insert  a  few  things  rather  troublesome  and  of  little  value, 
such  as  the  rules  of  conversion  and  the  demonstration  of  the 
syllogistic  figures,  chiefly  as  exercises  of  the  understanding, 
for  which  difficulties  are  not  without  utility.  The  method  of 
syllogism  itself  he  deems  little  serviceable  in  the  discovery 
of  truth ;  while  many  things  dwelt  upon  in  books  of  logic, 
such  as  the  ten  categories,  rather  injure  than  improve  the 
reasoning  faculties,  because  they  accustom  men  to  satisfy 
themselves  with  words,  and  to  mistake  a  long  catalogue  of 
arbitrary  definitions  for  real  knowledge.  Of  Aristotle  he 
speaks  in  more  honorable  terras  tlian  Bacon  had  done  before, 
or  than  Malebranche  did  afterwards ;  acknowledging  the 
extraordinary  merit  of  some  of  his  writings,  but  pointing  out 
with  an  independent  spirit  his  failings  as  a  master  in  the  art 
of  reasoning. 

33.  The  first  part  of  L'Art  de  Penser  is  almost  entirely 
metaphysical,  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word.  It  considers 
ideas  in  their  nature  and  origin,  in  the  chief  differences  of  the 
objects  they  represent,  in  their  simplicity  or  composition,  in 
their  extent,  as  universal,  particular,  or  singular ;  and,  lastly, 
in  their  distinctness  or  confusion.  The  word  '"idea,"  it  is 
observed,  is  among  those  which  are  so  clear  that  we  cannot 
explain  them  by  means  of  othei-s,  because  none  can  be  more 
clear  and  simple  than  themselves.^  But  here  it  may  be 
doubtful  whether  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  to  be  taken 
must  strike  every  one  in  the  same  way.  The  clearness  of  a 
word  does  not  depend  on  its  association  with  a  distinct  con- 
ception in  our  own  minds,  but  on  the  generality  of  this  same 
association  in  the  minds  of  others. 

34.  No  follower  of  Descartes  has  more  unambiguously  than 
this  author  distinguished  between  imagination  and  intellection, 
though  he  gives  the  name  of  idea  to  both.  Many  sup{)osc, 
he  says,  that  they  cannot  conceive  a  thing  when  they  cannot 
imagine  it.  But  we  cannot  imagine  a  figure  of  1,000  sides, 
though  we  can  conceive  it  and  leason  upon  it.  We  may, 
indeed,  get  a  confused  image  of  a  figure  with  many  sides :  but 

>  c.  1. 
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these  are  no  more  1,000  than  they  are  999.  TIjus  also  we 
have  ideas  of  thinking,  affirming,  denying,  and  the  like,  though 
we  have  no  imagination  of  these  operations.  By  ideas,  there- 
fore, we  mean,  not  images  painted  in  the  fancy,  but  all  that  is 
in  our  minds  when  we  say  that  we  conceive  any  thing,  in 
whatever  manner  we  may  conceive  it.  Hence  it  is  easy 
to  judge  of  the  falsehood  of  some  opinions  held  in  this  age. 
One  philosopher  has  advanced,  that  we  have  no  idea  of  God ; 
anolher,  that  all  reasoning  is  but  an  assemblage  of  words  con- 
nected by  an  affirmation.  He  glances  here  at  Gassendi  and 
Plobbes.^  Far  from  all  our  ideas  coming  from  the  senses,  as 
the  Aristotelians  have  said,  and  as  Gassendi  asserts  in  his 
Logic,  we  may  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  no  idea  in  our  minds 
is  derived  from  the  senses  except  occasionally  {par  occasion)  ; 
that  is,  the  movements  of  the  brain,  which  is  all  that  tlie 
organs  of  sense  can  affect,  give  occasion  to  the  soul  to  form 
different  ideas  which  it  would  not  otherwise  form,  though 
these  ideas  have  scarce  ever  any  resemblance  to  what  occurs 
in  the  organs  of  sense  and  in  the  brain,  and  though  there  are 
also  very  many  ideas,  which,  deriving  nothing  from  any  bodily 
image,  cannot  without  absurdity  be  referred  to  the  senses.^ 
This  is  perhaps  a  clearer  statement  of  an  important  truth 
than  will  be  found  in  Malebranche,  or  in  Descartes  himself. 

35.  In  the  second  part,  Arnauld  treats  of  words  and  propo- 
sitions. Much  of  it  may  be  reckoned  more  within  the  pro- 
vince of  grammar  than  of  logic.  But  as  it  is  inconvenient  to 
refer  the  student  to  works  of  a  different  class,  especially  if 
it  should  be  the  case  that  no  good  grammai-s,  written  with 
a  regard  to  logical  principles,  were  then  to  be  found,  this  can- 
not justly  be  made  an  objection.  In  the  latter  chapters  of 
this  second  part,  he  comes  to  much  that  is  strictly  logical,  and 
taken  from  ordinary  books  on  that  science.  The  third  part 
relates  to  syllogisms ;  and  notwithstanding  the  author's  low 
estimation  of  that  method,  in  comparison  with  the  general 
regard  for  it  in  the  schools,  he  has  not  omitted  the  comnjoo 
explanations  of  mood  and  figure,  ending  with  a  concise  but 
good  account  of  the  chief  sophisms. 

36.  The  fourth  and  last  part  is  entitled,  On  Method,  and 

*  The  reflection  on  Gassendi  is  a  mere  had  himself  been  to  blame  in  this  ocntro 

cavil,  as  will  appear  by  remarking  what  he  versj-  with  the  father  of  the  new  philoso- 

has  really  said,  and  which  we  have  quoted  phy,  and  the  disciples  (calling  the  author 

a  few  pages  above.     The  Cartesians  were  of  L' Art  de  Pefif  er  such  in  a  general  Mense J 

resolute  in  using  one  fense  of  the  word  retaliated  by  equal  captiousness. 

"idea,"  whilu  Gassendi  used  another.     Ue  ^  0.  1. 
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contains  the  principles  of  connected  reasoning,  which  he 
justly  observes  to  be  more  important  than  the  rules  of  single 
syllogisms,  wherein  few  make  any  mistake.  The  laws  of 
demonstration  given  by  Pascal  are  here  laid  down  with  some 
enlargement.  Many  observations  not  wholly  bearing  on  mere- 
ly logical  proof  are  found  in  this  part  of  the  treatise. 

37.  The  Port-Royal  Logic,  though  not  perhaps  very  mucli 
read  in  England,  has  always  been  reckoned  among  the  best 
works  in  that  science,  and  certainly  had  a  great  influence  in 
rendering  it  more  metaphysical,  more  ethical  (for  much  is 
said  by  Arnauld  on  tlie  moral  discipline  of  the  miinl  in  order 
to  fit  it  for  the  investigation  of  truth),  more  exempt  from 
technical  barbarisms,  and  trifling  definitions  and  divisions.  It 
became  more  and  more  acknowledged,  that  tlie  rules  of  syllo 
gism  go  a  very  little  way  in  rendering  the  mind  able  to  follow 
a  course  of  inquiry  without  error,  much  less  in  assisting  it  to 
discover  truth ;  and  that  even  their  vaunted  prerogative  of 
securing  ns  from  fallacy  is  nearly  ineffectual  in  exercise. 
The  substitution  of  the  French  language,  in  its  highest  polish, 
for  the  uncouth  Latinity  of  the  Aristotelians,  was  another 
advantage  of  which  the  Cartesian  school  legitimately  availed 
themselves. 

38.  Malebranche,  whose  Recherche  de  la  Verite  was  pnb- 
Male-  lished  in  1674,  was  a  warm  and  almost  enthusiastic 
branche.  admirer  of  Descartes  ;  but  his  mind  was  independent, 
searching,  and  fond  of  its  own  inventions:  he  acknowledged  no 
master,  and  in  some  points  dissents  from  the  Cartesian  school. 
His  natural  temi)erament  was  sincere  and  rigid:  he  judges 
the,  moral  and  intellectual  failings  of  mankind  with  a  severe 
scrutiny,  and  a  contemptuousness  not  generally  unjust  in  itself, 
but  displaying  too  great  confidence  in  his  own  superiority 
This  was  enhanced  by  a  religious  mysticism,  which  enters,  as 
an  essential  element,  into  his  philosophy  of  the  mind.  The 
fame  of  Malebranche,  and  still  more  the  popularity  in  modern 
times  of  his  Search  for  Truth,  has  been  affected  by  that  j^ecu 
liar  hypothesis,  so  mystically  expressed,  the  seeing  all  things  in 
God,  which  has  been  more  remembered  than  any  other  part 
of  that  treatise.  "  Tiie  uniou,"  he  says,  "  of  the  soul  to  God 
is  the  only  means  by  wliich  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of  trutli. 
Tliis  union  has  indeed  been  rendered  so  obscure  by  original 
sin,  that  few  can  understand  what  it  means :  to  those  who 
follow  blindly  the   dictates  of  sense   and  passion,  it  appears 
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imaginary.  The  same  cause  has  so  fortified  the  connection 
between  the  soul  and  body,  that  we  look  on  them  as  one 
Bubstance,  of  which  the  latter  is  the  principal  part.  And 
hence  we  may  all  fear,  that  we  do  not  well  discern  the  con- 
fused sounds  with  which  the  senses  fill  the  imagination  from 
that  pure  voice  of  truth  which  speaks  to  the  soul.  The  body 
speaks  louder  than  God  himself;  and  our  pride  makes  us 
presumptuous  enough  to  judge  without  waiting  for  those 
words  of  truth,  without  which  we  cannot  truly  judge  at  alL 
And  the  present  work,"  he  adds,  "  may  give  evidence  of 
this  ;  for  it  is  not  published  as  being  infallible.  But  let  ray 
readers  judge  of  my  opinions  according  to  the  clear  and 
distinct  answers  they  shall  receive  from  the  only  Lord  of 
all  men,  after  they  shall  have  interrogated  him  by  paying  a 
serious  attention  to  the  subject,"  This  is  a  strong  evidence 
of  the  enthusiastic  confidence  in  supernatural  illumination 
wliich  belongs  to  Malebranche,  and  which  we  are  almost 
surprised  to  find  united  with  so  much  cool  and  acute  rea- 
soning as  his  writings   contain. 

3'J.  The  Recherche  de  la  Verite  is  in  six  books  ;  the  first 
five  on  the  errors  springing  from  the  senses,  from  the 
imagination,  from  the  understanding,  from  the  na- 
tural inclinations,  and  from  the  passions.  The  sixth  con- 
tains the  method  of  avoiding  these,  w^hich,  however,  has 
been  anticipated  in  great  measure  throughout  the  preced- 
ing. Malebranche  has  many  repetitions,  but  little,  I  think, 
that  can  be  called  digressive  ;  though  he  takes  a  large  range 
of  illustration,  and  dwells  rather  diffusely  on  topics  of  sub- 
ordinate imix)rtance.  His  style  is  admirable ;  clear,  precise, 
elegant ;  sparing  in  metaphors,  yet  not  wanting  them  in  due 
place;  warm,  and  sometimes  eloquent;  a  little  redundant,  but 
never  passionate  or  declamatory. 

40.  Error,  according  to  JNIalebranche,  is  the  source  of  all 
human  misery :  man  is  miserable  because  he  is  a  sketch  of 
sinner,  and  he  would  not  sin  if  he  did  not  consent  to  '^  theory 
eiT.  For  the  will  alone  judges  and  reasons,  the  understand- 
ing only  perceives  things  and  their  relations,  —  a  deviation 
from  common  language,  to  say  the  least,  that  seems  quite 
unnecessary.^  The  will  is  active  and  free ;  not  that  we  can 
EA'oid  willing  our  own  happiness  ;  but  it  possesses  a  power  of 
turning  the  understanding  towards  such  objects  as  please  us, 

^  L.  L  0.  2 
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and  commanding  it  to  examine  every  thing  thoroughly,  else 
we  should  be  perpetually  deceived,  and  without  remedy,  by 
the  appearances  of  truth.  And  this  liberty  we  should  use  on 
every  occasion :  it  is  to  become  slaves,  against  the  will  of 
God,  when  we  acquiesce  in  false  appearances ;  but  it  is  in 
obedience  to  the  voice  of  eternal  truth  which  speaks  within 
us,  that  we  submit  to  those  secret  reproaches  of  reason,  which 
accompany  our  refusal  to  yield  to  evidence.  There  are, 
Iherefore,  two  fundamental  rules,  —  one  for  science,  the  other 
for  morals :  never  to  give  an  entire  consent  to  any  proposi- 
tions, except  those  which  are  so  evidently  true  that  we  cannot 
refuse  to  admit  them  without  an  internal  uneasiness  and 
reproach  of  our  reason ;  and  never  fully  to  love  any  thing 
which  we  can  abstain  from  loving  without  remorse.  "\V^e  may 
feel  a  great  inclination  to  consent  absolutely  to  a  probable 
opinion  ;  yet,  on  reflection,  we  shall  tind  that  we  are  not  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  any  tacit  self-reproach  if  we  do  not. 
And  we  ought  to  consent  to  such  probable  opinions  for  the 
time  until  we  have  more  fidly  examined  the  question. 

41.  The  sight  is  the  noblest  of  our  senses;  and,  if  they 
had  been  given  us  to  discover  truth,  it  is  through  vision  that 
we  should  have  done  it.  But  it  deceives  us  in  all  that  it 
represents  ;  in  the  size  of  bodies,  their  figures  and  motions,  in 
light  and  colors.  None  of  these  are  such  as  they  appear,  aa 
he  proves  by  many  obvious  instances.  Thus  we  measure  the 
velocity  of  motion  by  duration  of  time,  and  extent  of  space ; 
but  of  duration  the  mind  can  form  no  just  estimate,  and  the 
eye  cannot  determine  equality  of  spaces.  The  diameter  of 
the  moon  is  greater  by  measurement  when  she  is  high  in  the 
heavens  :  it  appears  greater  to  our  eyes  in  the  horizon.^  On 
all  sides  we  are  beset  with  error  through  our  senses.  Not 
that  the  sensations  themselves,  properly  speaking,  deceive  us. 
We  are  not  deceived  in  supposing  that  we  see  an  orb  of  light 
before  the  sun  has  risen  above  the  horizon,  but  in  supposing 
that  wliat  we  see  is  the  sun  itself.  Were  we  even  delirious, 
we  should  see  and  feel  what  our  senses  present  to  us,  though 
our  judgment  as  to  its  reality  would  be  erroneous.  And  this 
judgment  we  may  withhold  by  assenting  to  nothing  without 
perfect  ceilainty. 

42.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  a  man  endowed  with 

'  L.  i.  c.  9.  Malebranolie  was  engapred  afterwards  in  a  controversy  with  Regis  on 
this  particular  question  of  the  horizoutal  moon. 
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such  intrepidity  and  acuteness  as  Malebranche  to  overlook  tho 
question,  so  naturally  raised  by  this  sceptical  theory,  as  to 
the  objective  existence  of  an  external  world.  There  is  no 
necessary  connection,  he  observes,  between  the  presence  of  an 
idea  iu  the  soul,  and  the  existence  of  the  tiling  which  it 
represents ;  as  dreams  and  delirium  prove.  Yet  we  may  be 
confident,  that  extension,  figure,  and  movement  do  generally 
exist  without  us  when  we  perceive  them.  These  are  not 
imaginary :  we  are  not  deceived  in  believing  their  i*eality, 
though  it  is  very  difficult  to  prove  it.  But  it  is  far  other- 
wise with  colors,  smells,  or  sounds ;  for  these  do  not  exist  at 
all  beyond  the  mind.  This  he  proceeds  to  show  at  considera- 
ble length.^  In  one  of  the  illustrations  subsequently  written 
iu  order  to  obviate  objections,  and  subjoined  to  the  Recherche 
de  la  Verite,  Malebranche  comes  again  to  this  problem  of 
the  reality  of  matter,  and  concludes  by  subverting  every 
argument  in  its  favor,  except  what  he  takes  to  be  the 
assertion  of  Scripture.  Berkeley,  who  did  not  see  this  in 
the  same  light,  had  scarcely  a  step  to  take  in  his  own 
famous  theory,  which  we  may  consider  a?  having  been  an- 
ticipated by  Malebranche,  with  the  important  exception  that 
what  was  only  scepticism,  and  denial  of  certainty,  in  tlte  one, 
became  a  positive  and  dogmatic  affirmation  in  the  other. 

43.  In  all  our  sensations,  he  proceeds  to  show,  there  are 
four  things  distinct  iu  themselves,  but  which,  examined  as 
they  arise  simultaneously,  we  are  apt  to  confound  :  these  are 
the  action  of  the  object,  the  effect  upon  the  organ  of  sense, 
the  mere  sensation,  and  the  judgment  we  form  as  to  its  cause. 
We  fall  into  errors  as  to  all  these,  confounding  the  sensation 
with  the  action  of  bodies,  as  when  we  say  there  is  heat  in  the 
fire,  or  color  in  the  rose ;  or  confounding  the  motion  of  the 
nerves  with  sensation,  as  when  we  refer  heat  to  the  hand ;  but 
most  of  all,  in  di'awing  mistaken  inferences  as  to  the  nature  of 
objects  from  our  sensations.^  It  may  be  here  remarked,  that 
what  Malebranche  has  properly  called  the  judgment  of  the 
mind  as  to  the  cause  of  its  sensations,  is  precisely  what  Reid 
denominates  perception ;  a  term  less  clear,  and  which  seema 
to  have  led  some  of  his  school  into  important  errors.  The 
language  of  the  Scottish  philosopher  appears  to  imply  that  he 
considered  perception  as  a  distinct  and  original  faculty  of  the 
mind,  rather  thau  what  it  is, — a  complex  opei'atiou  of  the  judg- 
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ment  and  memory,  applying  knowledge  already  acquired  by 
experience.  Neither  he,  nor  his  disciple  Stewart,  though 
aware  of  the  mistakes  that  have  arisen  in  this  province  of 
metaphysics  by  selecting  our  instances  from  the  phenomena 
of  vision  instead  of  the  other  senses,  have  avoided  the  same 
source  of  error.  The  sense  of  sight  has  the  prerogative  of 
enabling  us  to  pronounce  instantly  on  the  external  cause 
of  our  sensation  ;  and  this  perception  is  so  intimately  blend- 
ed with  the  sensation  itself,  that  it  does  not  imply  in  our 
niuds,  wliatever  may  be  the  case  with  young  children,  the 
east  consciousness  ol"  a  judgment.  But  we  need  only  make 
pur  experiment  upon  sound  or  smell,  and  we  shall  at  once 
acknowledge  that  there  is  no  sort  of  necessary  connection 
between  the  sensation  and  our  knowledge  of  its  correspond- 
ing external  object.  We  hear  sounds  continually  which  we 
are  incapable  of  referring  to  any  particular  body ;  nor  does 
any  one,  I  suppose,  deny  that  it  is  by  experience  alone  we 
learn  to  pronounce,  with  more  or  less  of  certainty  accord- 
ing to  its  degree,  on  the  causes  from  which  these  sensations 
proceed.^ 


>  [The  word  "  perception  "  has  not,  in 
this  passage,  been  used  in  its  most  ap- 
proved sense ;  but  the  language  of  plii- 
losophers  is  not  uniform.  Locke  often  con- 
founds perception  with  sensation,  so  as  to 
employ  the  words  indifferently.  But  this 
is  not  the  case  when  he  writes  with  atten- 
tion. "The  ideas,"  he  says,  "we  receive 
from  sensation  are  often  in  grown  people 
9.1t«red  by  the  judgment  without  our 
taking  notice  of  it;"  instancing  a  globe, 
"of  which  the  idea  imprinted  in  our  own 
mind  is  of  a  flat  circle  variously  shadowed ; 
but  we,  having  been  by  use  accustomed  to 
perceive  what  kind  of  appearance  convex 
bodies  are  wont  to  make  in  us,  wliat  altera- 
tions are  made  in  the  reflections  of  light 
by  the  difference  of  the  sensible  figures  of 
bodies,  the  judgment  presently,  by  an 
habitual  custom,  alters  the  appearances 
of  things  into  their  causes  ,  so  that,  from 
that  which  truly  u  variety  of  shadow  or 
color,  colleccing  the  figure,  it  makes  it  pass 
for  a  mark  of  a  figure,  and  frames  to  itself 
the  pemption  of  a  convex  figure  and  an 
uniform  color,  when  the  idea  we  receive 
from  thence  is  only  a  plane  variously 
colored."  —  B.  ii.  ch.  9.  M.  Cousin,  there- 
fore, is  hardly  just  in  saying  that  "  per- 
ception, according  to  Locke,  does  nothing 
but  perceive  the  sensation, — it  is  hardly 
more  than  an  effect  of  the  sensation."  — 
Cours  de  I'llist.  de  la  i'hilosophie,  vol.  ii. 
p  136,  edit.  1829.    Doubtless  perception 


is  the  effect  of  sensation ;  but  Locke  ex 
tends  the  word,  in  tliis  passage  at  least,  to 
much  of  which  ?nere  sensation  hiis  only 
furnished  the  materials,  to  the  inferences 
derived  from  experience.  Later  nietiipliy- 
sicians  limit  more  essentially  the  ii.ie  of 
the  word.  "La  perception,"  says  M.  de 
Remusat,  "  dans  sa  plus  grande  complicite, 
n'est  que  la  distinction  mentale  de  I'objet 
de  la  sensation." — Essais  de  Philosophic,  , 
vol.  ii.  p.  372.  Kant,  with  his  usual 
acuteness  of  discrimination,  analyzes  the 
process.  We  have,  first,  the  phenomenon, 
or  appearance  of  the  object,  under  which 
he  comprehend*  the  impression  made  on 
the  organ  of  sense ;  secondly,  the  sensa- 
tion itself;  thirdly,  the  representation  of 
the  object  by  the  mind ;  fourthly,  the 
reference  of  this  representation  to  the  ob- 
ject. And  there  may  be,  but  not  neces- 
sarily, the  conception  or  knowledge  of 
what  the  object  is.  Id.,  vol.  i.  p  270. 
Locke  sometimes  seems  to  use  the  word 
"  perception  "  for  the  third  of  these ;  Keid 
very  frequently  for  the  fourth.  In  his 
first  work,  indeed,  the  Inquiry  into  the 
Human  Mind,  he  expressly  distinguishes 
perception  from  "  that  knowledge  of  the 
objects  of  sense,  which  is  got  by  re:isoniiig. 
There  is  no  reasoning  in  perception.  The 
belief  which  is  implied  in  it  is  the  effect  of 
instinct."  —  Chap.  vi.  §  20.  But,  in  fjict, 
he  limits  the  strict  province  of  perceptioq 
to  the  primary  qualities  of  matter,  and  ta 
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44.  Sensation  he  defines  to  be  "  a  modification  of  the  son! 
in  relation  to  something  which  passes  in  the  body  to  which  she 
is  united."  These  sensations  we  know  by  experience  ;  it  is 
idle  to  go  about  defining  or  explaining  them  ;  this  cannot  be 
done  by  words.  It  is  an  error,  according  to  Malebranche, 
to  believe  that  all  men  have  like  sensations  from  the  same 
objects.  In  this  he  goes  farther  than  Pascal,  who  thinks  it 
probable  that  they  have ;  while  Malebranche  holds  it  indubi- 
table, from  the  organs  of  men  being  constructed  differently, 
that  they  do  not  receive  similar  impressions,  instancing  music, 
some  smells  and  flavors,  and  many  other  things  of  the  same 
kind.  But  it  is  obvious  to  reply,  that  he  has  argued  from  the 
exception  to  the  rule  ;  the  great  majority  of  mankind  agreeing 
as  to  musical  sounds  (which  is  the  strongest  case  that  can  be 
put  against  his  paradox)  and  most  other  sensations.  That  the 
sensations  of  different  men,  subject  to  such  exceptions,  if  not 
strictly  alike,  are,  so  to  say,  in  a  constant  ratio,  seems  as  indis 
putable  as  any  conclusion  we  can  draw  from  their  testimony. 

45.  The  second  book  of  Malebranche's  treatise  relates  to 
the  imagination,  and  the  errors  connected  with  it.  "  The 
imagination  consists  in  the  power  of  the  mind  to  form  images 
of  objects  by  producing  a  change  in  the  fibres  of  that  part  of 
the  brain,  which  may  be  called  principal  because  it  corre- 
sponds with  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  is  the  place  where  the 
soul,  if  we  may  so  speak,  immediately  resides."  This  he  sup- 
poses to  be  where  all  the  filaments  of  the  brain  terminate ;  so 
difficult  was  it,  especially  in  that  age,  for  a  philosopher  who 

the  idea  of  space.    Both  Locke  and  Rcid,  not  at  all  in  the  three  other  senses.     In 

however,  sometimes  exteml  it  to  the  con-  the  other  it  is  a  reference  of  the  sensation 

ceptiou  or  knowledge  of  the  ax^tual  object,  to  a  known  object,  and  in  all  the  senses : 

We  have  just  quoted  a  passage  from  Locke,  we  perceive   an   oak-tree,  the  striking  of 

"In  two  of  our  senses,"  says  Keid,  "  touch  the  clock,  the  perfume  of  a  violet.     The 

and  taste,  there  must   be  an  immediate  more  philosophical  sense  of  the  word  "  per- 

application  of  the  object  to  the  organ  ;  iu  ceptiou"  limits  greatly  the  extent  of  the 

the  other  three,  the  object  is  jpfrff  Iff  rf  at  a  faculty.      "We    perceive,"   says    Sir   W. 

distance,  but  still  by  means  of  a  medium  Hamilton,  on  the  p;issage  last  quoted  from 

by  which  some  impression  is  made  upon  Keid.  "  nothing  but  what  is  in  relation  to 

the  organ."  —  Intellect.  Powers,  Kssay  II.  the   organ;   and    nothing   is    in    relation 

ch.    ii.     But    perception    of    the   object,  to  the  organ  that  is  not  present  to  it.     All 

through  the  organs  of  sound,  smell,  and  the  senses  are,  in  fact,  modifications  of 

taste,  must  of  necessity  imply  a  knowledge  touch,  as  Democritus  of  old  taught.     We 

of   it    derived    from    experience.     Those  reach  the  distant  reality,  not  by  sense,  not 

pens«!B.  by  themselves,  give  us  no  percep-  by  perception,  but  by  inference."     Brown 

tion  of  external  things.     But  the  word  has  had  said  the  same.     This  has  been,  in  the 

one  meaning  in  modern  philosophy,  and  c.aseof  sight,  controverted  by  Dr.  Whewell ; 

another  in  popular  u.sage,  which  philoso-  but  whether  we  see  objects,  strictly  speak- 

phers  sometimes  inadvertently  follow.     In  ing,  at  a  distance,  or  on  the  retina,  it  if 

the  first  it  is  a  mere  reference  of  the  sensa-  evident  that  we  do  not  know  jo/iat  they 

tion  to  some  external  object,  more  definite  are,  till  we  have  been  taught  by  experi 

In  sight,  somewhat  less  so  in  touch,  and  ence.  — 1847.] 
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had  the  clearest  perception  of  the  soul's  immateriality  to  free 
himself  from  the  analogies  of  extended  presence  and  material 
impulse.  The  imagination,  he  says,  comprehends  two  things ; 
the  action  of  the  will,  and  the  obedience  of  the  animal  spirits 
which  trace  images  on  the  brain.  The  jiower  of  conception 
depends  partly  upon  the  strength  of  those  animal  spirits, 
partly  on  the  qualities  of  the  brain  itself.  For  just  as  the 
size,  the  depth,  and  the  clearness  of  the  lines  in  an  engraving 
d<;pend  on  the  force  with  which  the  graver  acts,  and  on  the 
obedience  which  the  copper  yields  to  it,  so  the  depth  and 
clearness  of  the  traces  of  the  imagination  depend  on  the  force 
of  the  animal  spirits,  and  on  the  constitution  of  the  fibres  of 
the  brain ;  and  it  is  the  difference  of  these  which  occasions 
almost  the  whole  of  that  vast  inequality  which  we  find  in  the 
capacities  of  men. 

46.  This  arbitrary,  though  rather  specious  hypothesis,  which, 
in  the  present  more  advanced  state  of  physiology,  a  philosopher 
might  not  in  all  points  reject,  but  would  certainly  not  assume, 
is  spread  out  by  Malebranche  over  a  lai-ge  part  of  his  work, 
and  especially  the  second  book.  The  delicacy  of  the  fibres 
of  the  brain,  he  supposes,  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  our 
not  giving  sufficient  application  to  difficult  subjects.  Women 
possess  this  delicacy,  and  hence  have  more  intelligence  than 
men  as  to  all  sensible  objects ;  but  whatever  is  abstract  is  to 
them  incomprehensible.  The  fibres  are  soft  in  children,  and 
become  stronger  with  age,  the  greatest  perfection  of  the  un- 
derstanding being  between  thirty  and  fifty ;  but  with  preju- 
diced men,  and  especially  when  they  are  advanced  in  life,  the 
hardness  of  the  cerebral  fibre  confirms  them  in  error.  For 
we  can  understand  nothing  without  attention,  nor  attend 
to  it  without  having  a  strong  image  in  the  brain ;  nor  can 
that  image  be  formed  without  a  suppleness  and  susceptibility 
of  motion  in  the  brain  itself.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  useful  to 
get  the  habit  of  thinking  on  all  subjects,  and  thus  to  give  the 
brain  a  facility  of  motion  analogous  to  that  of  the  fingers  in 
playing  on  a  musical  instrument ;  and  this  habit  is  best  ac- 
quired by  seeking  truth  in  difficult  things  Avhile  we  are  young, 
because  it  is  then  that  the  fibres  are  most  easily  bent  in  all 
directions.^ 

47.  This  hypothesis,  carried  so  far  as  it  has  been  by  Male- 
branche,  goes  very  great  lengths  in  asserting  not  mcj-ely  a 
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connection  between  tlie  cerebral  motions  and  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  but  something  Hke  a  subordination  of  tlie  latter  to  a 
plastic  power  in  the  animal  spirits  of  the  brain.  For  if  the 
differences  in  the  intellectual  powers  of  mankind,  and  also,  aa 
he  afterwards  maintains,  in  their  moral  emotions,  are  to  be 
accounted  for  by  mei*e  bodily  configuration  as  their  regulating 
cause,  little  more  than  a  naked  individuality  of  consciousnes.s 
seems  to  be  left  to  the  immaterial  principle.  No  one,  how- 
ever, whether  he  were  staggered  by  this  difficulty  or  not,  had 
a  more  decided  conviction  of  the  essential  distinction  between 
mind  and  matter  than  this  disciple  of  Descartes.  The  soul,  he 
says,  does  not  become  body,  nor  the  body  soid,  by  their  union. 
Each  substance  remains  as  it  is ;  the  soul  incapable  of  exten- 
sion and  motion,  the  body  incapable  of  thought  and  desire. 
All  the  alliance  between  soul  and  body  which  is  known  to  us 
consists  in  a  natural  and  mutual  correspondence  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  former  with  the  traces  on  the  brain,  and  of 
its  emotions  with  the  traces  of  the  animal  spirits.  As  soon  as 
the  soul  receives  new  ideas,  new  traces  are  imprinted  on  the 
brain ;  and,  as  soon  as  external  objects  imprint  new  traces, 
the  soul  receives  new  ideas.  Not  that  it  contemplates  these 
traces,  for  it  has  no  knowledge  of  them ;  nor  that  the  trace? 
contain  the  ideas,  since  they  have  no  relation  to  them  ;  nor 
that  the  soul  receives  her  ideas  from  the  traces,  for  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  soid  should  receive  any  thing  from  the  body, 
and  become  more  enlightened,  as  some  philosophers  (meaning 
Gassendi)  express  it,  by  turning  itself  towards  the  phantasms 
in  the  brain.  Thus,  also,  when  the  soul  wills  that  the  arm 
should  move,  the  arm  moves,  though  she  does  not  even  know 
what  else  is  necessary  for  its  motion ;  and  thus,  when  the 
animal  spirits  are  put  into  movement,  the  soul  is  disturbed, 
though  she  does  not  even  know  that  there  are  animal  spirits 
in  the  body. 

48.  These  remarks  of  Malebranche  it  is  important  to 
familiarize  to  our  minds ;  and  those  who  reflect  upon  them 
will  neither  fall  into  the  gross  materialism  to  which  many 
physiologists  appear  prone,  nor,  on  tlie  other  hand,  out  of  fear 
of  allowing  too  much  to  the  bodily  organs,  reject  any  sufficient 
proof  that  may  be  adduced  for  the  relation  between  the  cere- 
bral system  and  the  intellectual  processes.  These  opposite 
errors  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  present  age.  But, 
without  expressing  an  opinion  on    that   peculiar  hypothesia 
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which  is  generally  called  phrenology,  we  might  ask  whether  it 
is  not  quite  as  conceivable,  that  a  certain  state  of  portions  of 
the  brain  may  be  the  antecedent  condition  of  memory  or  ima- 
gination, as  that  a  certain  state  of  nervous  filaments  may  be, 
what  we  know  it  is,  an  invariable  antecedent  of  sensation.  In 
neither  instance  can  there  be  any  resemblance  or  proper 
representation  of  the  organic  motion  transferred  to  the  soul ; 
nor  ought  we  to  employ,  even  in  metaphor,  the  analogies  of 
impulse  or  comnumication.  But  we  have  two  phenomena, 
between  which,  by  the  constitution  of  our  human  nature,  and 
probably  by  that  of  the  very  lowest  animals,  there  is  a  perpe- 
tual harmony  and  concomitance ;  an  ultimate  fact,  according 
to  the  present  state  of  our  faculties,  which  may  in  some  senses 
be  called  mysterious,  inasmuch  as  we  can  neither  fully  appre- 
hend its  final  causes,  nor  all  the  conditions  of  its  operation, 
but  one  which  seems  not  to  involve  any  appearance  of  contra- 
diction, and  should  therefore  not  lead  us  into  the  useless 
perplexity  of  seeking  a  solution  that  is  almost  evidently  be- 
yond our  reach. 

49.  The  association  of  ideas  is  far  more  extensively  deve- 
loped by  Malebranche  in  this  second  book  than  by  any  of  the 
old  writers,  not  even,  I  think,  with  the  exception  of  Hobbes  ;■ 
though  he  is  too  fond  of  mixing  the  psychological  facts  which 
experience  furnishes  with  his  precarious,  however  plausible, 
theory  of  cerebral  traces.  Many  of  his  remarks  are  acute 
and  valuable.  Thus  he  observes,  that  writers  who  make  use 
of  many  new  terms  in  science,  under  the  notion  of  being  more 
intelligible,  are  often  not  understood  at  all,  whatever  care  they 
may  take  to  define  their  words.  We  grant  in  theory  their 
right  to  do  this  ;  but  nature  resists.  The  new  words,  having 
no  ideas  previously  associated  with  them,  fall  out  of  the  read- 
er's mind,  except  in  mathematics,  where  they  can  be  rendered 
evident  by  diagrams.  In  all  this  part,  Malebranche  expa- 
tiates on  the  excessive  deference  shown  to  authority,  which, 
because  it  is  gi-eat  in  religion,  we  suppose  equally  conclusive 
in  philosophy,  and  on  the  waste  of  time  which  mere  reading 
of  many  books  entails  ;  experience,  he  says,  having  always 
shown  that  those  who  have  studied  most  are  the  very  persons 
who  have  led  the  world  into  the  greatest  errors.  The  whole 
of  the  chapters  on  this  subject  is  worth  perusal. 

50.  In  another  part  of  this  second  book,  Malebranche  has 
opened  a  new  and  fertile  vein,  which  he  is  far  from  having 
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exhausted,  on  what  he  calls  the  contagiousness  of  a  powerful 
imagination.  IMinds  of  this  character,  he  observes,  rule  those 
which  are  feebler  in  conception :  they  give  them  by  degrees* 
their  own  habit,  they  impress  their  own  type  ;  and  as  men  of 
strong  imagination  are  themselves  for  the  most  part  very 
unreasonable,  their  brains  being  cut  up,  as  it  were,  by  deep 
traces,  which  leave  no  room  for  any  thing  else,  no  source  of 
human  error  is  more  dangerous  than  this  contagiousness 
of  their  disorder.  This  he  exi)lains,  in  his  favorite  physiolo- 
gy, by  a  certain  natural  sympathy  between  the  cerebral  fibres 
of  different  men,  which  being  wanting  in  any  one  with  whom 
we  converse,  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  he  will  enter  into  our 
views,  and  we  must  look  for  a  more  sympathetic  tissue 
elsewhere. 

51.  The  moral  observations  of  Malebranche  are  worth 
more  than  these  hypotheses  with  which  they  are  mingled. 
Men  of  powerful  imagination  express  themselves  with  force 
and  vivacity,  though  not  always  in  the  most  natural  manner, 
and  often  with  great  animation  of  gesture :  they  deal  with 
subjects  that  excite  sensible  images  ;  and  from  all  this  they 
acquire  a  great  power  of  pei*suasion.  This  is  exercised 
especially  over  persons  in  subordinate  relations ;  and  thus 
children,  servants,  or  courtiers  adopt  the  opinions  of  their 
superiors.  Even  in  religion,  nations  have  been  found  to  take 
up  the  doctrines  of  their  rulers,  as  has  been  seen  in  P^ngland. 
In  certain  authors,  who  influence  our  minds  without  any 
weight  of  argument,  this  despotism  of  a  strong  imagination  is 
exercised,  which  he  particularly  illustrates  by  the  examples  of 
T(;rtullian,  Seneca,  and  Montaigne.  The  contagious  power 
of  imagination  is  also  manifest  in  the  credulity  of  mankind 
as  to  apparitions  and  witchcraft ;  and  he  observes,  that,  where 
witches  are  burned,  there  is  generally  a  great  number  of  them, 
while,  since  some  parliaments  have  ceased  to  punish  for  sor- 
cery, the  offence  has  diminished  within  their  jurisdiction. 

52.  The  application  which  these  striking  and  original  views 
will  bear  spreads  far  into  the  regions  of  moral  philosophy  in 
the  largest  sense  of  that  word.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon, 
and  idle  to  cavil  at,  the  physiological  theories  to  which  INIale- 
branche  has  had  recourse.  False  let  them  be,  what  is  derived 
from  the  experience  of  human  nature  will  always  be  true. 
No  one  general  phenomenon  in  the  intercommunity  of  man- 
kind with  each  other  is  more  worthy  to  be  remembered,  or 
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more  evident  to  an  observing  eye,  than  this  contagiousness, 
as  Malebranche  phrases  it,  of  a  powerful  imagination,  espe- 
cially when  assisted  by  any  circumstances  that  secure  and 
augment  its  influence.  The  history  of  every  jiopular  delusion, 
and  even  the  petty  events  of  every  day  in  private  life,  are 
witnesses  to  its  power. 

53.  The  third  book  is  entitled.  Of  the  Understanding  or 
Pure  Spirit  {V Esprit  Pur).  By  the  pure  understanding  he 
means  the  faculty  of  the  soul  to  know  the  reality  of  certain 
things  without  the  aid  of  images  in  the  bi'aiii.  And  he 
warns  the  reader  that  the  inquiry  will  be  found  dry  and 
obscure.  The  essence  of  the  soul,  he  says,  following  his 
Cartesian  theory,  consists  in  thought,  as  that  of  matter  does  in 
extension ;  will,  imagination,  memory,  and  the  like,  are  modi- 
fications of  thought  or  forms  of  the  soul,  as  water,  wood, 
or  fire  are  modifications  of  matter.  This  sort  of  expression 
has  been  adopted  by  our  metaphysicians  of  the  Scots  school 
in  preference  to  the  ideas  of  reflection,  as  these  opei-ations 
are  called  by  Locke.  But  by  the  word  thought  {pensee), 
Malebranche,  like  Regis,  does  not  mean  these  modifications, 
but  the  soul  or  thinking  principle  absolutely,  capable  of  all 
tliese  modifications,  as  extension  is  neither  round  nor  square, 
thougli  capable  of  either  form.  The  power  of  volition,  and, 
by  parity  of  reasoning  we  may  add,  of  thinking,  is  inseparable 
from  the  soul,  but  not  the  acts  of  volition  or  thinking  them- 
selves ;  as  a  body  is  always  movable,  though  it  be  not  always 
in  motion. 

54.  In  this  book  it  does  not  seem  that  Malebranche  has 
been  very  successful  in  distinguishing  the  ideas  of  pure  intel- 
lect from  those  which  the  senses  or  imagination  present  to  us ; 
nor  do  we  clearly  see  what  he  means  by  the  former,  except 
those  of  existence  and  a  few  more.  But  he  now  hastens  to 
liis  peculiar  hypothesis  as  to  the  mode  of  perception.  By 
ideas  he  understands  the  immediate  object  of  the  soul,  which 
nil  the  world,  he  supposes,  will  agree  not  to  be  the  same  with 
tlie  external  objects  of  sense.  Ideas  are  real  existences ;  for 
they  have  properties,  and  represent  very  difierent  things :  but 
nothing  can  have  no  property.^     How,  then,  do  they  enter  into 

'  [Cudworth  uses  the  same  argument  cause  whatever  is,  is  singular.    For  though 

Jor  the  reality  of  idea.s.     "  It  is  a  ridicu-  whatever  exists  without  the  mind  be  sin- 

lous  conceit  of  a  modern  atheistic  writer,  gular,  yet  it  is  plain  that  there  are  con 

that  uuiversals  are  nothing  else  but  names,  ceptions  in  our  minds  objectively  univer- 

attributed  to  many  Miigular  bodies,  be-  sal.     Which  universal  objects  of  ourmind, 
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tlie  mind,  or  become  present  to  it  ?  Is  it,  as  the  Aristotelians 
hold,  by  means  of  species  transmitted  from  the  external  ob- 
jects ?  Or  are  they  produced  instantaneously  by  some  faculty 
of  the  soul  ?  Or  have  they  been  created  and  posited  as  it 
were  in  the  soul,  when  it  began  to  exist?  Or  does  God  pro- 
duce them  in  us  whenever  we  think  or  perceive  ?  Or  does 
the  soul  contain  in  herself,  in  some  transcendental  manner, 
whatever  is  in  the  sensible  world  ?  These  hypotheses  of  elder 
pliilosophers,  some  of  which  are  not  quite  intelligibly  distinct 
from  each  other,  Malebranche  having  successfully  refuted, 
comes  to  what  he  considers  the  only  possible  alternative  ; 
namely,  that  the  soul  is  united  to  an  all-perfect  Being,  in 
whom  all  that  belongs  to  his  creatures  is  contained.  Besides 
the  exclusion  of  every  other  supposition  which  he  conceives 
himself  to  have  given,  he  subjoins  several  direct  arguments  in 
favor  of  his  own  theory,  but  in  general  so  obscure  and  full  of 
arbitrary  assumption  that  they  cannot  be  stated  in  this  brief 
sketch.^ 

55.  The  mysticism  of  this  eminent  man  displays  itself 
throughout  this  part  of  his  treatise,  but  rarely  leading  him 
into  that  figurative  and  unmeaning  language  from  which  the 
inferior  class  of  enthusiasts  are  never  free.  His  philosophy, 
which  has  hitherto  appeared  so  sceptical,  assumes  now  the 
cliaracter  of  intense,  irresistible  conviction.  The  scepticism 
of  Malebranche  is  merely  ancillary  to  his  mysticism.  His 
philosophy,  if  we  may  use  so  quaint  a  description  of  it,  is 
subjectivity  leading  objectivity  in  chains.  He  seems  to  tri- 
umph in  his  restoration  of  the  inner  man  to  his  pristine 
greatness,  by  subduing  those  false  traitors  and  rebels,  the 
nerves  and  brain,  to  whom,  since  the  great  lapse  of  Adam, 
his  posterity  had  been  in  thrall.  It  has  been  justly  remarked 
by  Brown,  that  in  the  writings  of  Malebranche,  as  in  all 
theological  metaphysicians  of  the  Catholic  Church,  we  per- 
ceive the  commanding  influence  of  Augustin.^      PVom  him^ 

tliough  they  exist  not  as  such  anywhere  paradoxical,  in  expression  at  least,  as  any 

without  it,  yet  are  they  not  therefore  no-  thing  in  Malebranche. 

thing,  but  have  an  intelligible  entity,  for  [Brown  meant  to  guard  against  the  no- 

this  very  reason,  because  they  are  conceiv-  tion   of  Berkeley  and  Malebranche,  that 

able ;    for,  since    nonentity    is   not   con-  ideas    are   any   how  separable   from    the 

ceivable.  whatever  is  conceivable  as  an  ob-  mind,  or  capable  of  being  considered  as 

jectof  the  mind  Is  therefore  something." —  reiil  beings.     But  he  did  not  sufficiently 

Intellectual  System,  p.  731.  — 1842.]  distinguish  between  the  percipient  and  tlie 

'  li.  iii.  c.  6.  perception,  or  what  M.  de  Remusat  has 

*  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  T>ec-  called,  If  moi  observe  par  If  moi.     As  for 

ture   XXX.      Brown's  own    position,   that  the  word  "  modification,'  which  we  owe  to 

'the  id«a  is  the  mind,"  seems  to  me  as  Malebranche,  though  it  Joes  not  well  ejr 
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rather  than,  in  the  first  instance,  from  Plato  or  PIotinu3, 
it  may  be  suspected  that  Malebranche,  who  was  not  very 
learned  in  ancient  philosophy,  derived  the  manifest  tinge  of 
Platonism,  that,  mingling  with  his  warm  admiration  of  Des- 
cartes, has  rendered  him  a  link  between  two  famous  systems, 
not  very  harmonious  in  their  spirit  and  turn  of  reasoning. 
But  his  genius,  more  clear,  or  at  least  disciplined  in  a  more 
accurate  logic,  than  that  of  Augustin,  taught  him  to  dissent 
from  that  father  by  denying  objective  reality  to  eternal  truths, 
such  as  that  two  and  two  are  equal  to  four ;  descending  thus 
one  step  from  unintelligible  mysticism. 

56.  "Let  us  repose,"  he  concludes,  "in  this  tenet,  that 
Gk>d  is  the  intelligible  world,  or  the  place  of  spirits,  like  as 
the  material  world  is  the  place  of  bodies  ;  that  it  is  from 
his  power  they  receive  all  their  modifications ;  that  it  is 
in  his  wisdom  they  find  all  their  ideas ;  and  that  it  is  by  hia 
love  they  feel  all  their  well-regulated  emotions.  And,  since 
his  power  and  his  wisdom  and  his  love  ai'e  but  himself,  let 
us  believe  with  St.  Paul,  that  he  is  not  far  fi'om  each  of 
us,  and  that  in  him  we  live  and  move,  and  have  our  being." 
But  sometimes  Malebranche  does  not  content  himself  with 
these  fine  effusions  of  piety.  His  theism,  as  has  often  been 
the  case  with  mystical  writere,  expands  till  it  becomes,  as  it 
were,  dark  with  excessive  light,  and  almost  vanishes  in  its 
own  effulgence.  He  has  passages  that  approach  very  closely 
to  the  pantheism  of  Jordano  Bruno  and  Spinosa ;  one  espe- 
cially, wherein  he  vindicates  the  Cartesian  argument  for  a 
being  of  necessary  existence  in  a  strain  which  perhaps  ren- 
ders that  argument  less  incomprehensible,  but  certainly  cannot 
be  said,  in  any  legitimate  sense,  to  establish  the  existence 
of  a  Deity .^ 

57.  It  is  from  the  effect  which  the  invention  of  so  origina 
and  striking  an  hypothesis,  and  one  that  raises  such  raagni 
ficent  conceptions  of  the  union  between  the  Deity  and  the 

pres3  his  own  theory  of  independent  ideas,  ceive  more  than  that,  from  not  having 

I  cannot  help  agreeing  with  Ijocke  :  "What  such  a   perception,  my  mind  is  come  to 

service  does  that  word  do  us  in  one  case  or  have  such  a  perception  ?     Which  is  what 

the  other,  when  it  is  only  a  new  word  I  as  well  knew  before  the  word  '  modiflca- 

brought  in  without  any  new  conception  at  tion '  was  made  use  of,  which,  by  its  use, 

all  ?     For  my  mind,  when  it  sees  a  color  ha.s  made  me  conceive  nothing  more  than 

or  figure,  is  altered,  I  know,  from  the  not  what  I  conceived  before."  —  Examination 

having  such  or  such  a  perception  to  the  of  Malebrauche"s  theory,  in  Locke's  works, 

having  it;   but  when,  to  explain  this,  I  vol.  iii.  p.  427,  ed.  1719  — 1S47.] 

am  told,  that  either  of  these  perceptions  is  '  L.  iii.  c.  8 
«  modification  of  the  mind,  what  do  I  con- 
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humaii  soul,  would  produce  on  a  man  of  an  elevated  and 
contemplative  genius,  that  we  must  account  for  Malebranche's 
forgetf'uliiess  of  much  that  he  has  judiciously  said  in  part  of 
his  treatise,  on  the  limitation  of  our  faculties  and  the  imper- 
fect knowledge  we  can  attain  as  to  our  intellectual  nature. 
For,  if  we  should  admit  that  ideas  are  substances,  and  not 
accidents  of  the  thinking  spirit,  it  would  still  be  doubtful 
whether  he  has  wholly  enumerated,  or  conclusively  refuted, 
the  possible  hypotheses  as  to  their  existence  in  the  mind. 
And  his  more  direct  reasonings  labor  under  the  same  diffi- 
culty fi'om  the  manifest  incapacity  of  our  understandings  to 
do  more  than  form  conjectures  and  dim  notions  of  what  we 
can  so  imperfectly  bring  before  them. 

58.  The  fourth  and  fifth  books  of  the  Recherche  de  la 
Verite  treat  of  the  natural  inclinations  and  passions,  and  of 
the  errors  which  spring  from  those  sources.  These  books  are 
yai'ious  and  discursive,  and  very  characteristic  of  the  author's 
mind ;  abounding  with  a  mystical  theology,  which  extends  to 
an  absolute  negation  of  secondary  causes,  as  well  as  with 
poignant  satire  on  the  follies  of  mankind.  In  evcjy  part  of 
his  treatise,  but  especially  in  these  books,  Malebranche  pur- 
sues with  unsparing  ridicule  two  classes,  the  men  of  learning, 
and  the  men  of  the  woi-ld.  With  Aristotle  and  the  whole 
school  of  his  disciples  he  has  an  inveterate  quarrel,  and  omits 
no  occasion  of  holding  them  forth  to  contempt.  This  seems 
to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  warranted  by  their  dog- 
matism, their  bigotry,  their  pertinacious  resistance  to  modern 
science,  especially  to  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  which  Male- 
branche in  general  followed.  "  Let  them,"  he  exclaims, 
**  prove,  if  they  can,  that  Aristotle,  or  any  of  themselves,  has 
deduced  one  truth  in  physical  philosophy  from  any  principle 
pecidiar  to  himself,  and  we  will  promise  never  to  speak  of 
him  but  in  eulogy."  ^  But,  until  this  gauntlet  should  be  taken 
up,  he  thought  liimself  at  liberty  to  use  very  ditFerent  lan- 
guage. "  The  works  of  the  Stagirite,"  he  observes,  "  are  so 
obscure  and  full  of  indefinite  words,  that  we  have  a  color 
for  ascribing  to  him  the  most  opposite  opinions.  In  fact,  we 
make  him  say  what  we  please,  because  he  says  very  little, 
though  with  much  parade ;  just  as  children  fancy  beUs  to  say 
any  thing,  because  they  make  a  great  noise,  and  in  reality 
say  nothing  at  all." 

1  li.  ir.  0.  o. 
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59.  But  such  philosophers  are  not  the  only  class  of  the 
learned  he  depi-eciates.  Those  who  j)ass  their  time  in  gazing 
through  telescopes,  and  distribute  provinces  in  the  moon  to 
their  friends ;  those  who  pore  over  worthless  books,  such  as  the 
Kabbinical  and  other  Oriental  writers,  or  compose  folio  volumes 
on  the  animals  mentioned  in  Scripture,  while  they  can  hardly 
tell  what  are  found  in  their  own  province  ;  those  who  accumu- 
late quotations  to  inform  us  not  of  truth,  but  of  what  other  men 
have  taken  for  truth,  —  are  exposed  to  his  sharp,  but  doubt- 
less (exaggerated  and  unreasonable,  ridicule.  Malebranche, 
like  many  men  of  genius,  was  much  too  intolerant  of  what 
might  give  pleasure  to  other  men,  and  too  narrow  in  his  mea- 
sure of  utility.  He  seems  to  think  little  valuable  in  human 
learning  but  metaphjsics  and  algebra.^  From  the  learned  he 
passes  to  the  great,  and,  after  enumerating  the  circumstances 
which  obsti-uct  their  perception  of  truth,  comes  to  the  blunt 
conclusion,  that  men  "  much  raised  above  the  rest  by  rank, 
dignity,  or  wealth,  or  whose  minds  are  occupied  in  gaining 
these  advantages,  are  remarkably  subject  to  error,  and  hardly 
capable  of  discerning  any  truths  wliich  lie  a  little  out  of  the 
common  way."^ 

GO.  The  sixth  and  last  book  announces  a  method  of  direct- 
ing our  pursuit  of  truth,  by  which  we  may  avoid  the  many 
errors  to  which  our  understandings  are  liable.  It  promises  to 
give  them  all  the  perfection  of  which  our  nature  is  capable, 
by  prescribing  the  rules  we  should  invariably  observe.  But 
it  must,  I  think,  be  confessed  that  there  is  less  originality  in 
this  method  than  we  might  expect.  We  find,  however,  many 
acute  and  useful,  if  not  always  novel,  observations  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  undei-standing ;  and  it  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
books  which  would  supply  materials  for  what  is  still  wanting 
to  philosophical  literature,  an  ample  and  useful  logic.     We 

'  It  Is    rather    amusing   to  find,  that,  "I>a  plupart  de  Uvresde  certains  savans 
while  lamenting  the  want  of  a  review  of  ne  sent  fabriques  qu'i  coups  de  diction- 
books,  he  predicts  that  we  shall  never  see  naires,  et  ils  n'ont  gueres  Ift  que  les  tables 
one,  on  account  of  the  prejudice  of  man-  des  livres  qu'ils  citent,  ou  quelques  lieus 
kind  in  favor  of  authors.     The  prophecy  communs,  ramasses  de  differens  auteurs. 
was  falsified  almost  at  the  time.     "  On  re-  On   n'oseroit  entrer    d'avantnge   dans  1« 
garde  ordinairement  les  auteurs  comme  detail   de  ccs  choses,   ni  en   donner   de« 
des   hommes   rares  et  extraordinaires,  et  exemples,   de  peur  de  choquer  des   per> 
beaucoup  eleves  au-dessus  des  autres  ;  on  sonnes  aussi  fieres  et  aussi  bilieuses  que 
les   revere  done  au   lieu  de  les  mepri.ser  sont  ces  faux  savans ;  car  on  ne  prend  paa 
et  de  les  punir.     Ainsi   il   n'y  a   gueres  plaisir  i  se  laire  iiyurier  eu  Grec  et  es 
d'apparence  que   les  hommes   erigent  ja-  Arabe  " 
tuais  un  tribunal  pour  examiner  et  pour  2  (;,  y. 
condamner  tous    les   livres,   qui   ne  font 
que  (Mironipru  Ui  rtlsou."  —  C.  8. 
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are  so  frequently  inattentive,  he  observes,  especially  to  the 
pure  ideas  of  the  understanding,  that  all  resources  should  be 
employed  to  fix  our  thoughts.  And  for  this  purpose  we  may 
make  use  of  the  pjissions,  the  senses,  or  the  imagination ;  but 
the  second  with  less  danger  than  the  fii-st,  and  the  third  than 
the  second.  Geometrical  figures  he  ranges  under  the  aids 
supplied  to  the  imagination  rather  than  to  the  senses.  He 
dwells  much  at  length  on  the  utility  of  geometry  in  fixing 
our  attention,  and  of  algebra  in  compressing  and  arranging  our 
thoughts.  All  sciences,  he  well  remai'ks  (and  I  do  not  know 
that  it  had  been  said  before),  which  treat  of  things  distin- 
guishable by  more  or  less  in  quantity,  and  which  consequently 
may  be  represented  by  extension,  are  capable  of  illustration 
by  diagrams.  But  these,  he  conceives,  are  inapplicable  to 
moral  truths,  though  sure  consecjuences  may  be  derived  from 
them.  Algebra,  however,  is  far  more  useful  in  improving  the 
understanding  than  geometry,  and  is  in  fact,  with  its  sister 
arithmetic,  the  best  means  that  we  possess.'  But,  as  men  like 
better  to  exercise  the  imagination  than  the  pure  intellect, 
geometry  is  the  more  favorite  study  of  the  two. 

61.  Malebranche  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  to  have  occu- 
pied too  much  of  our  attention  at  the  expense  of    dj^racter 
more  popular  writers.     But  for  tliis  very  reason,  that   of  Maie- 
the  Recherche  de  la  Verite  is  not  at  present  much     '^•^^''^^• 
read,  I  have  dwelt  long  on  a  treatise  of  so  great  celebrity  in 
its  own  age,  and  which,  even  more  perhaps  than  the  meta- 
physical writings  of  Descartes,  has  influenced  that  department 
of  philosophy.     Malebranche  never  loses  sight  of  the  great 
principle  of  the  soul's  immateriality,  even  in  his   long   and 
rather  hypothetical  disquisitions  on  the  instrumentahty  of  the 

•  h.  vi.  c.  4.  All  conceptions  of  abstract  Cndworth  has  a  somewhat  similar  re- 
ideas,  lie  jnstly  remarks  in  another  place,  mark  in  his  Immutable  Morality,  that  the 
are  accompanied  with  some  imapnation,  cogitations  we  have  of  corporeal  things 
though  we  are  often  not  aware  of  it ;  be-  are  usually,  in  his  technical  style,  both 
cause  these  ideas  have  no  natural  images  noematical  and  phantasmaticiil  together; 
or  tr.ices  associated  with  them,  but  such  the  one  being  as  it  were  the  soul,  and  the 
only  as  the  will  of  man  or  chance  h;is  other  the  body  of  them.  "  Whenever  wo 
given.  Thus,  in  analysis,  however  general  think  of  a  phantasmatical  universal  or 
the  ideas,  we  use  letters  and  signs  always  universalized  phantasm,  or  a  thing  which 
dissociated  with  the  ideas  of  the  things,  we  have  no  cleiir  intellection  of  (as,  for 
though  they  are  not  really  related,  and  example,  of  the  nature  of  arose  in  general), 
or  this  reason  do  not  give  us  false  and  con-  there  is  a  complication  of  something  noe- 
fUsed  notions.  Hence,  he  thinks,  the  ideas  matical  and  something  phantiismatical  to- 
of  things  which  can  only  be  perceived  by  gether ;  for  phantasms  themselves  as  well 
the  understanding  may  become  a-ssociated  sensations  are  always  individual  things." 
with  the  traces  on  the  brain,  1.  v.  c.  2.  p.  143.  —  (See  also  the  quotation  from 
This  is  evidently  as  applicable  to  language  Uassendi,  supra,  §  15.  — 1842.] 
ts  it  is  to  algebra. 
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brain  in  acts  of  thought ;  and  his  language  is  far  less  objec- 
tionable on  this  subject  than  that  of  succeeding  philosophers. 
He  is  always  con«istent  and  clear  in  distinguishing  the  soul 
itself  from  its  modifications  and  properties.  He  knew  well 
and  had  deeply  considered  the  application  of  mathematical 
and  physical  science  to  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mhid. 
He  is  very  copious  and  diligent  in  illustration,  and  very  clear 
in  definition.  His  principal  errors,  and  the  sources  of  them  in 
his  peculiar  temperament,  have  appeared  in  the  coui-se  of 
these  pages.  And  to  these  we  may  add  his  maintaining  some 
Cartesian  paradoxes,  such  as  the  system  of  vortices,  and  the 
want  of  sensation  in  brutes.  The  latter  he  deduced  from  the 
immateriality  of  a  thinking  principle,  supposing  it  incredible ; 
though  he  owns  it  had  been  the  tenet  of  Augustin,  that  there 
could  be  an  immaterial  spirit  in  the  lower  animals,  and  also 
from  the  incompatibility  of  any  unmerited  suffering  with  the 
justice  of  God.^  Nor  was  Malebranche  exempt  from  some 
prejudices  of  scholastic  theology ;  and,  though  he  generally 
took  care  to  avoid  its  technical  language,  is  content  to  repel 
the  objection  to  his  denial  of  all  secondary  causation  from  its 
making  God  the  sole  author  of  sin,  by  saying  that  sin,  being 
a  privation  of  righteousness,  is  negative,  and  consequently 
requires  no  cause. 

62.  Malebranche  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  his  great 
Compared  contempoi-ary  PasiKil,  though  they  were  not,  I  be- 
withi'ascai.  jjgyg^  in  any  personal  relation  to  each  other;  nor 
could  either  have  availed  himself  of  the  other's  writings. 
Both  of  ardent  minds,  endowed  with  strong  imagination  and 
lively  wit,  sarcastic,  severe,  feai'less,  disdainful  of  popular 
opinion  and  accredited  reputations ;  both  imbued  with  the 
notion  of  a  vast  difference  between  the  original  and  actual 
state  of  man,  and  thus  solving  many  phenomena  of  his  being ; 
both,  in  different  modes  and  degrees,  sceptical,  and  rigorous 
in  the  exaction  of  proof;  both  undervaluing  all  human  know- 
h.'dge  beyond  the  regions  of  mathematics ;  both  of  rigid  strict- 
ness in  morals,  and  a  fervid  enthusiastic  piety.  But  in  Male- 
branche there  is  a  less  overpowering  sense  of  religion ;  his 
eye  roams  unblenched  in  the  light,  before  which  that  of  Pas- 
cal had  been  veiled  in  awe ;   he  is  sustained  by  a  less  timid 

*  This  he  had  borrowed  from  a  maxim  whence,  it  seems,  that  father  had  inferred 
of  Augustin:  "Sub  justo  Deo  quisquam  the  imputationof  original  sin  to  infants  ;  a 
nisi  mereatur,  miser  esse   non  potest ;"    happy  mode  of  escaping  the  difilcultf . 
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desire  of  truth,  by  greater  confidence  in  the  insf  irations  that 
are  breathed  into  his  mind ;  he  is  more  quicli  in  adopting  a 
novel  opinion,  but  less  apt  to  embrace  a  sophism  in  defence 
of  an  old  one ;  he  has  less  energy,  but  more  copiousness  and 
variety 

()3.  Arnauld,  who,  though  at  first  in  personal  friendship 
with  Malcbnisiche,  held  no  fi'iendship  in  a  balance  Amauidon 
.with  his  steady  love  of  truth,  combated  the  chief  trueaud 
points  of  the  other's  theory  in  a  treatise  on  True  and 
False  Ideas.  This  work  I  have  never  had  the  good  fortune 
to  see :  it  appears  to  assail  a  leading  principle  of  Malebranche, 
the  separate  existence  of  ideas,  as  objects  in  the  mind,  inde- 
pendent and  distinguishable  from  the  sensation  itself.  Ar- 
nauld maintained,  as  Keid  and  others  have  since  done,  that 
we  do  not  perceive  or  feel  ideas,  but  real  objects,  and  thus  led 
the  way  to  a  school  which  has  been  called  that  of  Scotland, 
and  has  had  a  great  poi)ularity  among  our  later  metaphysi- 
cians. It  would  recpiire  a  critical  examination  of  his  woik, 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  make,  to  determine  precisely 
what  were  the  oj)inions  of  this  philosopher.^ 

64.  The  peculiar  hypothesis  of  Malebranche,  that  we  see 
all  things  in  God,  was  examined  by  Locke  in  a  short  piece, 
contained  in  the  collection  of  his  works.  It  will  readily  be 
conceived,  that  two  [)hilosophers,  one  eminently  mystical,  and 
endeavoring  upon  this  highly  transcendental  theme  to  grasp 
in  his  mind  and  express  in  his  language  something  beyond  the 
faculties  of  man,  the  other  as  characteristically  averse  to  mys- 
tery, and  slow  to  admit  any  thing  without  proof,  would  have 
hardly  any  common  ground  even  to  fight  upon.  Locke, 
therefore,  does  little  else  than  comi)Iain  that  he  cannot  under- 
stand what  Malebranche  has  advanced ;  and  most  of  his 
readers  will  probably  find  themselves  in  the  same  position. 

65.  He  had,  however,  an  English  supporter  of  some  cele- 
brity in  his  own  age,  Nori'is ;    a  disciple,  and    one  . 

of  the  latest  we  have  had,  of  the  Platonic  school  of 

Henry  More.     The  principal  metaphysical  treatise  of  Norris, 

his  Essay  on  the  Ideal  World,  was  published  in  two  parts, 

'  Brucker;   Buhle;   Reid's  Intellectual  mitted  them  as  modifications  of  the  mind, 

Powers.     [But  see  what  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and   .supjioptd,   like   Descartes    and   niosi 

has  said  in  Ediub.  Rev.,  vol.  Hi.,  and  in  others,  that  perception  of  external  objects 

his  edition  of  Held,  p.  296  et  alibi.    Though  is    vcprosentatiou,   and    not   intuition  — 

Arnauld  denied  the  srpnrtite  oxistence  of  1817-] 
ideas,   as  held  by   Malebranche,   he    ad- 
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1701  and  1702.  It  does  not,  therefore,  come  within  our  limits. 
Norris  is  more  thoroughly  Platonic  than  Malebranche,  to 
whom,  however,  he  pays  great  deference,  and  adopts  his 
fundamental  hypothesis  of  seeing  all  things  in  God.  He  is  a 
writer  of  fine  genius  and  a  noble  elevation  of  moral  senti- 
ments, such  as  predisposes  men  for  the  Platonic  schemes  of 
theosophy.  He  looked  up  to  Augustin  with  as  much  venera- 
tion as  to  Plato,  and  respected,  more  perhaps  than  Male- 
branche, ceilainly  more  than  the  generality  of  English  writers, 
the  theological  metaphysicians  of  the  schools.  With  these  he 
mingled  some  visions  of  a  later  mysticism.  But  his  reason- 
ings will  seldom  V)ear  a  close  scrutiny. 

66.  In  the  Thoughts  of  Pascal  we  find  many  striking 
remarks  on  the  logic  of  that  science  with  which  he 
^"'*'  was  peculiarly  convei'sant,  and  upon  the  general 
foundations  of  certainty.  He  had  reflected  deeply  upon  the 
sceptical  objections  to  all  human  reasoning ;  and  tliough  some- 
times, out  of  a  desire  to  elevate  religious  faith  at  its  expense, 
he  seems  to  consider  them  unanswerable,  he  was  too  clear- 
headed to  believe  them  just.  "  Reason,"  he  says,  "  confounds 
the  dogmatists;  and  nature,  the  sceptics."^  "We  have  an 
inaipacity  of  demonstration,  which  the  one  cannot  overcome: 
we  have  a  conception  of  truth,  which  the  others  cannot 
disturb."^  He  throws  out  a  notion  of  a  more  complete 
method  of  reasoning  than  that  of  geometry,  wherein  every 
thing  shall  be  demonstrated,  which,  however,  he  holds  to  be 
unattainable;^  and  perhaps  on  this  account  he  might  think 
the  cavils  of  Pyrrlionisin  invincible  by  pure  reason.  But  as 
he  afterwards  admits  that  we  may  have  a  full  certainty  of 
propositions  that  cannot  be  demonstrated,  such  as  the  infinity 
of  number  and  space,  and  that  such  incapability  of  direct 
proof  is  i-ather  a  perfection  than  a  defect,  this  notion  of  a 
greater  completeness  in  evidence  seems  neither  clear  nor 
consistent.* 

67.  Geometry,  Pascal  observes,  is  almost  the  only  subject 
as  to  which  we  find  truths  wherein  all  men  agree.  And  one 
cause  of  this  is,  that  geometei"3  alone  regard  the  true  laws  of 
demonstration.  These,  as  enumerated  by  him,  are  eight  in 
number:    1.  To  define  nothing  which  cannot  be  expressed  in 

'  (Eurres  de  Pascal,  vol.  i.  p.  205.  bles  de  demonstration  n'  est  pas  lenr  ob- 

'  P.  208.  Bcurite,  mais  au   contraire   leur  extreme 

*  Pensees  Je  Pa.scal,  part  i.  art.  2.  evidtnice,  ce  manque  de  preuve  n'est  pae 

*  "  Oomme  la  cause  (jui  ies  rend  incapa-  iin  defaut,  mais  plutot  ouo  perfection." 
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clearer  terms  than  those  in  wlaich  it  is  already  expressed; 
2.  To  leave  no  obscure  or  equivocal  terms  undefined ;  3.  To 
employ  in  the  definition  no  terras  not  already  known  ;  4. 
To  omit  nothing  in  the  principles  from  which  we  argue,  unless 
we  are  sure  it  is  granted ;  5.  To  lay  down  no  axiom  which  is 
not  perfectly  evident ;  6.  To  demonstrate  nothing  which  is  as 
clear  already  as  we  can  make  it;  7.  To  prove  every  thing  in 
the  least  doubtful,  by  means  of  self-evident  axioms,  or  of 
propositions  already  demonstrated ;  8.  To  substitute  mentally 
the  definition  instead  of  the  thing  defined.  Of  these  rules, 
he  says,  the  first,  fourth,  and  sixth  are  not  absolutely  necessa- 
ry in  order  to  avoid  error ;  but  the  other  five  are  indispensable. 
Yet,  though  they  may  be  found  in  books  of  logic,  none  but 
the  geometers  have  paid  any  regard  to  them.  The  authors 
of  these  books  seem  not  to  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
their  own  precepts.  All  other  rules  than  those  he  has  given 
are  useless  or  mischievous :  they  contain,  he  says,  the  whole 
art  of  demonstration.' 

68.  The  reverence  of  Pascal,  like  that  of  Malebranche,  for 
what  is  established  in  religion,  does  not  extend  to  philosopliy. 
We  do  not  find  in  them,  as  we  may  sometimes  perceive  in  the 
present  day,  all  sorts  of  prejudices  against  the  liberties  of 
the  human  mind  clustering  together  like  a  herd  of  bats,  by  an 
instinctive  association.  He  has  the  same  idea  as  Bacon,  that 
the  ancients  were  properly  the  children  among  mankind. 
Not  only  each  man,  he  says,  advances  daily  in  science,  but  all 
men  collectively  make  a  constant  progi'ess ;  so  that  all  genera- 
tions of  mankind  during  so  many  ages  may  be  considered  as 
one  man,  always  subsisting  and  always  learning ;  and  the  old 
age  of  this  univei*sal  man  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  period 
next  to  his  birth,  but  in  that  which  is  most  removed  from  it. 
Those  we  call  ancients  were  truly  novices  in  all  things ;  and 
we,  who  have  added  to  all  tliey  knew  the  experience  of  so 
many  succeeding  ages,  have  a  better  claim  to  that  antiquity 
which  we  revere  in  them.  In  this,  with  much  ingenuity  and 
much  truth,  there  is  a  certain  mixture  of  fallacy,  which  I  shall 
not  wait  to  point  out. 

69.  Tlie  genius  of  Pascal  was  admirably  fitted  for  acute 
observation  on  the  constitution  of  liuman  nature,  if  he  had  not 
seen  every  thing  through  a  refracting  medium  of  religious 
prejudice.    When  this  does  not  interfere  to  bias  his  judgment, 

*  (EuTres  de  Pascal,  i.  66. 
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he  abounds  with  fine  remarks,  though  always  a  little  tending 
towards  severity.  One  of  the  most  useful  and  original  is  the 
following:  "When  we  Avould  show  any  one  that  he  is  mis- 
taken, our  best  course  is  to  observe  on  what  side  he  considers 
the  subject,  for  his  view  of  it  is  generally  right  on  this  side, 
and  admit  to  him  that  he  is  right  so  far.  He  will  be  satisfied 
with  this  acknowledgment  that  he  was  not  wrong  in  his  judg- 
ment, but  only  inadvei'tent  in  not  looking  at  the  whole  of  the 
case.  For  we  are  less  ashamed  of  not  having  seen  the  whole, 
than  of  being  deceived  in  what  we  do  see ;  and  this  may 
perhaps  arise  from  an  impossibility  of  the  understanding's 
being  deceived  in  what  it  does  see,  just  as  the  perceptions  of 
the  senses,  as  such,  must  be  always  true."^ 

70.  The  Cartesian  philosophy  has  been  supposed  to  have 
Spinosa'8  produccd  a  meta])hysician  very  divergent  in  most  of 
Ethics.  j^jg  theory  from  that  school, — Benedict  Spinosa.  No 
treatise  is  written  in  a  more  rigidly  geometrical  method  than 
his  Ethics.  It  rests  on  definitions  and  axioms,  from  which 
the  propositions  are  derived  in  close,  brief,  and  usually  per- 
spicuous demonstrations.  The  few  explanations  he  has  thought 
necessary  are  contained  in  scholia.  Thus  a  fabric  is  erected, 
astonishing  and  bewildering  in  its  entire  effect,  yet  so  regu- 
larly constructed,  that  the  reader  must  pause  and  return  on 
his  steps  to  discover  an  error  in  the  workmanship,  while  he 
cannot  also  but  acknowledge  the  good  faith  and  intimate  per- 
suasion of  having  attained  the  truth,  which  the  acute  and 
deep-reflecting  author  everywhere  displays. 

71.  Spinosa  was  born  in  1632  :  we  find  by  his  correspond- 
its  general  ence  with  Oldenburg,  in  1661,  that  he  had  already 
originauty.  developed  his  entire  scheme ;  and,  in  that  with  De 
Vries,  in  1663,  the  propositions  of  the  P>thics  are  alluded  to 
numerically,  as  we  now  read  them.^  It  was,  therefore,  the 
fruit  of  early  meditation,  as  its  fearlessness,  its  general  disre* 
gard  of  the  slow  process  of  observation,  its  unhesitating  dog 
matisra,  miglit  lead  us  to  expect.  In  what  degree  he  had 
availed  himself  of  prior  writers  is  not  evident ;  with  Des- 
cartes and  Lord  Bacon  he  Avas  familiar^  and  from  the  foi-mer 
he  had  derived  some  leading  tenets ;  but  he  observes,  both  in 
him  and  Bacon,  what  he  calls  mistakes  as  to  the  first  cause 

•  CEuvres  de  Pascal,  p^  149.     Though     trary  asserted  in  other  passages :   he  is  uot 
Pascal  here  says  that  the  perceptions  of     uniformly  consistent  with  himself. 
lUe  senses  are  always  true,  we  find  the  con-        ^  Spinosse  Opera  I'ostbuma,  p.  398,  460 
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and  origin  of  tliinirs,  tlieir  iprnoranoe  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
human  mind,  and  of  tlie  true  sources  of  error.*  The  panthe- 
istic theory  of  Jordano  Bruno  is  not  very  remote  from  that 
of  tSpinosa ;  but  tlie  rha[)Sodies  of  the  Italian,  who  seldom 
aims  at  proof,  can  hardly  have  supplied  much  to  the  subtle 
mind  of  the  Jew  of  Amsterdam.  Buhle  has  given  us  an 
exposition  of  the  Spinosistic  theory.^  But  several  proposi- 
tions in  this,  I  do  not  find  in  the  author;  and  Buhle  has  at 
least,  without  any  necessity,  entirely  deviated  from  the  arrange- 
menl  he  found  in  the  P^thics.  This  seems  as  unreasonable  in 
a  woik  so  rigorously  py.stematic,  as  it  would  be  in  the  ele- 
ments of  Euclid  ;  and  I  believe  the  following  pages  will  prove 
more  faithful  to  the  text.  But  it  is  no  easy  task  to  translate 
and  abridge  a  writer  of  such  extraordinary  conciseness  as  well 
as  subtlety ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  ray  attempt  will  be  intelli 
gible  to  those  wdio  have  not  habituated  themselves  to  meta- 
physical inquiry. 

72.  Tiie  first  book  or  part  of  the  Ethics  is  entitled  Con- 
cerning God,  and  contains  the  entire  theory  of  Spi-  view  of  his 
nosa.  It  may  even  be  said  that  this  is  found  in  a  metaphysi 
few  of  the  first  propositions ;  which  being  granted,  "^'^  '""^^' 
the  rest  could  not  easily  be  denied ;  ])resenting,  as  they  do,' 
little  more  than  new  aspects  of  the  former,  or  evident  deduc- 
tions from  them.  Upon  eight  definitions  and  seven  axioms 
reposes  this  philosophical  supei-structure.  A  substance,  by 
the  third  definition,  is  that,  the  conception  of  which  does  not 
require  the  conception  of  any  thing  else  as  antecedent  to  it.^ 
The  attribute  of  a  substance  is  whatever  the  mind  perceives 
to  constitute  its  essence.'*  The  mode  of  a  substance  is  its 
accident  or  aftection,  by  means  of  which  it  is  conceived.*  In 
the  sixth  definition,  he  says,  I  understand  by  the  name  of  God 
a  being  absolutely  infinite ;  that  is,  a  substance  consisting  of 
infinite  attributes,  each  of  which  expresses  an  eternal  and 
infinite  essence.  Whatever  expresses  an  essence,  and  involves 
uo  contradiction,  may  be  predicated  of  an  absolutely  infinite 

'  "  Cartes  et  liacon  tam  longe  a  cogni-  rius  rei,  a  quo  formari  debeat."    The  lasrt 

tione   primre  causae  et  origiiiis  omnium  words  are  omitted  by  Spinosa  in  a  letter 

rerum  ulieri-iiruut.  .  .  .  Veram   natumm  to  De  Vries  (p.  463),  where  he  repeats  thii 

liumaiue  mentis  non  cojnioverunt   .    .   .  definition. 

■venim   caus;au   erroris  nunquam  operati  ••  "  Per  attributum  intelligo  id  quod  in- 

Bunt."  tellectus  de  substantia  peroipit,  tanquam 

2  HLst.  de  la  Philosophic,  vol.  iii.  p.  440.  ejusdem  essentiam  constitueas." 

*  "  I'er  sulistantiam  intelligo  id  quo<l  in  "  "  Per  modum  intelliiro  substantlse  af- 

ee  est,  et  per  se  coucipitur  ;  hoc  est.  id  cu-  fectiones,   sive  id,   quod  in  alio  est,  per 

jus  lonceptus  non  indiget  conceptu  alte-  quod  etiani  concipitur.'' 
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being.'  The  most  important  of  the  axioms  are  the  following : 
From  a  given  determinate  cause  the  effect  necessarily  follows ; 
but,  if  there  be  no  determinate  cause,  no  effect  can  follow.  — 
Th(;  knowledge  of  an  eifect  depends  upon  the  knowledge  of 
the  cause,  and  includes  it.  —  Things  that  have  nothing  in 
common  with  each  other  cannot  be  understood  by  means 
of  each  other ;  that  is,  the  conception  of  one  does  not  include 
that  of  the  other.  —  A  true  idea  must  agree  with  its  object.^ 

73.  Spinosa  proceeds  to  his  demonstrations  upon  the  basis 
of  these  assumptions  alone.  Two  substances,  having  different 
attributes,  have  nothing  in  common  with  each  other ;  and 
hence  one  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  other,  since  one  may  be 
conceived  without  involving  the  conception  of  the  other ;  but 
an  effect  cannot  be  conceived  without  involving  the  knowledge 
of  the  cause.'  It  seems  to  be  in  this  fourth  axiom,  and  in 
the  proposition  grounded  upon  it,  that  the  fundamental  fallacy 
lurks.  The  relation  between  a  cause  and  effect  is  surely 
something  different  from  our  perfect  comprehension  of  it,  or 
indeed  from  our  having  any  knowledge  of  it  at  all :  much 
less  can  the  contrary  assertion  be  deemed  axiomatic.  But,  if 
•we  should  concede  this  postulate,  it  might  perhaps  be  very 
difficult  to  resist  the  subsequent  proofs,  so  ingeniously  and 
with  such  geometrical  rigor  are  they  arranged. 

74.  Two  or  more  things  cannot  be  distinguished,  except  by 
the  diversity  of  their  attributes,  or  by  that  of  their  modes ; 
for  there  is  nothing  out  of  ourselves  except  substances  and 
their  modes.  But  there  cannot  be  two  substances  of  the 
game  attribute,  since  there  would  be  no  means  of  distingiiish- 
ing  them  except  their  modes  or  affections  ;  and  every  sub- 
stance, being  prior  in  order  of  time  to  its  modes,  may  be 
considered  independently  of  them  :  hence  two  such  substances 
could  not  be  distinguished  at  all.  One  substance,  therefore, 
cannot  be  the  cause  of  another  ;  for  they  cannot  have  the  same 
attribute,  that  is,  any  thing  in  common  with  one  another.'* 
Every  substance,  therefore,  is  self-caused  ;  that  is,  its  essence 
implies  its  existence.*     It  is  also  necessarily  infinite,  for  it 

1  '•  Per  Deum  intelligo  Ens  absolute  in-  infinitum  est,  ad  ejus  essentiam  pertinet, 

finitum,  hoc  est,  substantiam  constantem  quicquid  essentiam  cxprimlt  et  negatio- 

Infinitis  attributis,  quorum  unumquodque  nem  nullam  involvit." 

«eternam  et  infinitiim  essentiam  exprimit.  2  Axiomata.  iii.,  iv.,  y.,  and  vi. 

Dico  absolute  infinitum,  non  autem  in  suo  "  Prop.  ii.  and  iii 

genere;  quicquid  enim  in  suo  genere  tan-  *  Prop.  vi. 

ium  infinitum  est,  infiuita  de  eo  attributa  6  Prop.  vii. 
Mfnnre  possumus ;   quod  autvm  absolute 
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would  otherwise  be  terminated  by  some  other  of  the  same 
nature  and  necessarily  existing ;  but  two  substances  cannot 
have  the  same  attribute,  and  therefore  cannot  both  pos- 
sess necessary  existence.^  The  more  reality  or  existence 
any  being  possesses,  the  more  attributes  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  it.  This,  he  says,  appears  by  the  definition  of  an  at- 
tribute.^ The  proof,  however,  is  sui-ely  not  manifest ;  nor  do 
we  clearly  apprehend  what  he  meant  by  degrees  of  reality  or 
existence.  But  of  this  theorem  he  was  very  proud.  I  look 
upon  the  demonstration,  he  says  in  a  letter,  as  capital  {pal- 
mariam),  that  the  more  attributes  we  ascribe  to  any  being, 
the  more  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  its  existence ;  that 
is,  the  more  we  conceive  it  as  true,  and  not  a  mere  chimera,' 
And  from  this  he  derived  the  real  existence  of  God,  though 
the  former  proof  seems  collateral  to  it.  God,  or  a  substance 
consisting  of  infinite  attributes,  each  expressing  an  eternal 
and  infinite  power,  necessarily  exists.^  For  such  an  essence 
involves  existence.  And,  besides  this,  if  any  thing  does  not 
exist,  a  cause  must  be  given  for  its  non-existence ;  since  this 
requires  one  as  much  as  existence  itself.^  The  cause  may 
be  either  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  as  e.gr.  a  square  circle 
cannot  exist  by  the  circle's  nature,  or  in  something  extrin- 
sic. But  neither  of  these  can  prevent  the  existence  of  God, 
The  later  propositions  in  Spinosa  are  chiefly  obvious  cor 
oUaries  from  the  definitions  and  a  feAv  of  the  first  proposi- 
tions which  contain  the  whole  theory,  which  he  proceeds  tc 
expand. 

75.  There  can  be  no  substance  but  God.  Whatever  is,  is 
in  God;  and  nothing  can  be  conceived  without  Grod.**  For  he 
is  the  sole  substance  ;  and  modes  cannot  be  conceived  without 
a  substance  ;  but,  besides  substance  and  mode,  nothing  exists. 
God  is  not  corporeal ;  but  body  is  a  mode  of  God,  and  there- 
fore uncreated.  God  is  the  permanent,  but  not  the  transient, 
cause  of  all  things.^  He  is  the  efficient  cause  of  their  essence 
as  well  as  their  existence,  since  otherwise  their  essence  might 
be  conceived  ■without  God,  which  has  been  shown  to  be 
^surd.      Thus  particular  things   are  but  the  affections  of 

*  Prop.  yiii.  this  preoisie  number,  Bince  the  definition 

*  Prop.  ix.  of  a  man  does  not  involve  it.    Prop.  vji. 
8  P.  463.    This  is  in  the  letter  to  De    Schol.  ii. 

Tries,  above  quoted.  ^  Prop.  xiv. 

*  Prop.  xi.  '  "  DeuB  est  omnium  rerum  causa  im- 
B  If  twenty  men  exist,  neither  more  nor    mauens,  sed  non  tninsiens  " — Prop,  zviii 

less,  an  extrinsic  reason  must  be  given  for 
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God's  attributes,  or  modes  in  which  they  are  deterininately 
expressed.' 

76.  This  pantheistic  sclieme  is  the  fruitful  mother  of  many 
paradoxes,  upon  which  Spinosa  proceeds  to  dwell.  There  is 
no  contingency,  but  every  thing  is  determined  by  the  necessity 
of  the  divine  nature,  both  as  to  its  existence  and  operation ; 
nor  could  any  thing  be  produced  by  Grod  otherwise  than  as  it 
is.^  His  power  is  the  same  as  his  essence ;  for  he  is  the 
necessary  cause  botli  of  himself  and  of  all  things,  and  it  is  as 
impossible  for  us  to  conceive  him  not  to  act  as  not  to  exist.' 
God,  considered  in  the  attributes  of  his  infinite  substance,  is 
tlie  same  as  nature,  that  is,  natitra  nat.urans ;  but  nature,  in 
another  sense,  or  natnra  nnUtrata,  expresses  but  the  modes 
under  which  the  divine  attributes  appear.*  And  intelligence, 
considered  in  act,  even  though  infinite,  should  be  referred  to 
natura  iiaturata ;  for  intelligence,  in  this  sense,  is  but  a  mode 
of  thinking,  which  can  only  be  conceived  by  means  of  our 
conception  of  thinking  in  the  abstract,  that  is,  by  an  attribute 
of  God.^  The  faLulty  of  thinking,  as  distinguished  from  the 
act,  as  also  those  of  desiring,  loving,  and  the  rest,  Spinosa 
exjilicitly  denies  to  exist  at  all. 

77.  In  an  appendix  to  the  first  chapter,  De  Deo,  Spinosa 
controverts  what  he  calls  the  prejudice  about  final  causes. 
Men  are  born  ignorant  of  causes,  but  merely  conscious  of 
their  own  appetites,  by  which  they  desire  their  own  good; 
Hence  they  only  care  for  the  final  cause  of  their  own  actions 
or  those  of  others,  and  inquire  no  farther  Avhen  they  are  satis- 
fied about  these.  And  finding  many  things  in  themselves  and 
in  nature,  serving  as  means  to  a  certain  good,  which  things 
they  know  not  to  be  provided  by  themselves,  they  have 
believed  that  some  one  has  provided  them  ;  arguing  from  the 
analogy  of  the  means  vi^hich  they  in  other  instances  them- 
selves employ.  Hence  they  have  imagined  gods ;  and  these 
gods  they  suppose  to  consult  the  good  of  men  in  order  to  be 
worshipped  by  them,  and  have  devised  every  mode  of  super- 
stitious devotion  to  insure  the  favor  of  these  divinities.  And, 
finding  in  the  midst  of  so  many  beneficial  things  in  nature  not 
a  few  of  an  opposite  effect,  they  have  ;i5cribed  them  to  the 
anger  of  the  gods  on  account  of  the  neglect  of  men  to  wor- 

1  Prop.  XXV.  and  CoroU.  *  Schol.  in  prop.  xxix. 

2  Prop,  xxix.-xxxiii.  ^  Prop.  xxxi.     The  atheism  of  Spinoaa 
s  Prop,  xxxix.,  and   part  ii.   prop.  iii.    is  manifest  from  this  single  proposition. 

Echol. 
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ehip  them :  nor  lias  experience  of  calamities  falling  alike  on 
the  pious  and  impious  cured  them  of  this  belief;  choosing 
rather  to  ackowledge  their  ijiiiorance  of  the  reason  why  f^ood 
and  evil  are  thus  distributed,  than  to  give  up  their  theory. 
Spinosa  thinks  the  hypothesis  of  final  causes  refuted  by  his 
proposition,  that  all  things  happen  l)y  eternal  necessity.  More- 
over, if  God  were  to  act  for  an  end,  he  nuist  desire  some  tiling 
which  he  wants ;  for  it  is  acknowledged  by  theologians,  that 
he  acts  for  his  own  sake,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  things 
created. 

78.  JVIen,  having  satisfied  themselves  that  all  things  were 
created  for  them,  have  invented  names  to  distinguish  that  as 
good  which  tends  to  their  benefit ;  and,  believing  themselves 
free,  have  gotten  the  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  praise  and 
dispraise.  And,  when  they  can  easily  apprehend  and  recol- 
lect the  relations  of  things,  they  call  them  well  ordered ;  if 
not,  ill  ordered ;  and  then  say  that  God  created  all  tilings  in 
order,  as  if  order  were  any  thing  except  in  regard  to  our 
imagination  of  it :  and  thus  they  ascribe  imagination  to  God 
himself,  unless  they  mean  that  he  created  things  for  the  sake 
of  our  imagining  them. 

79.  It  has  been  sometimes  doubted  whether  the  Spinosistic 
philosophy  excludes  altogether  an  infinite  intelligence.  That 
it  rejects  a  moral  providence  or  creative  mind  is  manifest  in 
every  proposition.  His  Deity  could  at  most  be  but  a  cold 
passive  intelligence,  lost  to  our  understandings  and  feelings  in 
its  metaphysical  infinity.  It  was  not,  however,  in  fact  so 
much  as  this.  It  is  true,  that  in  a  few  passages  we  find  what 
seems  at  first  a  dim  recognition  of  the  fundamental  princijile 
of  theism.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Oldenburg,  he  asserts  an 
infinite  power  of  thinking,  Avhich,  considered  in  its  infinity, 
embraces  all  natin-e  as  its  object,  and  of  which  the  thouglits 
proceed  according  to  the  order  of  nature  ;  being  its  correlative 
ideas.^  But  afterwards  he  rejected  the  term,  "  power  of  think- 
ing," altogether.  The  first  proposition  of  the  second  part  of 
the  Etliics,  or  that  entitled  On  the  ]VIind,  runs  thus :  Thought 

*  "  Stat«o  dari  in  natnri  potentiam  5nfi-  fa<'tionein  et  mentis  tranquillitatem,  cuno- 

nitani  oogitandi  qua^  quatenus  infiuita  in  se  ta  potentia  Entis  summe  perfecti  et  ejru 

continet  totani  uaturani  objettive,  et  cujus  immutabili    ita   fieri   deoreto." — p.  498. 

eogitationes  procedunt  eodem  modo  ac  na-  What  follows  is  in  the  same  strain.     15ut 

tura,  ejus  niniirmn   edictum."  —  p.  441.  Spinosa    had   wrought    himself  up,   like 

In  another  place  he  sa3'R,  perhaps  at  some  Bruno,  to  a  mysticaJ  personification  of  tiil 

expense  of  his  usual  candor,  "  Agviosco  in-  infinite  unity. 
terim,  id  quod  summam  mibi  praebet  satis- 
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is  an  attribute  of  God  ;  or,  God  Is  a  thinking  being.  Yet  this, 
wlien  we  look  at  the  demonstration,  vanishes  in  an  abstrac- 
tion destructive  of  personality.^  And  in  fact  we  cannot  reflect 
at  all  on  the  propositions  already  laid  down  by  Spinosa,  with- 
out perceiving  that  they  annihilate  every  possible  hypothesis 
in  which  the  being  of  a  Grod  can  be  intelligibly  stated. 

80.  The  second  book  of  the  Ethics  begins,  like  the  first, 
with  definitions  and  axioms.  Body  he  defines  to  be  a  cer- 
tain and  determinate  mode  expressing  the  essence  of  God, 
considered  as  extended.  The  essence  of  any  thing  he  defines 
to  be  that,  accoi-ding  to  the  affirmation  or  negation  of  which 
the  thing  exists  or  otherwise.  An  idea  is  a  conception  which 
the  mind  forms  as  a  thinking  being.  And  he  would  rather 
say  conception  than  perception,  because  the  latter  seems  to 
imply  the  presence  of  an  object.  In  the  third  axiom  he  says : 
Modes  of  thinking,  such  as  love,  desire,  or  whatever  name  we 
may  give  to  the  affections  of  tlie  mind,  cannot  exist  without 
an  idea  of  their  object ;  but  an  idea  may  exist  with  no  other 
mode  of  thinking.-  And  in  the  fifth  :  We  perceive  no  singu- 
lar things  besides  bodies  and  modes  of  flunking;  thus  dis- 
tinguishing, like  Locke,  between  ideas  of  sensation  and  of 
reflection. 

81.  Extension,  by  the  second  proposition,  is  an  attribute  of 
God  as  well  as  thought.  As  it  follows  from  the  infinite  exten- 
sion of  God,  that  all  bodies  are  portions  of  his  substance, 
inasmuch  as  they  cannot  be  conceived  without  it ;  so  all  par- 
ticular acts  of  intelligence  are  portions  of  God's  infinite  intel- 
ligence, and  thus  all  things  are  in  him.  Man  is  not  a 
substance,  but  something  which  is  in  God,  and  cannot  be  con- 
ceived without  him;  that  is,  an  affection  or  mode  of  the 
divine  substance  expressing  its  nature  in  a  determinate  man- 
ner;' The  human  mind  is  not  a  substance ;  but  an  idea  con- 
stitutes its  actual  being,  and  it  must  be  the  idea  of  an  existing 
thing.*     In  this  he  plainly  loses  sight  of  the  percipient  in  the 

1  "  Singulares  cogitationes.  sive  hfec  et  vel  quocunque  nomine  affectus  enimi  in- 

illa  cogitatio,  modi  sunt,  qui  Dei  naturam  signiuntur,   non   dantur    nisi    in    eodom 

certo  et   det^miinato    niodo    exprimunt.  individuo  detur  idea   rei  atnatie,  deside- 

Competit  ergo  Dei  attributuni,  cujus  con-  rata?,  &c.     At  idea  dari  potest,  qnanivia 

ceptum  singulares  onines  cogitationes  in-  nuUus  alius  detur  cogitandi  modus." 

volvunt,   per   quod   etiam   concipiuntur.  ^  Prop.  x. 

Est  igitur  cogitatio  unum  ex  infinitis  Dei  *  ''  Quod  actuale  mentis  humanse  esse 

attributis  quod  Dei  seternam  et  infinitani  con.ftituit.  nihil  aliud  est  quam  idea  rei 

essentiam  exprimit,  sive  Deus  est  res  cogi-  alicuju-i  singularis  actu  exi.stentis."     This 

tans."  is    an    anticipation  of  what  we   find    in 

>  "  Modi  cogitandi,  ut  amor,  cupiditas,  Uume'E  Treatise  on  Uuman  Nature,  the 
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perception ;  but  it  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  fundjtmental 
sophlams  of  Si)ino.sa  to  annihilate  personal  consciousness. 
The  human  mind,  he  afterwards  asserts,  is  part  of  the  infinite 
intellect  of  God  ;  and  when  we  say,  the  mind  perceives  this  or 
that,  it  is  only  that  God,  not  as  infinite,  but  so  far  as  he  con- 
stitutes the  essence  of  the  luiman  mind,  has  such  or  such  ideas.' 

82.  The  object  of  the  human  mind  is  body  actually  exist- 
ing.- He  proceeds  to  explain  the  connection  of  the  human 
body  with  the  mind,  and  the  association  of  ideas.  But  in  all 
this,  advancing  always  synthetically  and  by  demonstration, 
he  becomes  frequently  obscure,  if  not  sophistical.  The  idea 
of  the  human  mind  is  in  God,  and  is  united  to  the  mind  itself 
in  tlie  same  manner  as  the  latter  is  to  the  body.^  The  obscu- 
rity and  subtilty  of  this  proposition  are  not  relieved  by  the 
demonstration  ;  but  in  some  of  these  passages  we  may  observe 
a  singular  approximation  to  the  theory  of  Malebranehe. 
Both,  though  with  very  different  tenets  on  the  highest  sub- 
jects, had  been  trained  in  the  same  school ;  and,  if  Spiuosa 
had  brought  himself  to  acknowledge  the  personal  distinct- 
ness of  the  Supreme  Being  from  his  intelligent  creation,  he 
might  have  passed  for  one  of  those  mystical  theosophists  who 
were  not  averse  to  an  objective  pantheism. 

83.  The  mind  does  not  know  itself,  except  so  far  as  it 
receives  ideas  of  the  affections  of  the  body.'*  But  these  ideas 
of  sensation  do  not  give  an  adequate  knowledge  of  an  exter- 
nal body,  nor  of  the  human  body  itself  ^  The  mind,  therefore, 
has  but  an  inadequate  and  confused  knowledge  of  any  thing, 
so  long  as  it  judges  only  by  fortuitous  perceptions ;  but  may 
attain  one  clear  and  distinct  by  internal  reflection  and  com- 
pai  ison.*  No  positive  idea  can  be  called  false  ;  for  there  can 
be  no  such  idea  without  God,  and  all  ideas  in  God  are  true, 
that  is,  correspond  Avith  their  object.^  Falsity,  therefore,  con- 
sists in  that  privation  of  truth  which  arises  from  inadequate 
i<leas.  An  adequate  idea  he  has  defined  to  be  one  which  con- 
tains no  incompatibility,  without  regard  to  the  reality  of  its 
supposed  correlative  object. 

negation  of  a  substance,  or  Ego,  to  which  tur,  ac  idea  sive  cognitio  corporis  huraa> 

panidfix  no  one  can  come  except   a  pro-  ni."  —  Prop.  xx.     ''Usee   mentis  ijca  eo- 

fessed  metaphysician.  dem  mode  unita  est  meuti,  ac  ipsa  menf 

1  Prop,  xi.,  coroll.  unita  est  corporl." 

2  Prop.  xiii.  *  Prop,  xxiii. 
8  "  Mentis  humanse  datur  etiam  in  Deo  b  Prop.  xxv. 

idea,  sive  cognitio,  quae  in  Deo  eodem  modo        «  Schol  ,  prop,  xxix 
■eguitur,  et  ad  Oeum  eodem  modo  refer-       '  Prop  xxxii.,  zxxiil.,  xzxv* 
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84.  All  bodies  agree  in  some  things,  or  have  something  in 
common:  of  these  all  men  have  adequate  ideas  ;^  and  this 
is  the  origin  of  wliat  are  called  common  notions,  wliich  all 
men  possess;  as  extension,  duration,  number.  But,  to  explain 
the  nature  of  imiversals,  Spinosa  observes,  that  the  human 
body  can  only  form  at  the  same  time  a  certain  number  of  dis- 
tinct images :  if  this  number  be  exceeded,  they  become  con- 
fused ;  and  as  the  mind  perceives  distinctly  just  so  many 
images  as  can  be  formed  in  the  body,  when  these  are  confused 
the  mind  will  also  perceive  them  confusedly,  and  will  com- 
prehend them  under  one  attribute,  as  Man,  Horse,  Dog ;  the 
mind  perceiving  a  number  of  such  images,  but  not  their  dif- 
ferences of  stature,  colors,  and  the  like.  And  these  notions 
will  not  be  alike  in  all  minds,  varying  according  to  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  parts  of  the  complex  image  have 
occurred.  Thus  those  who  have  contemplated  most  frequently 
the  erect  figure  of  man  will  think  of  him  as  a  jierpendiculai 
animal,  others  as  two-legged,  othei"S  as  unfeathered,  others 
as  rational.  Hence  so  many  disputes  among  philosophers 
who  have  tried  to  explain  natural  tilings  by  mere  images.^ 

8a.  Thus  we  form  universal  ideas,  first  by  singulars,  repre- 
sented by  the  senses  confusedly,  imi)erfectly,  and  disorderly  ; 
secondly,  by  signs,  that  is,  by  associating  the  remembrance 
of  things  with  words,  —  both  of  which  he  calls  imagination, 
or  primi  f/eneris  cognitio  ;  thirdly,  by  what  he  calls  reason,  or 
secundi  generis  cognitio  ;  and,  fourthly,  by  intuitive  know- 
ledge, or  tertii  generis  cognitio.^  Knowledge  of  the  first 
kind,  or  imagination,  is  the  only  source  of  error ;  the  second 
and  third  being  necessarily  true.^  These  alone  enable  us  to 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood.  Reason  contemplates  things, 
not  as  contingent,  but  necessary ;  and  whoever  has  a  true 
idea  knows  certainly  that  his  idea  is  true.  Every  idea  of  a 
singular  existing  thing  involves  the  eternal  and  infinite  being 
of  God.  P^or  nothing  can  be  conceived  without  God ;  and  the 
idejis  of  all  things,  having  God  for  their  cause,  considered 
under  the  attribute  of  which  they  are  modes,  must  involve 
the  conception  of  the  attribute,  that  is,  the  being  of  God.^ 

8G.  It  is  highly  necessary  to  distinguish  images,  ideas,  and 
words,  Avhicli  many  confound.     Those  who  think  ideas  consist 

>  Prop,  viii.  *  Prop,  xli.,  xlii.,  et  seqtient, 

*  Schol.  prop.  xl.  "  Prop.  xlv. 

s  Schol.,  U.,  prop   si. 
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ia  images  which  they  perceive,  fancy  that  ideas  of  which  we 
can  form  no  image  are  but  arbitrary  figments.  Tiiey  look  at 
ideas  as  pictures  on  a  tablet,  and  hence  do  not  understand 
that  an  idea,  as  such,  involves  an  aihrmation  or  negation. 
And  those  who  confound  words  with  ideas,  fancy  tlicy  can 
will  something  contrary  to  wliat  they  perceive,  because  they 
can  affirm  or  deny  it  in  words.  But  these  prejudices  will  be 
laid  aside  by  him  who  reflects  that  thought  does  not  involve 
the  conception  of  extension;  and  tliei-efore  tliat  an  idea, 
being  a  mode  of  thought,  neither  consists  in  images  nor  ia 
words,  the  essence  of  which  consists  in  corporeal  motions,  not 
involving  the  conception  of  thought.^ 

87.  The  human  mind  has  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
eternal  and  infinite  being  of  God.  But  men  cannot  imagine 
God  as  they  can  bodies,  and  hence  have  not  that  clear  ])er- 
ception  of  his  being  which  they  have  of  that  of  bodies,  and 
have  also  peri)lexed  themselves  by  associating  the  word  God 
with  sensible  images,  which  it  is  liard  to  avoid.  This  is  the 
chief  source  of  all  error,  tliat  men  do  not  apply  names  to 
things  rightly.  For  they  do  not  err  in  tlieir  own  minds,  but 
in  this  application  ;  as  men  who  cast  up  wrong  see  different 
numbers  in  their  minds  from  those  in  the  true  result.- 

88.  The  mind  has  no  free-will,  but  is  determined  by  a 
cause,  which  itself  is  detei-rained  by  some  other,  and  so  for 
ever.  For  the  mind  is  but  a  mode  of  thinking,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  the  free  cause  of  its  own  actions.  Nor  has  it  any 
"absolute  faculty  of  loving,  desiring,  understanding ;  these 
being  only  metaphysical  abstractions.'  Will  and  understand- 
ing are  one  and  the  same  thing;  and  volitions  are  only 
affirmations  or  negations,  each  of  which  belongs  to  the  essence 
■of  the  idea  affirmed  or  denied."*  In  this  there  seems  to  be 
not  only  an  extraordinary  deviation  from  common  language, 
but  an  absence  of  any  meaning  which,  to  my  apprehension  at 
least,  is  capable  of  Iteing  given  to  his  words.  Yet  we  have 
seen  something  of  the  same  kind  said  l)y  Malebranche ;  and 
it  will  also  be  fbinid  in  a  recently  published  work  of  Cud- 
worth,^  a  writer  certainly  uninfluem cd  by  either  of  these,  so 

that  it  may  be  suspected  of  having  some  older  authority. 

*  Schol.,  prop.  xlix.  s  Prop,  xlviii. 

2  Prop,  xlvii.     "  At<me  hinc  plerapque        *  Prop.  xlix. 

ariuutiir  coutrover!>i».   neiupe,  quia  ho-        ^  See  Cudworth's  Treatifc  on  Free-will 

mine.s  ment«'m  suaui  non  recte  e.\plic  ant,  {1S38),  p.  20,  wliere  the  will  ami  iimler- 
vol  quia  alterius  menttioi  male  interpre-    sfciniUng  are  purposelv,  and,  1  think,  yeij 

tantur."  erroueuuslj  tonJ'oundod. 

vol,.  IV.  8 
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89.  In  the  third  part  of  this  treatise,  Spinosa  comes  to  the 

consideration  of  the  passions.  Most  who  have  writ- 
tbeory^of  ten  on  mox'al  subjects,  he  says,  have  rather  treated 
action  and    man  US  somethiu";  out  of  nature,  or  as  a  kind  of 

passion.  .  .  .        .      °     .  ,  (•     I  1 

impermm  in  imperio,  tlian  as  part  oi  the  general 
order.  They  have  conceived  him  to  enjoy  a  power  of  dis- 
turbing that  order  by  his  own  determination,  and  ascribed  his 
weakness  and  inconstancy,  not  to  the  necessary  laws  of  the 
system,  but  to  some  strange  defect  in  himself,  which  they 
cease  not  to  himent,  deride,  or  execrate.  But  the  acts  of 
mankind,  and  the  passions  from  which  they  proceed,  are  ia 
reality  but  links  in  the  series,  and  proceed  in  harmony  with 
the  common  Uiws  of  univei'sal  nature. 

90.  We  are  said  to  act  when  any  thing  takes  place  withiu 
us,  or  without  us,  for  which  we  are  an  adequate  cause ;  that 
is,  when  it  may  be  ex[>lained  by  means  of  our  own  nature 
alone.  We  are  said  to  be  acted  upon,  when  any  thing  takes 
place  within  us  which  cannot  wholly  be  explained  by  our  own 
nature.  The  affections  of  the  body  which  increase  or  dimi- 
nish its  power  of  action,  and  the  ideas  of  those  affections,  he 
denominates  passions  (affectus).  Neither  the  body  can  deter- 
mine the  mind  to  thinking,  nor  can  the  mind  determine  the 
body  to  motion  or  rest.  For  all  that  takes  place  in  body 
must  be  caused  by  God,  considered  under  his  attribute  of 
extension;  and  all  that  takes  place  in  mind  must  be  caused  by 
Grod,  under  his  attribute  of  thinking.  The  mind  and  body 
are  but  one  thing,  considered  under  different  attributes ;  the 
order  of  action  and  passion  in  the  body  being  the  same  in 
nature  with  that  of  action  and  passion  in  the  mind.  But 
men,  though  ignorant  how  far  tlie  natural  powers  of  the  body 
reach,  ascribe  its  operations  to  the  determination  of  the  mind; 
veiling  their  ignorance  in  specious  words.  For,  if  they  allege 
that  the  body  cannot  act  without  tlie  mind,  it  may  be  an- 
swered, that  the  mind  cannot  think  till  it  is  impelled  by  the 
body ;  nor  are  the  volitions  of  the  mind  any  thing  else  than 
its  appetites,  which  are  modified  by  the  body. 

91.  All  things  endeavor  to  continue  in  their  actual  being; 
this  endeavor  being  nothing  else  than  their  essence,  which 
causes  them  to  be,  until  some  exterior  cause  destroys  their 
being.  The  mind  is  conscious  of  its  own  endeavor  to  continue 
as  it  is,  which  is,  in  other  words,  the  appetite  that  seeks  self- 
preservation  :  what  the  mind  is  thus  conscious  of  seeking,  it 
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judges  to  be  good,  and  not  inversely.  Many  things  increase 
or  diminish  the  power  of"  action  in  the  body ;  and  all  such 
things  have  a  corresponding  etFect  on  the  power  of  thinking 
in  the  mind.  Tlius  it  undergoes  many  changes,  and  passes 
through  different  stages  of  more  or  less  perfect  power  of 
thinking.  Joy  is  the  name  of  a  passion,  in  which  the  mind 
pjusses  to  a  greater  perfection  or  power  of  thinking ;  grief,  one 
in  which  it  passes  to  a  less.  Spinosa,  in  the  rest  of  this  book, 
deduces  all  the  passions  from  these  two  and  from  desire  ;  but 
as  the  development  of  his  theory  is  rather  long,  and  we  liave 
already  seen  that  its  basis  is  not  quite  intelligible,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  upon  the  subject.  His  analysis 
of  the  passions  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Hobbes. 

92.  Such  is  the  metaphysical  theory  of  Spinosa,  in  as  con- 
2ise  a  form  as  I  have  found  myself  able  to  derive  it  character  of 
from  his  Ethics.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof,  and  his  Spiuosism. 
moral  system  will  furnish  another,  how  an  undeviating  adhe- 
rence to  strict  reasoning  may  lead  a  man  of  great  acuteness 
and  sincerity  from  the  paths  of  truth.  Spinosa  was  truly 
what  Voltaire  has,  with  rather  less  justice,  called  Clarke, — 
a  reasoning  machine.  A  few  leading  theorems,  too  hastily 
taken  up  as  axiomatic,  were  sufficient  to  make  him  sacrifice, 
with  no  compromise  or  hesitation,  not  only  every  principle  of 
religion  and  moral  right,  but  the  clear  intuitive  notions  of  com- 
mon sense.  If  there  are  two  axioms  more  indisputable  than 
any  others,  they  are,  that  ourselves  exist ;  and  that  our  exist- 
ence, simply  considered,  is  independent  of  any  other  being. 
Yet  both  these  are  lost  in  the  pantheism  of  Spinosa,  as  they 
had  always  been  in  that  delusive  revery  of  the  imagination. 
In  asserting  that  the  being  of  the  human  mind  consists  in  the 
idea  of  an  existing  thing  presented  to  it,  this  subtle  metaphy- 
sician fell  into  the  error  of  the  school  which  he  most  dis- 
dained, as  deriving  all  knowledge  from  perception,  that  of  the 
Aristotelians.  And  extending  this  confusion  of  consciousness 
with  perception  to  the  infinite  substance,  or  substratum  of 
particular  ideas,  he  was  led  to  deny  it  the  self,  or  conscious 
]>ersonallty,  without  which  the  name  of  Deity  can  only  be 
given  in  a  sense  deceptive  of  the  careless  reader,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  use  of  language.  It  was  an  equally  legitimate 
consequence  of  his  original  sophism  to  deny  all  moral  agency, 
in  the  sense  usually  received,  to  the  human  mind ;  and  even, 
03  we  have  seen,  to  confound  action  and  passion  themselves, 
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in  all  but  name,  as  mere  phenomena  in  the  eternal  sequence 
of  things. 

93.  It  was  one  great  error  of  Spinosa  to  entertain  too 
arrogant  a  notion  of  the  human  faculties,  in  whicli,  by  dint 
of  his  own  subtle  demonstrations,  he  pretended  to  show  a 
capacity  of  adequately  comprehending  the  nature  of  what 
he  denominated  God.  And  this  was  accompanied  by  a  rigid 
dogmatism,  no  one  proposition  being  stated  with  hesitatioii ; 
by  a  disregard  of  experience,  at  least  as  the  basis  of  reason- 
ing; and  by  an  uniform  preference  of  the  synthetic  method 
Most  of  those,  he  says,  who  have  turned  their  minds  to  tliose 
subjects  have  fallen  into  error,  because  they  have  not  begun 
with  the  contemplation  of  tlie  divine  nature,  which,  both  in 
itself  and  in  order  of  knowledge,  is  first,  but  with  sensible 
things,  which  ought  to  have  been  last.  Hence  he  seems 
to  have  reckoned  Bacon,  and  even  Descartes,  mistaken  in 
their  methods. 

94.  All  pantheism  must  have  originated  in  overstraining 
the  infinity  of  the  divine  attributes  till  the  moral  part  of 
religion  was  annihilated  in  its  metaphysics.  It  was  tlie  cor- 
ruption, or  rather,  if  we  may  venture  the  phrase,  the  suicide 
of  theism  ;  nor  could  this  theoiy  have  arisen,  except,  where 
we  know  it  did  arise,  among  those  who  had  elevated  tiieir 
conceptions  above  the  vulgar  polytiieism  that  surrounded  them 
to  a  sense  of  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature. 

95.  Spinosa  does  not  essentially  differ  from  tlie  pantheists 
of  old.  He  conceived,  as  they  had  done,  that  the  infinity  of 
God  required  the  exclusion  of  all  other  substance  ;  that  he 
•was  infinite  ab  omni  parte,  and  not  only  in  certain  senses. 
And  probably  the  loose  and  hyi)erbolical  tenets  of  the  school- 
men, derived  from  ancient  philosopliy,  ascribing,  as  a  matter 
•of  course,  a  metaphysical  infinity  to  all  the  divine  attributes, 
miglit  appear  to  sanction  those  primary  positions,  from  which 
Spinosa,  unfettei'ed  by  religion,  even  in  outward  profession, 
went  on  "  sounding  his  dim  and  j)erilous  track "  to  the  para- 
doxes that  have  thrown  discredit  on  his  name.  He  had  cer- 
tainly built  much  on  the  notion  that  the  essence  or  definition 
of  the  Deity  involved  his  actuality  or  existence,  to  which  Des- 
cartes had  given  vogue. 

96.  Notwithstanding  the  leading  errors  of  this  philosopher, 
his  clear  and  acute  understanding  perceived  many  things 
which  bafHe  ordinary  minds.     Thus   he   well   saw   and  well 
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statefl  the  immatenality  of  thouglit.  Oldenburg,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  had  demurred  to  this,  and  reminded  Spinosa  that 
it  was  still  controverted  whether  thought  might  not  be  a 
bodily  motion.  "  Be  it  so,"  replied  the  other,  "  though  I  am 
far  from  admitting  it ;  but  at  least  you  must  allow  that  exten- 
sion, so  far  as  extension,  is  not  the  same  as  thought."  ^  It  is 
fi'orn  inattention  to  this  simple  truth  that  all  materialism,  as  it 
has  been  called,  has  sprung.  Its  advocates  confound  the 
union  between  thinking  and  extension  or  matter  (be  it,  if 
they  will,  an  indissoluble  one)  with  the  identity  of  the  two, 
"which  is  absurd  and  inconceivable.  "  Body,"  says  Spinosa, 
in  one  of  his  definitions,  "  is  not  terminated  by  thinking,  nor 
thinking  by  body."  ^  This,  also,  does  not  ill  express  the  fun- 
damental difference  of  matter  and  mind :  there  is  an  incom- 
mensurability about  them,  which  prevents  one  from  bounding 
the  other,  because  they  can  never  be  placed  in  juxtaposition. 

97.  England,  about  the  era  of  the  Restoration,  began  to 
make  a  struggle  against  the  metaphysical  creed  of  oianvirg 
the  Aristotelians,  as  well  as  against  their  natural  Scepsis 
philosophy.  A  remarkable  vvork,  but  one  so  scarce  '^^'^"' '  ''** 
as  to  be  hardly  known  at  all,  except  by  name,  was  published 
by  Glanvil  in  1661,  with  the  title,  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatiz- 
ing. A  second  edition,  in  1665,  considerably  altered,  is 
entitled  Scepsis  Scientifica.^  This  edition  has  a  dedication 
to  the  Royal  Society,  which  comes  in  place  of  a  fanciful 
preface,  wherein  he  had  expatiated  on  the  bodily  and  mental 
perfections  of  his  protoplast,  the  father  of  mankind.*  But  in 
proportion  to  the  extravagant  language  he  employs  to  extol 
Adam  before  his  lapse  is  the  depreciation  of  his  unfortunate 

•     *  "At  ais,  forte  cogitatio  est  actus  cor-  thy  of  the  Talmud,  he  says,  "Adam  needeft 

poreus.     Sit,  quamvis  nuUus  coiicedam  ;  no  spectacles.     The  acuteness  of  his  nattN 

Bed  hoc  unum  non  negabis,  extensionem  ral  optics  (if  conjecture  may  have  credit; 

quoad    extensionem,  non    esse    cogitatio-  showed  him  much  of  the  celestial  magnia- 

nem."  —  Epist.  iv.  cence    and   bravery   without    a    Galileo's 

2  "  Corpus  dicitur  finitum.  quia  aliud  tube ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  his 
semper  luajus  concipimus.  Sic  cogitatio  niked  eyes  could  reach  near  as  much  of 
alia  cogitatione  terminatur.  At  corpus  tliis  upper  world  as  we  with  all  the  advaa- 
non  terminatur  cogitatione,  nee  cogitatio  tiiges  of  art.  It  may  be  it  was  as  absurd, 
corpore."  even  in  tlie  judgment  of  his  senses,  that 

3  This  book,  I  believe,  especially  in  the  the  sun  and  stars  should  be  so  very  much 
second  edition,  is  exceedingly  scarce.  The  less  than  this  globe,  as  the  contrary  seems 
editors,  however,  of  the  i5iogr.iphia  Bri-  in  ours  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  ha 
tannica,  art.  "Glanvil,"  had  seen  it,  and  had  as  clear  a -perception  of  the  earth's 
also  Dugald  Stewart.  The  first  edition,  or  motion  as  we  have  of  its  quiescence."  — 
Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  is  in  the  Bodleian  p.  .5,  edit.  16ljl.     In  the  .second  edition,  he 

•Catalogue;   and  both  are  in  the  British     still  adheres  to  the  hypothesis  of  intellect- 
lluseum.  ual  degeneracy,  but  states  it  with  less  of 

*  Thus,  among  other  extravagances  wor-    rhapsody. 
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posterity,  not,  as  common  among  theologians,  with  respect  to 
their  moral  nature,  but  to  their  reasoning  faculties.  The 
scheme  of  Glanvil's  book  is  to  display  the  ignorance  of 
man,  and  especially  to  censure  the  Peripatetic  philosophy 
of  the  schools.  It  is,  he  says,  captious  and  vei'bal,  and 
yet  does  not  adhere  itself  to  any  constant  sense  of  words, 
but  huddles  together  insignificant  terms  and  unintelligible 
definitions :  it  deals  with  controversies,  and  seeks  for  no 
new  discovery  or  physical  truth.  Nothing,  he  says,  can 
be  demonstrated  but  when  the  contrary  is  impossible ;  and 
of  this  there  are  not  many  instances.  He  launches  into  a 
strain  of  what  may  be  called  scepticism ;  but  answered  his 
purpose  in  combating  the  dogmatic  spirit  still  unconquered  in 
our  academical  schools.  Glanvil  had  studied  the  new  philo- 
sophy, and  speaks  with  ardent  eulogy  of  "  that  miracle  of 
men,  the  illustrious  Descartes."  Many,  if  not  most,  of  his 
own  speculations  are  tinged  with  a  Cartesian  coloring.  He 
was,  however,  far  more  sceptical  than  Descartes,  or  even  than 
IVIalebranche.  Some  passages  from  so  rare  and  so  acute  a 
work  may  deserve  to  be  chosen,  both  for  their  own  sakes  and 
in  order  to  display  the  revolution  which  was  at  work  in  spe- 
culative philosophy. 

98.  "  In  the  unions  wliich  we  understand,  the  extremes  are 
reconciled  by  interceding  participations  of  natures  which  have 
somewhat  of  either.  But  body  and  spirit  stand  at  such  a 
distance  in  their  essential  compositions,  that  to  suppose  an 
uniter  of  a  middle  construction  that  should  partake  of  some 
of  the  qualities  of  both  is  unwarranted  by  any  of  our  faculties, 
yea,  most  absonous  to  our  reasons  ;  since  there  is  not  any  the 
least  affinity  betwixt  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  and  ap- 
prehension, judgment,  and  discourse  :  the  former  of  which  are 
the  most  immediate  results,  if  not  essentials,  of  matter;  the 
latter,  of  spirit."  ^ 

99.  "  How  is  it,  and  by  what  art  does  it  (the  soul)  read 
that  such  an  image  or  stroke  in  matter  (whether  that  of  her 
vehicle  or  of  the  brain,  the  case  is  the  same)  signifies  such  an 
object?  Did  we  learn  an  alphabet  in  our  embryo  state? 
And  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  we  are  not  aware  of  any  such 
congenite  apprehensions  ?  We  know  what  we  know ;  but  do 
we  know  any  moi'e  ?  That  by  diversity  of  motions  we  should 
spell  out  figures,  distances,  magnitudes,  colors,  things  not  re- 

*  Scepsis  Scieutifica,  p.  16.    We  have  just  seen  something  similar  in  Spinosa. 
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sembled  by  them,  we  must  attribute  to  some  secret  deduction. 
Bui  what  this  deduction  should  be,  or  by  what  medium  this 
knowledge  is  advanced,  is  as  dark  as  ignorance.  One  that 
hath  not  the  knowledge  of  letters  may  see  the  figures,  but 
comprehends  not  the  meaning  included  in  them :  an  infant 
may  hear  the  sounds  and  see  the  motion  of  the  lips,  but  hath 
no  conception  conveyed  by  them ;  not  knowing  what  they  are 
intended  to  signify.  So  our  souls,  though  they  might  have 
perceived  the  motions  and  images  themselves  by  simple  sense, 
yet,  without  some  implicit  inference,  it  seems  inconceivable 
how  by  that  means  they  should  apprehend  their  antitypes. 
The  striking  of  divers  filaments  of  the  brain  cannot  well  be 
supposed  to  represent  distances,  except  some  kind  of  inference 
be  allotted  us  in  our  faculties ;  the  concession  of  which  will 
only  stead  us  as  a  refuge  for  ignorance,  when  we  shall  meet 
what  we  would  seem  to  shun."  ^  Glanvil,  in  this  forcible 
statement  of  the  heterogeneity  of  sensations  with  the  objects 
that  suggest  them,  has  but  trod  in  the  steps  of  the  whole  Car- 
tesian school :  but  he  did  not  mix  this  up  with  those  crude 
notions  that  halt  half-way  between  immaterialism  and  its  op- 
posite ;  and  afterwards  well  exposes  the  theories  of  account 
ing  for  the  memory  by  means  of  images  in  the  brain,  which, 
in  various  ways,  Aristotle,  Descartes,  Digby,  Gassendi,  and 
Plobbes  had  propounded,  and  which  we  have  seen  so  favorite 
a  speculation  of  Malebranche. 

100.  It  would  be  easy  to  quote  many  paragraphs  of  un- 
common vivacity  and  acuteness  from  this  forgotten  treatise 
The  style  is  eminently  spirited  and  eloquent;  a  little  too 
figurative,  like  that  of  Locke,  but  less  blamably,  because 
Glanvil  is  rather  destroying  than  building  up.  Every  bold 
and  original  thought  of  others  finds  a  willing  reception  in  Glan- 
vil's  mind ;  and  his  confident,  impetuous  style  gives  them  an 
air  of  novelty  which  make  them  pass  for  his  own.  He  stands 
forward  as  a  mutineer  against  authority,  against  educa- 
tional prejudice,  against  reverence  for  antiquity.^     No  one 

1  ?p  22,  23.  noble  Lord  Verulam  hath  noted,  we  have 

2  "  Now,  if  we  inquire  the  reason  why  a  mistaken  apprehension  of  antiquity, 
the  mathematics  and  mechanic  arts  have  calling  that  so  which  in  truth  is  the 
so  much  got  the  start  in  growth  of  other  world's  nonage.  '  Antiquitas  sa-culi  est 
sciences,  we  .shall  find  it  probably  resolved  juventusmundi.'  'Twas  this  vain  idolizing 
Into  this  as  one  considerable  cause,  that  of  authors  which  gave  birth  to  that  silly 
their  progress  hath  not  been  retarded  by  vanity  of  impertinent  citations,  and  in- 
that  reverential  awe  of  former  discoveries,  ducing  authority  in  things  neither  re- 
which  hath  been  so  great  a  hinderance  to  quiring  nor  de.-^erving  it.  Methinks  it  ia 
theoreticai    improvements.     I'or,  as  the  a  pitiful  piec»  of  knowledge  that  can  ba 
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thinks  more  intrepidly  for  himself;  and  it  is  piobable,  that, 
even  in  what  seems  mere  superstition,  he  had  been  rather 
misled  by  some  paradoxical  hypothesis  of  his  own  ardent  ge- 
nius than  by  slavishly  treading  in  the  steps  of  others.^ 

101.  Glanvil  sometimes  quotes  Lord  Bacon;  but  he  seems 
to  have  had  the  ambition  of  contending  with  the  Novum  Or- 
ganum  in  some  of  his  brilliant  passages,  and  has  really  de- 
veloped the  doctrine  of  idols  with  uncommon  penetration,  as 
well  as  force  of  language.  "  Our  initial  age  is  like  the  melted 
wax  to  the  prepared  seal,  capable  of  any  impression  from 

he  documents  of  our  teachers.  The  half-moon  or  cross  are 
indifferent  to  its  reception ;  and  we  may  with  equal  facility 
write  on  this  rasa  tabula  Turk  or  Christian.  To  determine 
this  iudiiferency,  our  first  task  is  to  learn  the  creed  of  our 
country,  and  our  next  to  maintain  it.  We  seldom  examine 
our  receptions  more  than  children  do  their  catechisms,  but, 
by  a  careless  greediness,  swallow  all  at  a  venture.  For  im- 
plicit faith  is  a  virtue  where  orthodoxy  is  the  object.  Some 
will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  a  trial ;  others  are  scared  from 
attempting  it.  If  we  do,  'tis  riot  by  a  sunbeam  or  ray  of 
light,  but  by  a  flame  that  is  kindled  by  our  affections,  and 
fed  by  the  fuel  of  our  anticipations.  And  thus,  like  the  her- 
mit, we  tliink  the  sun  shines  nowhere  but  in  our  cell,  and 
all  the  world  to  be  darkness  but  ourselves.  We  judge  truth 
to  be  circumscribed  by  the  confines  of  our  belief,  and  the  doc- 
trines we  were  brought  up  in."  ^  Few  books,  I  think,  are 
more  deserving  of  being  repi'iuted  than  the  Scepsis  Scienti- 
fica  of  Glanvil. 

102.  Another  bold  and  able  attack  was  made  on  the  an- 
His  piuB  cient  philosophy  by  Glanvil  in  his  Plus  Ultra,  or 
Ultra.  ^jjg  Progress  and  Advancement  of  Knowledge  since 
the  Days  of  Aristotle,  1668.  His  tone  is  peremptory  and 
imposing,  animated  and  intrepid,  such  as  befits  a  warrior  in 
literature.  Yet  he  was  rather  acute  by  nature  than  deeply 
versed  in  learning,  and  talks  of  Vieta  and  Descartes'  algebra 

learned  from  an  index,  and  a  poor  am-  probability."  —  p.  146.     He  dwells  more  on 

bition   to  be    rich    in   the  inventory   of  tliis ;   but  the  passage  is  too  long  to  ex- 

another'n  treasure.     To  boast  a  memory,  tract.     It  is  remarkable  that  lie  supposes 

the  most  that  these  pedants  can  aim  at,  i3  a  subtle  ether  (like  that  of  the  modern 

but  a  humble  ostentation."  —  p.  lU-i.  mesmerists)  to  be  the  medium  of  commu- 

'  That   the   fancy  of  one   man   should  nication  iu  such  cases ;   and   had  also  a 

bind  the  thoughts  of  another,  and  deter-  notion  of  explaining  these  sympathies  by 

mine  them  to  their  particular  objects,  will  help   of  the  anima  mundi,  or  mundane 

be  thought  impossible;  which  yet,  if  we  spirit. 

liook  deeply  into  the  matter,  wants  not  its  ^  p,  ^. 
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BO  as  to  show  he  had  little  knowledge  of  the  science,  or  of 
what  they  had  done  for  it.*  His  animosity  against  Aristotle 
is  unreasonable ;  and  he  was  jilainly  an  incompetent  judge 
of  that  philosopher's  general  deserts.  Of  Bacon  and  Boyle 
he  speaks  with  just  eulogy.  Nothing  can  be  more  free  and 
bold  than  Glanvil's  assertion  of  the  privilege  of  judging  for 
himself  in  religion  ;  ^  and  he  had  doubtless  a  perfect  right  to 
believe  in  witchcraft. 

103.  George  Dalgarno,  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  conceived, 
and,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  carried  into  effect,  the  idea  _, , 

.  '  ,  Dalgarno 

of  an  universal  language  and  character.  His  Ars 
Signorum,  vulgo  Character  Universalis  et  Lingua  Philoso- 
phica,  Lond.  1661,  is  dedicated  to  Charles  II.,  in  this  phi 
losophical  character,  which  must  have  been  as  great  a  mystery 
to  the  sovereign  as  to  his  subjects.  This  dedication  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  royal  proclamation  in  good  English,  inviting  all  to 
study  this  useful  art,  which  had  been  recommended  by  divers 
learned  men,  Wilkins,  Wallis,  Ward,  and  others,  "judging  it 
to  be  of  singular  use  for  facilitating  the  matter  of  communica- 
tion and  intercourse  between  people  of  different  languages." 
The  scheme  of  Dalgarno  is  fundamentally  bad,  in  that  he 
assumes  liimself,  or  the  authors  he  follows,  to  have  given  a 
complete  distribution  of  all  things  and  ideas ;  after  which  his 
language  is  only  an  artificial  scheme  of  symbols.  It  is  evident, 
that,  until  objects  are  truly  classified,  a  representative  method 
of  signs  can  only  rivet  and  perpetuate  error.  We  have  but 
to  look  at  his  tabular  synopsis  to  see  that  his  ignorance  of 
physics,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  renders  his  scheme 
deficient ;  and  he  has  also  committed  the  error  of  adopting 
the  combinations  of  the  ordinary  alphabet,  with  a  little  help 
from  the  Greek,  which,  even  with  his  slender  knowledge  of 
species,  soon  leave  him  incapable  of  expressing  them.  But 
Dalgarno  has  several  acute  remarks ;  and  it  deserves  espe- 
cially to  be  observed,  that  he  anticipated  the  famous  discovery 
of  the  Dutch  philologers,  namely,  that  all  other  parts  of 
speech  may  be  reduced  to  the  noun,  dexterously,  if  not  suc- 
cessfully, resolving  the  verb-substantive  into  an  affirmative 
particle.* 

•  Plus  Ultra,  pp.  24  and  33.  esse  particulam  quae  non  derivetur  a  no- 

*  P.  142.  niiue    aliquo    praedkameutali,   et    omnea 
^  "Tandem   mihi    affulsit  clarior  lux;     particular  esse  vere  casus  seu  niodos  no- 

ac.curatius  enim  examinando  omnium  no-  tionum  nouiinalium."  —  p.  120.  He  doef 
tionum  anal^ein  logicam,  percepi  uuUam    uctsp<;m  to  have  arrived  at  this  conclusio* 
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104.  Wilkins,  Bishop  of  Chester,  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
Wiikina       ^^^  of  his  age,  published  in  1608  his  Essay  towards 

a  Philosophical  Language,  which  has  this  advantage 
over  that  of  Dalgarno,  that  it  abandons  the  alphabet,  and 
consequently  admits  of  a  greater  variety  of  characters.  It  is 
not  a  new  language,  but  a  more  analytical  scheme  of  charac- 
ters for  English.  Dalgarno  seems  to  have  known  something 
of  it,  though  he  was  the  first  to  publish,  and  glances  at  "  a 
more  difficult  way  of  writing  English."  Wilkins  also  inti- 
mates, that  Dalgarno's  compendious  method  would  not  succeed. 
His  own  has  the  same  fault  of  a  premature  classification  of 
things ;  and  it  is  very  fortunate  that  neither  of  these  inge- 
nious but  presumptuous  attempts  to  fasten  down  the  progres- 
sive powers  of  the  human  mind  by  the  cramps  of  association 
had  the  least  success.^ 

105.  But,  from  these  partial  and  now  very  obscure  endea- 

vors of  English  writere  in  metaphysical  philosophy, 
Human  we  come  at  length  to  the  work  that  has  eclipsed 
Btanoin        Gvcry  Other,  and  given  to  such  inquiries  whatever 

popularity  they  ever  possessed,  —  the  Essay  of  Locke 
Its  merit      ^^  ^^^  Human  Understanding.    Neither  the  writings 

of  Descartes,  as  I  conceive,  nor  perhaps  those  of 
Hobbes,  so  far  as  strictly  metaphysical,  had  excited  much  at- 
tention in  England  beyond  the  class  of  merely  studious  men. 
But  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding  was  frequently 
reprinted  within  a  few  years  from  its  publication,  and  became 
the  acknowledged  code  of  P^nglish  philosophy.^  The  assaults 
it  had  to  endure  in  the  author's  lifetime,  being  deemed  to  fail, 
were  of  service  to  its  reputation ;  and  considerably  more  than 

by  etymological  analysis,  but  by  his  own        '  Tt  was  abridged  at  Oxford,  and  used 

logical  theories.  by  some  tutors  as  early  as  1695.    But  tlie 

The  verb-substantive,  he  says,  is  equiva-  heads  of  the  university  came  afterwards  to 

lent  to  iia.     Thus,  "  Petrus  est  in  donio  "  a   resolution    to    discourage   the    reading 

means,  "Petrus  —  ita  —  iu  domo;"    that  rf  it.     Stillingtleet,  among  many  others, 

is,  it  expresses  an  idea  of  apposition  or  con-  wrote  against  the  Essay  ,  and  Locke,  as  is 

fomiity  between  a  subject  and  predicate,  well  known,  answered  the  bishop.     \  do 

This  is  a  theory  to  which  a  man  might  be  not  know  that  the  latter  makes  altogether 

led   by   the  habit    of  considering  propo-  so  poor  a  figure  as   has   been  taken  for 

sitions   logically,  and   thus    reducing  all  granted;   but   the   defence  of  Locke  will 

verbs  to  the  verb-subst.intive ;   and  it  is  seem  in  most  instances  satisfactory.     Its 

not  deficient,  at  least,  in  plausibility.  success  in  public  opinion  contributed  much 

'    Dalgarno,    many    years    afterwards,  to   the  renown  of  his  work :   for  Stiliing- 

turned  his  attention  to  a  subject  of  no  fleet,  though   not  at  all   conspicuous   as 

slight  interest,  even  in  mere  philosophy, —  a   philosopher,   enjoyed   a  great    deal   of 

the   instruction   of  the   deaf  and  dumb,  reputation ;    and  the  world   can     sellom 

His  Didascalocophus  is  perhaps  the  first  understand  why  a  man  who  excels  in  one 

attempt  to  found  this  on  the  analysis  of  province  of  literature  should  fail  in  an- 

language  ;  but   it  is  not  so  philosophical  other. 
«t>  what  has  since  been  effected. 
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half  a  century  was  afterwards  to  elapse  before  any  writer  in 
our  language  (nor  was  the  case  very  different  in  F' ranee,  after 
the  patronage  accorded  to  it  by  Voltaire)  could  with  much 
chance  of  success  question  any  leading  doctrine  of  its  autlior. 
Several  circumstances  no  doubt  conspired  with  its  intrinsic 
excellence  to  establish  so  paramount  a  rule  in  an  age  tliat 
boasted  of  peculiar  independence  of  thinking,  and  full  of  in- 
telligent and  inquisitive  spirits.  The  sympathy  of  an  English 
public  with  Locke's  tenets  as  to  goveriunent  and  religion  was 
among  the  chief  of  these ;  and  the  re-action  that  took  place 
in  a  large  portion  of  the  reading  classes  towards  the  close  of 
tlio  eighteenth  century  turned  in  some  measure  the  tide  even 
in  metaphysical  disquisition.  It  then  became  fashionable 
sometimes  to  accuse  Locke  of  preparing  the  way  for  scepti- 
cism ;  a  charge  which,  if  it  had  been  truly  applicable  to  some 
of  his  opinions,  ought  rather  to  have  been  made  against  the 
long  line  of  earlier  writers  with  whom  he  held  them  in  com- 
mon^ sometimes,  with  more  pretence,  to  allege  that  he  had 
conceded  too  much  to  materialism  ;  sometimes  to  point  out  and 
exaggerate  other  faults  and  errors  of  his  Essay,  till  we  have 
seemed  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  it  is  perhaps  the  first,  and 
still  the  most  complete,  chart  of  the  human  mind  which  hsus 
been  laid  down,  the  most  ample  repertory  of  truths  relating  to 
our  intellectual  being,  and  the  one  book  which  we  are  still 
compelled  to  name  as  the  most  important  in  metaphysical 
science.'  Locke  had  not,  it  may  be  said,  the  luminous  perspi- 
cacity of  language  we  find  in  Descartes,  and,  when  he  does 
not  soar  too  higli,  in  Malebranche ;  but  he  had  more  judg- 
ment, more  caution,  more  patience,  more  freedom  from  para- 
dox, and  from  the  sources  of  paradox,  vanity,  and  love  of 
system,  than   either.     We    have   no   denial  of  sensation   to 

1  [The  first  endeavor  completely  to  having  first  gone  painfully  over  the  whole 
analyze  the  operations  of  the  human  un-  ground,  and,  as  far  a.s  the  merely  intellec- 
derstaniUng  was  made  by  Hobbes,  in  his  tual  part  of  man  is  concerned,  explained 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature ;  for,  import-  in  a  great  degree  the  various  phenomena 
ant  as  are  the  services  of  Descartes  to  of  his  nature  and  the  sources  of  his  know- 
psychology,  he  did  not  attempt  to  give  ledge.  Much  allowance  ought  to  be  made 
a  full  scheme.  Giussendi,  in  his  different  by  every  candid  reader  for  the  defects  of  .a 
writings,  especially  in  the  Syntagma  Philo-  book  which  was  written  with  .so  little 
sophicum,  seems  to  have  had  as  ext«n.«ive  aid  from  earlier  inquirers,  and  displays 
an  object  in  view ;  but  his  inve.stigation  throughout  so  many  traces  of  an  original 
wa.s  neither  so  close,  nor  perhaps  so  com-  mind.  The  bearings  in  our  first  voyages 
plete,  as  that  of  our  countryman.  Yet,  of  discovery  were  not  all  laid  down  ascor- 
nven  in  this  remarkable  work  of  Hobbes,  rectly  as  at  present.  It  is  not  plea.sant  t<i 
we  find  accounts  of  seme  principal  fiicul-  observe,  that  neither  on  the  Continent 
ties  of  the  mind,  so  brief  and  unsatisfac-  nor,  what  is  much  worse,  in  Britain,  has 
tory,  and  so  much  wholly  omitted,  that  sufficient  regard  been  paid  to  this  con- 
Locke  can  hardly  be  denied  the  praise  of  sideration  — 1847.] 
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brutes,  no  reference  of  mathematical  truths  to  the  will  of  God, 
no  oscillation  between  the  extremes  of  doubt  and  of  positive- 
ness,  no  bewildering  mysticism.  Certainly  neither  Gassendi 
nor  even  Hobbes  could  be  compared  with  him ;  and  it  might 
be  asked  of  the  admirers  of  later  philoso[)hers,  those  of 
Berkeley  or  Hume  or  Hartley  or  Reid  or  Stewart  or  Brown, 
witliout  naming  any  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  whether,  in 
the  extent  or  originality  of  their  researches,  any  of  these 
names  ought  to  stand  on  a  level  witli  that  of  Locke.  One  of 
the  greatest  whom  I  have  mentioned,  and  one  who,  though 
candid  towards  Locke,  had  no  prejudice  whatever  in  his  favor, 
has  extolled  the  first  two  books  of  the  Essay  on  Human  Under- 
standing, wliich  yet  he  deems  in  many  res[)i  cts  interior  to  the 
third  and  fourth,  as  "  a  precious  accession  to  the  theory  of 
the  human  mind;  as  the  richest  contribution  of  well-observed 
and  well-described  facts  which  was  ever  bequeathed  by  a  sin- 
gle individual ;  and  as  the  indisputable,  though  not  always 
acknowledged,  source  of  some  of  the  most  refined  conclusions, 
with  respect  to  the  intellectual  phenomena,  which  have  been 
since  brought  to  light  by  succeeding  inquirers."  ^ 

106.  It  would  be  an  unnecessary  prolixity  to  offer  in  this 
place  an  analysis  of  so  well-known  a  book  as  the 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.  Few  have 
tunied  their  attention  to  metajjliysical  inquiries  without  read- 
ing it.  It  has,  however,  no  inconsiderable  faults,  which, 
though  much  over-balanced,  are  not  to  be  passed  over  in  a 
general  eulogy.  The  style  of  Locke  is  wanting  in  philosophi- 
cal precision  :  it  is  a  good  model  of  the  English  language, 
but  too  idiomatic  and  colloquial,  too  indefinite  and  figurative, 
for  the  abstruse  subjects  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  We  miss 
in  every  page  the  translucent  simplicity  of  his  great  French 
predecessors.  This  seems  to  have  been  owing,  in  a  considera- 
ble degree,  to  an  excessive  desire  of  popularizing  the  subject, 
and  shunning  the  technical  pedantry  Avhich  had  repelled  the 

1  Stewart's  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  tion;    the  same  theory  as   to  substance, 

Kncyclopaedia  Britannica,  part  ii.  the  formation  of  genera  and  species,  the 

(No  ont;  seems  to  have  so  much  antici-  association  of  ideas,  the  same  views  as  to 

pated  Locke,  if  we  can  wholly  rely  on  the  axioms  and  syllogisms.     But  as  the  Italian 

iinalysis  of  a  work  unpublished,  and  said  who  has  given  us  this  representation  of 

to  IJe    now   lost,   as   Father   Paul   Sarpi.  Father  Paul's  philosophy  had  Locke  before 

This  is  a  short  treatise,  entitled  Arte  di  him,  and  does  not  quote  his  own  author's 

ben  Pensare,  an  extract  from  the  analysis  words,  we  may  suspect  that  he  has  some- 

of  which   by  Marco  Foscarini  is  given  in  what  exaggertited  the  resemblance.     I  do 

Sarpi's   Life,   by   Bianchi   Giovini,  vol.  i.  not  think  that  any  nation  is  more  prone 

p.  81.    We  have  here  not  only  the  deriva-  to  claim  every  feather  from  the  wings  of 

tion  of  iieas  from  sense,  but  from  reflec-  other  birds.  — 1847.] 
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world  from  intellectual  philosophy.  Locke  displays  in  all  his 
writings  a  respect,  which  can  hardly  be  too  great,  for  men  of 
sound  understanding,  unprejudiced  by  authority,  mingled  with 
a  scorn,  perhaj^s  a  little  exaggerated,  of  the  gown-men  or 
learned  world ;  little  suspecting  that  the  same  appeal  to  the 
people,  the  same  policy  of  setting  up  equivocal  words  and 
loose  notions,  called  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  to  discom- 
fit subtle  reasoning,  would  afterwards  be  turned  against  himself, 
as  it  was,  very  unfairly  and  unsparingly,  by  Reid  and  Beattie. 
Hence  he  falls  a  little  into  a  laxity  of  phrase,  not  unusual, 
and  not  always  important,  in  popular  and  practical  discourse, 
but  an  inevitable  source  of  confusion  in  the  very  abstract 
speculations  which  his  P^ssay  contains.  And  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  suspected,  without  disparagement  to  his  great  powers,  that 
he  did  not  always  preserve  the  utmost  distinctness  of  con- 
ception, and  Avas  liable,  as  almost  every  other  metaphysician 
has  been,  to  be  entangled  in  the  ambiguities  of  language. 

107.  The  leading  doctrine  of  Locke,  as  is  well  known,  i"* 
the  derivation  of  all  our  simple  ideas  from  sensation 
and  from  reflection.  The  former  present,  compara-  id"S°a°- 
tively,  no  great  difficulty;  but  he  is  not  very  clear  ^'J^'"^ '^ 
or  consistent  about  the  latter.  He  seems  in  general 
to  limit  the  word  to  the  various  operations  of  our  own  minds 
in  thinking,  believing,  willing,  and  so  forth.  This,  as  has 
been  shoAvn  formerly,  is  taken  from,  or  at  least  coincident 
Avith,  the  theory  of  Gassendi  in  his  Syntagma  Philosophicum. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  Locke  was  acquainted  with  that 
work ;  if  not  immediately,  yet  through  the  account  of  the 
philosophy  of  Gassendi,  published  in  English  by  Dr.  Charle- 
ton  in  1G63,  which  I  have  not  seen,  or  through  the  excellent 
and  copious  abridgment  of  the  Syntagma  by  Bernier.  But 
he  does  not  strictly  confine  his  ideas  of  reflection  to  this  class. 
Duration  is  certainly  no  mode  of  thinking ;  yet  the  idea  of 
duration  is  reckoned  by  Locke  among  those  with  which  we 
are  furnished  by  reflection.  The  same  may  perhaps  be  said, 
though  I  do  not  know  that  he  expresses  himself  with  equal 
clearness,  as  to  his  account  of  several  other  ideas,  which  can- 
not be  deduced  from  external  sensation,  nor  yet  can  be 
reckoned  modifications  or  operations  of  the  soul  itself;  such 
as  number,  power,  existence.^ 

'  [Upon  more  attentive  consideration  tain  no  doubt  but  that  Stewart  ifl  right, 
of  all  the  passages  wherein  Locke  speaks  and  some  of  Ix)cke's  opponents  in  the 
Of  ideas  derived  from  reflection,  I  enter-    wrong.    He  evidently  uieaut,  that  by  r* 
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108.  Stewart  has  been  so  much  struck  by  this  indefinite- 

Vaeue  use    ^^^ss,   with   which  the  phrase  "  ideas  of  reflection " 

of  the  word  has  been  used  in  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 

'  ^^'         standing,  that  he  "  does  not  think,  notwithstanding 

some  casual  expressions  which  may  seem  to  favor  tlie  coa- 


flecting  on  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds  as  well  as  on  our  bodily  sensations, 
divex'S  new  simple  ideas  are  sug^jested  to 
us,  which  are  not  in  themselves  either 
»uch  operations  or  such  sensations.  These 
"simple  ideas  convey  themselves  into  the 
mind  by  all  the  wayn  of  sensation  and 
retlection  ;  "  and  he  enumerates  pleasure 
and  pain  power,  existence,  unity ;  to 
which  he  afterwards  adds  duration.  "  Re- 
flection on  the  appeirance  of  several  ideas, 
one  after  ano'.her,  in  our  minds,  is  that 
which  furnishes  us  with  the  idea  of  suc- 
cession ;  ai>d  the  distance  between  any 
parts  of  that  succession,  or  between  the 
appearance  of  new  ide;is  in  our  minds,  is 
that  we  call  duration."'  —  B.  ii.  ch.  14,  §  3. 
Bo  of  number,  or  unity,  which  he  t;ikes 
for  the  basis  of  the  idea  of  number. 
"  Amongst  all  the  ideas  we  have,  as  there 
is  none  suggested  to  the  miad  by  more 
ways,  so  is  there  none  more  simple  than 
that  of  unity,  or  one  :  it  has  no  shadow  of 
variety  or  composition  in  it ;  every  object 
our  senses  are  employed  about,  every  idea 
in  our  understaudiugs,  every  thought  of 
our  minds,  bi-ings  this  idea  along  with  it." 
—  ch.  X.  §  I.  Thus  wp  have  proofs,  and 
more  miglit  e:isily  be  alleged,  that  Locke 
really  admitted  the  understanding  to  be 
80  far  the  soui-ce  of  new  simple  ide;is,  that 
several  of  primary  importance  ari.se  in  our 
minds,  on  the  sii^grstion  of  the  senses,  or 
of  our  observing  the  inward  operations  of 
our  minds,  which  are  not  strictly  to  be 
elas.<!ed  themselves  as  suggestions,  or  as  iicts 
of  con.sciousness.  And  when  we  remem- 
ber also,  that  the  power  of  the  under- 
standing to  compouud  simple  ideas  is  a 
leading  part  of  his  system,  and  also  that 
certain  ide;is,  which  others  take  for  .simple, 
are  reckoned  by  him,  whether  rightly  or 
no,  to  be  complex,  we  may  be  forced 
to  admit,  that  the  outcry  raised  against 
Locke  as  a  teacher  of  the  .sensualist  school 
has  been  chieUy  founded  on  inattention 
to  his  language,  and  to  some  inaccuracy 
in  it.  Stewart  had  already  statt-d  the  true 
doctrine  as  to  ideas  of  reflectiou.  "  In 
Buch  cases,  all  that  can  be  sjiid  is,  that  the 
exerci.se  of  a  p.irticular  faculty  furuishes 
the  occasion  on  which  certiiin  simple  no- 
tions are,  by  the  laws  of  our  constitution, 
presented  to  our  thoughts ;  nor  does  it 
seem  possible  for  us  to  trace  the  origin  of 
a  particular  notion  .any  farther,  than  to 
ttscertiiiu  what  the  nature  of  the  occasion 


was,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  intro- 
duced it  to  our  acijuaiutance." — fhilos 
E.ss;iys,  I.  chap.  ii.  It  is  true,  that  he 
proceeds  to  impute  a  diifereut  theory  to 
Locke;  namely,  that  consciousness  is  ex- 
clu.sively  the  .source  of  all  our  knowledge  : 
which  he  takes  to  mean,  that  all  our  origi- 
rnil  ideas  may  be  clas.sed  under  acts  of 
con.sciousness,  as  well  as  suggested  by  it. 
But,  in  his  Dissertation,  we  have  seen  that 
he  takes  ,a  more  favorable  view  of  the 
Kssay  on  the  Unman  Uuderstauding  in 
this  great  question  of  the  origin  of  our 
ideas,  and,  a.s  it  now  appears  to  me,  be- 
yond dispute  a  more  true  one.  The  want 
of  precision,  so  unh.ippily  characteristic  of 
Locke,  has  led  to  this  nii.sapprehension 
of  his  meaning;  but  surely  no  one  can 
believe,  hardly  the  most  depreciating  critic 
of  Locke  at  Paris  or  O.xford.  that  he  took 
duration  and  number  for  actual  operations 
of  the  mind,  such  .as  doubting  or  com- 
paring. Price  had  long  since  admitted, 
that  Locke  had  no  other  meiiuing  than 
that  our  ideas  are  derived,  immediately  or 
ultimately,  from  sensation  or  reflection; 
or,  in  other  words,  "  that  they  furnish  us 
with  all  the  subjects,  materials,  and  occa^ 
sions  of  knowledge,  comparison,  and  in- 
ternal perception.  This,  however,  by  no 
means  renders  them  in  any  proper  sense 
the  .source  of  .all  our  ideivs."'  —  Price's  Dis- 
sertations on  Morals,  p.  16. 

Cousin  enumerates,  as  simple  ideas  not 
derived  from  sensation  or  reflectiou.  space, 
duration,  infinity,  identity,  substance, 
cause,  and  right.  Locke  would  have  re- 
plied, that  the  idea  of  space,  as  mei-e  defi- 
nite extension,  was  derived  from  sensjition ; 
and  that  of  space  generally,  or  what  he 
hiis  called  expan.sion,  was  not  simple,  but 
complex ;  that  those  of  dunition,  cause 
(or  power),  and  identity,  were  furnished 
by  retlection  ;  that  the  ide;i  of  right  is  not 
simple,  and  that  those  of  substince  and 
infinity  are  hardly  formed  by  the  mind  at 
all.  lie  would  add  existence  and  unity 
to  the  list;  both,  according  to  him,  de 
rived  from  reflection. 

M.  Cousin  h:is  by  no  means  done  jus 
tice  to  Locke  as  to  the  idea  of  caiise.  '•  On 
sait  que  Locke,  apres  avoir  afflrme  dang 
un  chapitre  sur  Tidee  de  cause  et  d'effet, 
que  cette  idee  nous  est  donnee  par  la  sen- 
6,ation,  8'avi.se,  diins  un  ch.apitre  different 
sur  la  puissance,  d'une  toute  autre  crigine, 
bien  qu'il  s'agisse,  au  fond,  de  la  muui« 
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traiy  supposition,  that  Locke  would  have  hesitated  for  a 
momont  to  admit  with  Cudworth  and  Price,  that  the  under- 
standing is  the  source  of  new  ideas." ^  And  though  some 
might  object  that  this  is  too  much  in  opposition,  not  to  casual 
expressions,  but  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Locke's  Essay,  hia 
language  concerning  substance  almost  bears  it  out.  Most  of 
the  pei-plexity  which  has  arisen  on  this  subject,  the  combats 
of  some  metaphysicians  with  Locke,  the  portentous  errors 
into  which  others  have  been  led  by  want  of  attention  to  liis 
language,  may  be  referred  to  the  equivocal  meaning  of  the 
word  "  idea."  The  Cartesians  understood  by  this  whatever  is 
the  object  of  thought,  including  an  intellection  as  well  as  an 
imagination.  By  an  intellection  they  meant  that  which  the 
mind  conceives  to  exist,  and  to  be  the  subject  of  knowledge, 
though  it  may  be  unimaginable  and  incomprehensible.  Gas- 
sendi  and  Locke  (at  least  in  this  part  of  las  Essay)  limit  the 
word  "  idea  "  to  something  which  the  mind  sees  and  gi'asps  as 
immediately  present  to  it,  — "  that,"  as  Locke  not  very  well 
expresses  it,  "  which  the  mind  is  a))plied  about  while  tliinking 
being  the  ideas  that  are  there."  Hence  he  speaks  with  some 
ridicule  of  "men  who  persuade  themselves  that  they  have 
clear,  comprehensive  ideas  of  infinity."  Such  men  can  hardly 
have  existed ;  but  it  is  by  annexing  the  epithets  clear  and 
comprehensive,  that  he  shows  the  dispute  to  be  merely  verbal. 
For  that  we  know  the  existence  of  infinites  as  objectively 
real,  and  can  reason  upon  them,  Locke  would  not  have 
denied;  and  it  is  this  knowledge  to  which  others  gave  the 
name  of  idea. 

109.  The  different  manner  in  which  this  all-important  word 
was  understood  by  philosophers  is  strikingly  shown  when 
they  make  use  of  the  same  illustration.  Arnauld,  if  he  is 
author  of  L'Art  de  Penser,  mentions  the  idea  of  a  chilia* 

l(16e,  il  trouve  cette  origine  nouvelle  dans  here  speaking  of  physical  causes,  but,  in 

la  reflexion  appliquee  A  la  volonte,"  &c. —  his  chapter  on   Power,  of  efficient  ones, 

Fnigniens  PhiJoscphiques,   p.  83.      Now,  and  principally  of  the  human  mind  ;  iuti- 

ia  the  first  place,  the  chapter  on  Power,  in  mating  also   his  opinion,  that  matter  ig 

the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  destitute  of  active  power,  that  is,  of  effl- 

B.  ii  ch   21,  comes  before  and  not  after  cient  causation.     The  form  oti  salt  Is,  aa 

that  on  Cause  and  Effect,  ch.  26.     But  it  on  salt,  a  common  mode  of  introducing 

is  more  important  to  observe,  that  in  the  any  queslionable  position.      It  does    not 

latter  chapter,  and  at   the   close  of  the  follow  from  this,  that  Locke's  expressions 

2.5th,  Locke  distinctly  says,  that  the  idea  is  in  the  26th  chapter,  on  Cause  and  Effect, 

"derived  from   the   two   fountains  of  all  are  altogether  the  best ;  but  they  must  1«) 

our  knowledge,  sensation  anu  reflection  ;  "  considered  in  connection   with    his    lonjj 

and  "that  this  relation,  how  comprehen-  chapter  on  Power.  — 1847.] 

give  soever,  terminates  at  la^t  in  tliem."  *  Prelim.  Dissertation. 
It  is  aUo  to  be  kept  in  mind   that  be  is 
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gon,  or  fip^ire  of  1,000  sides,  as  an  instance  of  the  distinction 
between  that  which  we  imagine  and  that  which  we  conceive 
or  understand.  Locke  has  employed  tlie  same  instance  to 
exemplify  the  difference  between  clear  and  obscure  ideas. 
According  to  the  former,  we  do  not  imagine  a  figure  with 
1,000  sides  at  all :  according  to  the  latter,  we  fonii  a  confused 
image  of  it.  We  have  an  idea  of  such  a  figure,  it  is  agi'eed 
by  both :  but,  in  the  sense  of  Arnauld,  it  is  an  idea  of  the 
understanding  alone ;  in  the  sense  of  Locke,  it  is  an  idea 
of  sensation,  framed,  like  other  complex  ideas,  by  putting 
together  those  we  have  formerly  received,  though  we  may 
never  have  seen  the  precise  figure.  That  the  word  suggests 
to  the  mind  an  image  of  a  polygon  with  many  sides  is  indu- 
bitable :  but  it  is  urged  by  the  Cartesians,  that,  as  w-e  are 
wholly  incapable  of  distinguishing  the  exact  number,  we  can- 
not be  said  to  have,  in  Locke's  sense  of  the  word,  any  idea, 
even  an  indistinct  one,  of  a  figure  with  1,000  sides;  since  all 
we  do  imagine  is  a  polygon.  And  it  is  evident,  that  in  geo- 
metry we  do  not  reason  from  the  properties  of  the  image,  but 
from  those  of  a  figxire  which  the  understanding  apprehends. 
Locke,  however,  who  generally  preferred  a  popular  meaning 
to  one  more  metaphysically  exact,  thought  it  enough  to  call 
this  a  confused  idea.  He  was  not,  I  believe,  conversant  with 
any  but  elementary  geometry.  Had  he  reflected  upon  that 
which  in  his  age  had  made  such  a  wonderful  beginning,  or 
even  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  it,  which  might  be 
found  in  Euclid,  the  theory  of  infinitesimal  quantities,  he 
must,  one  would  suppose,  have  been  more  puzzled  to  apply 
his  narrow  definition  of  an  idea.  For  what  image  can  we 
fonn  of  a  differential,  which  can  pretend  to  represent  it  in 
any  other  sense  than  as  d  x  represents  it,  by  suggestion,  not 
by  resemblance  ? 

110.  The  case  is,  however,  much  worse  when  Locke  devi- 
ates, as  in  the  third  and  fourth  books  he  constantly  does,  from 
this  sense  that  he  has  put  on  the  word  "  idea,"  and  takes  it 
either  in  the  Cai'tesian  meaning,  or  in  one  still  more  general 
and  popular.  Thus,  in  the  excellent  chapter  on  the  abuse  of 
words,  he  insists  upon  the  advantage  of  using  none  without 
clear  and  distinct  ideas  ;  he  who  does  not  this  "  only  making 
a  noise  without  any  sense  or  signification."  If  we  combine 
this  ])Osition  with  that  in  the  second  book,  that  we  have  no 
cleaj-  and  distinct  idea  of  a  figure  with  1,000  sides,  it  fol- 
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lows  with  all  tho  force  of  syllogism,  that  we  should  not 
argue  about  a  figure  of  1,000  sides  at  all,  nor,  by  parity  of 
reason,  about  many  other  things  of  far  higher  importance.  It 
will  be  found,  I  incline  to  think,  that  the  large  use  of  the 
word  "idea"  for  tliat  about  which  we  have  some  knowledge, 
without  limiting  it  to  wliat  can  be  imagined,  pervades  tlie 
third  and  fourth  books.  Stewart  has  ingeniously  conjectured 
that  they  were  written  before  the  second,  and  probably  before 
the  mind  of  Locke  had  been  much  turned  to  the  psychological 
analysis  which  that  contains.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  in 
the  Treatise  upon  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  which 
was  not  puljlished  till  after  the  Essay,  he  uses  the  word  "  idea" 
with  full  as  much  latitude  as  in  the  third  and  fourth  books  of 
the  latter.  We  cannot,  upon  the  whole,  help  admitting,  that 
the  story  of  a  lady,  who,  after  the  perusal  of  the  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  laid  it  down  with  a  remark,  that 
the  book  would  be  perfectly  charming  were  it  not  for  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  one  very  hard  word,  idea,  though  told, 
possibly,  in  ridicule  of  the  fair  philosopher,  pretty  well  repre- 
sents the  state  of  mind  in  which  many  at  first  have  found 
themselves.^ 

111.  Locke,  as  I  have  just  intimated,  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed  but   a   slight   knowledge   of    geometiy,  —  a 
science  wdiich,  both  from  the  clearness  of  the  illus-  togeome- 
trations  it  affords,  and  from  its  admitted  efficacy  in  i"*"^! 

,.,,.,  ,  .  •'  figure. 

rendermg  the  logical  powers  acute  and  cautious,  may 
be  reckoned,  witliout  excepting  physiology,  the  most  valuable 
of  all  to  the  metaphysician.      But  it  did  not  require   any 
geometrical  knowledge,  strictly  so  called,  to  avoid  one  mate- 
rial error  into  which  he  has  fallen ;  and  which  I  mention  the 

*  [The  character  of  Locke's  philosophical  writer  of  high  authority,  in  favor  of  the 

style,  as  given  by  a  living  philosopher,  hy  genfral  character  of  Locke  iis  a   phili>so- 

no  means  favorable  to  him,  is  perhaps  too  pher.     "Few  among  the  great  names  in 

near  the  truth.     "  In  his  language,  Locke  philosophy,"  says   Mr.  Mill,   "  have  met 

is,  of  all  philosophers,  the  most  figunitive,  with  a  harder  measure  of  justice  from  the 

ambiguous,  vacillating,  various,  and  even  present  generation   than  Locke,  the   nn- 

contradictory,   as    has    been    noticed   by  questioned  founder  of  the  analytical  phi- 

Keid  and  Stewart,  and  by  Brown  himself;  losophy  of  mind."     Perhaps  Descartes  and 

Indeed,  we  believe,  by  every  author  who  Hobbes,  not  to  mention  Gassendi,  might 

hits  had  occasion  to  comment  on  this  phi-  contest  the   palm  as  foiinriers  of  psycho- 

losopher.     The  opinions  of  such  a  writer  logical  analysis ;  but  Mr.  Mill  justly  gives 

are   not,   therefore,  to   be  assumed  from  to  Locke  the  preference  over  Iloblies,  who 

Isolated    and    c;isual    expressions,    which  has  been  sometimes  overrated  of  late,  "  not 

themselves  require   to   be  interpreted  on  only  in  sober  judgment,  but  even  in  pro- 

the  general  analogy   of    his   system." —  fundity  and  original  genius."  —  System  of 

Edin.  llev.  (Sir  William  Hamilton),  vol.  Hi.  Logic, "vol.  i.  p.  150.  — 1847.] 
p.  189.     I  am  happy  to  cite  another  late 
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rather,  because  even  Descartes,  in  one  place,  has  said  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind;  and  I  have  met  with  it  not  only 
in  Norris  very  distinctly  and  positively,  but,  more  or  less,  in 
many  or  most  of  those  who  have  treated  of  the  metaphysics 
or  abstract  principles  of  geometry.  "  I  doubt  not,"  says 
Locke, ^  "but  it  will  be  easily  granted,  that  the  knowledge  we 
have  of  mathematical  truths  is  not  only  certain  but  real  know- 
ledge, and  not  the  bare,  empty  vision  of  vain,  insignificant 
chimeras  of  the  brain ;  and  yet,  if  we  well  consider,  we  shall 
find  that  it  is  only  of  our  own  ideas.  The  mathematician 
considers  the  truth  and  properties  belonging  to  a  rectangle  or 
circle  only  as  they  ai"e  in  idea  in  his  own  mind ;  for  it  is  pos- 
sible he  never  found  eitlier  of  them  existing  mathematically, 
that  is,  precisely  true,  in  his  life.  .  .  .  All  the  discourses  of 
the  mathematicians  about  the  squaring  of  a  circle,  conic  sec- 
tions, or  any  other  pai't  of  mathematics,  concern  not  the 
existence  of  any  of  those  figures ;  but  their  demonstrations, 
which  depend  on  their  idesu'*,  are  the  same,  whether  there  be 
any  square  or  circle  in  the  world  or  no."  And  the  inference 
he  draws  from  this  is,  that  moral  as  well  as  mathematical 
ideas,  being  archetypes  themselves,  and  so  adequate  and  com- 
plete ideas,  all  the  agreement  or  disagreement  which  he  shall 
find  in  them  will  produce  real  knowledge,  as  well  as  in  mathe- 
matical figures. 

112.  It  is  not  perhaps  necessary  to  inquire  how  far,  upon 
the  hypothesis  of  Berkeley,  this  notion  of  mathematical 
figures,  as  mere  creations  of  the  mind,  could  be  sustained ; 
but  or  the  supposition  of  the  objectivity  of  space,  as  truly 
existing  without  us,  which  Locke  undoubtedly  assumes,  it  is 
certai  i,  that  the  passage  just  quoted  is  entirely  erroneous,  and 
that  it  involves  a  confusion  between  the  geometrical  figure 
itself  and  its  delineation  to  the  eye.  A  geometrical  figure  ia 
a  portion  of  space  contained  in  boundaries,  determined  by 
given  relations.  It  exists  in  the  infinite  round  about  us,  as 
the  statue  exists  in  the  block.^    No  one  can  doubt,  if  he  turns 

1  B  It.  c.  8.  hand,  bnt  he  equally  feels  and  perceives 

2  Michael  Anprelo  has  well  conyeyed  this  the  reality  of  that  figure  which  the  broad 
Idea  in  four  lines,  which  I  quote  from  infinite  around  turn  comprehends  cot  suo 
Comiani :  —  soverch  io . 

,i»T      ■_    .,    1,^.  ^.  1.      ,  11  rcicero  has  a  similar  expression :"  Qua- 

"  Non  ha  1'  ottimo  art.sta  alcun  concetto,  ^j  \^^^  j^  ^^^^  marmore  necesse  sit  inesse 

Che  un  niarmo  solo  in  se  non  circonscnva  ^^j  praxitelia  capita  !  ilia  enim  ipsa  effici- 

Col  suo  soyerchio,  e  solo  a  quel  o  arriva  ^^^^^^^  detractione."  - De  Divinatione,  U 


La  mimo  che  obbedisce  all'  intcUetto 
Ihe  geometer  uses  not  the  same  obedleut 


21.  — 1842.] 
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his  mind  to  the  subject,  that  every  point  in  space  is  equidis- 
tant, in  all  directions,  from  certain  other  points.  Draw  a  line 
through  all  these,  and  you  have  the  circumference  of  a  circle ; 
but  the  cii-cle  itself  and  its  circumference  exist  before  the 
latter  is  delineated.  Thus  the  orbit  of  a  planet  is  not  a  regu- 
lar geometrical  figure,  because  certain  forces  disturb  it.  But 
this  disturbance  means  only  a  deviation  from  a  line  whicli 
exists  really  in  space,  and  which  the  planet  would  actually 
describe  if  there  were  nothing  in  the  universe  but  itself  and 
the  centre  of  attraction.  The  expression,  therefore,  of  Locke, 
"  whether  there  be  any  square  or  circle  existing  in  the  world 
or  no,"  is  highly  inaccurate ;  the  latter  alternative  being  an 
absurdity.  All  possible  figures,  and  that  "  in  number  num- 
berless," exist  everywhere:  nor  can  we  evade  the  perplexities 
into  which  the  geometry  of  infinites  throws  our  imagination, 
by  considering  them  as  mere  beings  of  reason,  the  creatures 
of  the  geometer,  which  I  believe  some  are  half  disposed  to 
do ;  nor  by  substituting  the  vague  and  un philosophical  notion 
of  indefinitude  for  a  positive  objective  infinity.^ 


*  [The  confusion,  as  it  appears  to  me,  be- 
tween sensible  and  real  figure  in  geometry, 
I  have  found  much  more  general  in  philo- 
sophical writers  than  1  was  aware  of  when 
this  passage  was  first  committed  to  the 
press.  Thus  M.  Cousin :  "  II  n'existe, 
dans  la  nature,  que  des  figures  iniparfaites, 
et  la  geometrie  a  pour  condition  d'operer 
eur  des  figures  parfaites,  sur  le  triangle 
parfait,  le  cercle  parfait,  &c. ;  c'est  k  dire, 
Bur  des  figures  qui  n'ont  pas  d'existence 
reelle,  et  qui  sont  des  pures  conceptions 
de  I'esprit."  —  Hist,  de  la  Philos.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  311.  If  by  figure  we  mean  only  visible 
circumference,  this  is  very  true.  But  the 
geometer  generally  reasons,  not  upon  the 
boundaries,  but  upon  the  extension,  su- 
perficial or  solid,  comprehended  within 
them ;  and  to  this  extension  itself  we 
usually  give  the  name  of  figure.  Again  : 
"It  is  not  true,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "that  a 
circle  exists,  or  can  be  described,  which 
has  all  its  radii  exactly  equal."  —  System 
of  Logic,  vol.  i.  p.  200.  Certiiinly  such  a 
circle  cannot  be  described  ;  but  in  every 
geometrical  sense  it  really  exists.  Hence 
he  asserts  "the  character  of  necessity, 
ascribed  to  mathematics,  to  be  a  mere 
illusion  :  nothing  exists  conformable  to  the 
definitions,  nor  is  even  possible."  —  p.  29t>. 
It  follows,  of  course,  that  a  straight  line 
is  impossible  ;  which  is  perfectly  true,  if  it 
must  be  drawn  with  a  ruler.  But  is 
it  not  surprising  that  so  acute  a  writer 
g£  Mr.  Mill  can  tkiuli  any  thing  impossible, 


in  a  metaphysical  sense,  which  implies  no 
contradiction,  and  is  easily  conceived  ?  He 
must  have  used  possible  in  a  sen.se  limited 
to  human  execution. 

Another  eminent  reasoner  has  gone  the 
full  lengths  of  this  pai-adox.  "  It  has 
been  rightly  remarked  by  l)ugald  Stewart, 
that  mathematical  propositions  are  not 
properly  true  or  false,  in  the  same  sense 
as  any  proposition  respecting  real  fact  ia 
so  called;  and  hence  the  truth,  sitch  as  it 
is,  of  such  propositions  is  necessary  and 
eternal ;  since  it  aniounts  only  to  this, 
that  any  complex  notion  which  you  have 
arbitrarily  formed  must  be  exactly  con- 
formable to  it.self."  —  Whately's  Element* 
of  Logic,  3d  edit.,  p.  229.  And  thus  a  ce- 
lebrated writer  who  began  in  that  school, 
though  he  has  since  traversed  the  diame- 
ter of  theology  :  "  We  are  able  to  define 
the  creations  of  our  own  minds,  for  they 
are  what  we  make  them  ;  but  it  were  as 
easy  to  create  what  is  real,  as  to  define 
it."  —  Newman's  Sermons  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  p.  383. 

The  only  meaning  we  can  put  on  such 
assertions  is,  that  geometry  is  a  mere 
pastime  of  the  mind,  an  exercise  of  logic, 
in  which  we  have  only  to  take  care  that 
we  assign  no  other  properties  to  the  imagi- 
nary figures  which  answer  to  the  sy  llogistio 
letters.  A,  B,  and  C,  than  such  as  are  con 
tained  in  their  definition,  without  any  ob- 
jective truth  whatever,  or  relation  to  a  real 
external  universe.    Ilie  perplexities  into 
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113.  The  distinction  between  irleas  of  mere  sensation  and 
those    of  intellection,  between  what  the  mind  comprehends 


which  mathematicians  have  been  thro\\Ti 
by  the  metaphysical  difficulties  of  their 
Bcience  must  appear  truly  ludicrous,  and 
such  as  they  have  manufactured  for  them- 
selves. But  the  most  singular  circum- 
stance of  all  is,  that  nature  is  regulated 
by  these  arbitrary  definitions ;  and  that 
the  truths  of  geometry,  ^«kc/i  as  they  are, 
enable  us  to  predict  the  return  of  Uranus 
or  Neptune  to  the  same  place  in  the 
heavens  after  the  present  generation  are  in 
their  graves.  A  touiet  leaves  its  perihe- 
lion, and  pursues  its  path  through  the 
remote  regions  of  space :  the  astronomer 
foretells  its  return  by  the  laws  of  a  geo- 
metrical figure,  and,  if  it  come  a  few  days 
only  befoi-e  the  calculated  moment,  has 
recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of  some  re- 
sistance which  has  diminished  its  orbit ; 
so  sure  is  he  that  the  projectile  force,  and 
that  of  gravity,  act  in  Unes  geometrically 
Straight. 

The  source  of  this  paradox  appears  to  be 
a  too  hasty  and  rather  inaccurate  assump- 
tion, that  geometry  depends  upon  defi- 
nitions. But,  though  we  cannot  argue 
except  according  to  our  definitions,  the 
real  subject  of  the  science  is  not  those 
terms,  but  the  properties  of  the  things 
defined.  We  conceive  a  perfect  circle  to 
be  not  only  a  possible  but  a  real  figure: 
that  its  radii  are  equal,  belongs  to  the 
idea,  not  to  the  words  by  which  we  define 
it.  Men  might  reason  by  themselves  on 
geometry  without  any  definitions ;  or,  if 
they  could  not,  the  truths  of  the  science 
would  be  the  same. 

The  universal  and  necessary  belief  of 
mankind  is,  that  we  are  placed  in  the 
midst  of  an  unbounded  ocean  of  space. 
On  all  sides  of  us,  and.  iu  three  dimensions, 
this  is  spread  around.  \Ve  cannot  con- 
ceive it  to  be  annihilated,  or  to  have  had 
a  beginning.  Innumerable  objects  of  our 
senses,  themselves  extended,  that  is,  occu- 
pying portions  of  this  space,  but  portions 
not  always  the  same,  float  within  it.  And 
as  we  find  other  properties  than  mere 
extension  in  these  objects,  by  which  pro- 
perties alone  they  are  distinguishable  from 
the  surrounding  space,  we  denominate 
them  bodies,  or  material  substances.  Con- 
sidered in  its  distinction  from  this  space, 
their  owu  proper  extension  has  bounda- 
ries by  which  they  come  under  the  relation 
of  figure  ;  and  thus  all  bodies  are  figureil. 
But  we  do  not  necessarily  limit  this  word 
to  material  substances.  The  mind  is  not 
only  perfectly  capable  of  considering  geo- 
metrical figures,  that  is,  particular  por- 
tions of  the  continuous  extension  which 
we  call  absolute  space,  by  themselves,  as 
measured  by  the  mutual  distances  of  their 


boundaries,  but  is  intuitively  certain  that 
such  figures  are  real,  that  extension  is 
divisible  into  parts,  and  that  there  must 
be  everywhere  in  the  surrounding  ex- 
panse triangles  and  circles  mathematically 
exact,  though  any  diagram  which  we  can 
delineate  will  be  more  or  less  incorrect. 
"  Space,"  says  Sir  .lohn  Herschel  (if  we 
may  name  him),  "  in  its  ultimate  analysis, 
is  nothing  but  an  assemblage  of  disfcinces 
and  directions."  —  Quarterly  Heview, 
June,  1841,  quoted  in  Mill's  Logic,  i.  324. 
This  is  very  forcibly  expres.«ed,  if  not  with 
absolute  precision ;  for  distance  is  per- 
haps, in  strictness,  rather  the  measure  of 
space  than  space  itself.  It  is  suggested 
by  every  extended  body,  the  boundaries 
whereof  must  be  distant  one  from  another ; 
and  it  is  suggested  also  by  the  separatioQ 
of  these  bodies,  which,  when  not  in  con- 
t!ict,  are  perceived  to  have  intervals  be- 
tween them.  But  these  intervals  are  not 
necessarily  filled  by  other  bodies,  nor  even 
by  light ;  as  when  we  perceive  stars,  and 
estimate  their  distjinces  from  one  another, 
in  a  moonless  night.  The  mere  ideas  of 
distance  and  direction  seem  to  be  simple, 
or  rather  modes  of  the  simple  idea  exten- 
sion ;  and  for  this  reason  no  definition 
can  be  given  of  a  straight  line.  It  is  the 
measure  of  disfcmce  itself;  which  the  mind 
intuitively  apprehends  to  be  but  one,  and 
that  the  shortest  line  which  can  be  drawn. 

"The  only  clear  notion,"  says  Herschel, 
"  we  can  form  of  straightness,  is  unifor- 
mity of  direction."  And  as  the  line  itself 
is  only  imaginary,  or,  if  it  be  drawn, 
is  but  the  representative  of  distance  or 
length,  it  cannot  have,  as  such,  any  other 
dimension.  Though  we  know  that  a  ma^ 
terial  Une  must  have  breadth,  it  is  not  a 
mere  abstraction  of  the  geometer  to  sjiy, 
that  the  distance  of  an  object  from  the 
eye  has  no  breadth ;  but  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  say  the  contrary. 

The  definition  of  a  mathematical  figure 
involves  only  its  pos.sibility.  But  our 
knowledge  of  extension  itself,  as  object- 
ively real,  renders  all  figures  true  beings, 
not  entia  ralionis^  but  actual  beings,  por- 
tions of  one  infinite  continuous  extension. 
They  exist  in  spiice,  to  repeat  the  meta- 
phor(which  indeed  is  no  metaphor,  but  an 
instance),  as  the  statue  exists  in  the  block. 
Extension,  perhaps,  and  figure,  are  rather 
the  conditions  under  which  bodies,  what- 
ever else  they  may  be,  are  presented  to  our 
senses,  than,  in  perfect  strictness  of  ex- 
pression, the  es.sentials  of  body  itself. 
They  have  been  called  by  Stewart  th« 
mathematical  properties  of  matter.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  they  remain  when  the  body 
is  displaced,  and  would    remain  were  it 
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and  what  it  conceives  without  comprehending,  is  the  point  of 
divergence  between  the  two  sects  of  psychology  which  still 


annihilated.  And  it  is  with  the  relation 
of  bodies  to  spiu'e  absolute  tliat  the  geo- 
neter  hjus  to  deul ;  never,  in  liis  pure 
science,  with  their  uiateriul  properties. 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  what  we 
Bometinies  read,  tliat  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  cinie  or  a  triangle  in  nature  ? 
If  we  arc  to  understand  tiie  physical  uiii- 
Terse,  the  material  world,  which  is  the 
common  sense,  this  may  perhaps  lie  true ; 
but  what,  then,  ha.s  the  geometer  to  do 
with  nature?  If  we  include  absolute 
space  under  tlie  word  "nature,"  I  must 
entirely  deny  the  assertion  Can  we  doubt 
that  portions  of  space,  oi  points,  exist  in 
every  direction  at  the  same  distance  from 
any  other  assignable  point  or  portion  of 
space  ?  I  cannot  draw  a  radius  precisely  a 
foot  long ;  but  I  can  dniw  a  line  more 
than  eleven  inches  in  length,  and  can  pro- 
duce this  till  it  is  more  than  twelve.  At 
some  point  or  other,  it  has  been  exactly 
the  length  of  a  foot.  The  want  of  pre- 
cise uniformity  of  direction  may  be  over- 
come in  the  same  way  :  there  is  a  series 
of  points  along  which  the  line  might  have 
been  directed,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  uni- 
form ;  just  a.s  in  the  orbit  of  a  planet 
round  the  sun,  disturbed  as  it  is  by  the 
attraction  of  a  third  body  at  every  point, 
there  is  yet  at  every  point  a  line,  called 
the  instantaneous  ellipse,  along  which  the 
path  of  the  body  might  by  ])ossibility  hnvo 
proceeded  in  a  geometrical  curve.  Let 
the  mind  once  fix  itself  on  the  idea  of  con- 
tinuous extension,  and  its  divisibility  into 
parts  mathematically  equal,  or  in  mathe- 
matical ratios,  must  appear  necessary. 

Geometry,  then,  is  not  a  science  of 
reasoning  upon  definitions,  such  as  we 
pleiise  to  conceive,  but  on  the  relations 
of  space, — of  sp.ice,  an  objective  being, 
according  at  lea.st  to  human  conceptions ; 
epjice,  the  bosom  of  nature,  that  which 
alone  makes  all  things  sensibly  without 
as ;  made  known  to  us  by  a  primary  law 
of  the  understanding,  as  some  hold  ;  by 
experience  of  sensation,  or  inference  from 
It,  as  others  maintain ;  but  necessary, 
eternal,  the  ba-sis  of  such  demonstration 
08  no  other  science  possesses ;  because  in 
no  other  do  we  perceive  an  absolute  im- 
possibility, an  impossibihty  paramount, 
iDeaking  reverently,  to  the  Creator's  will, 
that  the  premises  of  our  reasoning  might 
have  been  different  from  what  they  are. 
The  definitions  of  geometrical  figures  no 
more  constitute  their  essence  than  those 
of  a  plant  or  a  mineral.  Whether  geo- 
metrical reasnning  is  built  on  the  rela- 
tions of  parts  of  space,  merely  sus  defined  in 
words,  is  another  question  :  it  cert.iinly 
appears  to  me.  that  definitions  supply  only 


the  terms  of  the  proposition,  and  that 
without  a  knowledge,  verbal  or  implied, 
of  the  axioms,  we  could  not  deduce  any 
conclusions  at  all.  But  this  affects  only 
the  logic  of  the  theorem,  the  process  by 
which  the  relations  of  space  are  unfolded 
to  the  human  understanding.  I  cannot, 
for  a  moment,  believe  that  the  distin- 
guished philosopher,  who  has  strenuously 
argued  for  the  deduction  of  geometry  from 
detiiiitious,  meant  any  more  than  to  oppose 
them  to  axioms.  That  they  are  purely 
arbitrary,  that  they  are  the  creatures  of 
the  mind,  like  harpies  and  chimera.s,  he 
could  hardly  have  thought ;  being  himself 
habituated  to  geometrical  studies.  But 
the  language  of  Stewart  is  not  sufficiently 
guarded  ;  and  he  has  served  as  an  autho- 
rity to  those  who  have  uttered  so  singulai 
a  paradox.  "  From  what  principle,"  says 
Stewart,  "are  the  various  properties  of 
the  circle  derived,  but  from  the  definition 
of  a  circle  ?  from  what  principle  the  pro- 
perties of  the  parabola  or  ellipse,  but 
from  the  definitions  of  these  curves  ?  A 
similar  observation  may  be  extended  to 
all  the  other  theorems  which  the  mathe- 
matician demonstrates."  —  Vol.  ii.  p.  41. 
The  projierties  of  a  circle  or  the  other 
curves,  we  answer,  are  derived  from  that 
leading  property  which  we  e.xpress  in  the 
definition.  But  surely  we  can  make  -use 
of  no  definition  which  does  not  declare  a 
real  property.  'We  might  impose  a  name 
on  a  quadrilateral  figure  with  equal  angles 
and  sides  nut  par.tllel;  b\it  could  we  draw 
an  inference  from  it.'  And  why  could  we 
not,  but  because  we  should  be  restrained 
by  its  incompatibility  with  mir  necessary 
conceptions  of  the  relations  of  space  ?  It 
is  these  primary  conceptions  to  which 
our  definitions  must  conform.  iJcfinitions 
of  figure,  at  least  in  all  but  the  most 
familiar,  are  indispt-nsable,  in  order  to 
make  us  apprehend  particular  relations  of 
distance,  and  to  keep  our  reasonings  clc;'.i 
from  confusion ;  but  this  is  only  the  com^ 
mon  province  of  Language. 

In  this  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
myself  supported  by  the  authority  of  Dr 
Whewell.  "  Supposing,"  he  observes  in  his 
Thoughts  on  the  Study  of  the  Jlathematics, 
"  we  could  get  rid  of  geometrical  axioms 
altogetlier,  and  deduce  our  reasoning  from 
definitions  alone,  it  must  be  allowed,  I 
think,  that  still  our  geometrical  ]iroposi- 
tions  would  probably  dejiend,  not  on  the 
definitions,  but  ou  the  .act  of  mind  by 
which  we  fix  upon  such  definitions:  in 
short,  on  our  conception  of  spncp.  The 
axiom,  that  two  straight  lines  cannot 
enclose  s))ace,  is  a  self-<'vident  trut!.,  and 
founded  upon  our  faculty  of  appreiiundiuit 
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exist  In  the  w  orld.     Nothing  is  in  the  intellect  which  has  not 
before  been   in   the  sense,  said  the  Aristotelian  schoolmen. 


the  properties  of  space,  and  of  conceiving 
a  istraight  line.  .  .  .  We  should  present  a 
fake  yiew  of  the  nature  of  geometrical 
truth  if  we  were  to  represent  it  as  resting 
upon  definitions,  and  sliould  overlooli  or 
deny  the  faculty  of  the  luind,  and  the  in- 
tellectual process  which  is  implied  in  our 
fixing  upon  such  definitions.  The  founda- 
tion of  all  the  properties  of  straif^ht  lines 
is  certiiinly  not  the  definition,  but  the 
conception  of  a  straight  line ;  and,  in  tlie 
same  manner,  the  foundation  of  all  geo- 
metrical truth  resides  in  our  general  con- 
ceptions of  space."  —  p.  151. 

That  mathematical  truths  (a  position 
of  Stewart  commended  by  VVhate'y)  are 
not  properly  called  matters  of  fact,  is  no 
new  distinction.  They  are  not  yrn'OHtva  ; 
they  have  no  being  in  time,  as  matters  of 
fact  have ;  they  are  ovTa,  beings  of  a 
higher  order  than  any  fiicts,  but  stiil  reali- 
ties, and,  as  some  philosophers  have  held, 
more  truly  real  than  any  created  essence. 
But  Archbishop  \Nhately  is  a  nominalist 
of  the  school  of  Hobbes.  Sir.  Mill,  who  is 
an  avowed  conceptua  list,  has  said:  "  Every 
propositiou  which  conveys  real  informa- 
tion asserts  a  matter  of  fact  dependent  on 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  not  upon  artificial 
classification."  —  Yol.  i.  p.  237.  But  here 
he  must  use  matter  of  fact  in  a  loose 
sense ;  for  he  would  certainly  admit  mathe- 
matical theorems  to  convey  real  informa- 
tion ;  though  1  do  not  agree  with  him  that 
they  are,  in  propriety  of  language,  depend- 
ent on  the  laws  of  nature.  He  observes 
on  the  archbi.*hop"s  position,  that  the 
object  of  reasoning  is  to  expand  the  asser- 
tions wrapped  up  in  those  with  which  we 
set  out,  that  "  it  is  not  easy  to  sec  how 
such  a  science  as  geometry  can  be  said  to 
be  wrapped  np  in  a  few  definitions  and 
axioms."  —  p.  297.  Whether  this  be  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  archbishop  or  no, 
it  shows  that  Mr.  Mill  considers  mathe- 
matical propositions  to  convey  real  science. 

Two  opposite  errors  are  often  found  in 
modern  writers  on  the  metaphysics  of 
geometry  :  the  one,  that  which  has  just 
been  discu.'sed,  —  the  denial  of  absolute 
reality  to  mathematical  truths;  the  other 
wholly  opposite,  jet  which  equally  de- 
stroys their  prerogative,  —  I  mean  the 
theory  that  they  are  only  established  by 
induction.  As  in  the  first  they  are  no 
facts  in  any  sense,  not  real  truths,  so  in 
the  other  they  are  mere  facts.  But,  in- 
deed, both  these  opinions,  divergent  as  they 
seem,  emanate  from  the  ultra-nominalist 
school ;  and  they  sometimes  are  combined 
in  the  same  writer.  Sir.  Mill  and  Mr.  De 
Morgan  have  lent   their  great  authority 


to  the  second  doctrine,  which  was  revived 
from  llobbes,  fifty  j  ears  since,  by  Dr.  Bed- 
does,  in  a  tract  on  Demonstrative  Evidence, 
which  1  have  heard  attributed,  in  part, 
to  Professor  Leslie,  a  supporter  of  tho 
same  theory.  Sir  William  Hamilton  ex- 
claims upon  the  position  of  two  writers  in 
the  suite  of  Archbishop  Whately,  that  it 
is  by  induction  all  axioms  are  known, 
such  as  "A  whole  is  greater  than  its  parts," 
'' Js  such  the  Oxford  metaphj  sics  .' "  — 
Edinb.  Kev.,  vol.lvii.  p.  232.  But  though 
the  assertion  seems  more  monstrous,  when 
applied  to  such  an  axiom  as  this,  it  is 
substantially  found  in  many  writers  of 
deserved  fame ;  nor  is  it  either  a  meta- 
physics of  Oxford  growth,  or  very  likely 
to  Vie  well  received  there.  The  Oxford 
error  at  present,  that  at  least  of  the  domi- 
nant school,  seems  to  be  the  very  reverse  ; 
a  strong  tendency  to  absolute  Platonic 
realitui.  This  has  had,  cause  or  effect, 
something  to  do  with  the  apotheosis  of  the 
Church,  which  implies  reality,  a  step  to 
personality. 

It  seems  to  follow  from  this  inductive 
theory,  that  we  believe  two  straight  lines 
not  to  include  a  space,  because  we  have 
never  seen  them  do  so,  or  heard  of  any 
one  who  has ;  and,  as  mere  induction  is 
confessed  to  be  no  basis  of  certain  truth, 
we  must  admit  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion to  difler  only  in  degree  of  po.-itive 
evidence  from  probability.  As  the  pas- 
sage in  my  text  to  which  this  note  nf«T8 
bears  no  relation  to  this  second  opiuiou,  I 
shall  not  dwell  upon  it  farther  than  to 
rejiiark,  that  it  seems  strange  to  hear  that 
two  straight  lines  are  only  proved  by  obser- 
vation not  to  include  a  space,  when  we  are 
told  in  the  same  breath  that  no  straight 
lines  exist,  and  consequently  that  any 
which  we  may  t:ike  for  straight  would  be 
found,  on  a  more  accurate  examination, 
to  include  a  space  between  them.  But, 
reverting  to  the  subject  of  the  former  part 
of  this  note,  it  may  be  observed,  that  our 
conception  that  two  straight  lines  cannot 
include  a  space  is  a  homage  to  the  reality 
of  geometrical  figure ;  for  experience  has 
not  given  it :  all  we  learn  from  experience 
is,  that  the  nearer  to  straightness  two 
lines  are  drawn,  the  less  space  they  in- 
clude. And  even  here  the  reasoning  is 
in  the  inverse  order :  the  less  space  they  in- 
clude, the  n.ore  tliey  approach  to  straight : 
that  is,  the  nearer  to  uniformity  is  their 
direction. 

In  all  this  I  have  assumed  the  reality 
of  space,  according  to  the  usual  apprehen- 
sion of  mankind.  With  the  transcenden- 
tal problem,  raised  by  the  Kantian  school, 
it  seems  unnecessary  to  meddle.    We  kuotf 
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Every  idea  has  its  original  in  the  senses,  repeated  the  disciple 
of  Epicurus, —  Gassendi.    Locke  indeed,  as  Gassendi  had  done 


at  leMt  that  we  acknowledge  the  objectivity 
of  space  by  a  condition  of  our  understand- 
ings ;  we  know  that  others  with  whom  we 
converse  have  the  like  conceptions  of  it ; 
we  have  every  rcjuson  to  believe,  that  in- 
ferior animals  judge  of  extension,  dis- 
tiince,  and  direction,  by  sensations  and 
Inferences  analogous  to  our  own  ;  we  pre- 
dict the  future,  in  calculating  the  motions 
of  hciiveuly  and  terrestrial  bodies,  on  the 
assumption  that  space  is  no  fiction  of 
the  brain,  its  portions  and  mpiisured  dis- 
tfiuces  no  creations  of  an  arbitrary  defi- 
nition. Locke,  1  am  aware,  in  one  of  the 
miscellaneous  papers  published  by  Lord 
King  (Life  of  Locke,  vol.  ii.  p.  IVo),  bearing 
the  date  1677,  says,  "  Space  in  itself  seems 
to  be  nothing  but  a  capacity  or  possibility 
for  extended  beings  or  bodies  to  be  or 
exist ; "  and,  '•  The  space  where  a  real 
globe  of  a  foot  diameter  exists,  though  we 
imagine  it  to  be  really  something,  to  li.ave 
a  real  existence  before  and  after  its  [the 
globe's]  existence,  there,  in  truth,  is  really 
nothing."  And  finally,  "  Though  it  be 
true  that  the  black  lines  drawn  on  a  rule 
have  the  relation  one  to  another  of  an 
inch  distance,  they  being  real  sensible 
things  ;  and  though  it  be  also  true  that  I, 
knowing  the  idea  of  an  inch,  can  imagine 
that  length  without  imagining  body,  as 
well  as  1  can  imagine  a  figure  without 
imagining  body,  —  yet  it  is  no  more  true 
that  there  is  any  real  distance  in  that  which 
we  call  imaginary  space,  than  that  there 
is  any  real  figure  there."  —  p.  185- 

I  confess  myself  wholly  at  a  loss  how 
to  reconcile  such  notions  of  space  and  dis- 
tance, not  only  with  geometry,  but  dyna- 
mics; the  ideii  of  Velocity  involving  that 
of  mere  extension  in  a  straight  line,  with- 
out the  conception,  necessarily  implied, 
of  any  body  except  the  moving  one.  But 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Locke  appears 
to  have  modified  his  doctrine  here  de- 
livered, before  he  wrote  the  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding;  where  he  argues 
at  length,  in  language  adapted  to  the 
common  belief  of  the  reality  ot  space,  and 
once  only  observes  that  some  may  "  take 
It  to  be  only  a  relation  resulting  from  the 
existence  of  other  beings  at  a  distance, 
while  others  understand  the  words  of 
Solomon  and  St.  Paul  in  a  literal  sense  " 
|b.  ii.  c.  l.S,  §  27) ;  by  which  singular  re- 
ference to  Scripture  lie  may  perhaps  inti- 
mate that  he  does  not  perceive  the  force 
of  the  metaphysical  argument.  T  think  it 
not  impossible  that  the  rca<ling  of  New  ton, 
who  haid  .so  emphatically  pronounced  him- 
Belf  for  the  real  existence  of  absolute  spiu-e, 
Kad  80  far  an  effect  upon  the  mind  of 


IJocke  that  he  did  not  commit  himself 
to  .an  opposite  hypothesis.  Except  with  a 
very  few  speculative  men,  I  believe  the 
conviction,  that  spiu-e  exists  truly  and  in- 
dependently around  us,  to  be  universal 
in  mankind. 

Locke  was  a  philosopher,  equally  bold 
in  following  up  his  own  inquiries,  and 
cautious  in  committing  them,  except  ivs 
mere  conjectures,  to  the  public.  Perhaps 
an  instance  might  be  given  from  the  re- 
markable anticipation  of''  the  theory  of 
Boscovich  as  to  the  nature  of  matter,  whicli 
Stewart  has  sagaciously  inferred  from  a 
p.ossage  in  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Uu- 
derstanding.  But  if  we  may  trust  aa 
anecdote  in  the  Bibliotheque  Raisonnee, 
vol.  iv.  p.  350.  on  the  authority  of  Coste, 
the  French  translator  of  that  work,  New- 
ton conceived  the  idea  of  Boscovich 's 
theory,  and  suggested  it  to  Locke.  The 
quotiition  is  in  the  words  of  the  trans- 
lator : — 

"  Ici  M.  Locke  e.xcite  notre  curiosity 
sans  vouloir  la  sjitisfaire.  Bien  des  gens 
s'etant  imagines  qu'il  m'avait  connnuni- 
que  cette  maniere  d'expliquer  la  creation 
de  la  matiure,  me  prierent,  peu  de  temps 
apres  que  ma  ti-aduction  eut  vu  le  jour, 
de  leur  en  faire  part ;  mais  je  fus  oblige  de 
leur  avouer  que  M.  L.  m'en  avait  fait 
uu  secret  i  moi-meme.  Enfin,  longtemps 
aprjs  sa  mort,  M.  le  Chevalier  Newton,  k 
qui  je  parlais,  par  ha.sard,  de  cet  endroit 
du  livre  de  M.  l>ocke,  me  decouvrit  tout 
le  mystere.  Souri.ant,  il  me  dit  d'abord, 
que  c'et;iit  lui-meme  qui  avait  imagine 
cette  mani.'re  d'expliquer  la  creation  de  la 
matiere ;  que  la  pensee  lui  en  efciit  venue 
dans  I'esprit,  un  jour  qu'il  vint  k  tomber 
sur  cette  question  avec  M.  L.  et  un  seig- 
neur Anglais  plein  de  vie,  et  qui  n'est  p.as 
nioius  illustre  par  I'eteudue  de  ses  lumieres 
que  p.ar  sa  naissiince.  Et  voici  comment 
il  leur  explicjua  sa  pensee.  '  On  pouvait,' 
dit-il,  '  se  former,  en  quelque  maniere, 
une  idee  de  la  creation  de  la  matiere,  ea 
supposant  que  Dieu  eut  empeche  par  sa 
puissance,  que  rien  ne  pjt  entrerdans  une 
certaine  portion  de  I'espiice  pur,  que.  defa 
nature,  est  penetrable,  eternel,  necessaire, 
infini ;  car  dts-U  cette  portion  d'espace 
aurait  rimpcnetrabilite,  I'une  des  quali- 
tes  essentielles  i  la  matiere.  Et  comnie 
I'espace  pur  est  absolument  uniforme, 
on  n"a  qu'i  supposer  jue  Dieu  auniit 
communiciue  cette  espece  d'impenetra- 
bilite  i  une  autre  pareille  portion  de  I'es 
piice,  et  cela  nous  donnerait,  en  quelque 
sorte,  une  idiiede  lamobilitede  la  matiure, 
autre  qu.alite  qui  lui  est  aussi  tres-cssen- 
tielle.'    Nous  voiU  maiutenaut  delivrcs  d« 
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before  hira,  assigned  another  origin  to  one  class  of  ideas ;  but 
these  were  few  in  number,  and  in  the  next  century  two  writers 
of  considerable  influence,  Hartley  and  Condillac,  attempted  to 
resolve  them  all  into  sensation.  The  ancient  school  of  the 
Platonists,  and  even  that  of  Descartes,  who  had  distinguished 
innate  ideas,  or  at  least  those  spontaneously  suggesting  them- 
selves on  occasion  of  visible  objects  from  those  strictly  belong- 
ing to  sense,  lost  ground  both  in  France  and  ICngland ;  nor 
had  Leibnitz,  who  was  deemed  an  enemy  to  some  of  our  great 
English  names,  sufficient  weight  to  restore  it.  In  the  hands 
of  some  who  followed  in  both  countries,  the  Avorst  phrases  of 
Locke  were  preferred  to  the  best:  whatever  could  be  turned 
to  the  account  of  Pyrrhonism,  materialism,  or  atheism,  made  a 
figure  in  the  P^picurean  system  of  a  popular  philosophy.^  The 
German  metaphysicians  from  the  time  of  Kant  deserve  at 
least  the  credit  of  having  successfully  withstood  this  coai-se 


chercher  ce  que  M.  L.  avait  trouve  bon 
de  cacher  i  ses  lecteurs."  —  Bibl.  llaison- 
ne,  vol.  iv.  p.  349. 

It  is  unnwes-^ary  to  obserre  what  honor 
the  conjecture  of  Stewart  does  to  his  saga- 
city ;  for  he  was  not  very  likely  to  have 
fallen  on  this  passage  in  an  old  review 
little  read,  nor  w;is  he  a  man  to  conceal  the 
obligation,  had  he  done  so.  The  theory 
of  Boscovich,  or.  as  we  may  perhaps  now 
Bay,  of  Newton,  has  been  lately  supported, 
■with  abundance  of  new  illustration,  by 
the  greatest  genius  in  philosophical  dis- 
covery whom  this  age  and  country  can 
boast.  I  will  conclude  with  throwing  out  a 
suggestion,  whether  on  the  li\  pothesis  that 
matter  is  only  a  combination  of  forces, 
attractive  or  repulsive,  and  varying  in  dif- 
ferent substances  or  bodies,  as  they  are 
vulgarly  called,  inasmuch  as  all  forces 
are  capable  of  being  mathematically  ex- 
pressed, there  is  not  a  proper  formula 
belonging  to  each  body,  though  of  course 
not  iissignable  by  us,  which  miglit  be 
called  its  equation,  and  which,  if  known, 
would  be  the  definition  of  its  essence,  as 
strictly  as  that  of  a  geometrical  figure.  — 
1847.] 

1  ["  Locke,"  says  M.  Cousin,  "  has  cer- 
tainly not  confounded  sensation  with  the 
ficulties  cf  the  mind:  he  expressly  dis- 
tinguishes them,  but  he  makes  the  latter 
play  a  secondary  and  insignificant  part, 
and  concentres  their  action  on  sensible 
data :  it  Wius  but  a  step  from  thence  to 
confound  them  with  sensibility  ;  and  we 
have  here  the  feeble  germ  of  a  future 
theory,  that  of  transformed  .sensation,  of 
sensation  as  the  only  principle  of  all  the 
operations  of  the  mind.    Locke,  without 


knowing  or  designing  it,  has  opened  tho 
road  to  this  exclusive  doctrine,  by  adding 
nothing  to  sensation  but  faculties  whosf 
whole  business  is  to  exercise  themseivea 
upon  it  with  no  peculiar  or  original  pow- 
er,"—  Hist,  de  la  Philos.,  vol.  ii.  p.  137. 

If  the  powers  of  combining,  comparing, 
and  generalizing  the  idea.s  originally  de- 
rived from  sense  are  not  to  Vie  called  pe- 
culiar and  original,  this  charge  might  Ije 
sust;iined.  But  though  Locke  had  not 
the  same  views  of  the  active  and  self-ori- 
ginated powers  of  the  mind  which  have 
been  taken  by  others,  if  he  derived  some 
ideas  from  sense  to  which  a  different  source 
has  been  assigned,  it  seems  too  much  to 
say  that  he  makes  the  faculties  play  a 
secondary  and  insignificaut  part ;  when 
the  part  he  attributes  to  them  is  that  of 
giving  us  all  our  knowledge  beyond  that 
of  mere  simple  .sense  ;  and,  to  use  his  own 
analogy,  being  to  sensation  what  the  words 
of  a  language,  in  all  their  combinations, 
are  to  the  letters  which  compose  them. 
M.  Cousin,  and  the  other  antagonists  of 
Locke,  will  not  contend  that  we  coulj 
have  had  any  knowledge  of  geometry  oi 
arithmetic  without  .sensation;  and  Locke 
h;is  never  supposed  that  we  could  have  so 
much  as  put  two  ideas  of  extension  or 
number  together  without  the  active  pow- 
ers of  the  mind.  In  this  point  I  see  no 
other  difference  between  the  two  schools, 
than  tiiat  one  derives  a  few  ideas  from 
sense,  which  the  other  cannot  trace  to  that 
.source ;  and  this  is  hardly  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  depreciation  of  Locke  sa  a 
false  and  dangerous  guide  in  philosophy. — 
1847.] 
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Bensualism ;  though  they  may  have  borrowed  much  tliat  their 
disciples  take  for  original,  and  added  much  that  is  hardly  bet- 
ter llian  wliat  they  liave  overthrown.  France  has  also  made 
a  rapid  return  since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  with 
more  soundness  of  judgment  than  Germany,  towards  tlie  doc- 
trines of  the  Cartesian  school.  Yet  the  opposite  philosophy 
to  that  which  never  rises  above  sensible  images  is  exposed  to 
a  danger  of  its  own  ;  it  is  one  which  the  infirmity  of  the 
human  faculties  renders  perpetually  at  hand :  few  there  are, 
who,  in  reasoning  on  subjects  where  we  cannot  attain  what 
Locke  has  called  "  positive  comprehensive  ideas,"  are  secure 
fi'om  falling  into  mere  nonsense  and  repugnancy.  In  that 
part  of  physics  which  is  simply  conversant  with  quantity,  this 
danger  is  probably  not  great ;  but,  in  all  such  inquiries  as  are 
sometimes  called  transcendental,  it  has  perpetually  shipwrecked 
the  adventui'ous  navigator. 

114.   In  the  language  and  probably  the  notions  of  Locke 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  soul,  there  is  an  indistinct-  „•      *• 

1  />    I         A     •  1  •  11  1  "'^  notions 

ness  more  worthy  oi  the  Aristotelian  schoolmen  tlian  as  to  the 
of  one  conversant  with  tlie  Cartesian  i)hilosophy.  '*""'' 
"  Bodies,"  he  says,  "manifestly  produce  ideas  in  us  by  impulse; 
the  only  way  which  we  can  conceive  bodies  to  operate  in.  If, 
then,  extei'nal  objects  be  not  united  to  our  minds,  when  they 
produce  ideas  in  it,  and  yet  we  pei'ceive  these  original  quali- 
ties in  such  of  them  as  singly  fall  under  our  senses,  it  is 
evident  that  some  motion  must  be  thence  continued  by  our 
nei'ves,  or  animal  spirits,  by  some  ])arts  of  our  bodies  to  the 
brain,  or  the  seat  of  sensation,  there  to  produce  in  our  minds 
the  particular  ideas  we  have  of  them.  And  since  the  exten- 
sion, figure,  number,  and  motion  of  bodies  of  an  observable 
bigness  may  be  perceived  at  a  distance  by  the  sight,  it  is  evi- 
dent some  singly  imperceptible  bodies  must  come  from  them 
to  the  eyes,  and  thereby  convey  to  the  brain  some  motion 
which  produces  those  ideas  which  we  have  of  them  in  us." 
He  so  far  retracts  his  first  position  afterwards  as  to  admit,  "in 
consequence  of  what  Mr.  Newton  has  shown  in  the  Principia 
on  the  gravitation  of  matter  towards  matter,"  that  God  not 
only  can  put  into  bodies  powers  and  ways  of  operation  above 
what  can  be  explained  from  what  we  know  of  matter,  but  that 
he  has  actually  done  so.  And  he  promises  to  correct  the 
former  passage  ;  which,  however,  he  has  never  performed.  In 
fact,  he  seems,  by  the  use  of  phrases  which  recur  too  often  to 
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be  thought  merely  figurative,  to  have  supposed  that  something 
in  the  brain  comes  into  local  contact  with  the  mind.  He  was 
here  unable  to  divest  himself,  any  more  than  the  schoolmen 
had  done,  of  the  notion  that  there  is  a  proper  action  of  the 
body  on  the  soul  in  perception.  The  Cartesians  had  brought 
in  the  theory  of  occasional  causes  and  other  solutions  of  the 
phenomena,  so  as  to  avoid  what  seems  so  irreconcilable  with 
an  immaterial  principle.  No  one  is  so  lavish  of  a  cerebral 
instrumentality  in  mental  images  as  Malebranche ;  he  seems 
at  every  moment  on  the  verge  of  materialism ;  he  coquets,  as 
it  were,  with  an  Epicurean  physiology:  but,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  continue  the  metaphor,  he  perceives  the  moment 
where  to  stop,  and  retires,  like  a  dexterous  fair  one,  with 
unsmirched  honor  to  his  immateriality.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  Locke  is  equally  successful. 

115.  In  another  and  a  well-known  passage,  he  has  thrown 
And  its  im-  out  a  doubt  wlicthcr  God  might  not  superadd  the 
materiauty.  f.^culty  of  thinking  to  matter ;  and,  though  he  thinks 
it  probable  that  this  has  not  been  the  case,  leaves  it  at  last  a 
debatable  question,  wherein  nothing  else  than  presumptions 
are  to  be  had.  Yet  he  has  strongly  argued  against  the  possi- 
bility of  a  material  Deity  upon  reasons  derived  from  the 
nature  of  matter.  Locke  almost  appeal's  to  have  taken  the 
union  of  a  thinking  being  with  matter  for  the  thinking  of 
matter  itself.  What  is  there,  Stillingfleet  well  asks,  Uke  self- 
consciousness  in  matter?  "Nothing  at  all,"  Locke-  replies, 
"in  matter  as  matter.  But  that  God  cannot  bestow  on  some 
parcels  of  matter  a  power  of  thinking,  and  with  it  self- 
consciousness,  will  never  be  proved  by  asking  how  it  is  possi- 
ble to  apprehend  that  mere  body  should  perceive  that  it  doth 
perceive."  But  if  that  we  call  mind,  and  of  which  we  are 
self-conscious,  were  thus  superadded  to  matter,  would  it  the 
less  be  something  real  ?  In  what  sense  can  it  be  compared 
to  an  accident  or  quality  ?  It  has  been  justly  observed,  that 
we  are  much  more  certain  of  tlie  independent  existence  of 
mind  than  of  that  of  matter.  But  that,  by  the  constitution 
of  our  nature,  a  definite  organization,  or,  what  will  be  gene- 
rally thought  the  preferable  hypothesis,  an  organic  molecule, 
should  be  a  necessary  concomitant  of  this  immaterial  princi- 
ple, does  not  involve  any  absurdity  at  all,  whatever  want  of 
evidence  may  be  objected  to  it. 

116.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  the  controver«j  with  Stilling. 
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fleet  on  this  passage,  Locke  seems  to  take  for  granted,  that 
there  is  no  immaterial  principle  iu  brutes ;  and,  as  he  had  too 
much  plain  sense  to  adopt  the  Cartesian  theory  of  their  insen- 
sibility, he  draws  the  most  plausible  argument  f6r  the  possi- 
bility of  thought  in  matter  by  the  admitted  fact  of  sensation 
and  voluntary  motion  in  these  animal  organizations.  "It  is 
not  doubted  but  that  the  properties  of  a  rose,  a  peach,  or  an 
elephant,  superadded  to  matter,  change  not  the  properties  of 
matter;  but  matter  is,  in  these  things,  matter  still."  Few 
perhaps  at  present  who  believe  in  the  immateriality  of  the 
human  soul  would  deny  the  same  to  an  elephant ;  but  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  discoveries  of  zoology  have  pushed  this  to 
consequences  which  some  might  not  readily  adopt.  The 
spiritual  being  of  a  sponge  revolts  a  little  our  prejudices ;  yet 
there  is  no  resting-place,  and  we  must  admit  this,  or  be 
content  to  sink  ourselves  into  a  mass  of  medullary  fibre. 
Brutes  have  been  as  slowly  emancipated  in  philosophy  as 
some  classes  of  mankind  have  been  in  civil  polity :  their  souls, 
we  see,  were  almost  universally  disputed  to  them  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  even  by  those  who  did  not  abso- 
lutely bring  them  down  to  machinery.  Even  within  the 
recollection  of  many,  it  was  common  to  deny  them  any  kind 
of  reasoning  faculty,  and  to  solve  their  most  sagacious  actions 
by  the  vague  word  "  instinct."  We  have  come  of  late  years 
to  think  better  of  our  humble  companions ;  and,  as  usual  in 
similar  cases,  the  predominant  bias,  at  least  with  foreign  natu- 
ralists, seems  rather  too  much  of  a  levelling  character. 

117.  No  quality  more  remarkably  distinguishes  Locke  than 
his  love  of  trutli.  He  is  of  no  sect  or  party  ;  has  no  jjj^  ^^^^  ^^ 
oblique  design,  such  as  we  so  frequently  perceive,  of  truth,  and 
sustaining  some  tenet  which  he  suppresses ;  no  sub-  °"S'"'^'^- 
missiveness  to  the  opinions  of  others,  nor,  what  very  few  lay 
aside,  to  his  own.  Without  having  adopted  certain  dominant 
ideas,  like  Descartes  and  Malebranche,  he  follows,  with  inflexi- 
ble impartiality  and  unwearied  patience,  the  long  process  of 
analysis  to  which  he  has  subjected  the  human  mind.  No 
great  writer  has  been  more  exempt  from  vanity,  in  which  he 
is  very  advantageously  contrasted  with  Bacon  and  Descartes : 
but  he  is  sometimes  a  little  sharp,  and  contemptuous  of  his 
predecessors.  The  originality  of  Locke  is  real  and  unaffect- 
ed :  not  that  he  has  derived  nothing  from  others,  which  would 
be  a  great  reproach  to  hunself  or  to  them ;  but,  iu  whatever  he 
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has  in  common  with  other  philosophers,  there  is  alway?  a 
tinge  of  his  own  thcnights,  a  modification  of  the  particuhir 
tenet,  or  at  least  a  peculiai'itj  of  language  which  renders  it 
not  very  easy  of  detection.  "It  was  nol  to  be  expected," 
says  Stewnit,  "that  in  a  work  so  compo^^ed  by  snatches,  to 
bf  r-ow  a  ])hiase  of  the  author,  he  shoidd  be  able  accurately 
to  draw  tlie  line  lietween  his  own  ideas  and  the  hints  for 
wliich  he  was  indebted  to  others.  To  those  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  his  speculations,  it  must  appear  evident  that 
he  had  studied  diligently  the  metaphysical  writings  both  of 
Hobbes  and  Gassendi,  and  that  he  was  no  stranger  to  the 
Essays  of  Montaigne,  to  the  philosophical  works  of  Bacon, 
and  to  Malebranche's  Inquiry  after  Truth.  That  he  was 
faniiliaily  conversant  with  the  Cartesian  system  may  be 
presumed  fiom  what  we  are  told  by  his  biographer,  that  it 
was  this  which  first  inspired  him  with  a  disgust  at  the  jargon 
of  the  schools,  and  led  him  into  that  train  of  thinking  which 
he  afterwards  prosecuted  so  successfully.  I  do  not,  however, 
recollect  that  he  lias  anywhere  in  his  Essay  mentioned  the 
name  of  any  one  of  those  authors.  It  is  probable,  that,  when 
he  sat  down  to  write,  he  found  the  result  of  his  youthful  read- 
ing so  completely  identified  with  the  fruits  of  his  subsequent 
reliections,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  attempt  a  separa- 
tion of  the  one  from  the  other,  and  that  he  was  thus  occasion- 
ally led  to  mistake  the  treasures  of  memory  for  those  of 
invention.  That  this  was  really  the  case,  may  be  further 
presumed  from  the  peculiar  and  original  cast  of  his  phraseolo- 
gy, which,  though  in  general  careless  and  unpolished,  has 
always  the  merit  of  that  characteristical  nnity  and  raciness  of 
style  which  demonstrate,  that,  while  he  was  writing,  he  con- 
ceived himself  to  be  drawing  only  from  his  own  resources."^ 

118.  The  writer,  however,  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  has 
Defended  in  not  quite  done  justice  to  the  originality  of  Locke  in 
two  cases,  niore  than  one  instance.  Thus  on  this  very  passage 
we  find  a  note  in  these  words :  "  Mr.  Addison  has  re- 
marked, that  Malebranche  had  the  start  of  Locke  by  several 
years  in  his  notions  on  the  subject  of  duration.  Some  other 
coincidences  not  less  remarkable  might  be  easily  pointed  out 
in  the  opinions  of  the  English  and  of  the  French  philosopher." 
I  am  not  prepared  to  dispute,  nor  do  I  doubt,  the  truth  of  the 
latter  sentence ;    but,  with  respect  to  the  notions   of  Llale- 

1  Preliminary  Dissertation. 
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branche  and  Locke  on  duration,  it  must  be  said,  that  they  are 
neither  the  same,  nor  has  Addison  asserted  them  to  be  so.* 
The  one  threw  out  an  hypotliesis  witli  no  attempt  at  proof: 
the  other  offered  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena.  What 
Locke  has  advanced  as  to  our  getting  the  idea  of  duration  by 
reflecting  on  the  succession  of  our  ideas  seems  to  be  truly  his 
«)wn.  Whether  it  be  entirely  the  right  explanation,  is  another 
question.  It  rather  appears  to  me,  that  the  internal  sense,  as 
we  may  not  improperly  call  it,  of  duration,  belongs  separately 
to  each  idea,  and  is  rather  lost  than  suggested  by  their  succes- 
sion. Duration  is  best  perceived  when  we  are  able  to  detain 
an  idea  for  some  time  without  change,  as  in  watching  the 
motion  of  a  jjcndulum ;  and,  though  it  is  impossible  for  the 
mind  to  continue  in  this  state  of  immobility  more  perhaps 
than  about  a  second  or  two,  this  is  sufficient  to  give  us  an 
idea  of  duration  as  the  necessary  condition  of  existence. 
Whether  this  be  an  objective  or  merely  a  subjective  necessity, 
is  an  abstruse  question,  which  our  sensations  do  not  enable  us 
to  decide.  But  Locke  appears  to  have  looked  rather  at  the 
measui'e  of  duration,  by  which  we  divide  it  into  portions,  than 
at  the  mere  simplicity  of  the  idea  itself.  Such  a  measure,  it 
is  certain,  can  only  be  obtained  through  the  medium  of  a  suc- 
cession in  our  ideas. 

119.  It  has  been  also  remarked  by  Stewart,  that  Locke 
claims  a  discovery  due  rather  to  Descartes ;  namely,  the 
impossibility  of  defining  sim])le  ideas.  Descartes,  however, 
as  well  as  the  authors  of  the  Port-Royal  Logic,  merely  says, 
that  words  already  as  clear  as  we  can  make  them  do  not 
require  or  even  admit  of  definition.  But  I  do  not  perceive 
that  he  has  made  the  distinction  we  find  in  the  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  that  the  names  of  simple  ideas  are 
not  capable  of  any  definition,  while  the  names  of  all  complex 
ideas  are  so.  '"It  has  not,  that  I  know,"  Locke  says,  "been 
observed  by  anybody  what  words  are,  and  what  words  are 
not,  capable  of  being  defined."  The  passage  which  I  have 
quoted  in  another  place  from  Descartes'  posthumous  dialogue, 
even  if  it  went  to  this  length,  was  unknown  to  Locke ;  yet  he 
might  have  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  in  some  measure 
anticipated  in  other  observations  by  that  philosopher. 

12().  The  first  book  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
Standing  is  directed,  as  is  well  known,  against  the  doctrine 

>  Spectator,  No.  94. 
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of  innate  ideas,  or  innate  principles  in  the  mind.     This  has 
His  view      been  often  censured,  as  combating  in  some  places  a 
of  innate     tenet  which  no  one  would  support,  and  as,  in  other 
*^'  passages,  breaking  in  upon  moral  distinctions  them- 

selves, by  disputing  the  universality  of  their  acknowledg- 
ment. With  respect  to  the  former  charge,  it  is  not  perhaps 
easy  for  us  to  determine  what  migiit  be  the  crude  and  con- 
fused notions,  or  at  least  language,  of  many  who  held  the 
theory  of  innate  ideas.  It  is  by  no  means  evident,  that  Locke 
had  Descartes  chiefly  or  even  at  all  in  his  view.  Lord  Her- 
bert, whom  he  distinctly  answers,  and  many  others,  especially 
the  Platonists,  had  dwelt  upon  innate  ideas  in  far  stronger 
terms  than  the  great  French  metaphysician,  if  indeed  he  can 
be  said  to  have  maintained  them  at  all.  The  latter  and  more 
important  accusation  rests  upon  no  other  pretext  than  that 
Locke  must  be  reckoned  among  those  who  have  not  admitted 
a  moral  faculty  of  discerning  right  from  wrong  to  be  a  part  of 
our  constitution.  But  that  there  is  a  law  of  nature  imposed 
by  tlie  Supreme  Being,  and  consequently  universal,  has  been 
60  repeatedly  asserted  in  his  writings,  that  it  would  imply 
great  inattention  to  question  it.  Stewart  has  justly  vindicat- 
ed Locke  in  this  respect  from  some  hasty  and  indefinite 
charges  of  Beattie ;'  but  I  must  venture  to  think  that  he  goes 
much  too  far  when  he  attempts  to  identify  the  doctrines  of 
the  Essay  with  those  of  Shaftesbury.  These  two  philosophere 
were  in  opposite  schools  as  to  the  test  of  moral  sentiments. 
Locke  seems  always  to  adopt  what  is  called  the  selfish  system 
in  morals,  resolving  all  morality  into  religion,  and  all  religion 
into  a  regard  to  our  own  interest;  and  he  seems  to  have 
paid  less  attention  to  the  emotions  than  to  the  intellectual 
powers  of  the  soul. 

121.  It  would  by  no  means  be  difficult  to  controvert  other 
General  tcnets  of  this  great  man.  But  the  obligations  we 
praise.  Q^g  tQ  jjim  f^j.  tjjg  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
Btanding  are  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  truly  the  first  real 
chart  of  the  coasts,  wherein  some  may  be  laid  down  incor- 
rectly, but  the  general  relations  of  aU  are  perceived.  And 
we,  who  find  some  things  to  censure  in  Locke,  have  perhaps 
learned  how  to  censure  them  from  himself;   we  have  thrown 

'  [To  tiin  passages  quoted  by  Stewart  clares  his  belief,  "  that  there  is  a  law  of 

fFirst  Dissertation,  p.  29)  we  may  add  a  nature  linowable  by  the  light  of  nature." 

letter,  since  published,  of  Locke  to  Mr.  —  King's  Life  of  Locke,  vol.  i.  p   866.  -• 

Tyrrell,  wherein  he  nijst  expUcitly  de-  1847. J 
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off  so  many  false  notions  and  films  of  prejudice  by  his  help, 
that  we  are  become  capable  of  judging  our  master.  This  is 
wliat  has  been  tlie  fate  of  all  who  have  pushed  onward  the 
landmarks  of  science :  tliey  liave  made  that  easy  for  inferior 
men  whicli  was  painfully  labored  through  by  themselves. 
Among  many  excellent  things  in  the  Essay  on  Human  Un- 
derstanding, none  are  more  admirable  than  nmch  of  the  third 
bf)ok  on  the  nature  of  words,  especially  the  three  chapters  ou 
their  imperfection  and  abuse.'  In  earlier  treatises  of  logic,  at 
least  in  that  of  Port- Royal,  some  of  this  might  be  found; 
but  nowhere  are  verbal  fallacies,  and,  above  all,  the  sources 
from  which  they  spring,  so  fully  aud  conclusively  exposed."'^ 


1  [In  former  editions  I  had  said  "  the 
whole  third  book,''  wlii<li  Mr.  Mill  calls 
"  that  iniuiortal  third  book."  But  we 
must  except  the  sixth  chapter  ou  the 
names  of  substances,  in  which  Locke's 
reiiKouiujj  agtiinst  the  real  distinction  of 
species  in  tiiu  three  kingdoms  of  nature 
is  full  of  false  assumptions,  and  caiu]ot  be 
maintained  at  all  in  the  present  state  of 
natural  history.  He  asks,  ch.  vi.  §  13, 
"  What  are  the  altei-ations  may  or  may 
not  be  in  a  horse  or  lead,  without  makinj; 
either  of  them  to  be  of  another  species  ?  " 
The  answer  is  obvious,  that  an  animal 
engendered  between  a  horse  and  mare  is  a 
horse,  and  no  other ;  and  that  any  altera- 
tion in  the  atomic  weight  of  lead  would 
make  it  a  dilTerent  species.  "  1  once  saw 
a  creature,"  says  Locke,  "  that  was  the 
issue  of  a  cat  and  a  nit,  and  had  the  plain 
marks  of  both  about  it."  This  cannot  be 
true  ;  but,  if  it  were,  are  there,  therefore, 
no  mere  cats  and  mere  rats?  — 1847.] 

''  (A  highly  distinguished  philosopher, 
M.  (lousin,  has  devoted  nearly  a  volume 
to  the  refutation  of  Locke,  discussing  al- 
most every  chapter  in  the  second  and 
fourth  books  of  the  Essay  on  Human  Un- 
derstanding. In  many  of  thc^e  treatises, 
I  cannot  by  any  means  go  along  with  the 
able  writer ;  and  regret  that  he  has  taken 
so  little  pains  to  distinguish  real  from 
Tcrbal  diU'ereuces  of  opinion,  but  has,  on 
the  contrary,  hiid  nothing  so  much  at 
heart  as  to  depreciate  the  glory  of  one 
whi>m  Kurope  hius  long  reckoned  among 
the  founders  of  metaphysical  science.  It 
may  have  been  wrong  in  Locke  to  employ 
the  word  iiJea  in  dilTerent  senses.  15ut, 
tm  \iiidoubte<lly  he  did  not  always  mean 
by  it  an  image  in  the  mind,  what  can  be 
less  fair  than  such  passages  as  the  follow- 
ing?—"  Eh  bien  1  songez  y,  vous  n'avez 
de  connaissance  legitime  de  la  pensee,  de 
la  volonte,  de  la  sensibilite,  qu'i  la  con- 
dition que  les  jdees  que  vous  en  ayez  vous 


les  representent ;  et  ces  ideea  doivent 
etre  des  images,  et  par  consequent  des 
images  materiellcs.  Jugez  dans  quelle 
abime  d'absurdites  nous  voili  tombes. 
Pour  connaitre  la  peusee  et  la  volonte 
qui  sont  immaterielles,  il  faut  que  nous 
en  ayons  une  image  materielle  qui  leur 
res.semble."  —  Cours  de  Pllist.  de  la  Phi- 
los.,  vol.  ii.  p.  348,  ed.  1829.  It  ought 
surely  to  have  occurred,  that  in  proportion 
to  the  absurdity  of  such  a  proposition 
was  the  want  of  likelihood  that  a  mind 
eminently  cautious  and  retiective  should 
have  embniced  it. 

It  is  not  possible  in  a  note  to  remark  on 
the  many  piussages  wherein  M.  Cou.-in  has 
dealt  DO  fair  measure  to  our  illustrious 
metaphysician.  But  one  I  will  not  pass 
over,  lie  quotes  Locke  for  the  words  : 
"A  l"egard  des  esprits  (nos  Smes,  les  in- 
telUgcnces)  [interpolation  by  M.  Cousin 
himself],  nous  ne  pouvous  pas  plus  con- 
naitre qu'il  y  a  des  esprits  finis  reelleuient 
existans,  par  les  idees  que  nous  en  avons, 
que  nous  ne  pouvons  connaitre  qu'il  y  a 
des  fees  ou  des  centaures  par  les  idees  quo 
nous  nous  en  fomions."  '"Voili  bien, 
ce  me  semble,  le  scepticisme  absolu  ;  et 
vous  pense/,  peut-etre  que  la  conclusion 
dernicre  de  Locke  sera  qu'il  n'y  a  aucuna 
eonnoissance  des  esprits  finis,  par  eons*'- 
quent  de  notre  Sme.  p-ir  con.sequent  en- 
core d'aucune  des  facultes  de  notre  iime  , 
car  I'objection  est  aus.si  valable  contre  les 
phenomenes  de  I'Sme  que  contre  la  sub- 
stance. C'est  li  oil  il  aurait  dii  aboutir; 
niais  il  ne  Pose,  parce  qu'il  n'y  a  pas 
un  pliilosophe  i  la  fois  plus  sage  et  plus 
inconsistiint  que  Lo<>ke.  Que  fait-il.  Mes- 
sieurs? Dans  le  peril  ou  le  pousse  la  phi- 
losophie,  i!  abandonne  sa  philosophie  et 
tout*  philosophie,  et  il  en  appelle  au 
christianisme,  i  la  revelation,  iV  la  foi ;  et 
par  foi,  par  revelation,  il  n'entend  pas  una 
foi,  une  revelation  philosophique  ;  cett« 
interpretation  u'appartient  pas  au  tempi 
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122.  Tlie  same  praiseworthy  diligence  in  hunting  error  to 
its  lurkinsr-places  distinjiuishes  the  short  treatise  on 

Locke's  -- 

Conduct  of  the   Conduct  ot"  the   Understanding;    which,  having 
Under-        been  origrinally  desisrned  as  an  additional  chapter  to 

standing.  t-.  i   •  •  i  i  •      i  i-         •  <•  • 

the  Essay,'  is  as  it  were  the  ethical  aj)plication  or  its 
theory,  and  ouglit  always  to  be  read  witli  it,  if  indeed,  for  tlie 
sake  of  its  practical  utility,  it  should  not  come  sooner  into 
the  course  of  education.  Aristotle  himself,  and  the  whole  of 
his  diale(;tical  school,  had  pointed  out  many  of  the  sophisms 
against  which  we  should  guard  our  reasoning  faculties ;  but 
these  are  chiefly  such  as  othei-s  attempt  to  put  upon  us  iu 
dispute.  There  are  more  dangerous  fallacies  by  which  we 
cheat  ourselves,  —  prtyudice,  partiality,  self-interest,  vanity, 
inattention,  and  indifference  to  truth.  Locke,  who  was  as 
exempt  from  these  as  almost  any  man  who  has  turned  his  mind 
to  so  many  subjects  where  their  influence  is  to  be  suspected, 
has  dwelled  on  the  moral  discipline  of  the  intellect  in  this  trea- 
tise, better,  as  I  conceive,  than  any  of  his  predecessors ;  though 
we  have  already  seen,  and  it  might  appear  far  more  at  length 
to  those  who  should  have  recoui"se  to  the  books,  tliat  Arnauld 
and  Malebranche,  besides  other  French  philosophei-s  of  the 
age,  had  not  been  remiss  in  this  indispensable  part  of  logic. 


de  I^cke ;  il  cntend  la  foi  et  la  revelation 
dans  le  sens  propre  de  la  theologie  la  plus 
orthodoxe;  et  il  conclut  ainsi :  '  Par  con- 
sequent, sur  Texistence  do  I'esprit  nous 
dftvons  nous  eoutenter  de  I'evidence  de  la 
foi.'  "  —  p.  350.  Who  could  suppose  that 
all  this  imputation  of  unlimited  scepti- 
cism, not  less  than  that  of  Hume,  since  it 
amounts  to  a  doubt  of  the  existence  of  our 
own  minds,  is  founded  on  M.  Cousin's 
misunderstanding  of  the  word  spirit .'  By 
spirits,  or  finite  spirits,  fjocke  did  not 
mean  our  own  minds,  but  created  intelli- 
gences, dilTering  from  human,  as  the  word 
w;is  constantly  used  in  theological  meta^ 
physics.  The  sense  of  the  piissiige  to 
whi^h  M.  Cousin  refers  is  so  clear,  that  no 
English  reader  could  misconceive  it :  pro- 
bably he  was  led  wrong  by  a  translation 
in  which  he  found  the  word  esprit. 

But  I  really  cannot  imagine  any  trans- 
lation to  be  so  unfaithful  a.s  to  remove 
from  M.  Cousin  the  blame  of  extreme 
carelessness.  Tlie  words  of  Locke  are 
"  Concerning  finite  spirits,  as  well  as  seve- 
ral other  things,  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  the  evidence  of  faith."  —  B.  iv. 
ch.  11.  But,  at  the  beginning  of  the  same 
chapter,  he  says,  "The  knowledge  of  our 
own  being  we  liave  by  iutuition."    And  in 


the  preceding,  the  tenth  chapter,  mor« 
fully  :  "  I  think  it  is  beyond  question  that 
man  has  a  clcir  perception  of  his  own 
being  :  he  knows  cerbiinly  that  he  exists, 
and  that  he  is  something.  He  that  can 
doubt  whether  he  he  any  thing  or  no,  I 
speak  not  to,  no  more  than  I  would  argue 
with  pure  nothing,  or  endeavor  to  con- 
vince nonentity  that  it  were  something." 
Compare  this  with  M.  Cousin's  representa- 
tion. 

The  name  of  Locke  is  part  of  our  lit«- 
rary  inheritance,  which,  as  Englishmen, 
we  cannot  sacrifice.  If,  indeed,  the  uni 
versity  .at  which  he  was  educateil  cannot 
discover  that  he  is,  perhaps,  her  chief 
boast,  if  a  declairaer  from  that  quarter 
presumes  to  speak  of  "  the  sophist  Ixicke." 
we  may  console  ourselves  by  recollecting 
how  little  influence  such  a  local  party  is 
likely  to  obtain  over  the  literary  world. 
But  the  fame  of  M.  Cousin  is  so  conspicu- 
ous, that  his  prejudices  readily  become 
the  prejudices  of  many,  and  his  misrepre- 
sentations pass  with  many  for  unanswera- 
ble criticisms.  — 1847.] 

'  .See  a  letter  to  Molvneux,  dated  April, 
1697;  Locke's  Works  "(foi-  1759),  vol.  iii. 
p.  539. 
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123.  Locke  tliroughout  this  treatise  labors  to  secure  the 
inquirer  from  that  jirevious  persuasion  of  liis  own  opinion, 
which  generally  renders  all  his  [)reten(le(l  investigations  of  its 
truth  little  more  than  illusive  and  nugatory.  But  the  indiH'er- 
ency  Avhich  he  reconniiends  to  every  thing  except  truth  itself, 
80  that  Ave  slionld  not  even  wish  any  thing  to  he  true  beti're 
we  have  examined  whether  it  be  so,  seems  to  involve  the 
ini])ossible  hypothesis,  tliat  man  is  but  a  purely  reasoning 
being.  It  is  vain  to  press  the  reconmiendation  of  freedom 
from  prejudice  so  far;  since  we  cannot  but  conceive  some  pro- 
positions to  be  more  connected  with  our  welfare  than  others, 
and  consequently  to  desire  their  truth.  These  exaggei-ations 
lay  a  fundamental  condition  of  honest  inquiry  ojjen  to  the 
sneei-s  of  its  adversaries ;  and  it  is  sufhcient,  because  nothing 
more  is  really  attainaljle,  first  to  dispossess  ourselves  of  the 
notion  that  our  interests  ai-e  concerned  where  they  are  not; 
and  next,  even  when  we  cannot  but  wish  one  result  of  our 
inquiries  rather  tiian  another,  to  be  the  more  unremitting  in 
our  endeavors  to  exclude  this  bias  from  our  reasoning. 

124.  1  cannot  tliink  any  parent  or  instructor  justified  in 
neglecting  to  put  this  little  treatise  in  the  hands  of  a  boy 
about  the  time  when  tlie  reasoning  faculties  become  developed. 
It  will  give  him  a  sober  and  sei-ious,  not  Hip])ant  or  self- 
conceited,  independency  of  thinking;  and  while  it  teaches 
how  to  distrust  ourselves,  and  to  watch  those  prejudices  which 
necessarily  gi-ow  up  from  one  cause  or  another,  will  inspire  a 
reasonable  confidence  in  what  he  has  well  considered,  by 
taking  ofi'  a  little  of  that  deference  to  authority,  which  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  in  its  excess,  that  like  its  cousin-germau, 
party-spirit,  it  is  frequently  united  to  loyalty  ol  lieuit  imd  the 
generous  enthusiasm  of  youth. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

H18T0UY  OF  MORAL  AND  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  01 
JURISPKUDENCE,   rilOM  1650  TO  1700. 


Sect.  I.  —  On  Moral  Philosophy. 

Pa«ca!'«  Provinrial  Letters  —  Taylor  —  Ciidworth  —  Spinosa — Cumberland's  Law  ci 
Nature  —  Pulfendorfs  Treatise  on  the  same  Subject  —  Uochefoucault  and  La  Bru- 
jere  —  Locke  on  Education  —  Fenelon. 

1.  The  casuistical  writers  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  espe- 
Cnsuistry  cially  of  the  Jesuit  order,  belong  to  earliei*  periods ; 
of  theje-  for  little  room  was  left  for  any  tliincr  but  popular 
comj)ilations  from  large  works  of  vast  labor  and 
accredited  authority.  Hut  the  false  principles  inii>uted  to  the 
latter  school  now  raised  a  louder  cry  than  before.  Implacable 
and  unsparing  enemies,  as  well  as  ambitious  intrigueis  them- 
selves, they  were  encountered  by  a  host  of  those  «  ho  envied, 
feared,  and  hated  them.  Among  those,  none  Avere  such  vvill- 
Pa«cai'8  ^"g  ^^  ^'^'*^  accusers  as  the  Jansenists  whom  they 
Provincial  persecuted.  Pascal,  by  his  Provincial  ]^etters,  did 
more  to  ruin  the  name  of  Jesuit  than  all  the  contro- 
versies of  Protestantism,  or  all  the  fulminations  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris.  A  letter  of  Antony  Arnauld,  publif-hed  in 
1 655,  Avherein  he  declared  that  he  could  not  find  in  Janscnius 
the  propositions  condemned  by  the  pope,  and  laid  himself 
open  to  censure  by  some  of  his  own,  provoked  the  .Soiborme, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  to  exclude  him  from  tlie  liiculty 
of  theology.  Before  this  resolution  was  taken,  Pascal  came 
forward  in  defence  of  his  friend,  under  a  fictitious  name,  in 
the  fii-st  of  what  have  been  always  called  Lettres  Provin- 
ciales,  but  more  accurately,  Lettres  ecrites  par  Louis  de 
Montalte  a  un  Provincial  de  ses  Amis.  In  the  first  four  of 
them,  he  discusses  the  thorny  problems  of  Jansenism,  aiming 
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chiefly  to  show  that  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  had  maintained  the 
lame  doctrine  on  elRcacious  grace  which  his  disciples  the 
Dominicans  now  rejected  from  another  quarter.  ]5ut  he 
passed  from  hence  to  a  theme  more  generally  intelligible  and 
mteresting,  the  false  morality  of  the  Jesuit  casuists.  He  has 
accumulated  so  long  a  list  of  scandalous  decisions,  and  dwelled 
npon  them  with  so  much  wit  and  spirit,  and  yet  with  so 
lerious  a  severity,  that  the  order  of  Loyola  became  a  by- 
word with  mankind.  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  think 
Jhe  Provincial  Letters  a  greater  proof  of  the  genius  of  Pascal 
than  Ids  Thoughts,  in  spite  of  the  many  weaknesses  in  rea- 
rming which  these  display.  The  former  are  at  present,  finely 
written  as  all  confess  them  to  be,  too  much  filled  with  obsolete 
controversy,  they  quote  books  too  much  forgotten,  they  have 
too  little  bearing  on  any  permanent  sympathies,  to  be  read 
with  much  interest  or  pleasure. 

2.  The  Jesuits  had,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  no  writers, 
at  that  time,  of  sufficient  ability  to  defend  them ;  and,  .^heir  truth 
being  disliked  by  many  who  were  not  Jansenists,  questioned 
could  make  little  stand  against  their  adversaries,  till  ^  **'™^" 
public  ojnnion  had  already  taken  its  line.  They  have  since 
not  failed  to  charge  Pascal  with  extreme  misrepresentation  of 
their  eminent  casuists,  Escobar,  Busenbaum,  and  many  othei-s ; 
so  that  some  later  disciples  of  their  school  have  ventured  to 
call  the  Provincial  Letters  the  immortal  liars  {les  ■immortelles 
menteuses).  It  has  been  insinuated,  since  Pascal's  veracity 
is  hard  to  attack,  that  he  was  deceived  by  those  from  whom 
he  borrowed  his  quotations.  But  he  has  himself  declared,  in 
a  remarkable  passage,  not  only  that,  far  from  repenting  of 
these  letters,  he  would  make  them  yet  stronger  if  it  were  to 
be  done  again,  but  that,  although  he  had  not  read  all  the 
books  he  has  quoted,  else  he  must  have  spent  gi-eat  ])ait 
of  his  life  in  reading  bad  books,  yet  he  had  read  Escobar 
twee  through ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  rest,  he  had  not 
quoted  a  single  passage  without  having  seen  it  in  tlie  book, 
and  examined  the  context  before  and  after,  that  he  might  not 
confound  an  objection  with  an  answer,  which  would  have 
been  reprehensible  and  unjust:*  it  is  therefore  impossible  to 
save  the  honor  of  Pascal,  if  his  quotations  are  not  fair.  Nor 
did  he  stand  alone  in  his  imputations  on  the  Jesuit  casuistry. 
A  book  called   Morale    des   Jesuites,   by   Nicolas    Per  "ault, 

•  Oiuvres  tie  Pascal,  toI.  i.  p.  4<iO 
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published  at  Mons  in  1667,  goes  over  the  same  gi'ound  with 
less  pleasantry,  but  not  less  learning. 

3.  The  most  extensive  and  learned  work  on  casuistry  which 
,  has  appeared  in  the  English  language  is  the  Ductor 
PuctOT  Dubitantium  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  published  in  1G60. 
Dubitan-  This,  as  its  title  shows,  treats  of  subjective  morality, 
or  the  guidance  of  the  conscience.  But  this  cannot 
be  much  discussed  without  establishing  some  principles  of 
objective  right  and  wrong,  some  standard  by  which  the  con- 
science is  to  be  ruled.  "  The  whole  measure  and  rule  of 
conscience,"  according  to  Taylor,  "•  is  the  law  of  God,  or  God's 
will  signified  to  us  by  nature  or  I'evelation ;  and,  by  the 
several  manntfs  and  times  and  jiarts  of  its  communication,  it 
hath  obtained  several  names,  —  the  law  of  nature ;  the  con- 
sent of  nations  ;  right  reason  ;  the  Decalogue  ;  the  sermon  of 
Christ ;  the  canons  of  the  apostles ;  the  laws,  ecclesiastical 
and  civil,  of  princes  and  governoi"s ;  fame,  or  the  public  repu- 
tation of  things,  ex])ressed  by  proverbs  and  other  instances 
and  manners  of  public  honesty.  .  .  .  These,  being  the  full 
measures  of  right  and  wrong,  of  lawful  and  unlawful,  will  be 
the  rule  of  conscience  and  the  subject  of  the  present  book." 

4.  The  heterogeneous  combination  of  things  so  different  in 
itscharac-  "^turc  and  authority,  as  if  they  were  all  expressions 
terand  of  the  Uiw  of  God,  docs  uot  augur  well  for  the  dis- 
tinctness of  Taylor's  moral  ])hilosophy,  and  would  l)e 
disadvantageously  compared  Avith  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of 
Hooker.  Nor  are  we  deceived  in  the  anticipations  we  miglit 
draw.  With  many  of  Taylor's  excellences,  his  vast  fertility 
and  his  frequent  acuteness,  the  Ductor  Dubitantium  exhibits 
his  characteristic  defects:  the  waste  of  quotations  is  even 
greater  than  in  his  otiier  writings,  and  his  own  exuberance 
of  mind  degenerates  into  an  intolerable  prolixity.  His  so- 
hitiou  of  moral  difficulties  is  often  unsatisfactory :  after  an 
accumulation  of  arguments  and  authorities,  we  have  the  dis- 
appointment to  perceive  that  the  knot  is  neither  untied  nor 
cut ;  there  seems  a  want  of  close  investigation  of  princi])les, 
a  frequent  confusion  and  obscurity,  which  Taylor's  two  chief 
faults  —  excessive  display  of  erudition,  and  redundancy  of  lan- 
guage—  conspire  to  produce.  Paley  is  no  doubt  often  super- 
ficial, and  sometimes  mistaken;  yet  in  clearness,  in  conciseness, 
in  freedom  from  impertinent  reference  to  authority,  he  is  far 
superior  to  Taylor. 
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5.  Taylor  seems  too  much  inclined  to  side  with  tliose  who 
resolve  all  right  and  wrong  into  the  positive  will  of  God. 
The  law  of  nature  he  defines  to  be  "  the  universal  law  of  the 
world,  or  of  mankind,  to  which  we  are  inclined  by  nature, 
mvited  by  consent,  prompted  by  i*eason,  but  which  is  bound 
upon  us  only  by  the  command  of  God."  Though,  in  the  strict 
Bieaning  of  the  word  law,  this  may  be  truly  said,  it  was  surely 
required,  considering  the  large  sense  which  that  word  has 
obtained  as  coincident  with  moral  right,  that  a  fuller  explana- 
tion should  be  given  th:in  Taylor  has  even  intimated,  lest  the 
goodness  of  iXm  Deity  should  seem  something  arbitrary  and 
precarious.  And  though,  in  maintaining,  against  most  of 
the  scholastic  metaphysicians,  that  God  can  dispense  with 
the  precepts  of  the  Decalogue,  he  may  be  substantially  right, 
yet  his  reasons  seem  by  no  means  the  clearest  and  most  sat- 
isfactory that  might  be  assigned.  It  may  be  added,  that, 
in  his  prolix  rules  concerning  what  he  calls  a  probable  con- 
Bcience,  he  comes  very  near  to  the  much-decried  theories  of 
the  Jesuits.  There  was  indeed  a  vein  of  subtilty  in  Taylor's 
understanding  which  was  not  always  without  influence  on  his 
candor. 

6.  A  treatise  concerning  eternal  and  immutable  morality, 
by  Cudworth,  was  first  published  in  1731.  This  cudworti.'s 
may  be  almost  reckoned  a  portion  of  his  Intellectual  immutiibie 
System,  the  object  be'.ng  what  he  has  declared  to  be  ^^°^^ '  ^" 
one  of  those  which  he  had  there  in  view.  This  was  to  pro^•e 
that  moral  differences  of  i-ight  and  wrong  are  antecedent  to 
any  divine  law.  He  wrote,  therefore,  not  only  against  the  Cal- 
vinistic  school,  but  in  some  measure  against  Taylor ;  though 
he  abstains  from  mentioning  any  recent  author  except  Des- 
cartes, who  had  gone  far  in  referring  all  moral  distinctions  to 
the  arbitrary  will  of  God.  Cudworth's  reasoning  is  by  no 
means  satisfactory,  and  rests  too  much  on  the  dogmatic  me- 
taphysics which  were  going  out  of  use.  The  nature  or  es- 
sence of  nothing,  he  maintains,  can  depend  upon  the  will  of 
God  alone,  which  is  the  efficient,  but  jiot  the  formal,  cause 
of  all  things ;  a  distinction  not  very  intelligible,  but  on  which 
he  seems  to  build  his  theory.^  For,  though  admitting  that 
moral  relations  have  no  objective  existence  out  of  the  mind, 
he  holds  that  they  have  a  positive  essence,  and  therefore  are 
not  nothing :   whence  it  follows  that  they  must  be  independent 
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of  will.     He  pours  out  much  ancient  learning,  though  not  so 
lavishly  as  in  the  Intellectual  System. 

7.  The  urgent  necessity  of  contracting  my  sails  in  tliis  last 
Nicole;  La  period,  far  the  most  abundant  as  it  is  in  the  variety 
piacette.  ^,^j  extent  of  its  literature,  restrains  me  from  more 
than  a  bare  mention  of  several  works  not  undeserving  of  re- 
gard. The  Essais  de  Morale  of  Nicole  are  less  read  than 
esteemed,  says  a  late  biographer,^  Voltaire,  however,  pro- 
pliesied  that  they  would  not  perish.  "  The  chapter,  espe- 
cially," he  proceeds,  "  on  the  means  of  preserving  peace 
among  men,  is  a  master-piece,  to  which  nothing  equal  has 
been  left  to  us  by  antiquity."  ^  These  Essays  are  properly 
'joutained  in  six  volumes ;  but  so  many  other  pieces  are  added 
in  some  editions,  that  the  collection  under  that  title  is  very 
long.  La  Piacette,  minister  of  a  French  clmrch  at  Copen- 
hagen, has  been  called  the  Protestant  Nicole.  His  Essais  de 
Morale,  in  1692  and  other  years,  are  full  of  a  solid  morality, 
rather  strict  in  casuistry,  and  apparently  not  deficient  in  ob- 
fcervation  and  analytical  views  of  human  nature.  They  were 
much  esteemed  in  their  own  age.  Works  of  this  kind  treat 
so  very  closely  on  the  department  of  practical  religion,  that  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  separate  them  on  any  fixed  principle. 
A  less  homiletical  form,  a  comparative  absence  of  scriptural 
quotation,  a  more  reasoning  and  observing  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  subject,  are  the  chief  distinctions.  But,  in  the  ser- 
mons of  Barrow  and  some  others,  we  find  a  great  deal  of  what 
may  be  justly  called  moral  philosophy. 

8.  A  book  by  Sharrock,  De  Officiis  secundum  Rationis 
other  Humanoe  Dictata,  1660,  is  occasionally  quoted,  and 
writers.  seems  to  be  of  a  philosophical  nature.^  Velthuysen, 
a  Dutch  minister,  was  of  more  reputation.  His  name  was 
rather  obnoxious  to  the  orthodox ;  since  he  was  a  strenuous 
advocate  of  toleration,  a  Cartesian  in  philosophy,  and  inclined 
to  judge  for  himself.  His  chief  works  are  De  Principiis  Justi 
et  Decori  and  De  Naturali  Pudore.*  But  we  must  now  pass 
on  to  those  who  have  exercised  a  greater  influence  in  moral 
philosophy,  —  Cumberland  and  Putfendorf,  —  after  giving  a 
short  consideration  to  Spinosa. 

9.  The  moral  system,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  of  Spinosa, 

1  Biogr.  UniT.  *  Siecle  de  Louis  XTV. 

3  Cuiiiberlaud  (in  prseCitione)  De  Legibus  Naturae. 

*  Biogr.  Uuiv.  j  Eaxbuyrac's  uotes  ou  PuHeudorf,  passim. 
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has  been  developed  by  him  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  parts  of  hia 
Ethics.  We  are  not  deceived  in  what  might  natu-  jj^^ 
rally  be  expected  from  the  unhesitating  adherence  s.vstem  of 
jf  Spinosa  to  a  rigorous  line  of  reasoning,  that  his  r-""**- 
ethical  scheme  would  offer  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  fun- 
damental pantheism  of  his  philosophy.  In  nature  itself,  ho 
maintains  as  before,  there  is  neither  perfection  nor  imper- 
fection, neither  good  nor  evil ;  but  these  are  modes  of  speak- 
ing, adopted  to  expi-ess  the  relations  of  things  as  they  appear 
to  our  minds.  Whatever  contains  more  positive  attributes 
cajjable  of  being  ajjprehended  by  us  than  another  contains,  is 
more  perfect  than  it.  Wliatever  we  know  to  be  useful  to 
ourselves,  that  is  good  ;  and  whatever  impedes  our  attainment 
of  good  is  evil.  IJy  this  utility,  S|)inosa  does  not  understand 
happiness,  if  by  that  is  meant  pleasurable  sensation,  but  the 
extension  of  our  mental  and  bodily  capacities.  The  passions 
restrain  and  overpower  tiiese  ca|)acities ;  and  coming  from 
without,  that  is,  from  the  body,  render  the  mind  a  less  power- 
ful agent  than  it  seems  to  be.  It  is  only,  we  may  remember, 
in  a  popular  sense,  and  subject  to  his  own  definitions,  that 
Spinosa  acknowledges  the  mind  to  be  an  agent  at  all :  it  is 
merely  so  in  so  far  as  its  causes  of  action  cannot  be  referred 
by  us  to  any  thing  external.  No  passion  can  be  restrained 
except  by  a  stronger  passion.  Hence  even  a  knowledge  of 
what  is  really  good  or  evil  for  us  can  of  itself  restrain  no  pas- 
sion, but  only  as  it  is  associated  with  a  perception  of  joy  and 
sorrow,  which  is  a  mode  of  passion.  This  perception  is  neces- 
sarily accompanied  by  desire  or  aversion ;  but  they  may  often 
be  so  weak  as  to  be  controlled  by  other  sentiments  of  the  same 
class  inspired  by  conflicting  passions.  This  is  the  cause  of 
the  weakness  and  inconstancy  of  many ;  and  he  alone  is  wise 
and  virtuous  who  steadily  pursues  what  is  useful  to  himself; 
that  is,  what  reason  points  out  as  the  best  means  of  preserving 
his  well-being  and  extending  his  capacities.  Nothing  is  abso- 
lutely good,  nothing  therefore  is  principally  sought  by  a  vir- 
tuous man,  but  knowledge,  not  of  things  external,  which  gives 
us  only  inadequate  ideas,  but  of  God.  Other  things  are  good 
or  evil  to  us  so  far  as  they  suit  our  nature  or  contradict  it ; 
and,  so  far  as  men  act  by  reason,  they  must  agree  in  seeking 
what  is  conformable  to  their  nature.  And  those  who  agree 
with  us  in  living  by  reason  are  themselves  of  all  things  most 
Buitablc  to  our  nature ;  so  that  the  society  of  such  men  is 
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mDSt  to  be  desired ;  and  to  enlarge  that  society  by  rendering 
men  virtuous,  and  by  promoting  their  advantage  when  they 
are  so,  is  most  useful  to  ourselves.  For  the  good  of  such  as 
pursue  virtue  may  be  enjoyed  by  all,  and  does  not  obstruct 
our  own.  Whatever  conduces  to  the  common  society  of  man- 
kind, and  promotes  concord  among  them,  is  useful  to  all ;  and 
whatever  has  an  opposite  tendency  is  pernicious.  The  pas- 
sions are  sometimes  incapable  of  excess ;  but  of  this  the  oidy 
uistances  are  joy  and  cheei-fulness :  more  frequently  they  be- 
•ome  pernicious  by  being  indulged,  and  in  some  cases,  such  as 
latred,  can  never  be  useful.  We  should  therefore,  for  our 
own  sakes,  meet  the  hatred  and  malevolence  of  others  with 
love  and  liberality.  Spinosa  dwells  much  on  the  preference 
due  to  a  social  above  a  solitary  life,  to  cheerfulness  above 
austerity ;  and  alludes  frequently  to  the  current  theological 
ethics  with  censure. 

1^.  The  fourth  part  of  the  Ethics  is  entitled  On  Human 
Slavery,  meaning  the  subjugation  of  the  reason  to  the  pas- 
sions :  the  fifth,  On  Human  Liberty,  is  designed  to  show,  as 
had  been  partly  done  in  the  former,  how  the  mind  or  intel- 
lectual man  is  to  preserve  its  supremacy.  This  is  to  be 
effected,  not  by  the  extinction,  which  is  impossible,  but  the 
moderation,  of  the  passions ;  and  the  secret  of  doing  this, 
according  to  Spinosa,  is  to  contemplate  such  things  as  are 
naturally  associated  with  affections  of  no  great  violence.  We 
find,  that  when  we  look  at  things  simply  in  themselves,  and  not 
in  their  necessary  relations,  they  affect  us  more  powerfully : 
whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  we  shall  weaken  the  passion 
by  viewing  them  as  parts  of  a  necessary  series.  We  promote 
the  same  end  by  considering  the  object  of  the  passion  in  many 
different  relations,  and  in  general  by  enlarging  the  sphere  of 
our  knowledge  concerning  it.  Hence,  the  more  adequate  ideas 
we  attain  of  things  that  affect  us,  the  less  we  shall  be  over- 
come by  the  passion  they  excite.  But,  most  of  all,  it  should 
be  our  endeavor  to  refer  all  things  to  the  idea  of  God.  The 
more  we  undei-staud  ourselves  and  our  passions,  the  more  we 
ehall  love  God ;  for,  the  more  we  understand  any  thin<r,  the 
more  pleasure  we  have  in  contemplating  it ;  and  we  shall  asso- 
ciate the  idea  of  God  with  this  pleasurable  contemplation, 
which  is  the  essence  of  love.  The  love  of  God  should  be  the 
cliief  employment  of  the  mind.  But  God  has  no  passions  : 
therefore  he  who  desires  that  God  should  love  him,  desiivs  in 
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fact  that  he  should  cease  to  be  God.  And  the  more  we  beh'eve 
othera  to  be  united  in  the  same  love  of  God,  the  more  we  shall 
love  hira  ourselves. 

11.  The  great  aim  of  the  mind,  and  the  greatest  degree  of 
virtue,  is  the  knowledge  of  things  in  their  essence.  Tliis 
knowledge  is  the  perfection  of  human  nature ;  it  is  accom- 
panied with  the  greatest  joy  and  contentment ;  it  leads  to  a 
love  of  God,  intellectual,  not  imaginative,  eternal,  because  not 
springing  from  passions  that  perish  with  the  body,  being  itself 
a  portion  of  that  infinite  love  with  which  God  intellectually 
loves  himself.  In  this  love  towards  God  our  chief  felicity  con- 
sists, which  is  not  the  reward  of  virtue,  but  virtue  itself:  nor 
is  any  one  happy  because  he  has  overcome  the  passions  ;  but  it 
is  by  being  happy,  that  is,  by  enjoying  the  fulness  of  divine 
love,  that  he  has  become  cajjable  of  overcoming  them. 

12.  These  extraordinary  effusions  confirm  what  has  been 
hinted  in  another  place,  that  Spinosa,  in  the  midst  of  his  athe 
ism,  seemed  often  to  hover  over  the  regions  of  mystical  theo- 
logy. This  last  book  of  the  Ethics  speaks,  as  is  evident,  the 
very  language  of  Quietism.  In  Spinosa  himself  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  the  meaning :  his  sincerity  ought  not,  I  think,  to 
be  called  in  question ;  and  this  enthusiasm  may  be  set  down 
to  the  rapture  of  the  imagination  expatiating  in  the  enchant- 
ing wilderness  of  its  creation.  But  the  possibility  of  combining 
such  a  tone  of  contemplative  devotion  with  the  systematic 
denial  of  a  Supreme  Being,  in  any  personal  sense,  may  put  us 
on  our  guard  against  the  tendency  of  mysticism,  which  may 
again,  as  it  has  frequently,  degenerate  into  a  similar  chaos. 

13.  The  science  of  ethics,  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  seemed  to  be  cultivated  by  three 

very  divergent  schools,  —  by  that  of  the  theologians,  {i"™^'^ 
who  went  no  farther  tlian  revelation,  or  at  least  than  De  Legibm 
the  positive  law  of  God,  for  moral  distinctions  ;  by  ^  "'*' 
tliat  of  the  Platonic  philosophers,  who  souglit  them  in  eternal 
and  intrinsic  relations  ;  and  that  of  Hobbes  and  Spinosa,  who 
reduced  them  all  to  selfish  prudence.  A  fourth  theory,  which, 
in  some  of  its  modifications,  has  greatly  prevailed  in  the  last 
two  centuries,  may  be  referred  to  Richard  Cumberland,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Peterborough.  His  'famous  work,  De  Legi- 
bus  Naturos  Disquisitio  Philosophica,  was  published  in  1672. 
It  is  contained  in  nine  chapters,  besides  the  preface  or  pro- 
legomena. 
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14.  Cumberland  begins  by  mentioning  Grotius,  Seklen,  and 
Analysis  *^"^  ^^  ^^^'^  more  who  have  investigated  the  laws  of 
of  proiego-  nature  d  posteriori  ;  that  is,  by  the  testimony  of  au- 
mena.  thors  and  the  consent  of  nations.  But  as  some 
objections  may  be  started  against  this  mode  of  proof,  which, 
though  he  does  not  hold  them  to  be  vahd,  are  likely  to  have 
some  effect,  he  prefers  another  line  of  demonstration,  dedu- 
cing the  laws  of  nature,  as  effects,  from  their  real  causes  in  the 
constitution  of  nature  itself.  The  Platonic  theory  of  innate 
moral  ideas,  sufficient  to  establish  natural  law,  he  does  not 
admit.  "  For  myself  at  least  I  may  say,  that  I  have  not  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  this  law  by  so 
compendious  a  road."  He  deems  it,  therefore,  necessary  to 
begin  with  what  we  learn  by  daily  use  and  experience  ;  assum- 
ing nothing  but  the  physical  laws  of  motion  shown  by  mathe- 
maticians, and  the  derivation  of  all  their  operations  from  the 
will  of  a  First  Cause. 

lo.  By  diligent  observation  of  all  propositions  which  can  be 
justly  reckoned  general  moral  laws  of  nature,  he  finds  that 
they  may  be  reduced  to  one,  the  pursuit  of  the  common  good 
of  all  rational  agents,  which  tends  to  our  own  good  as  part  of 
the  whole;  as  its  opposite  tends  not  only  to  the  misery  of  the 
whole  system,  but  to  our  own.^  This  tendency,  he  takes  care 
to  tell  us,  though  he  uses  the  present  tense  (conducit),  has 
respect  to  the  most  remote  consequences,  and  is  so  understood 
by  liim.  The  means  which  serve  to  this  end,  the  general  good, 
may  be  treated  as  theorems  in  a  geometrical  method.^  Cum- 
berland, as  we  have  seen  in  Spinosa,  was  captivated  by  the 
apparent  security  of  this  road  to  truth. 

16.  This  scheme,  he  observes,  may  at  first  sight  want  the 
two  requisites  of  a  law,  a  legislator  and  a  sanction.  But  what- 
ever is  naturally  assented  to  by  our  minds  must  spring  from 
the  author  of  nature.  God  is  proved  to  be  the  author  of 
every  proposition  which  is  proved  to  be  true  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  nature,  which  has  him  for  its  author.^  Nor  is  a 
sanction  wanting  in  the  rewards,  that  is,  the  happiness  which 
attends  the  observance  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  in  the  oppo- 
site effects  of  its  neglect ;  and  in  a  lax  sense,  though  not  that 
of  the  jurists,  reward  as  well  as  punishment  may  be  included  in 
the  word  "sanction."''     But  benevolence,  that  is,  love  and  de- 

>  Prolegomena,  sect.  9.  *  Sect.  13. 
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Eire  of  good  towards  all  rational  beings,  includes  piety  towards 
God,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  as  well  as  Inimaniry.*  Cumbei 
land  altogether  abstains  from  arguments  founded  on  revelation, 
and  is  perhaps  the  first  writer  on  natural  law  who  has  done  so  ; 
for  they  may  even  be  found  in  Hobbes.  And  I  think  that  he 
may  be  reckoned  the  founder  of  what  is  awkwai'dly  and  invidi- 
ously called  tlie  utilitarian  school ;  for,  though  similar  expres- 
sions about  the  common  good  may  sometimes  be  found  in  the 
ancients,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  basis  of  any 
ethical  system. 

17.  This  common  good,  not  any  minute  particle  of  it,  as  the 
benefit  of  a  single  man,  is  the  great  end  of  the  legislator  and 
of  liim  who  obeys  his  will.  And  such  human  actions  as  by 
their  natural  tendency  promote  the  common  good  may  be 
called  naturally  good,  more  than  those  which  tend  only  to  the 
good  of  any  one  man,  by  how  much  the  whole  is  greater  than 
this  small  part.  And  whatever  is  directed  in  tlie  shortest  way 
to  this  end  may  be  called  right,  as  a  right  line  is  the  shortest 
of  all.  And  as  the  wliole  system  of  the  universe,  when  all 
things  are  arranged  so  as  to  produce  happiness,  is  beautiful, 
being  aptly  disposed  to  its  end,  which  is  the  definition  of 
beauty;  so  particular  actions  contributing  to  this  general  har- 
mony may  be  called  beautiful  and  becoming.- 

18.  Cumberland  acutely  remarks,  in  answer  to  the  objec- 
tion to  the  practice  of  virtue  from  the  evils  whicli  fall  on 
good  men,  and  the  success  of  the  Avickcd,  that  no  good  or  evil 
is  to  be  considered,  in  this  point  of  view,  which  arises  fi'om 
mere  necessity,  or  external  causes,  and  not  from  our  virtue 
or  vice  itself.  He  then  shows,  that  a  regard  for  piety  and 
peace,  for  mutual  intercourse,  and  civil  and  domestic  polity, 
tends  to  the  -  happiness  of  every  one  ;  and,  in  reckoning  the 
good  consequences  of  virtuous  behavior,  we  are  not  only  to 
estimate  the  pleasure  intimately  connected  with  it,  which  the 
love  of  God  and  of  good  men  produces,  but  the  contingent 
benefits  we  obtain  by  civil  society,  which  we  promote  by  such 
conduct.^  And  we  see  that  in  all  nations  tliere  is  some  regard 
to  good  faith  and  the  distribution  of  property,  some  respect  to 
the  obligation  of  oaths,  some  attachments  to  relations  and 
friends.  All  men,  therefore,  acknowledge,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  perform,  those  things  whicli  really  tend  to  the  common 
good.     And  though  crime  and  violence  sometimes  prevail,  yet 

»  Prolegomena,  sect.  15  "  Sect.  10.  »  Sect.  20. 
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these  are  like  diseases  in  the  body,  which  it  shakes  off:  or  if, 
like  them,  tliey  prove  sometimes  mortal  to  a  single  commu- 
nity, yet  human  society  is  immortal,  and  the  con-crvative 
principles  of  common  good  have  in  the  end  far  more  efficacy 
than  those  which  dissolve  and  destroy  states. 

19.  We  may  reckon  the  happiness  consequent  on  virtue  as 
ji  true  sanction  of  natural  law  annexed  to  it  by  its  author, 
and  thus  fulfilling  the  necessary  conditions  of  its  definition. 
And  thougli  some  have  laid  less  stress  on  these  sanctions, 
and  deemed  viitue  its  own  reward,  and  gratitude  to  God  and 
man  its  best  motive,  yet  the  consent  of  nations  and  common 
experience  show  us,  that  the  observance  of  the  first  end,  which 
is  tlie  common  good,  will  not  be  maintained  without  remu- 
neration or  the  penal  consequences. 

20.  By  this  single  principle  of  common  good,  we  simphfy 
the  method  of  natural  law,  and  arrange  its  secondary  pre- 
cepts in  such  subordination  as  best  conduces  to  the  general 
end.  Hence  moral  rules  give  way  in  particular  cases,  when 
they  come  in  collision  with  others  of  more  extensive  impor- 
tance. For  all  ideas  of  right  or  virtue  imply  a  relation  to 
the  system  and  nature  of  all  rational  beings.  And  the  princi- 
ples thus  deduced  as  to  moral  conduct  are  generally  applicable 
to  political  societies,  which,  in  their  two  leading  institutions, 
—  the  division  of  property  and  the  coercive  power  of  the 
magistrate,  —  follow  the  steps  of  natural  law,  and  adopt 
these  rules  of  polity,  because  they  perceive  them  to  promote 
the  common  weal. 

21.  From  all  intermixture  of  scriptural  authoi'ity,  Cum- 
berland proposes  to  abstain,  building  only  on  reason  and 
experience ;  since  we  believe  the  Scriptures  to  proceed  from 
God,  because  they  illustrate  and  promote  the  law  of  nature. 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  Christian  writer  who  sought 
to  establish  systematically  the  principles  of  moral  right  inde- 
pendently of  revelation.  They  are,  indeed,  taken  for  granted 
by  many,  especially  those  who  adopted  the  Platonic  language  ; 
or  the  schoolmen  may  have  demonstrated  them  by  arguments 
derived  from  reason,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  without  some  collate- 
ral reference  to  theological  authority.  In  this  respect,  thei-e- 
fore,  Cumberland  may  be  deemed  to  make  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  ethical  philosophy;  thougli  Puffendorf,  whose  work 
was  pubUshed  the  same  year,  may  have  nearly  equal  claims 
lo  it.     If  we  compare  the  Treatise  on  the  Laws  of  Naturo 
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with  the  Ductor  Dubitantium  of  Taylor,  written  a  very  few 
years  before,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  a  new  world  of  moral 
reasoning.  The  schoolmen  and  fathers,  the  canonists  and 
casuists,  have  vanished  like  ghosts  at  the  first  daylight : 
the  continual  appeal  is  to  experience,  and  never  to  authority  ; 
or,  if  authority  can  be  said  to  appear  at  all  in  the  pages  of 
Cumberland,  it  is  tliat  of  tlie  great  apostles  of  experimental 
philosophy,  —  Descartes  or  Huygens,  or  Harvey  or  AVillis,  His 
mind,  liberal  and  comprehensive  as  well  as  acute,  had  been 
foi'cibly  impressed  with  the  discoveries  of  his  own  age,  both 
in  mathematical  science  and  in  wliat  is  now  more  strictly 
called  physiology.  From  this  armory  he  cliose  his  weapons, 
and  employed  them,  in  some  instances,  with  great  sagacity  and 
depth  of  thought.  From  the  brilliant  success  also  of  the 
modern  analysis,  as  well  as  from  the  natural  prejudice  in 
favor  of  a  mathematical  method,  which  arises  from  the  ac- 
knowledged superiority  of  that  science  in  the  determination 
of  its  proper  truths,  he  was  led  to  expect  more  from  the  use 
of  similar  processes  in  moral  I'casoning  than  we  have  found 
justified  by  experience.  And  this  analogy  had  probably  some 
effect  on  one  of  the  chief  errors  of  his  ethical  system,  —  the 
reduction,  at  least  in  theory,  of  the  morality  of  actions  to 
definite  calculation. 

22.  The  prolegomena  or  preface  to  Cumberland's  treatise 
contains  that  statement  of  his  system  with  which  ^.^  ^j^^ 
we  have  been  hithei-to  concerned,  and  which  the  expanded 
whole  volume  does  but  expand.  His  manner  of  »"«'^'U''i«' 
reasoning  is  diffuse,  abounding  in  repetitions,  and  often  excur- 
sive :  we  cannot  avoid  perceiving  that  he  labors  long  on  pro- 
I)Ositions  which  no  adversary  would  dispute,  or  on  which  the 
dispute  could  be  little  else  than  one  of  verbal  definition. 
This,  however,  is  almost  the  universal  fliiling  of  preceding 
philosophers,  and  was  only  put  an  end  to,  if  it  can  be  said 
yet  to  have  ceased,  by  the  sharper  logic  of  controversy  which 
a  more  general  regard  to  metaphysical  inquiries,  and  a  juster 
sense  of  the  value  of  words,  brought  into  use. 

23.  The  question  between  Cumberland  and  his  adversaries, 
that  is,  the  school  of  Hobbes,  is  stated  to  be,  whether  certain 
propositions  of  immutable  truth,  directing  the  voluntary  ac- 
tions of  men  in  choosing  good  and  avoiding  evil,  and  impos- 
ing an  obligation  upon  tliem,  independently  of  civil  laws,  are 
necessarily  suggested  to  the  mind  by  the  nature  of  things  and 
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by  that  of  mankind.  And  the  affirmative  of  this  question  he 
undei-takes  to  prove  from  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
both :  fi'om  which  many  particular  rules  might  be  deduced, 
but  above  all  that  which  comprehends  all  the  rest,  and 
is  the  basis  of  his  theory ;  namely,  that  the  greatest  possi- 
ble benevolence  (not  a  mere  languid  desire,  but  an  energetic 
principle)  of  every  rational  agent  towards  all  the  rest  consti- 
tutes the  happiest  condition  of  each  and  of  all,  so  far  a," 
depends  on  their  own  power,  and  is  necessarily  required  i'oi 
their  greatest  happiness ;  whence  the  common  good  is  the 
BU]U"eme  law.  That  God  is  the  author  of  this  law  a})pears 
evident  from  his  being  the  author  of  all  nature  and  of  all 
the  physical  laws  according  to  which  impressions  ai'e  made  on 
our  minds. 

24.  It  is  easy  to  observe  by  daily  experience,  that  we  have 
the  power  of  doing  good  to  others,  and  that  no  men  are  so 
happy  or  so  secure  as  they  wlio  most  exert  this.  And  this 
may  be  proved  synthetically  and  in  that  more  rigorous  method 
which  he  affects,  though  it  now  and  then  leads  the  i-eader  away 
from  the  sijujilest  ai-gument,  by  considering  our  own  faculties 
of  speech  and  language,  the  cajyacities  of  the  hand  and  coun- 
tenance, the  skill  we  possess  iu  sciences,  and  in  useful  arts ; 
all  of  which  conduce  to  the  social  life  of  mankind  and  to  their 
mutual  co-operation  and  benefit.  Whatever  preserves  and 
perfects  the  nature  of  any  thing,  —  that  is  to  be  called  good  ; 
and  the  opposite,  evil :  so  that  Hobbes  has  crudely  asserted 
good  to  respect  only  the  agent  desiring  it,  and  consequently 
to  be  variable.  In  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dispute  is 
chiefly  verbal. 

25.  Two  corollaries  of  great  importance  in  the  theory  of 
ethics  spring  from  a  consideration  of  our  physical  powers. 
The  first  is,  that,  inasmuch  as  they  are  limited  by  their 
nature,  we  should  never  seek  to  transgress  their  bounds, 
but  distinguish,  as  the  Stoics  did,  things  within  our  reach, 
ri  tip'  r/fjiv,  from  those  beyond  it,  tu  ovk  f^'  t^/jIv,  thus  relieving  our 
minds  from  anxious  passions,  and  turning  them  to  the  prudent 
use  of  the  means  assigned  to  us.  The  other  is  one  which 
ajjplies  more  closely  to  his  general  principle  of  morals;  that, 
as  all  we  can  do  in  respect  of  others,  and  all  the  enjoyment 
we  or  tliey  can  have  of  particular  tilings,  is  limited  to  certain 
persons,  as  well  as  by  space  and  time,  we  perceive  the  neces- 
6ity  of  distribution,  both  as  to  things,  from  which  spring  the 
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riglits  of  propeiij,  and  as  to  persons,  by  which  our  benevo- 
lence, though  a  general  rule  in  itself,  is  practically  directed 
towards  individuals.  For  the  conservation  of  an  aggregate 
whole  is  the  same  as  that  of  its  divided  parts,  that  is,  of 
single  persons,  which  requires  a  distributive  exercise  of  tlie 
powers  of  each.  Hence  property  and  dominion,  or  meum  and 
tuitm,  in  the  most  general  sense,  are  consequences  from  the 
general  law  of  nature.  Without  a  support  from  that  law, 
according  to  Cumberland,  without  a  positive  tendency  to  the 
good  of  all  rational  agents,  we  should  have  no  right  even  to 
things  necessary  for  our  preservation  ;  nor  have  we  that  right, 
if  a  greater  evil  would  be  incurred  by  our  preservation  than 
by  our  destruction.  It  may  be  added,  as  a  more  universal 
reflection,  tliat,  as  all  which  we  see  in  nature  is  so  framed  as 
to  persevere  in  its  appointed  state,  and  as  the  human  body  is 
endowed  with  the  power  of  throwing  off  whatever  is  noxious 
and  threatens  the  integrity  of  its  condition,  we  may  judge 
from  this  that  the  conservation  of  mankind  in  its  best  state 
must  be  the  design  of  nature,  and  that  their  own  voluntary 
actions  conducing  to  that  end  must  be  such  as  the  Author  of 
nature  commands  and  approves. 

2G.  Cumberland  next  endeavors,  by  an  enlarged  analysis  of 
the  mental  and  bodily  structure  of  mankind,  to  evince  their 
aptitude  for  the  social  virtues,  that  is,  for  the  general  benevo- 
lence which  is  the  pi'imary  law  of  nature.  We  have  the 
power  of  knowing  these  by  our  rational  faculty,  which  is 
the  judge  of  right  and  wrong,  that  is,  of  what  is  conformable 
to  the  great  law ;  and  by  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind,  as 
well  as  by  the  use  of  language,  we  generalize  and  reduce 
to  propositions  the  determinations  of  reason.  We  have  also 
the  power  of  comparison,  and  of  perceiving  analogies,  by 
means  of  which  we  estimate  degrees  of  good.  And,  if  we  are 
careful  to  guard  against  deciding  without  clear  and  adequate 
apprehensions  of  things,  our  reason  will  not  mislead  us.  The 
observance  of  something  like  this  general  law  of  nature  by 
inferior  animals,  which  rarely,  as  Cumberland  supposes,  attack 
tliose  of  the  same  species,  and  in  certain  instances  live  together, 
as  if  by  a  compact  for  mutual  aid ;  the  peculiar  contrivances 
in  the  human  body  which  seem  designed  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  society ;  the  possession  of  speech,  the  pathognomic 
countenance,  the  efficiency  of  the  hand,  a  longevity  beyond 
the  lower  animals,  the  duration  of  the  sexual  appetite  through- 
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out  the  year,  with  several  other  arguments  derived  from  ana- 
tomy,— are  urged  throughout  this  chapter  against  the  unsocial 
theory  of  Hobbes. 

27.  Natural  good  is  defined  by  Cumberland  with  more  lati- 
tude than  has  been  used  by  Paley  and  by  those  of  a  later 
school,  who  confine  it  to  happiness  or  pleasurable  perception. 
Whatever  conduces  to  the  preservation  of  an  intelligent  being, 
or  to  the  perfection  of  his  powers,  he  accounts  to  be  good, 
without  regard  to  enjoyment.  And  for  this  he  appeals  to  ex- 
perience ;  since  we  desire  existence,  as  well  as  the  extension 
of  our  powers  of  action,  for  their  own  sakes.  It  is  of  great 
importance  to  acquire  a  clear  notion  of  what  is  truly  good, 
that  is,  of  what  serves  most  to  the  happiness  and  perfection 
of  every  one ;  since  all  the  secondary  laws  of  nature,  that  is, 
the  rules  of  particular  virtues,  derive  their  authority  from  this 
effect.  These  rules  may  be  compared  one  with  another  as  to 
the  probability  as  well  as  the  value  of  their  effects  upon  the 
general  good ;  and  he  anticipates  greater  advantage  from 
the  employment  of  mathematical  reasoning  and  even  analytical 
forms  in  moral  philosophy  than  tlie  different  nature  of  the 
subjects  would  justify,  even  if  the  fundamental  principle  of 
converting  the  theory  of  ethics  into  calculation  could  be 
allowed.^ 

28.  A  law  of  nature,  meaning  one  subordinate  to  the  great 
principle  of  benevolence,  is  defined  by  Cumberland  to  be  a 
j)roposition  manifested  by  the  nature  of  things  to  the  mind 
according  to  the  will  of  the  First  Cause,  and  pointing  out  an 
action  tending  to  the  good  of  rational  beings,  from  the  per- 
formance of  which  an  adequate  reward,  or  from  the  neglect 
of  which  a  punishment,  will  ensue  by  the  nature  of  such 
rational  beings.  Every  part  of  this  definition  he  proves 
with  exceeding  prolixity  in  the  longest  chapter,  namely,  the 
fifth,  of  his  treatise  ;  but  we  have  already  seen  the  foundations 
of  his  theory  upon  which  it  rests.  It  will  be  evident  to  the 
reader  of  this  chapter,  that  both  Butler  and  Paley  have  been 
laigely  indebted  to  Cumberland.^  Natural  obligation  he  de- 
fines thus :  No  other  necessity  detennines  the  will  to  act  than 

1  "Ea  quippe  tota  (disciplina  niorum)  ges.    By  rationibus  we  must  understand 

versatur  in  aestiniandis  rationibus  viiium  ratios;   which  brings  out  the  calculating 

liumanarum  ad  commune  bonum  eutium  theory  in  the  strongest  light, 

rationalium    quicquam   facientium,   quae  ^  A  great  part  of  the  second  and  third 

quidem  variant  in  omui  casuum  possibi-  chapters  of  Butler's  Analogy  will  be  found 

lium  varietate."  —  Cap.   ii.  sect.  9.    The  in  Cumberland.    See  cap.  v.  sect.  22. 
eauie  is  laid  down  in  several  other  passa- 
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tlijit  of  avoiding  evil  and  of  seeking  good,  so  far  as  appears 
to  be  in  our  power.*  Moral  obligation  is  more  limited,  and 
is  differently  delincd.^  But  the  main  point,  as  lie  justly 
observes,  of  the  controversy  is  the  connection  between  the 
tendency  of  each  man's  actions,  taking  them  collectively 
through  his  life,  to  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  that  to  his  own 
gi'eatest  happiness  and  perfection.  This  he  undertakes  to 
show,  premising  that  it  is  two-fold ;  consisting  immediately 
in  the  pleasure  attached  to  virtue,  and  ultimately  in  the 
rewards  which  it  obtains  from  God  and  from  man.  God,  as  a 
rational  being,  cannot  be  supposed  to  act  without  an  end,  or  to 
have  a  greater  end  than  the  general  good ;  that  is,  the  happi- 
ness and  perfection  of  his  creatures.^  And  his  will  may  not 
only  be  shown  d  priori,  by  the  consideration  of  his  essence 
and  attributes,  but  by  the  effects  of  virtue  and  vice  in  the 
order  of  nature  which  he  has  established.  The  rewards 
and  punishments  which  follow  at  the  hands  of  men  are  equally 
obvious ;  and  whether  we  regard  men  as  God's  instruments, 
or  as  voluntary  agents,  demonstrate  that  virtue  is  the  highest 
prudence.  These  arguments  are  urged  rather  tediously,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  encounter  all  the  difficulties  which 
it  is  desirable  to  overcome. 

29.  Two  objections  might  be  alleged  against  this  kind  of 
proof:  that  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  moral  actions  are 
too  uncertain  to  be  accounted  clear  proofs  of  the  will  of  God, 
and  consequently  of  their  natural  obligation  ;  and  that,  by  lay- 
ing so  much  stress  upon  them,  we  make  private  happiness  the 
measure  of  good.  These  he  endeavors  to  repel.  The  contin- 
gency of  a  future  consequence  has  a  determinate  value,  which, 
if  it  more  than  compensates,  for  good  or  evil,  the  evil  or  good 
of  a  present  acuon,  ought  to  be  deemed  a  proof  given  by  (he 
Author  of  nature,  that  reward  or  punishment  are  annexed  to 
;he  action,  as  much  as  if  they  were  its  necessary  coiise- 
juences.*  This  argument,  perha])S  so])histical,  is  an  instance 
if  the  calculating  method  affected  by  Cumberland,  and  which 
ne  may  presume,  from  the  then  recent  application  of  analysis 
o  probability,  he  was  the  first  to  ado[)t  on  such  an  occasion. 
Paley  is  sometimes  fond  of  a  similar  process.  But,  after  these 
mathematical  reasonings,  he  dwells,  as  before,  on  the  bene- 

*  "Non  alia  necessitas  Toluntatem  ad    bonumque  quatenus  nolis  apparet  pro- 
agendum    determiuat,    quam   nialvim   in    sequendi."  —  Cap.  T.  sect.  7. 
quantum  tale  esse  nobis  constat  fugieudi,        ^  Sect.  27.        ^  Sect.  19.        *  Sect.  87* 

VOL,.   IV.  11 
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ficial  effects  of  virtue,  and  concludes  that  many  of  them  are 
BO  uniform  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  the  Cre- 
ator. Against  the  charge  of  postponing  the  public  good  to 
that  of  the  agent,  he  protests  that  it  is  wholly  contrary  to  his 
principle,  which  permits  no  one  to  preserve  his  life,  or  what 
is  necessary  for  it,  at  the  expense  of  a  greater  good  to  the 
whole.'  But  his  explication  of  the  question  ends  in  repeating, 
that  no  single  man's  greatest  felicity  can  by  the  nature  of 
things  be  inconsistent  with  that  of  all ;  and  that  every  such 
hypothesis  is  to  be  rejected  as  an  impossible  condition  of  the 
problem.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  Cumberland  uses  always 
the  same  language  on  the  question,  whether  private  happiness 
is  the  final  motive  of  action,  which  in  this  part  of  the  chapter 
he  wholly  denies. 

30.  From  the  establishment  of  this  primary  law  of  univer- 
sal benevolence,  Cumberland  next  deduces  the  chief  secondary 
principles,  which  are  commonly  called  the  moral  virtues. 
And  among  these  he  gives  the  first  place  to  justice,  which  he 
seems  to  consider,  by  too  lax  an  use  of  terms  or  too  imperfect 
an  analogy,  as  comprehending  the  social  duties  of  liberality, 
courtesy,  and  domestic  affection.  The  riglit  of  property, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  justice,  he  rests  entirely  on  its 
necessity  for  the  common  good  :  whatever  is  reqiiired  for  that 
prime  end  of  morsil  action  being  itself  obligatory  on  moral 
agents,  they  are  bound  to  establish  and  to  maintain  separate 
rights.  And  all  right  so  wholly  depends  on  this  instrumen- 
tality to  good,  that  the  rightful  sovereignty  of  God  over  his 
creatures  is  not  founded  on  that  relation  which  he  bears  to 
them  as  their  Maker,  much  less  on  his  mere  power,  but  on  his 
wisdom  and  goodness,  through  which  his  omnipotence  works 
only  for  their  happiness.  But  this  happiness  can  only  be 
attained  by  means  of  an  absolute  right  over  them  in  their 
Maker,  which  is  therefore  to  be  reckoned  a  natural  law. 

31.  The  good  of  all  rational  beings  is  a  complex  whole, 
being  nothing  but  the  aggi-egate  of  good  enjoyed  by  each. 
We  can  only  act  in  our  proper  spheres,  laboring  to  do  good. 
But  this  labor  will  be  fruitless,  or  rather  mischievous,  if  we 
do  not  keep  in  mind  the  higher  gradations  which  terminate  in 

1  "  Sua  cujusque  folicitas  est  pars  valde  rationem  quam  habet  unus  homo  ad  ag- 

exigua  finis  illius,  quern  vir  vere  ratio-  gregatum  ex  omnibus  rationalibus,   quae 

nalis  prosequitur,  et  ad  totuni  finem,  sci-  minor  est  quam  habet   unica  h.re«iula  ad 

licet  commune  bonum,  cui  a  natura  seu  molem  umveri<i  oorparv  '  •    S"ct.  S3  and 

a  Deo  iaterte^tur,  cam  tautum    habet  sect.  '2ii 
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universal  benevolence.  No  man  must  seek  his  own  advantage 
otherwise  than  that  of  his  family  permits ;  or  provide  for  his 
family  to  the  detriment  of  his  country ;  or  promote  the  good 
of  his  country  at  the  expense  of  mankind ;  or  serve  mankind, 
if  it  were  possible,  without  regard  to  the  majesty  of  God.^  It 
is  indeed  sufficient  that  the  mind  should  acknowledge  and 
recollect  this  principle  of  conduct,  without  having  it  present 
on  every  single  occasion.  But,  where  moral  difficulties  arise, 
Cumberland  contends  that  the  general  good  is  the  only  mea- 
sure by  wdiich  we  are  to  determine  the  lawfulness  of  actions, 
or  the  preference  due  to  one  above  another. 

32.  In  conclusion  he  passes  to  political  authority,  deriving 
it  from  the  same  principle,  and  comments  with  severity  and 
success,  though  in  the  verbose  style  usual  to  him,  on  tlie  sys- 
tem of  Hobbes.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  he 
not  only  peremptorily  declares  the  irresponsibility  of  the  su- 
preme magistrate  in  all  cases,  but  seems  to  give  him  a  more 
arbitrary  latitude  in  the  choice  of  measures,  so  long  as  he  does 
not  violate  the  chief  negative  precepts  of  the  Decalogue,  than 
is  consistent  with  his  own  fundamental  rule  of  always  seeking 
the  greatest  good.  He  endeavors  to  tlu-ow  upon  llobbes,  as 
was  not  uncommon  with  the  hitter's  theological  opponents,  the 
imputation  of  encouraging  rebellion  while  he  seemed  to  sup- 
port absolute  power;  and  observes  with  full  as  much  truth, 
that,  if  kings  are  bound  by  no  natural  law,  the  reason  for  their 
institution,  namely,  the  security  of  mankind,  assigned  by  the 
author  of  the  Leviathan,  falls  to  the  ground. 

33.  I  have  gone  rather  at  length  into  a  kind  of  analysis  of 
this  treatise  because  it  is  now  very  little  read,  and 

yet  was  of  great  importance  in  the  annals  of  ethical  cuulber-  °^ 
philosophy.  It  was,  if  not  a  text-book  in  either  of  '•'^"'i's  "'»- 
our  universities,  concerning  which  I  am  not  confi- 
dent, tlie  basis  of  the  system  therein  taught,  and  of  the  books 
which  have  had  most  infiuence  in  this  country.  Hutcheson, 
Law,  Paley,  Priestley,  Bentham,  belong,  no  doubt  some  of 
them  unconsciously,  to  the  school  founded  by  Cumberland. 
Hutcheson  adopted  the  principle  of  general  benevolence  as  the 
standard  of  virtue ;  but,  by  limiting  the  definition  of  good  to 
happiness  alone,  he  simplified  the  scheme  of  Cumberland,  who 
had  included  conservation  and  enlargement  of  capacity  in  its 
definition.     He  rejected  also  what  encumbers  the  whole  sys- 

*  Cap.  Tiii.  sect.  14, 15. 
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tern  of  his  predecessor,  —  the  including  the  Supreme  Being 
among  those  rational  agents  whose  good  we  are  bound  to  pro- 
mote. The  schoolmen,  as  well  as  those  whom  they  followed, 
deeming  it  necessary  to  predicate  metaphysical  infinity  of  all 
the  divine  attributes,  reckoned  unalterable  beatitude  in  the 
number.  Upon  such  a  subject  no  wise  man  would  like  to  dog- 
matize. The  difficulties  on  both  sides  are  very  great,  and 
perhaps  among  the  most  intricate  to  which  the  momentoua 
problem  concerning  the  cause  of  evil  has  given  rise.  Cum- 
berland, whose  mind  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  framed 
to  wrestle  with  mysteries,  evades,  in  his  lax  verbosity,  what 
might  perplex  his  readers. 

34.  In  establishing  the  will  of  a  supreme  lawgiver  as 
essential  to  the  law  of  nature,  he  is  followed  by  the  bishop  of 
Carlisle  and  Paley,  as  well  as  by  the  majority  of  English 
moralists  in  the  eighteenth  century.  But  while  Paley  deems 
the  recognition  of  a  future  state  so  essential,  that  he  even 
includes  in  the  definition  of  virtue  that  it  is  performed  "  for 
the  sake  of  everlasting  happiness,"  Cumberland  not  only 
omits  this  erroneous  and  almost  paradoxical  condition,  but 
very  slightly  alludes  to  another  life,  though  he  thinks  it  proba- 
ble from  the  stings  of  conscience  and  on  other  grounds  ;  resting 
the  whole  argument  on  tlie  eeilain  consequences  of  virtue  and 
vice  in  the  present,  but  guardhig  justly  against  the  supposition 
that  any  difference  of  happiness  in  moral  agents  can  atfect  the 
immediat6  question  except  such  as  is  the  mere  result  of  their 
own  behavior.  If  any  one  had  urged,  like  Paley,  that,  unless 
we  take  a  future  state  into  consideration,  the  result  of  calculat- 
ing our  own  advantage  will  either  not  always  be  in  favor  of 
virtue,  or,  in  consequence  of  the  violence  of  passion,  will  not 
always  seem  so,  Cumberland  would  probably  have  denied  the 
former  altei-native,  and  replied  to  the  other,  that  we  can  only 
prove  the  truth  of  our  theorems  in  moral  philosophy,  and 
cannot  compel  men  to  adopt  them. 

35.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  whose  notice  of  Cumberland  is 
rather  too  superficial,  and  hardly  recognizes  his  influence  on 
philosophy,  observes  that  "  the  forms  of  scholastic  argument 
serve  more  to  encumber  his  style  than  to  insure  his  exact- 
ness." ^  There  is  not,  however,  much  of  scholastic  form  in  the 
treatise  on  the  Laws  of  Nature ;  and  this  is  expressly  dis- 
claimed in  the  preface.     But  he  has,  as  we  have  intimated,  a 

I  Dissertation  on  Ethical  Philosophy,  p.  48. 
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great  deal  too  much  of  a  mathomatit'al  line  of  argument  which 
never  illustrates  his  meaning,  and  has  sometimes  misled  his 
judgment.  We  owe  probably  to  his  fondness  for  this  specious 
ilhisiou,  I  mean  the  application  of  reasonings  upon  quantity  to 
moral  subjects,  the  dangerous  sophism,  that  a  direct  calcula 
tion  of  the  highest  good,  and  that  not  relati\'ely  to  particulars, 
but  to  all  rational  beings,  is  the  measure  of  virtuous  actions, 
the  test  by  which  we  are  to  try  our  own  conduct  and  that  of 
othei*s.  And  the  intervention  of  general  rules,  by  which 
I'aley  endeavored  to  dilute  and  render  palatable  this  calculat- 
ing scheme  of  utility,  seems  no  more  to  have  occurred  to 
Cumberland  than  it  was  adopted  by  Bentham. 

36.  Thus,  as  Taylor's  Ductor  Dubitantium  is  nearly  the  last 
of  a  declining  school,  Cumberland's  Law  of  Nature  may  be 
justly  considered  as  the  herald,  especially  in  England,  of  a  new 
ethical  philosophy,  of  which  the  main  characteristics  were, 
first,  that  it  stood  comjdete  in  itself  without  the  aid  of  revela- 
tion ;  secondly,  that  it  appealed  to  no  autliority  of  earlier 
writers  whatever,  though  it  s6metimes  used  them  in  illustra- 
tion ;  thirdly,  that  it  availed  itself  of  observation  and  experi- 
ence, alleging  them  generally,  but  abstaining  from  particular 
instances  of  either,  and  making,  above  all,  no  display  of  erudi- 
tion ;  and,  fourthly,  that  it  entered  very  little  upon  casuistry, 
leaving  the  application  of  principles  to  the  reader. 

37.  In  the  same  year,  1G72,  a  work  still   more  generally 
distinguished   than    that   of   Cumberland  was  pub- 
lished at  Lund,  in  Sweden,  by  Samuel  PufFendorf,  a  uiv,-  of 
Saxon  by  birth,  who  filled  the  chair  of  moral  nhilo-  ^>tvre  and 
Sophy    in    that   recently-tounded    university.       Ihis 

large  treatise,  On  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  in  eight 
books,  was  abridged  by  the  author,  but  not  without  some 
variations,  in  one  perhaps  more  useful.  On  the  Duties  of  a 
Man  and  a  Citizen.  Both  have  been  translated  into  French 
and  English :  both  were  long  studied  in  the  foreign  universi- 
ties, and  even  in  our  own.  PufFendorf  has  been  perhaps,  in 
moral  philosophy,  of  greater  authonty  than  Grotius,  with 
whbm  he  is  frequently  named  in  conjunction  ;  but  this  is  not 
the  case  in  international  jurisprudence. 

38.  PufFendorf,  after  a  very  difFuse  and  technical  chapter 
on  moral  beings,  or  modes,  proceeds  to  assert  a  de-  An.iivsisof 
monstrative   certainty  in  moral  science,  but  seems  '•"•■'  ^^o^k- 
not  to  maintain  an  inherent  right  and  wronjr  in  actions  ante- 
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cedent  to  all  law  ;  referring  the  rule  of  morality  altogether  to 
the  divine  appointment.  He  ends,  however,  by  admitting  that 
man's  constitution  being  what  it  is,  God  could  not  without 
inconsistency  have  given  him  any  other  law  than  that  under 
which  he  lives.^  We  discern  good  from  evil  by  the  understand- 
ing, which  judgment,  when  exercised  on  our  own  actions,  is 
called  conscience ;  but  he  strongly  protests  against  any  such 
juiisdiction  of  conscience,  independent  of  reason  and  know- 
ledge, as  some  have  asserted.  This  notion  "  was  first  intro- 
duced by  the  schoolmen,  and  has  been  maintained  in  these 
latter  ages  by  the  crafty  casuists  for  the  better  secunng  of 
men's  minds  and  fortunes  to  their  own  fortune  and  advan- 
tage." ^  Puffendorf  was  a  good  deal  imbued  with  the  Luthe- 
ran bigotry  which  did  no  justice  to  any  religion  but  its  own. 

39.  Law  alone  creates  obligation :  no  one  can  be  obliged 
except  towards  a  superior.  But,  to  compel  and  to  oblige  being 
different  things,  it  is  required  for  this  latter  that  we  should 
have  received  some  great  good  at  the  hands  of  a  superior, 
or  have  voluntarily  submitted  to  his  will.  This  seems  to 
involve  an  antecedent  moral  right,  wliich  Puffendorf  s  general 
theory  denies.*  Barbeyrac,  his  able  and  watchful  commenta- 
tor, derives  obligation  from  our  natui'al  dependence  on  the 
supreme  authority  of  God,  Avho  can  punish  the  disobedient 
and  reward  others.  In  order  to  make  laws  obligatory,  it  is 
necessary,  according  to  Puffendorf,  thai  we  should  know  both 
the  law  and  the  lawgiver's  authority.  Actions  are  good  or 
evil,  as  they  conform  more  or  less  to  law.  And,  coming  to 
consider  the  peculiar  qualities  of  moral  actions,  he  introduces 
the  distinction  of  perfect  and  imperfect  rights,  objecting  to 
that  of  Grotius  and  tlie  Roman  lawyers,  expletive  and  distri- 
butive justice.*  This  first  book  of  Puffendorf  is  very  diffuse ; 
and  some  chapters  are  wholly  omitted  in  the  abridgment. 

4v>.  The  natural  state  of  man,  such  as  in  theory  we  may 
suj)pose,  is  one  in  wliich  he  was  never  placed,  "  thrown  into 
the  workl  at  a  venture,  and  then  left  entirely  to  himself  with 
no  larger  endowments  of  body  or  mind  than  such  as  we  now 
discover  in  men."  This,  however,  he  seems  to  think  physi- 
cally })ossible  to  have  been,  which  I  should  incline  to  question. 
Man,  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  subject  to  no  eartldy  superior ; 
but  we  must  not  infer  thence  that  he  is  incapable  of  law,  and 
has  a  right  to  every  thing  that  is  profitable  to  himself.  But 
1  C  2.  »  C.  3.  »  C.  6.  *  C.  7. 
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after  discussing  the  position  of  Hobbes,  that  a  state  of  nature 
is  a  state  of  war,  he  ends  by  admitting  that  the  desire  of 
peace  is  too  weak  and  uncertain  a  security  for  its  preservation 
among  mankind.^ 

41.  The  law  of  nature  he  derives  not  from  consent  of  na- 
tions, nor  from  personal  utility,  but  from  the  condition  of 
man.  It  is  discoverable  by  reason:  its  obligation  is  from 
God.  He  denies  that  it  is  founded  on  the  intrinsic  honesty 
or  turpitude  of  actions.  It  was  free  to  God  whether  he 
would  create  an  animal  to  whom  the  present  law  of  nature 
should  be  applicable.  But,  supposing  all  things  human  to 
remain  constant,  the  law  of  nature,  though  owing  its  instiru- 
tion  to  the  free  will  of  God,  remains  unalterable.  He  there- 
fore neither  agrees  wholly  with  those  who  deem  of  this  law 
as  of  one  arbitrary  and  mutable  at  God's  pleasure,  nor  with 
those  who  look  upon  it  as  an  image  of  his  essential  holiness 
and  justice.  For  he  doubts  whether  the  law  of  nature  is 
altogether  conformed  to  the  divine  attributes  as  to  a  type ; 
since  we  cannot  acquire  a  right  with  respect  to  God :  so  that 
his  justice  must  be  of  a  different  kind  from  ours.  Common 
consent,  again,  is  an  insufficient  basis  of  natural  law,  few  men 
having  searched  into  the  foundations  of  their  assent,  even  if 
we  could  find  a  more  general  consent  than  is  the  case.  And 
here  he  expatiates,  in  the  style  of  Montaigne's  school,  on  the 
variety  of  moral  opinions.-'  Puffendorf  next  attacks  those 
who  resolve  right  into  self-interest.  But  unfortunately  he 
only  proves  that  men  often  mistake  their  interest.  "  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  fancy  it  will  be  profitable  to  you  to  take 
away  either  by  fraud  or  violence  Avhat  another  man  has  ac- 
quired by  his  labor ;  since  others  have  not  only  the  power 
of  resisting  you,  but  of  taking  the  same  freedom  with  your 
goods  and  possessions."^  This  is  evidently  no  answer  to 
Ilobbes  or  Spinosa. 

42.  The  nature  of  man,  his  wants,  his  powers  of  doing  mis- 
chief to  others,  his  means  of  mutual  assistance,  show  that  he 
cannot  be  supported  in  things  necessary  and  convenient  to 
him  without  society,  so  that  others  may  promote  his  interests. 
Hence  sociableness  is  a  primary  law  of  nature;  and  all  actions 
tending  towai'ds  it  are  commanded,  as  the  opposite  are  for- 
bidden, by  that  law.  In  this  he  agrees  with  Grotius ;  and, 
after   he   had  become  acquainted  with   Cumberland's   work, 

»  Lib.  ii.  c.  2.  »  C.  8.  »  C.  3. 
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observes  thai  the  fundamental  law  of  that  writer,  to  live  for 
the  common  good  and  show  benevolence  towards  all  men,  does 
not  differ  from  his  own.  He  partly  explains,  and  partly 
answers,  tlie  theory  of  Hobbes.  From  Grotius  he  dissents  in 
denying  that  the  law  of  nature  would  be  binding  without 
religion,  but  does  not  think  the  soul's  immortality  essential  to 
it.'  The  best  division  of  natural  law  is  into  duties  towards 
ourselves  and  towards  others.  But  in  the  abridged  work,  the 
Duties  of  a  Man  and  a  Citizen,  he  adds  those  towards  God. 

43.  The  former  class  of  duties  he  illustrates  with  much 
prolixity  and  needless  quotation,'^  and  passes  to  the  right  of 
self-defence,  which  seems  to  be  the  debatable  frontier  between 
the  two  cliisses  of  obligation.  In  this  chapter,  Puffendorf  is 
free  from  the  extreme  scrupulousness  of  Grotius ;  yet  he 
differs  from  liim,  as  well  as  from  Barbeyrac  and  Locke,  in 
denying  the  riglit  of  attacking  the  aggressor,  where  a  stranger 
has  been  injured,  unless  where  we  are  bound  to  him  by 
promise.^ 

44.  All  persons,  as  is  evident,  are  bound  to  repair  wilful 
injury,  and  even  that  arising  from  their  neglect ;  but  not 
where  they  have  not  been  in  fault.*  Yet  the  civil  action 
ob  pauper i em,  for  casual  damage  by  a  beast  or  slave,  which 
Grotius  held  to  be  merely  of  positive  law,  and  which  our 
own  (in  the  only  applicable  case)  does  not  recognize, 
Puffendorf  thinks  grounded  on  natural  riglit.  He  considers 
sevei-al  questions  of  reparation,  chiefly  such  as  we  find  in 
Grotius.  From  these,  after  some  intermediate  disquisitions 
on  moral  duties,  he  comes  to  the  more  extensive  province  of 
casuistry,  —  the  obligation  of  promises.^  These,  for  the  most 
part,  give  perfect  rights  which  may  be  enforced,  though  this  is 
not  universal :  hence  promises  may  themselves  be  called 
impei-fect  or  perfect.  The  former,  or  nuda  pacta,  seem  to  be 
obligatory  rather  by  the  rules  of  veracity,  and  for  the  sake  of 
maintaining  confidence  among  men,  than  in  strict  justice ;  yet 
he  endeavors  to  refute  the  opinion  of  a  jurist,  who  held  nuda 
pacta  to  involve  no  obligation  beyond  a  compensation  for 
damage.  Free  consent  and  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject 
are  required  for  the  validity  of  a  promise  :  hence  drunkenness 
takes  away  its  obligation."  Whetlier  a  minor  is  bound  in  con- 
science, tliough  not  in  law,  has  been  disputed  ;  the  Romish 
casuists  all  denying  it,  unless  he  has  received  an  advantagft 

»  C.  3.  »  C.  4.  »  C.  5.  *  Lib.  iii.  c.  1.  b  c.  5.  «  C.  6. 
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La  Placfitte,  it  seems,  after  the  time  of  Puffendorf,  though  a 
very  rigid  moralist,  confines  the  obligiition  to  eases  where  the 
other  party  sustains  any  real  damage  by  the  non-peribrmance. 
Tiie  world,  in  some  instances  at  least,  would  exact  more 
than  the  sti-ictest  casuists.  Promises  were  invalidated,  though 
not  always  mutual  contracts,  by  error ;  and  fraud  in  the  other 
party  annuls  a  contract.  There  can  be  no  obligation,  Puft'en- 
dorf  maintains,  without  a  corresponding  right :  hence  fear 
arising  fi-om  the  fault  of  the  other  party  invalidates  a  promise. 
But  those  made  to  pirates  or  rebels,  not  being  extorted  by 
fear,  are  binding.  Vows  to  God  he  deems  not  binding,  unless 
accepted  by  him ;  but  he  thinks  that  we  may  presume  their 
acce})tance  when  they  serve  to  define  or  speciiy  an  indetermi- 
nate duty.^  Unlawful  promises  must  not  be  performed  by  the 
party  promising  to  commit  au  evil  act ;  and,  as  to  performance 
of  the  other  party's  promise,  he  differs  from  Grotius  in  think- 
ing it  not  binding.  Barbeyrae  concurs  with  Puffendorf,  but 
Paley  holds  the  contrary ;  and  the  common  sentiments  of 
maidvind  seem  to  be  on  that  side.-^ 

4i).  The  obligati(Mis  of  veracity,  Puffendorf,  after  much 
needless  ])rolixity  on  the  natui-e  of  signs  and  words,  deduces 
from  a  tacit  contract  among  mankind,  that  woi'ds,  or  signs  of 
intention,  shall  be  used  in  a  definite  sense  which  others  may 
understand.'*  He  is  rather  fond  of  these  imaginary  compacts. 
The  laxer  casuists  are  in  nothing  more  distinguishable  from 
the  more  rigid  than  in  the  exceptions  they  allow  to  the  gene- 
ral rule  of  veracity.  ]\Iany,  like  Augustin  and  most  of  the 
fathers,  have  laid  it  down  that  all  falsehood  is  unlawful ;  even 
some  of  the  jurists,  when  treating  of  morality,  had  done  the 
name.  But  Puffendorf  gives  considerable  latitude  to  devia- 
tions from  truth,  by  mental  reserve,  by  ambiguous  words,  by 
direct  falsehood.  Barbeyrae,  in  a  long  note,  goes  a  good  deal 
farther,  and  indeed  beyond  any  safe  limit.^  An  oath,  accord- 
ing to  these  writers,  adds  no  peculiar  obligation ;  another 
remarkable  discrepancy  between  their  system  and  that  of  the 

1  C.  6.  *  C.  7.  and  according  to  any  sound  theory  of 

■  L.  iv.  c.  1.  ethics.     Lying,  he  says,  as  eondemued  in 

♦  Barbeyrae  admits  that  several  writers  Scripture,  always  means  fraud  or  injury  to 

of  authority  since  I'uffendorf  had  main-  otiicrs.      His    doctrine    is.    that    we    are 

taiued  the  strict  obligation  of  veracity  for  to  speak  the  truth,  or  to  be  silent,  or  to 

Its  own  sake;  Thoma.vius,  liuddwus,  Noodt,  feign  anil  dissemble,  according  as  our  own 

and,  above  all,  La  I'lacette.     His  own  no-  lawful  interest,  or  that  of  our  neighbor, 

tions  are  too  m"uch  the  other  way,  both  may  demand  it.     This  is  surely  as  unteua- 

Btcording  to  the  received  standard  of  hon-  ble  one  way  as  any  paradox  in  AugUBtin 

orable  and  decorous  cliaracter  among  men,  or  La  Placette  can  be  the  other. 
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theological  casuists.  Oaths  may  be  released  by  the  party  in 
favor  of  w  horn  they  are  made ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
whether  the  dispensing  authority  is  really  the  obligee. 

46.  We  now  advance  to  a  different  part  of  moral  philoso- 
phy,—  the  rights  of  property.  Puffendoi-f  first  inquires  into 
the  natural  right  of  killing  animals  for  food ;  but  does  not 
defend  it  very  well,  resting  this  right  on  the  want  of  mutual 
obligation  between  man  and  brutes.  The  arguments  from 
physiology,  and  the  manifest  propensity  in  mankind  to  devoui 
animals,  are  much  stronger.  He  censures  cruelty  towards 
animals,  but  hardly  on  clear  grounds :  the  disregard  of  moral 
emotion,  which  belongs  to  his  philosophy,  prevents  his  judg- 
ing it  rightly.^  Property  itself  in  things  he  grounds  on  an 
express  or  tacit  contract  of  mankind,  while  all  was  yet  in 
common,  that  each  should  possess  a  separate  portion.  This 
covenant  he  supposes  to  have  been  gradually  extended,  as 
men  perceived  the  advantage  of  separate  possession,  lands 
having  been  cultivated  in  common  after  severalty  had  been 
established  in  houses  and  movable  goods ;  and  he  refutes 
those  who  maintain  property  to  be  coeval  with  mankind,  and 
-immediately  founded  on  the  law  of  nature.^  Nothing  can  be 
the  subject  of  property  which  is  incapable  of  exclusive  occu- 
pation ;  not  therefore  the  ocean,  though  some  narrow  seas 
may  be  appropriated.*  In  the  remainder  of  this  fourth  book, 
he  treats  on  a  variety  of  subjects  connected  with  property, 
which  carry  us  over  a  wide  field  of  natural  and  positive 
jurisprudence. 

47.  The  fifth  book  of  Puffendorf  relates  to  price,  and  to 
all  contracts  onerous  or  lucrative,  according  to  the  distinction 
of  the  jurists,  with  the  rules  of  their  interpretation.  It  is  a 
running  criticism  on  the  Roman  law,  comparing  it  with  right, 
reason,  and  justice.  Price  ^  divides  into  proper  and  emi- 
nent :  the  first  being  what  we  call  real  value,  or  capacity  of 
procuring  things  desirable  by  means  of  exchange  ;  the  second, 
the  money  value.  What  is  said  on  this  subject  would  now 
seem  commonplace  and  prolix ;  but  it  is  rather  interesting  to 
observe  the  beginnings  of  political  economy.  Money,  he 
thinks,  was  introduced  by  an  agreement  of  civilized  nations, 
as  a  measure  of  value.  Puffendorf,  of  more  enlarged  views 
tlian  Grotius,  vindicates  usury,  which  the  other  had  given  up ; 

»  c.  3. 

*  C.  4.  Barbeyrac  more  wisely  denies  this  assumed  compact,  and  rests  the  rigW 
Of  property  on  individual  occupancy.  *  0.  6. 
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and  mentions  the  evasions  usually  practised,  such  us  the  grant 
of  an  annuity  for  a  limited  term. 

48.  In  the  sixth  book,  we  have  disquisitions  on  matrimony 
and  the  rights  incident  to  it,  on  paternal  and  on  herile  power. 
Among  other  questions,  he  raises  one  whether  the  husband 
has  any  natural  dominion  over  the  wife.  This  he  thinks  hard 
to  prove,  except  as  his  sex  gives  him  an  advantage ;  but  fit- 
ness to  govern  does  not  create  a  right.  He  has  recourse, 
therefore,  to  his  usual  solution,  —  her  tacit  or  expi'ess  promise 
of  obedience.  Polygamy  he  deems  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nature,  but  not  incest,  except  in  tlie  direct  line.  This  is  con- 
sonant to  what  had  been  the  general  determination  of  philo- 
sophers.^ The  right  of  parents  he  derives  from  the  general 
duty  of  sociableness,  which  makes  preservation  of  children 
necessary,  and  on  the  affection  implanted  in  them  by  nature ; 
also  on  a  presumed  consent  of  the  children  in  return  for  their 
maintenance.'*  In  a  state  of  nature,  this  command  belongs  to 
the  motlier,  unless  she  has  waived  it  by  a  matrimonial  con- 
tract. In  childhood,  the  fruits  of  the  child's  labor  belou"'  to 
the  father,  though  the  former  seems  to  be  capable  of  receiv- 
ing gifts.  Fathers,  as  heads  of  families,  have  a  kind  of 
fiovereignty,  distinct  from  tlie  paternal,  to  which  adult  children 
residing  with  them  are  submitted.  But  after  their  emancipa- 
tion, by  leaving  their  father's  house,  which  does  not  absolutely 
require  his  consent,  they  are  bound  only  to  duty  and  reve- 
rence. The  power  of  a  master  over  his  servant  is  not  by 
nature,  nor  by  the  law  of  war,  but  originally  by  a  contract 
founded  on  necessity.  War  increased  the  number  of  those 
in  servitude.  A  slave,  whatever  Hobbes  may  say,  is  capable 
of  being  injured  by  his  master ;  but  the  laws  of  some  nations 
give  more  power  to  the  latter  than  is  warranted  by  those  of 
nature.  Servitude  implies  on,l[^^  an  obligation  to  perpetual 
labor  ^or  a  recompense  (namely,  at  least  maintenance)  :  the 
evil  necessary  to  this  condition  has  been  much  exaggerated 
by  opinion.^ 

49.  Puffendorf  and  Cumberland  are  the  two  great  promo- 
ters, if  not  founders,  of  that  school  in  ethics,  which,  pugendorf 
abandoning  the  higher  ground  of  both  philosophers  and  Paiey 
and  theologians,  that  of  an  intrinsic  fitness  and  pro-  '=°™p*'"^'^' 
priety  in  actions,  resolved  them  all  into  their  conduciveness 
towards  good.     Their  utile,  indeed,  is  very  different  from  what 

>  L.  vi  c.  1.  »  C.  2.  8  C.  * 
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Cicero  has  so  named,  which  is  merely  personal ;  but  it  is  dif- 
ferent also  from  his  honestum.  The  sociableness  of  Puffen- 
dorf  is  perliaps  much  the  same  with  the  general  good  of 
Cumberland,  but  is  somewhat  less  comprehensive  and  less 
clear.  Paley,  who  had  not  read  a  great  deal,  had  certainly 
read  Puffendorf:  he  has  borrowed  from  him  several  minor 
illustrations,  such  as  the  equivocal  promise  of  Timur  (called 
by  Paley,  Temures)  to  the  garrison  of  Sebastia,  and  the  rules 
for  division  of  profits  in  partnership.  Their  minds  were  in 
some  rc^spects  alike ;  both  phlegmatic,  honest,  and  sincei-e, 
witliout  warmtli  or  fancy ;  yet  there  seems  a  more  thorough 
good-nature  and  kindlinCvSS  of  heart  in  our  countryman. 
Though  an  ennobled  German,  Puffendorf  had  as  little  respect 
for  tlie  law  of  honor  as  Paley  himself.  They  do  not,  indeed, 
resemble  each  other  in  their  modes  of  writing:  one  was  very 
laborious,  the  other  very  indolent ;  one  sometimes  misses  his 
niaik  by  circuity,  the  other  by  pi-ecipitance.  The  quotations  in 
Puflendorf  are  often  as  thickly  strewed  as  in  Grotius,  though 
he  takes  less  from  the  poets ;  but  he  seems  not  to  build  upon 
their  autliority,  which  gives  them  still  more  the  air  of  super- 
fluity. His  theory,  indeed,  which  assigns  no  weight  to  any 
thing  but  a  close  geometrical  deduction  from  axioms,  is  incom- 
patible with  much  deference  to  authority ;  and  he  sets  aside 
the  customs  of  mankind  as  unstable  and  arbiti-ary.  He  has 
not  taken  much  from  Hobbcs,  whose  princi[)les  are  for  from 
his,  but  a  great  deal  from  Grotius.  Tlie  leading  difference 
between  the  treatises  of  these  celebrated  men  is,  that,  while 
the  former  contemplated  the  law  that  ought  to  be  observed 
among  independent  communities  as  his  primary  object,  to 
render  which  more  evident  he  lays  down  the  fundamental 
principles  of  private  right  or  the  law  of  nature,  the  latter, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  only  begins  with  natural  law,  but 
makes  it  the  great  theme  of  his  inquiries. 

50.  Few  books  have  been  more  highly  extolled  or  more 
R  -hefou-  severely  blamed  than  the  Thoughts  or  Maxims  of  the 
cauit.  Duke    of  La    Kochefoucault.      They  have,  indeed, 

the  greatest  advantages  for  popularity ;  the  production  of  a 
man  less  distinguished  by  his  high  rank  than  by  his  active 
participation  in  the  factions  of  his  country  at  a  time  when 
they  reached  the  limits  of  civil  war,  and  "by  his  brilliancy 
among  the  accomplished  courtiers  of  Louis  XIV.;  concise  and 
energetic  in  expression  ;   reduced  to  those  short  aphorisms 
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which  leave  much  to  the  reader's  acuteness,  and  yet  save  his 
labor ;  not  often  obscure,  and  never  wearisome ;  an  evident 
generalization  of  long  experience,  without  pedantry,  without 
method,  without  deductive  reasonings,  yet  wearing  au  appear- 
ance at  least  of  profundity, — they  delight  the  intelligent  though 
indolent  man  of  the  world,  and  must  be  read  with  some  admi- 
ration by  the  philosopher.  Among  the  books  in  ancient  and 
modei-n  times  which  record  the  conclusions  of  observing  men 
on  the  moral  qualities  of  their  fellows,  a  high  place  should 
be  reserved  for  the  Maxims  of  Rochefoucault. 

51.  The  censure  that  has  so  heavily  fallen  upon  this  writer 
is  founded  on  his  proneness  to  assign  a  low  and  selfish  motive 
to  human  actions,  and  even  to  those  which  are  most  usually 
denominated  virtuous.  It  is  impossible  to  dispute  the  partial 
truth  of  this  charge.  Yet  it  may  be  pleaded,  that  many  of  his 
maxims  are  not  universal  even  in  their  enunciation ;  and  that, 
in  others,  where,  for  the  sake  of  a  more  eflf'ective  expression, 
the  position  seems  general,  we  ought  to  understand  it  with 
such  limitations  as  our  experience  may  suggest.  The  society 
with  which  the  Duke  of  La  Rochefoucault  was  conversant 
could  not  elevate  his  notions  of  disinterested  probity  in  man, 
or  of  unblemished  purity  in  woman.  Those  who  call  them- 
selves the  world,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  set  aside,  in  their 
remarks  on  human  nature,  all  the  species  but  themselves,  and 
sometimes  generalize  their  maxims,  to  an  amusing  degree,  from 
the  manners  and  sentiments  which  have  grown  up  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  court  or  an  aristocratic  society.  Rochefou- 
cault was  of  far  too  reflecting  a  mind  to  be  confounded  with 
such  mere  worldlings ;  yet  he  bears  witness  to  the  contracted 
observation  and  the  precipitate  inferences  which  an  inter- 
course with  a  single  class  of  society  scarcely  fails  to  generate 
The  causticity  of  Rochefoucault  is  always  directed  against  the 
false  virtues  of  mankind,  but  never  touches  the  reality  of 
moral  truths,  and  leaves  us  less  injured  than  the  cold,  heartless 
indifference  to  right  which  distils  from  the  pages  of  Hobbes. 
Nor  does  he  deal  in  those  sweeping  denials  of  goodness 
lo  human  nature  which  are  so  frequently  hazarded  under  the 
mask  of  religion.  His  maxims  are  not  exempt  from  defects 
of  a  different  kind :  they  are  sometimes  refined  to  a  degree  of 
obscurity,  and  sometimes,  under  an  epigrammatic  turn,  convey 
little  more  than  a  trivial  meaning.  Perhaps,  however,  it 
would  be  just  to  say  that  one-third  of  the  number  deserve 
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to  be  remembered,  as  at  least  partially  true  and  useful ;  and 
tills  is  a  large  proportion,  if  we  exclude  all  that  are  not  in 
some  measure  original. 

52.  The  Cliaracters  of  La  Bruyere,  published  in  1G87, 
La  Bruyfere  ^PP^'oach  to  the  Maxims  of  La  Rochefoucault  by  their 
refinement,  their  brevity,  their  general  tendency  to 
an  unfavorable  explanation  of  human  conduct.  This,  never- 
theless, is  not  so  strongly  marked ;  and  the  picture  of  selfish- 
ness wants  the  darkest  touches  of  his  contemporary's  coloring. 
La  Bruyere  had  a  model  in  antiquity,  —  Theophrastus,  whose 
short  book  of  Characters  he  had  himself  translated,  and  pre- 
fixed to  his  own ;  a  step  not  impolitic  for  his  own  glory,  sine© 
the  Greek  writer,  with  no  contemptible  degree  of  merit,  has 
been  incomparably  surpassed  by  his  imitator.  Many  changes 
in  the  condition  of  society ;  the  greater  diversity  of  ranks  and 
occupations  in  modern  Europe ;  the  influence  of  women  over 
the  other  sex,  as  well  as  their  own  varieties  of  character  and 
manners;  the  effects  of  religion,  learning,  chivalry,  royalty, — • 
have  given  a  range  to  this  very  pleasing  department  of  moral 
literature,  which  no  ancient  could  have  compassed.  Nor  has 
Theophnvstus  taken  much  pains  to  search  the  springs  of  cha- 
racter ;  his  delineations  are  bold  and  clear,  but  merely  in  out- 
line ;  we  see  more  of  manners  than  of  nature,  and  the  former 
more  in  general  classes  than  in  portraiture.  La  Bruyere 
has  often  painted  single  persons ;  whether  accurately  or  no, 
we  cannot  at  this  time  determine,  but  with  a  felicity  of  de- 
scription which  at  once  renders  the  likeness  probable,  and 
suggests  its  application  to  those  we  ourselves  have  seen.  His 
general  reflections,  like  those  of  Rochefoucault,  are  brilliant 
with  antithesis  and  epigrammatic  conciseness ;  sometimes  per- 
haps not  quite  just  or  quite  perspicuous.  But  he  pleases  more, 
on  the  whole,  from  his  gi-eater  variety,  his  greater  liveliness, 
and  his  gentler  spirit  of  raillery.  Nor  does  he  forget  to 
mingle  the  praise  of  some  with  his  satire.  But  he  is  rather  a 
bold  writer  for  his  age  and  his  position  in  the  court ;  and  what 
looks  like  flattery  may  well  have  been  ironical.  Few  have 
been  more  imitated,  as  well  as  more  admired,  than  La 
Bruyere,  who  fills  up  the  list  of  those  whom  France  has 
boasted  as  most  conspicuous  for  their  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  The  others  are  Montaigne,  Charron,  Pascal,  and 
Rochefoucault;  but  we  might  withdraw  the  second  name 
without  injustice. 
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53.  Moi-al  pliilosophj  comprehencls  in  its  literature  what- 
ever has  been  written  on  tlie  best  theory  and  pre-  Education, 
cepts  of  moral  education,  disregarding  what  is  con-  Miit<m's 
fined  to  erudition,  tliough  this  may  frequently  be 
partially  treated  in  works  of  the  former  class.  Education, 
notwithstanding  its  recognized  importance,  was  miserably 
neglected  in  England,  and  quite  as  much  perha[)S  in  every 
jxirt  of  Europe.  Schools,  kejit  l)y  low-])orn,  illiberal  pedants, 
teaching  little,  and  that  little  ill,  Avithout  regard  to  any  judi- 
cious discijjline  or  moral  culture,  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the 
other,  a  pretence  of  instruction  at  home  under  some  ignorant 
and  servile  tutor,  seem  to  have  been  the  alternatives  of  our 
juvenile  gentry.  Milton  raised  his  voice  against  these  faulty 
methods  in  his  short  Tractate  on  Education.  This  abounds 
with  bursts  of  his  elevated  spirit ;  and  sketches  out  a  model  of 
public  colleges,  wherein  the  teaching  should  be  more  com- 
prehensive, more  liberal,  more  accommodated  to  what  he 
deems  the  great  aim  of  education,  than  Avliat  was  in  use. 
"  That,"  he  says,  "  I  call  a  complete  and  generous  education 
which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magufmi- 
mously  all  the  offices,  both  pi-ivate  and  public,  of  peace  and 
war."  But,  when  JNIilton  descends  to  s])ecify  the  course  of 
studies  he  would  recouunend,  it  appears  singularly  ill-chosen 
and  impracticable,  nearly  confined  to  ancient  writers,  even  in 
mathematics  and  other  subjects  wheie  they  could  not  be  suffi- 
cient, and  likely  to  leave  the  student  very  far  from  that  apti- 
tude for  offices  of  war  and  peace  which  he  had  held  forth  as 
the  reward  of  his  diligence. 

54.  Locke,  many  years  afterwards,  turned  his  thoughts  to 
educiition  with  all  the  advantages  that  a  strong  y,o.keon 
uuderstiiudiug  and  entire  disinterestedness  could  give  KJucaUon. 
him ;  btit,  as  we  should  imagine,  with  some  necessa-  '"""  ' 
ry  deficiencies  of  experience,  though  we  hardly  perceive  much 
of  them  in  his  writings.  He  looked  on  the  methods  usual  in 
his  age  with  severity,  or,  some  would  say,  with  prejudice ;  yet 
I  know  not  by  what  proof  Ave  can  refute  his  testimony.  In 
his  Treatise  on  Education,  which  may  be  reckoned  an  intro- 
duction to  that  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  since 
the  latter  is  but  a  scheme  of  that  education  an  adult  person 
should  give  himself,  he  has  uttered,  to  say  the  least,  more 
good  sense  on  the  subject  than  will  be  found  in  any  preceding 
writer.     Locke  was  not  like  the  pedants  of  his  own  or  other 
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ages,  who  think  that  to  pour  their  Avordy  book-learning  into 
llie  memory  is  the  true  discipline  of  childhood.  The  culture 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  in  their  most  extensive 
sense,  the  health  of  the  body,  tlie  accomplishments  which 
common  utility  or  social  custom  has  rendei'ed  valuable,  enter 
into  his  idea  of  the  best  model  of  education,  conjointly  at  least 
with  any  knowledge  that  can  be  imparted  by  books.  Tho 
ancients  had  written  in  the  same  spirit:  in  Xenophou,  in 
Plato,  in  Aristotle,  the  noble  conception  which  Milton  has 
expressed,  of  forming  the  perfect  man,  is  always  predominant 
over  mere  literary  instruction,  if  indeed  the  latter  can  be  said 
to  appear  at  all  in  their  writings  on  this  subject;  but  we  had 
become  the  dupes  of  schoolmasters  in  our  riper  years,  as  we 
had  been  their  slaves  in  our  youth.  Much  has  been  written, 
and  often  well,  since  the  days  of  Locke :  but  he  is  the  chief 
source  from  which  it  has  been  ultimately  derived  ;  and,  though 
tlie  Emile  is  more  attractive  in  manner,  it  may  be  doubtliil 
whether  it  is  as  rational  and  practicable  as  the  Treatise  on 
Education.  If  they  have  both  the  same  defect,  that  their 
authors  wanted  sutlicient  observation  of  children,  it  is  certain 
that  the  caution  and  sound  judgment  of  Locke  have  rescued 
him  better  from  error. 

5^.  There  are,  indeed,  from  this  or  from  other  causes,  seve- 
.   ,  ^  ,  ^    ral  passages  in  the  Treatise  on  Education  to  which 

And  defects.  '  °       .  ...  ^       i 

we  cannot  give  an  unhesitatmg  assent.  J>ocke  ap- 
pears to  have  somewhat  exaggerated  the  efficacy  of  education. 
This  is  an  error  on  the  right  side  in  a  work  that  aims  at  per- 
suasion in  a  practical  matter ;  but  we  are  now  looking  at 
theoretical  truth  alone.  "I  tliink  I  may  say,"  he  begins,  "that, 
of  all  the  men  we  meet  with,  nine  parts  of  ten  are  what  they 
are,  good  or  evil,  useful  or  not,  by  their  education.  It  is  this 
which  makes  the  great  difference  in  mankind.  The  little  or 
almost  insensible  impressions  on  our  tender  infancies  have 
very  important  and  lasting  consequences ;  and  there  'tis  as  in 
the  fountains  of  some  rivers,  where  a  gentle  application  of  the 
hand  turns  the  flexible  waters  into  channels  that  make  them 
take  quite  conti-ary  courses ;  and,  by  this  little  direction  given 
them  at  first  in  the  source,  they  receive  dift'erent  tendencies, 
and  arrive  at  last  at  very  remote  and  distant  places."  "I 
imagine,"  he  adds  soon  afterwai'ds,  ''the  minds  of  children  aa 
easily  turned  this  or  that  way  tis  water  itself."  * 

*  Treattse  on  Education,  §  2.    "  The  difference,"  be  aftenvaids  Bays,  "  to  bt 
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5G.  This  passage  is  an  instance  of  Locke's  unfoiiunate 
foaduess  for  analogical  parallels,  wliich,  as  far  as  I  have 
observed,  much  more  freipiently  obscure  a  pliiloso|)hical  theo- 
rem than  shed  any  liglit  upon  it.  Nothing  would  be  easier 
than  to  confii-m  the  contrary  proposition  by  such  fanciful 
analogies  from  external  nature.  In  itself,  the  position  is 
hyperbolical  to  extravagance.  It  is  no  more  disparagement 
to  the  uses  of  education,  that  it  will  not  produce  tlie  like 
oftects  upon  every  individual,  tlian  it  is  to  those  of  agriculture 
(I  purposely  use  this  sort  of  idle  analogy),  that  we  do  not  reap 
tiie  same  quantity  of  corn  from  every  soil.  Those  who  are 
conversant  witli  children  on  a  large  scale  will,  I  l)elieve,  unani- 
mously deny  this  levelling  efficacy  of  tuition.  The  variety  of 
characters  even  in  cliildren  of  the  same  family,  where  the 
domestic  associations  of  infancy  have  run  in  the  same  trains, 
and  where  many  physical  congenialities  may  proiluce,  and 
ordinarily  do  produce,  a  moral  resemblance,  is  of  sufficiently 
frerpient  occurrence  to  prove  tliat  in  Innnan  beings  there  are 
intrinsic  dissimilitudes,  wliich  no  education  can  essentially 
overcome.  Among  mere  theorists,  however,  this  hypothesis 
seems  to  be  [)opular.  And  as  many  of  tliese  extend  their 
notion  of  the  plasticity  of  human  nature  to  tlie  effects  of 
government  and  legislation,  wliich  is  a  sort  of  continuance 
of  the  same  controlling  power,  they  are  generally  induceil  to 
disregard  past  experience  of  human  affiiirs,  because  they  Hat- 
ter tliemselves,  that,  under  a  more  scientific  administration, 
mankind  will  become  something  very  different  from  what  they 
have  been. 

57.  In  the  age  of  Locke,  if  we  may  confide  in  what  he  tells 
us,  the  domestic  education  of  children  must  have  been  of  the 
worst  kind.  " If  we  look,"  he  says,  "into  the  common  man- 
agement of  children,  we  shall  have  reason  to  wonder,  in  the 
great  dissohitoness  of  manners  wliich  the  world  com])lains  of, 
that  there  are  any  footsteps  at  all  left  of  virtue.  I  desire  to 
know  what  vice  can  be  named  which  parents  and  tliose  about 
children  do  not  season  them  with,  and  drop  into  them  the 
seeds  of,  as  often  as  tliey  are  capable  to  receive  them."  The 
mode  of  treatment  seems  to  have  been  passionate  and  often 
barbarous  severity  alternating  with  foolisli  imlulgence.  Their 
spirits    were    often    broken    down,    and    their    iiig(  nuousness 

found  in  the  manners  and  abilities  of  men  is  owing  more  to  their  edu'-atiou  tlian  to 
any  thing  else."  —  §  32 
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destroyed,  by  the  former ;  their  habits  of  self-will  and  sensu- 
ality confirmed  by  the  latter.  This  was  the  method  pursued 
by  parents ;  but  the  pedagogues  of  course  confined  themselves 
to  their  favorite  scheme  of  instruction  and  reformation  by 
punishment.  Dugald  Stewart  has  animadverted  on  the  aus- 
terity of  Locke's  rules  of  education.^  And  this  is  certainly 
the  ca.se  in  some  respects.  He  recommends  tliat  children 
should  be  taught  to  expect  nothing  because  it  will  give  them 
pleasure,  but  only  what  will  be  useful  to  them ;  a  rule  fit,  in 
its  rigid  meaning,  to  destroy  the  pleasure  of  the  present 
moment,  in  the  only  period  of  life  that  the  present  moment 
can  be  really  enjoyed.  No  father  himself,  Locke  neither 
knew  how  ill  a  parent  can  spare  the  love  of  his  child,  nor  how 
ill  a  child  can  want  the  constant  and  practical  sense  of  a 
parent's  love.  But,  if  he  was  led  too  far  by  deprecating 
tlie  mischievous  indulgence  he  had  sometimes  witnessed,  he 
made  some  amends  by  his  censures  on  the  pi-evalent  discipline 
of  stripes.  Of  this  he  speaks  with  the  disapprobation  natural 
to  a  mind  already  schooled  in  the  habits  of  reason  and  virtue.^ 
"I  cannot  think  any  correction  useful  to  a  child  where  the 
shame  of  suffering  for  having  done  amiss  does  not  work  more 
upon  him  tlian  the  pain."  Esteem  and  disgrace  are  the 
rewards  and  punishments  to  which  he  principally  looks.  And 
surely  this  is  a  nol>le  fbuudatiou  for  moral  discipline.  He  also 
recommends  that  children  should  be  much  with  their  parents, 
and  allowed  all  reasonable  liberty.  I  cannot  think  that  Stew- 
art's phrase  "hardness  of  character,"  which  he  accounts  for  by 
the  early  intercourse  of  Locke  with  the  Puritans,  is  justly 
applicable  to  any  thing  that  we  know  of  him  ;  and  many  more 
passages  in  this  very  treatise  might  be  adduced  to  prove  his 
kindliness  of  disposition,  than  will  ajjpear  to  any  judicious 
person  over-austere.  He  found,  in  fact,  every  tiling  wrong; 
a  false  system  of  reward  and  punishment,  a  false  view  of  the 
objects  of  education,  a  false  selection  of  studies,  false  methods 
v)f  pursuing  them.     AVliere  so  much  was  to  be  cori'ected,  it 

'  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  Kncjclop.  eJ  moped  creature,  who  however  with  his 

Britiicn.  unnatural   sobriety   he  may    please  silly 

-  "  If  severity   carried   to   the  highest  people,  who  commend  ta.iie,  in;ic[ive  cliil- 

pitch  does  prevail,  and  works  a  cure  upon  dren,  because  they  make   no   noi-e,    nor 

the  present  unruly  distemper,  it  is  often  give  them  any   trouble ;   yet  at  last  will 

bringing  in  the  room  of  it  a.  worse  and  probably  prove  as  uncomfortable  a  thing 

more  dangerous  disease  by  breaking  tbe  to  his  friends,  ius  he  will  be  all  his  life  all 

mind;  and  then,  in  the  place  of  a  disor-  useless  thing  to  himself  and  others." 

derly  young  fellow,  you  have  a  low-spirit-  §  51. 
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was  perhaps  natural  to  be  too  sanguine  about  the  effects  of 
the  remedy. 

58.  Of  the  old  dispute  as  to  pubhc  and  private  education, 
he  says,  that  both  sides  have  their  inconveniences,  but  inclines 
to  prefer  the  latter,  influenced,  as  is  evident,  rather  by  disgust 
at  the  state  of  our  schools  than  by  any  general  principle.* 
For  he  insists  much  on  the  necessity  of  giving  a  boy  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  what  he  is  to  expect  in  the  world.  "Tlie 
longer  he  is  kej)t  hoodwinked,  the  less  he  will  see  when  he 
comes  abroad  into  open  daylight,  and  be  tlie  more  exposed  to 
be  a  prey  to  himself  and  others."  But  this  experience  will, 
as  is  daily  seen,  not  be  supplied  by  a  tutor's  lectures,  any 
more  than  by  books ;  nor  can  be  given  by  any  course  save 
a  public  education.  Locke  urges  the  necessity  of  having  a 
tutor  well-bi'cd,  and  with  knowledge  of  the  world,  the  ways, 
the  humors,  the  follies,  the  cheats,  the  faults  of  the  age  he  is 
fallen  into,  and  particularly  of  the  coiuitry  he  lives  in,  as  of 
far  more  importance  than  his  scholarship.  "  The  only  fence 
against  the  world  is  a  tliorough  knowledge  of  it.  .  .  .  He 
that  thinks  not  this  of  more  moment  to  his  son,  and  for  which 
he  more  needs  a  governor,  than  the  languages  and  learned 
sciences,  forgets  of  how  much  more  use  it  is  to  judge  right  of 
men  and  manage  his  affairs  wisely  with  them,  than  to  speak 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  argue  in  mood  and  figure,  or  to  have 
his  head  filled  with  the  abstruse  speculations  of  natural  phi- 
losophy and  metaphysics ;  nay,  than  to  be  well  versed  in 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  though  tliat  be  much  better  for 
a  gentleman  than  to  be  a  good  Peripatetic  or  Cartesian ; 
because  these  ancient  authors  observed  and  painted  mankind 
well,  and  give  the  best  light  into  that  kind  of  knowledge. 
He  that  goes  into  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia  will  find  able  and 
acceptable  men  without  any  of  these ;  but  without  vii  tue, 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  civility,  an  accomplished  and 
valuable  man  can  be  found  nowhere."'^ 

59.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  person  whose  educa- 
tion Locke  undertakes  to  fashion  is  an  English  gentleman 
Virtue,  wisdom,  breeding,  and  learning,  are  desirable  for  such 
a  one  in  their  order,  but  the  last  not  so  much  as  the  rest.^  It 
must  be  had,  he  says,  but  only  as  subservient  to  greater  quali- 
ties. No  objections  liave  been  more  frequently  raised  against 
the  scheme  of  Locke  than  on  account  of  his  depreciation  of 
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classical  literature  and  of  the  study  of  the  learned  languages. 
This  is  not  wholly  true :  Latin  he  reckons  absolutely  necessa- 
ry for  a  gentleman,  though  it  is  absurd  that  those  should  learn 
Latin  who  are  designed  for  trade,  and  never  look  again  at 
a  Latin  book.^  If  he  lays  not  so  much  stress  on  Greek  as  a 
gentleman's  study,  though  he  by  no  means  would  abandon  it, 
it  is  becavise,  in  fact,  most  gentlemen,  especially  in  his  age. 
have  done  very  well  without  it ;  and  nothing  can  be  deemed 
indispensable  in  education  of  a  child,  tlie  want  of  which  docs 
not  leave  a  manifest  deficiency  in  the  man.  "No  man,"  he 
observes,  "can  pass  for  a  scholar  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
Greek  language.  But  I  am  not  here  considering  of  the  edu 
cation  of  a  profes^^ed  scholar,  but  of  a  gentleman."^ 

60.  The  peculiar  methods  recommended  by  Locke  in  learn- 
ing languages,  especially  the  Latin,  appear  to  be  of  very 
doubtful  utility,  though  some  of  them  do  not  want  strenuour 
supporters  in  the  present  day.  Such  are  the  method  of 
interlinear  translation,  the  learning  of  mere  words  without 
grammar,  and,  above  all,  tlie  practice  of  talking  Latin  with  \ 
tutor  who  speaks  it  well, — a  pliocnix  whom  he  has  not  showR 
us  where  to  find.^  In  general,  he  seems  to  undei*rate  the 
difficulty  of  acquiring  what  even  he  would  call  a  competent 
learning,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance  and  no  rare  mistake 
in  those  who  write  on  this  subject,  to  confound  the  acquisition 
of  a  language  Avitli  the  knowledge  of  its  literature.  The  best 
ancient  Avriters  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  furnish  so  much  of 
wise  I'eflection,  of  noble  sentiment,  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
salutary,  that  no  one  who  has  had  the  happiness  to  know 
and  feel  what  they  ai'e,  will  desire  to  see  their  study  excluded 
or  stinted  in  its  just  extent,  wlierever  the  education  of  those 
who  are  to  be  the  first  and  best  of  the  country  is  carried 
forward.  And  though  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  mankind 
must,  by  the  very  force  of  terms,  remain  in  the  ranks  of  intel- 
lectual mediocrity,  it  is  an  ominous  sign  of  any  times  when  no 
thought  is  taken  for  those  wdio  may  rise  beyond  it. 

61.  In  every  other  part  of  instruction,  Locke  has  still  an 
eye  to  what  is  useful  for  a  gentleman.  French  he  iustly 
thinks  should  be  taught  before  Latin  :  no  geometry  is  required 
by  him  beyond  Euclid ;  but  he  recommends  geography,  histo- 
ry and  chronology,  drawing,  and,  what  may  be  thought  now  as 
little  necessary  tor  a  gentleman  as  Homer,  the  jurisprudfucc 
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of  Grotius  and  Puffendorf.  He  strongly  urges  the  writing 
English  well,  though  a  thing  commonly  neglected;  and,  after 
speaking  with  contempt  of  the  artificial  systems  of  logic  and 
rhetoric,  sends  tlie  pupil  to  Chillingworth  for  the  best  exam- 
ple of  reasoning,  and  to  Tally  for  the  best  idea  of  eloquence. 
"And  let  him  read  those  things  that  are  well  writ  in  English 
to  perfect  his  style  in  the  purity  of  our  language."^ 

62.  It  would  be  to  transcribe  half  this  treatise,  were  we  to 
mention  all  the  judicious  and  minute  observations  on  the 
management  of  children  it  contains.  Whatever  may  have 
been  Locke's  opportunities,  he  certainly  availed  himself  of 
them  to  the  utmost.  It  is  as  far  as  possible  from  a  theoreti- 
cal book  ;  and,  in  many  respects,  the  best  of  modern  times, 
such  as  those  of  tlie  I^dgeworth  name,  miglit  pass  for  develop- 
ments of  his  principles.  The  patient  attention  to  every 
circumstance,  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  genius  of  Locke, 
is  in  none  of  his  works  better  displayed.  His  rules  for  the 
health  of  children,  though  sometimes  trivial,  since  the  subject 
has  been  more  regarded ;  his  excellent  advice  as  to  checking 
effeminacy  and  timorousness ;  his  observations  on  their  curiosi- 
ty, presumption,  idleness,  on  their  plays  and  recreations, — 
bespeak  an  intense  though  calm  love  of  truth  and  goodness ; 
a  quality  which  few  have  possessed  more  fully  or  known  so 
well  how  to  exert  as  this  admirable  philosopher. 

G3.  No  one  had  condescended  to  spare  any  thoughts  for 
female  education,  till  Fenelon,  in  1688,  published  Feneionoa 
his  earliest  work,  Sur  I'Education  des  Filles.  This  female 
was  the  occasion  of  his  appointment  as  preceptor  to  "  ^'"'^  ""* 
the  grandchildren  of  Louis  XIV.;  for  much  of  this  treatise, 
and  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part,  is  equally  applicable  to 
both  sexes.  It  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Locke,  written 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  bearing  a  great  resemblance 
in  its  spirit.  Both  have  the  education  of  a  polished  and  high- 
bred class,  rather  than  of  scholars,  before  them ;  and  Fene- 
lon rarely  loses  sight  of  his  peculiar  object,  or  gives  any 
rule  which  is  not  capable  of  being  practised  in  female  edu- 
cation. In  many  respects  he  coincides  with  our  English 
philosopher,  and  observes  with  him  that  a  child  learns  much 
before  he  speaks  ;  so  that  the  cultivation  of  liis  moral  qualities 
can  hardly  begin  too  soon.  Both  complain  of  the  severity  of 
parents,  and-  deprecate  the  mode  of  bringing  up  by  punish* 
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inent.  Both  advise  the  exhibition  of  virtue  and  religion  in 
pleasing  lights,  and  censure  the  austere  dogmatism  with 
which  they  were  inculcated,  before  the  mind  was  sufficiently 
developed  to  apprehend  them.  But  the  characteristic  sweet- 
ness of  Fenelon's  disposition  is  often  shown  in  contrast  with 
the  somewhat  stern  inflexibility  of  Locke,  His  theory  is 
uniformly  indulgent;  his  method  of  education  is  a  labor  of 
love ;  a  desire  to  render  children  happy  for  the  time,  as  well 
as  afterwards,  runs  through  his  book ;  and  he  may  perhaps  be 
considered  the  founder  of  that  school  which  has  endeavored  to 
dissipate  the  terrors  and  dry  the  tears  of  childhood.  "  I  have 
seen,"  he  says,  "  many  children  who  have  learned  to  read  in 
play :  we  have  only  to  read  entertaining  stories  to  them  out 
of  a  book,  and  insensibly  teach  them  the  letters ;  they  wiU 
soon  desire  to  go  for  themselves  to  the  source  of  their  amuse- 
ment." "  Books  should  be  given  them  Avell  bound  and  gilt, 
with  good  engravings,  clear  types ;  for  all  that  captivates 
the  imagination  facilitates  study:  the  choice  should  be  such 
as  contain  short  and  marvellous  stories."  These  details  are 
now  trivial ;  but  in  the  days  of  Fenelon  they  may  have  been 
otherwise. 

64.  In  several  passages,  he  displays  not  only  a  judicious 
spii-it,  but  an  observation  that  must  have  been  long  exercised. 
"  Of  all  the  qualities  we  perceive  in  children,"  he  remarks, 
"  there  is  only  one  that  can  be  trusted  as  likely  to  be  durable, 
which  is  sound  judgment :  it  always  grows  with  their  growth, 
if  it  is  well  cultivated ;  but  the  grace  of  childhood  is  effaced ; 
its  vivacity  is  extinguished ;  even  its  sensibihty  is  often  lost, 
because  their  own  passions  and  the  intercourse  of  others 
insensibly  harden  the  hearts  of  young  persons  who  enter  into 
the  world."  It  is,  therefore,  a  solid  and  just  way  of  thinking 
which  we  should  most  value  and  most  improve,  and  this  not 
by  any  means  less  in  girls  than  in  the  other  sex ;  since  their 
duties,  and  the  occupations  they  are  called  upon  to  fill,  do  not 
less  require  it.  Hence  he  not  only  deprecates  an  excessive 
taste  for  dress,  but,  with  more  originality,  points  out  the 
danger  of  that  extreme  delicacy  and  refinement  which  in- 
capacitate women  for  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and  give 
them  a  contempt  for  a  country  life  and  rural  economy. 

65.  It  will  be  justly  thouglit  at  present,  that  he  discourages 
too  much  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  women.  "  Keep 
their  minds,"  he  says  in  one  place,  "  as   much  as   you   can 
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within  the  usual  limits,  and  let  them  understand  that  the 
modesty  of  their  sex  ought  to  shrink  from  science  with 
almost  as  much  delicacy  as  from  vice."  This  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  confined  to  science  or  philosophy  in  a  strict  sense  ; 
for  he  permits  afterwards  a  larger  compass  of  reading.  Wo- 
men should  write  a  good  hand,  understand  orthography  and 
the  four  rules  of  aritlimetic,  which  they  will  want  in  domestic 
affairs.  To  these  he  requires  a  close  attention,  and  even 
recommends  to  women  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
common  forms  and  maxims  of  law.  Greek,  Roman,  and 
French  history,  with  the  best  travels,  will  be  valuable,  and 
ieep  them  from  seeking  pernicious  fictions.  Books  also  of 
eloquence  and  poetry  may  be  read  witli  selection,  taking  care 
to  avoid  any  that  relate  to  love :  music  and  painting  may  be 
taught  with  the  same  precaution.  The  Italian  and  Spanish 
languages  are  of  no  use  but  to  enlarge  their  knowledge  of 
dUngerous  books :  Latin  is  better  as  the  language  of  the 
church;  but  this  he  would  recommend  only  for  girls  of  good 
sense  and  discreet  conduct,  who  will  make  no  display  of  the 
acquisition. 


Sect.  II.  —  On  Politicai.  Philosopht. 

Pnffisndorf — Spinosa — Harrington's  Oceana — Locke  on  Government — Political 
Economy. 

66.  In  the  seventh  book  of  Puffendorfs  great  work,  he 
comes  to  political  philosophy,  towards  which  he  had 
been  gradually  tending  for  some  time ;  primary  soci-  do^Tthe* 
eties,  or  those  of  families,  leading  the  way  to  the  con-   ory  of 
sideration  of  civil  govei-nment,     Grotius  derives  the   ^    °*" 
origin  of  this  from  the  natural  sociableness  of  mankind.     But 
tliis,  as  Putfendorf  remarks,  may  be  satisfied  by  the  primary 
societies.     The  real  cause  was  experience  of  the  injuries  which 
one  man  can  inflict  on  another.^     And,  after  a  prolix  disquisi- 
tion, he  concludes  that  civil  society  must  have  been  constituted, 
first,  by  a  covenant  of  a  number  of  men,  each  with  each,  to 
form  a  commonwealth,  and  to  be  bound  by  the  majority,  ia 
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which  primary  covenant  they  must  be  unanimous,  that  is, 
every  dissentient  would  retain  his  natural  liberty  ;  next,  by  a 
resolution  or  decree  of  the  majority,  that  certain  rulers  shall 
govern  the  rest ;  and,  lastly,  by  a  second  covenant  between 
these  rulers  and  the  rest,  —  one  promising  to  take  care  of  the 
public  weal,  and  the  other  to  obey  lawful  commands.^  This 
covenant,  as  he  attempts  to  show,  exists  even  in  a  democracy, 
though  it  is  less  evident  than  in  other  forms.  Hobbes  had 
admitted  the  first  of  these  covenants,  but  denied  the  second : 
Barbeyrac,  the  able  commentator  on  PufFendorf,  has  done 
xactly  the  reverse.  A  state  once  formed  may  be  conceived 
to  exist  as  one  person,  with  a  single  will,  repi'esented  by  that 
of  the  sovereign,  wherever  the  sovereignty  may  be  placed. 
This  sovereignty  is  founded  on  the  covenants,  and  is  not  con- 
ferred, except  indirectly  like  every  other  human  power,  by 
God.  PufFendorf  here  combats  the  opposite  opinion,  which 
churchmen  were  as  pi'one  to  hold,  it  seems,  iu  Germany  as  in 
England.'^ 

67.  The  legislative,  punitive,  and  judiciary  powers,  those  of 
making  war  and  peace,  of  appointing  magistrates,  and  levying 
taxes,  are  so  closely  connected,  that  no  one  can  be  denied 
to  the  sovereign.  As  to  his  right  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
Puffendorf  leaves  it  for  others  to  determine;*  He  seems  in 
this  part  of  the  work  too  favorable  to  unlimited  monarchy ;  de- 
claring himself  against  a  mixed  government.  The  sovereign 
power  must  be  irresponsible,  and  cannot  be  bound  by  the  law 
which  itself  has  given.  He  even  denies  that  all  government  is 
intended  for  the  good  of  the  governed,  —  a  position  strangely 
inconsistent  with  his  theory  of  a  covenant ;  but  he  contends, 
that,  if  it  were,  this  end,  the  public  good,  may  be  more  proba- 
bly discerned  by  the  prince  than  by  the  people.*  Yet  he  admits 
that  the  exorbitances  of  a  prince  should  be  restrained  by  cer- 
tain fundamental  laws,  and  holds  tliat  having  accepted  such, 
and  ratified  them  by  oath,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  break. them; 
arguing,  with  some  apparent  inconsistency,  against  those  who 
maintain  such  limitations  to  be  inconsistent  with  monarchy, 
and  even  recommending  the  institution  of  councils,  without 
whose  consent  certain  acts  of  the  sovereign  shall  not  be  valid. 
This  can  only  be  reconciled  with  his  former  declaration  against 
a  mixed  sovereignty,  by  the  distinction  familiar  to  our  own  con- 
stitutional lawyers,  between  the  joint  acts  of  A.  and  B.,  and 
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the  acts  of  A.  with  B.'s  consent.  But  this  is  a  little  too  techni- 
cal and  unreal  for  philosophical  politics.  Governments  not 
reducible  to  one  of  the  three  simple  forms  he  calls  irregular ; 
such  as  the  Roman  Republic  or  German  Empire.  But  there 
may  be  systems  of  states,  or  aggregate  communities,  either 
subject  to  one  king  by  different  titles,  or  united  by  federation. 
He  inclines  to  deny  that  the  majority  can  bind  the  minority 
in  the  latter  case,  and  seems  to  take  it  for  granted  that  some 
of  the  confederates  can  quit  the  league  at  pleasure.^ 

68.  Sovereignty  over  persons  cannot  be  acquired,  strictly 
speaking,  by  seizure  or  occupation,  as  in  the  case  of  lands,  and 
requires,  even  after  conquest,  their  consent  to  obey ;  which 
will  be  given,  in  order  to  secure  themselves  from  the  other 
rights  of  war.  It  is  a  problem  whether,  after  an  unjust  con- 
quest, the  forced  consent  of  the  people  can  give  a  la^vful  title 
to  sovereignty.  Puffendorf  distinguishes  between  a  monarchy 
and  a  i-epublic  thus  unjustly  subdued.  In  the  former  case,  so 
long  as  the  lawful  heirs  exist  or  preserve  their  claim,  the  duty 
of  restitution  continues.  But  in  tlie  latter,  as  the  people  may 
live  as  ha])pily  under  a  monarchy  as  under  a  republic,  he 
thinks  that  an  usurper  has  only  to  treat  them  well,  without 
scruple  as  to  his  title.  If  he  oppresses  them,  no  coui-se  of 
years  will  make  his  title  lawful,  or  bind  them  in  conscience  to 
obey ;  length  of  possession  being  only  length  of  injury.  If  a 
sovereign  has  been  justly  divested  of  his  power,  the  commu- 
nity becomes  immediately  free  ;  but,  if  by  unjust  rebellion, 
bis  right  continues  till  by  silence  he  has  appeared  to  aban 
don  it.^ 

69.  Every  one  will  agree,  that  a  lawful  ruler  must  not  be 
opposed  within  the  limits  of  his  authority.  But  let  us  put  the 
case  that  he  should  command  what  is  unlawful,  or  maltreat  his 
subjects.  Whatever  Hobbes  may  say,  a  subject  may  be  in- 
jured by  his  sovereign.  But  we  should  bear  minor  injuries 
patiently,  and  in  the  worst  cases  avoid  personal  resistance. 
Those  are  not  to  be  listened  to  who  assert  that  a  king,  degen- 
erating into  a  tyrant,  may  be  resisted  and  punished  by  his 
people.  He  admits  only  a  right  of  self-defence,  if  he  mani- 
festly becomes  a  public  enemy  :  in  all  this  he  seems  to  go 
quite  as  far  as  Grotius  himself.  The  next  question  is  as  to 
the  right  of  invaders  and  usurpers  to  obedience.  This,  it  wiU 
be  observed,  he  had  already  in  some  measure  discussed ;  but 
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Puffendorf  is  neither  strict  in  method,  nor  free  from  repeti- 
tions. He  labors  much  about  the  rights  of  the  lawful  print  e, 
insisting  upon  them  where  the  subjects  have  promised  alle- 
giance to  the  usurper.  This,  he  thinks,  must  be  deemed 
temporary,  until  the  legitimate  sovereign  has  recovered  his 
dominions.  But  what  may  be  done  towards  promoting  this 
end  by  such  as  have  sworn  fidelity  to  the  actual  ruler,  he  does 
not  intimate.^ 

70.  Civil  laws  are  such  as  emanate  from  the  supreme 
power,  with  respect  to  things  left  indifferent  by  the  laws  of 
God  and  nature.  "What  cliiefly  belongs  to  them  is  the  form 
and  method  of  acquiring  rights,  or  obtaining  redress  for  wrongs. 
If  we  give  the  law  of  nature  all  that  belongs  to  it,  and  take 
away  from  the  civilians  what  they  have  hitherto  engrossed  and 
promiscuously  treated,  we  shall  bring  the  civil  law  to  a  much 
narrower  compass ;  not  to  say  that  at  present,  whenever  the 
latter  is  deficient,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  law  of  nature, 
and  that  therefore  in  all  commonwealths  the  natural  laws  sup- 
ply the  defects  of  the  civil.-  He  argues  against  Hobbes's 
tenet,  that  the  civil  law  cannot  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  na- 
ture ;  and  that  what  shall  be  deemed  theft,  murder,  or  adultery 
depends  on  the  former.  The  subject  is  bound  generally  not  to 
obey  the  unjust  commands  of  his  sovereign  ;  but  in  the  case 
of  war  he  thinks  it,  on  the  whole,  safest,  considering  the  usual 
difficulties  of  such  qaestions,  that  the  subject  should  serve, 
and  throw  the  responsibility  before  God  on  the  prince.*  In 
this  problem  of  casuistry,  common  usage  is  wholly  against  the 
stricter  theory. 

71.  Punishment  may  be  defined  an  evil  inflicted  by  authority 
upon  view  of  antecedent  transgression.''  Hence  exclusion,  on 
political  grounds,  from  public  office,  or  separation  of  the  sick 
for  the  sake  of  the  healthy,  is  not  punishment.  It  does  not 
belong  to  distributive  justice  ;  nor  is  the  magistrate  bound  to 
apportion  it  to  the  malignity  of  the  offence,  though  this  is 
usual.  Superior  authority  is  necessary  to  punishment;  and 
he  differs  fi'om  Grotius  by  denying  that  we  have  a  right  to 
avenire  the  injuries  of  those  who  have  no  claim  upon  us. 
Punishment  ought  never  to  be  inflicted  without  the  prospect 
of  some  advantage  from  it ;  either  the  correction  of  the  of- 
fender, or  the  prevention  of  his  repeating  the  offence.     But 
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e.'xample  he  seems  not  to  think  a  direct  end  of  punishment, 
though  it  should  be  regarded  in  its  infliction.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  all  offences  which  the  law  denounces  should  be 
actually  punished,  though  some  jurists  have  questioned  the 
right  of  pardon.  Punishments  ought  to  be  measured  accord- 
ing to  the  object  of  the  crime,  the  injury  to  the  commonwealtli^ 
and  the  malice  of  the  delinquent.  Hence  offences  against 
God  should  be  deemed  most  criminal,  and,  next,  such  as  dis- 
lurb  the  state ;  then,  whatever  affect  life,  the  peace  or  honor 
of  families,  private  property  or  reputation,  following  the  scale 
of  the  Decalogue.  But,  though  all  crimes  do  not  require 
equal  severity,  an  exact  proportion  of  penalties  is  not  required. 
Most  of  this  chapter  exhibits  the  vacillating,  indistinct,  and 
almost  self-contradictory  resolutions  of  difficulties  so  frequent 
in  Puffendorf.  He  concludes  by  establishing  a  great  truth, 
that  no  man  can  be  justly  punished  for  the  offence  of  another  ; 
not  even  a  community  for  the  actts  of  their  forefathers,  not 
withstanding  their  fictitious  immortality.^ 

72.  After  some  chapters  on  the  law  of  nations,  Puffendorf 
concludes  with  discussing  the  cessation  of  subjection.  This 
may  ordinarily  be  by  voluntarily  removing  to  another  state 
with  permission  of  the  sovereign.  And,  if  no  law  or  custom 
interferes,  the  subject  has  a  right  to  do  this  at  his  discretion. 
The  state  has  not  a  right  to  expel  citizens  without  some  of- 
fence. It  loses  all  authority  over  a  banished  man.  He  con- 
cludes by  considering  the  rare  case  of  so  great  a  diminution  of 
the  people,  as  to  raise  a  doubt  of  their  political  identity.- 

73.  The  political  portion  of  this  large  work  is  not,  as  will 
appear,  very  fertile  in  original  or  sagacious  reflection,  pontics  of 
A  greater  degree  of  both,  though  by  no  means  Spmosa. 
accompanied  with  a  sound  theory,  distinguishes  the  Political 
Treatise  of  Spinosa ;  one  which  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Theologico-political  Treatise,  a  very  diffei'ent  work.  In 
this  he  undertakes  to  show  how  a  state  under  a  regal  or  aris- 
tocratic government  ought  to  be  constituted  so  as  to  secure 
the  tranquillity  and  freedom  of  the  citizens.  Whether  Spino- 
sa borrowed  his  theory  on  the  origin  of  government  from 
Hobbes,  is  perhaps  hard  to  determine :  he  seems  acquainted 
with  the  treatise  De  Give  ;  but  the  philoso[)hical  system  of 
both  was  such  as,  in  minds  habituated  like  theire  to  close 
resisouing,  could  not  lead  to  any  other  result.     Political  theory, 
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as  Spinopa  justly  observes,  is  to  be  founded  on  out  experience 
of  human  kind  as  it  is,  and  on  no  visionary  notions  of  an 
Utopia  or  golden  age  ;  and  hence  politicians  of  practical  know- 
ledge have  written  better  on  these  subjects  than  philosophers. 
We  must  treat  of  men  as  liable  to  passions,  prone  more 
to  revenge  than  to  pity,  eager  to  I'ule  and  to  compel  others  to 
act  like  themselves,  more  pleased  with  having  done  barm 
to  others  than  with  procuring  their  own  good.  Hence  no 
state  wherein  the  public  affairs  are  intrusted  to  any  one's  good 
faith  can  be  secure  of  their  due  administration :  but  means 
should  be  devised  that  neither  reason  nor  passion  should  in- 
duce those  who  govern  to  obstruct  the  public  weal ;  it  being 
indifferent  by  what  motive  men  act,  if  they  can  be  brought  to 
act  for  the  common  good. 

74.  Natural  law  is  the  same  as  natural  power:  it  is  that 
which  the  laws  of  nature,  that  is,  the  order  of  the  world,  give 
to  each  individual.  Nothing  is  forbidden  by  this  law.  except 
what  no  one  desires,  or  what  no  one  can  perform.  Thus  no 
one  is  bound  to  keep  the  faith  he  has  plighted  any  longer  than 
he  will,  and  than  he  judges  it  useful  to  himself;  for  he  has  not 
lost  the  power  of  breaking  it,  and  power  is  right  in  natural 
law.  But  he  may  easily  perceive,  that  the  power  of  one  man 
in  a  state  of  nature  is  limited  by  that  of  all  the  rest,  and  in 
effect  is  reduced  to  nothing,  all  men  being  naturally  enemies 
to  each  other ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  uniting  their  force 
and  establishing  bounds  by  common  consent  to  the  natural 
powers  of  each,  it  becomes  really  more  effective  than  while  it 
was  unlimited.  This  is  the  principle  of  civil  government ; 
and  now  the  distinctions  of  just  and  unjust,  right  and  wx'ong, 
begin  to  appear. 

75.  The  right  of  the  supreme  magistrate  is  notliing  but  the 
collective  rights  of  the  citizens,  that  is,  their  powers.  Neither 
he  nor  they  in  their  natural  state  can  do  wrong  :  but,  after  the 
institution  of  government,  each  citizen  may  do  wrong  by  dis- 
obeying the  magistrate ;  that,  in  fact,  being  the  test  of  wrong. 
He  has  not  to  inquire  whether  the  commands  of  the  supreme 
power  are  just  or  unjust,  pious  or  impious  ;  that  is,  as  to  action  : 
for  the  state  has  no  jurisdiction  over  his  judgment. 

76.  Two  independent  states  are  naturally  enemies,  and  may 
make  war  on  each  other  whenever  they  please.  If  they  make 
l)eace  or  alliance,  it  is  no  longer  binding  than  the  cause,  that 
is,  hope  or  fear  in  the  contracting  parties,  shall  endure.     All 
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this  is'  founded  on  tlie  universal  law  of  nature,  the  desire  of 
preserving  ourselves  ;  which,  whether  men  are  conscious  of  it 
or  no,  animates  all  their  actions.  Spinosa  in  this,  as  in  his 
other  writings,  is  more  fearless  than  IIol)bes  ;  and,  though  he 
sometimes  may  throw  a  light  veil  over  his  abjuration  of  moral 
and  religious  principle,  it  is  frequently  placed  in  a  more  pro- 
minent view  than  his  English  precursor  in  the  same  system 
had  deemed  it  secure  to  exhibit.  Yet  so  slight  is  often  the 
connection  between  theoretical  tenets  and  human  practice,  that 
Spinosa  bore  the  character  of  a  virtuous  and  benevolent  man. 
In  this  treatise  of  politics,  especially  in  the  broad  assertion 
that  good  faith  is  only  to  be  preserved  so  long  as  it  is  advan- 
tageous, he  leaves  Machiavel  and  Hobbes  at  some  distance, 
and  may  be  reckoned  the  most  phlegmatically  impudent  of  the 
whole  school. 

77.  The  contract  or  fundamental  laws,  he  proceeds,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  multitude  transfei-s  its  right  to  a  king  or 
a  senate,  may  unquestionably  be  broken,  when  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  the  Avhole  to  do  so.  But  Spinosa  denies  to  private 
citizens  the  right  of  judging  concerning  the  public  good  in  such 
a  point ;  reserving,  apparently,  to  the  supreme  magistrate 
an  ultimate  power  of  breaking  the  conditions  upon  which 
he  was  chosen.  Notwithstanding  this  dangerous  admission,  he 
strongly  protests  against  intrusting  absolute  power  to  any  one 
man  ;  and  observes,  in  answer  to  the  common  argument  of  the 
stability  of  despotism,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Turkish  mon- 
archy, that  if  barbarism,  slavery,  and  desolation  are  to  be  called 
peace,  nothing  can  be  more  wretched  than  peace  itself.  Nor 
is  this  sole  power  of  one  man  a  thing  so  possible  as  we  ima- 
gine ;  the  kings  who  seem  most  despotic  trusting  the  public 
safety  and  their  own  to  counsellors  and  favorites,  often  the 
worst  and  weakest  in  the  state. 

78.  He  next  proceeds  to  his  scheme  of  a  well-regulated 
monarchy,  which  is  in  some  measure  original  and  in-  gjg  ,|jpory 
genious.  The  people  are  to  be  divided  into  families,  of  a  mon- 
by  which  he  seems  to  mean  something  like  the  ^^  ^ 
tpparpiai  of  Attica.  From  each  of  these,  councillors,  fifty  years 
of  age,  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  king,  succeeding  in  a  rotation 
quinquennial,  or  less,  so  as  to  form  a  numerous  senate.  This 
assembly  is  to  be  consulted  upon  all  public  aflPairs,  and  the  king 
is  to  be  guided  by  its  unanimous  opinion.  In  case,  howevei*, 
of  disajgreement,  the  dilFei'ent  propositions  being  laid  before 
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the  king,  he  may  choose  that  of  the  minority,  provided  at  least 
one  hundred  councillors  have  recommended  it.  The  lesa 
remarkable  provisions  of  this  ideal  polity  it  would  be  waste  of 
time  to  mention ;  except  that  he  advises  that  all  the  citi- 
zens should  be  armed  as  a  militia,  and  that  the  principal 
towns  should  be  fortified,  and  consequently,  as  it  seems,  in 
their  power.  A  monarchy  thus  constituted  would  pro])ably 
not  degenerate  into  the  despotic  form.  Spinosa  appeals  to  the 
ancient  government  of  Aragon,  as  a  proof  of  the  possibility  of 
carrying  his  theory  into  execution. 

79.  From  this  imaginary  monarchy  he  comes  to  an  aristo- 
cratical  republic.  In  this  he  seems  to  have  taken  Venice,  the 
idol  of  tlieoretical  politicians,  as  his  primary  model,  but  with 
such  deviations  as  affect  the  whole  scheme  of  government. 
He  objects  to  the  su|)remacyof  an  elective  doge,  justly  observ- 
ing that  the  precautions  adopted  in  the  election  of  that  magis- 
trate show  the  danger  of  the  office  itself,  wliich  was  rather 
retained  in  the  aristocratical  polity  as  an  ancient  institution 
than  from  any  persuasion  of  its  usefulness.  But  the  most 
remarkable  discrepancy  between  the  aristocracy  of  Spinosa 
and  that  of  Venice  is,  that  his  great  council,  which  ought,  as 
he  strongly  urges,  not  to  consist  of  less  than  five  thousand,  the 
greatness  of  its  number  being  the  only  safeguard  against 
the  close  oligarchy  of  a  few  families,  is  not  to  be  hereditary, 
but  its  vacancies  to  be  filled  up  by  self-election.  In  this 
election,  indeed,  he  considers  the  essence  of  aristocracy  to 
consist ;  being,  as  is  implied  in  its  meaning,  a  government  by 
the  best,  who  can  only  be  pronounced  such  by  the  choice  of 
many.  It  is  singular  that  he  never  adverts  to  popular  repre- 
sentation, of  which  he  must  have  known  examples.  Demo- 
cracy, on  the  contrary,  he  defines  to  be  a  government  where 
political  power  falls  to  men  by  chance  of  birth,  or  by  some 
means  which  has  rendei'ed  them  citizens,  and  who  can  claim 
it  as  their  right,  without  regard  to  the  choice  of  others.  And 
a  democracy,  according  to  Spinosa,  may  exist,  if  the  law  should 
limit  this  privilege  of  ]iower  to  the  seniors  in  age,  or  to  the 
elder  branches  of  families,  or  to  those  who  pay  a  certain 
amount  in  taxation  ;  although  the  numbers  enjoying  it  should 
be  a  smaller  portion  of  the  community  than  in  an  aristocracy 
of  the  form  he  has  recommended.  His  treatise  breaks  off 
near  the  beginning  of  the  chapters  intended  to  delineate  the 
best  model  of  democracy,  which  he  declares  to  be  one  wherein 
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all  persons  in  their  own  power,  and  not  infamous  by  crime, 
should  have  a  share  in  the  public  government.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  can  be  inferred  from  the  writings  of  Spinosa,  nor  is  his 
authority,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  render  the  question  of  any 
interest,  to  which  of  the  three  plans  devised  by  him  as  the  best 
in  their  respective  forms  he  would  have  ascribed  the  prefer- 
ence. 

80.  The  condition  of  France  under  Louis  XIV.  was  not 
very  templing  to  speculators  on  political  theory.  Ameiotds 
Whatever  short  remarks  may  be  found  in  those  ex-  '»  Hou«- 
cellcnt  writers  on  other  subjects  who  distinguish  this  ^^^' 
period,  we  can  select  no  one  book  that  falls  readily  into  this 
class.  For  Telemaque  we  must  find  another  place.  It  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  mention  the  political  discourses  on 
Tacitus  by  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye.  These  are  a  tedious  and 
pedantic  running  commentary  on  Tacitus,  affecting  to  deduce 
general  principles,  but  much  unlike  the  short  and  poignant 
observations  of  Machiavel  and  IJacon.  A  whole  volume  on 
the  reign  alone  of  Tiberius,  and  printed  at  Paris,  is  not  likely 
to  repay  a  reader's  trouble ;  at  least  I  have  found  nothing  in 
it  above  the  common  level.  I  have  no  acquaintance  with  the 
other  political  writings  of  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye,  one  of 
those  who  thought  they  could  make  great  discoveries  by  ana- 
lyzing the  constitution  of  Venice  and  other  states. 

81.  England,  thrown  at  the  commencement  of  this  period 
upon  the  resources  of  her  own  invention  to  replace  Hamne- 
an  ancient  monarchy  by  something  new,  and  rich  at  tons 
that  time  in  reflecting  as  well  as  leanied  men,  with  •^**°*- 
an  unshackled  press,  and  a  growing  disdain  of  authority  as 
opposed  to  argument,  was  the  natural  soil  of  political  theory. 
The  earliest  fruit  was  Sir  James  Harrington's  Oceana,  pub- 
lished in  1656.  This  once-famous  book  is  a  political  allegory, 
partly  suggested,  perhaps,  by  the  Dodona's  Grove  of  Howell, 
or  by  Barclay's  Argenis,  and  a  few  other  fictions  of  the  pre- 
ceding age.  His  Oceana  represents  England,  the  history  of 
which  is  shadowed  out  with  fictitious  names.  But  this  is 
preliminary  to  the  great  object,  the  scheme  of  a  new  common- 
wealth, which,  under  the  auspices  of  Olphaus  Megaletor,  the 
Lord  Archon,  —  meaning,  of  course,  Cromwell,  not  as  he 
was,  but  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  —  tlie  author  feigns  to 
have  been  established.  The  various  laws  and  constitutions 
of  this  polity  occupy  the  whole  work. 
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82.  The  leading  principle  of  Harrington  is,  that  power 
depends  on  property  ;  denying  the  common  saying,  that  know- 
ledge or  prudence  is  power.  But  this  property  must  he  in 
land,  "  because,  as  to  property  producing  empire,  it  is  re- 
quired that  it  should  have  some  certain  root  or  foothold, 
which  except  in  land  it  cannot  have ;  being  otlierwise,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  wing.  Nevertheless,  in  such  cities  as  subsist 
mostly  by  trade,  and  have  little  or  no  land,  as  Holland  and 
Genoa,  the  balance  of  treasure  may  be  equal  to  that  of 
land. "  *  The  law  fixing  the  balance  of  lands  is  called  by  him 
agrarian ;  and  without  an  agrarian  law  he  holds  that  no 
government,  whether  monarchical,  aristocratic,  or  popular,  lias 
any  long  duration  :  this  is  rather  paradoxical ;  but  his  distri- 
buti(m  of  lands  varies  according  to  the  form  of  the  common- 
wealth. In  one  best  constituted,  the  possession  of  lands  is 
limited  to  £2,000  a  year ;  which,  of  course,  in  his  time  was  a 
much  greater  estate  than  at  present. 

83.  Harrington's  general  scheme  of  a  good  government  is 
one  "  established  upon  an  equal  agrarian  arising  into  the 
superstructure,  or  three  orders ;  the  senate  debating  and  pro- 
posing, the  people  resolving,  and  the  magistracy  executing  hj 
an  equal  rotation  through  the  suffrage  of  the  people  given 
by  the  ballot."  His  more  particular  form  of  polity,  devised 
for  his  Oceana,  it  would  be  tedious  to  give  in  detail:  the 
result  is  a  moderate  aristocracy ;  property,  though  under 
the  control  of  his  agrarian,  which  prevents  its  excess,  having 
so  great  a  share  in  tlie  elections  that  it  must  predominate. 
But  it  is  an  aristocracy  of  what  we  should  call  the  middle 
ranks,  and  might  not  be  unfit  for  a  small  state.  In  general,  it 
may  be  said  of  Harrington,  that  he  is  prolix,  dull,  pedantic, 
and  seldom  profound  ;  but  sometimes  redeems  himself  by  just 
observations.  Like  most  theoretical  politicians  of  that  age, 
he  had  an  excessive  admiration  for  the  republic  of  Venice. 
His  other  political  writings  are  in  the  same  spirit  as  the 
Oceana,  but  still  less  interesting. 

84.  The  manly  republicanism  of  Harrington,  though  some- 
Patriarcha  times  visionary  and  perhaps  impracticable,  shines  by 
of  i'iimer.  comparison  with  a  very  opposite  theory,  which,  hav- 
ing been  countenanced  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  by 

*  p.  38,  edit.  1771.  Veniee  right,  shall  go  nearest  to  judge 

*  "  If  I  be  worthy  to  give  advice  to  a  notwithstanding  the  difference  that  is  ia 
man  that  would  studj  politics,  let  him  every  policy,  right  of  any  government  in 
understand  Venice:    he  that  understands  the  world."  —  Harrington's  Works,  p.  292 
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our  clergy,  revived  with  additional  favor  after  the  Restoration. 
This  was  maintained  in  the  Patriarcha  of  Sir  Robert  Fihner, 
written,  as  it  ap{)ears,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  but  not  pub- 
lished till  1680,  at  a  time  when  very  high  notions  of  royal 
prerogative  were  as  well  received  by  one  party  as  they  were 
indignantly  rejected  by  another.  The  object,  as  the  author 
declares,  was  to  prove  that  the  first  kings  were  fathers  of 
families ;  that  it  is  unnatund  for  the  people  to  govern  or  to 
choose  governors ;  that  positive  laws  do  not  infringe  the  natu- 
ral and  fatherly  power  of  kings.  He  refers  the  tenet  of 
natural  liberty  and  the  [)opular  origin  of  government  to  the 
schoolmen  ;  allowing  that  all  Papists  and  the  reformed  divines 
have  imbibed  it,  but  denying  that  it  is  found  in  the  fathers. 
He  seems,  however,  to  claim  the  credit  of  an  original  hypo- 
thesis ;  those  who  have  vindicated  the  rights  of  kings  in  most 
points  not  having  thought  of  this,  but  with  one  consent  admit- 
ted the  natural  liberty  and  equality  of  mankind.  It  is  certain, 
nevertheless,  that  the  patriarchal  theory  of  government,  as  tiie 
basis  of  actual  right,  was  laid  down  as  explicitly  as  by  himself 
in  what  is  called  Bishop  Overall's  Convocation  Book,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  But  this  book  liad  not 
been  published  when  Filmer  wrote.  His  arguments  are  sin- 
gularly insufficient ;  he  quotes  nothing  but  a  few  irrelevant 
texts  from  Genesis ;  he  seems  not  to  have  known  at  all  the 
strength,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  his  own  case  ;  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  find  a  more  trifling  and  feeble  work.  It  had,  how- 
ever, the  advantage  of  opportunity  to  be  received  by  a  party 
with  approbation. 

85.  Algernon  Sidney  was  the  first  who  devoted  his  time  to 
a  refutation  of  this  patriarchal  theory,  propounded 
as  it  was,  not  as  a  plausible  hypotliesis  to  explain  Discourses 
the  origin  of  civil  communities,  but  as  a  paramount  on<^^JoT«-m- 

•11*  ci-iu  1  •  ment. 

title,  by  virtue  ot  which  all  actual  sovereigns,  who 
were  not  manifest  usurpere,  were  to  reign  with  an  unmitigated 
despotism.  Sidney's  Discourses  on  Government,  not  pub- 
lished till  1698,  are  a  diffase  reply  to  Filmer.  They  contain, 
indeed,  many  chapters  full  of  historical  learning  and  judicious 
reflection  ;  yet  the  constant  anxiety  to  refute  that  which  needs 
no  refutation  renders  them  a  little  tedious.  Sidney  does  not 
condemn  a  limited  monarchy  like  the  English ;  but  his  par- 
tiality is  for  a  form  of  republic  which  would  bo  deemed  too 
aristocratical  for  our  popular  theories. 
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86.  Locke,  immediately  after  the  Rev^olution,  attacked  the 
ixx-keon  Patriarclia  with  more  brevity,  aud  laid  down  his 
Govern-  own  celebrated  theory  of  government.  The  funda- 
"'^^  ■  mental  principle  of  Hlmer  is,  that  paternal  authority 
is  naturally  absolute.  Adam  received  it  from  God,  exer- 
cised it  over  his  own  children,  and  transmitted  it  to  the  eldest 
born  for  ever.  This  assumption  Locke  combats  rather  too  dif- 
fusely, according  to  our  notions.  P^ilmer  had  not  only  to 
show  this  absolute  monarchy  of  a  lineal  ancestor,  but  his 
power  of  transmitting  it  in  coui-se  of  primogeniture.  Locke 
denies  that  there  is  any  natural  right  of  this  kind,  maintaining 
the  equality  of  children.  The  incapacity  of  Filmer  rendera 
his  discomfiture  not  ditficult.  Locke,  as  will  be  seen,  acknow- 
ledges a  certain  de  facto  authority  in  fathers  of  families;  and 
possibly  he  might  have  found,  as  indeed  he  seems  to  admit, 
considerable  traces  of  a  regard  to  primogeniture  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  world.  It  is  the  question  of  natural  right  with 
which  he  is  here  concerned ;  and,  as  no  proof  of  this  had  been 
offered,  he  had  nothing  to  answer. 

87.  In  the  second  part  of  Locke's  Treatise  on  Civil  Gov- 
ernment, he  proceeds  to  lay  down  what  he  holds  to  be  the 
true  principles  upon  which  society  is  founded.  A  state  of 
nature  is  a  state  of  perfect  fi'eedom  and  equality,  but  within 
the  bounds  of  the  law  of  nature,  which  obliges  every  one,  and 
renders  a  state  of  liberty  no  state  of  license.  And  the  exe- 
cution of  this  law,  in  such  a  state,  is  put  into  every  one's 
hands,  so  that  he  may  punish  transgressors  against  it,  not 
merely  by  way  of  reparation  for  his  own  wrongs,  but  for 
those  of  others.  "  Every  offence  that  can  be  committed  in  the 
state  of  nature,  may,  in  the  state  of  nature,  be  punished 
equally,  and  as  far  forth,  as  it  may  in  a  commonwealth." 
And  not  only  independent  communities,  but  all  men,  as  he 
thinks,  till  they  voluntarily  enter  into  some  society,  are  in  a 
state  of  nature.^ 

88.  Whoever  declares  by  word  or  action  a  settled  design 
against  another's  life,  puts  himself  in  a  state  of  war  against 
him,  and  exposes  his  own  life  to  be  taken  away,  either  by  the 
other  party,  or  by  any  one  who  shall  espouse  his  cause ;  and 
he  who  endeavors  to  obtain  absolute  power  over  another  may 
be  construed  to  have  a  design  on  his  life,  or  at  least  to  takii 
away  his  property.     Where  laws  prevail,  they  must  determine 
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the  punishment  of  those  who  injure  others ;  but,  if  the  law  is 
silenced,  it  is  hard  to  think  but  that  the  appeal  to  Heaven 
returns,  and  the  aggressor  may  be  treated  as  one  in  a  state 
of  war.' 

89.  Natural  liberty  is  freedom  from  any  superior  power 
except  the  law  of  nature.  Civil  liberty  is  freedom  from  the 
dominion  of  any  authority  except  that  which  a  legislature, 
estabhshed  by  consent  of  the  commonwealth,  shall  confirm. 
No  man,  according  to  Locke,  can  by  his  own  consent  enslave 
himself,  or  give  power  to  another  to  take  away  his  life ;  for 
shivery,  in  a  strict  sense,  is  but  a  continuance  of  the  state  of 
war  between  a  conqueror  and  his  captive.^ 

90.  The  excellent  chapter  on  property  which  follows  would 
be  sufficient,  if  all  Locke's  other  writings  had  perished,  to 
leave  him  a  high  name  in  philosophy.  Nothing  can  be  more 
luminous  than  his  deduction  of  the  natural  right  of  property 
from  labor,  not  merely  in  gathering  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
or  catching  wild  animals,  but  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  for 
which  occupancy  is  but  the  preliminary,  and  gives,  as  it  were, 
an  inchoate  title.  "As  much  land  as  a  man  tills,  plants, 
improves,  cultivates,  and  can  use  the  product  of,  so  much  is 
liis  property.  He  by  his  labor  does,  as  it  were,  enclose  it 
from  the  common."  Whatever  is  beyond  the  scanty  limits 
of  individual  or  family  labor  has  been  appropriated  under 
the  authority  of  civil  society.  But  labor  is  the  primary  basis 
of  natural  right.  Nor  can  it  be  thought  unreasonable  that 
labor  should  confer  an  exclusive  right,  when  it  is  remembered 
how  much  of  every  thing's  value  depends  upon  lal)or  alone. 
"  Whatever  bread  is  more  worth  than  acorns,  wine  than 
water,  and  cloth  or  silk  than  leaves,  skins,  or  moss,  that  is 
wholly  owing  to  labor  and  industry."  The  superiority  ii 
good  sense  and  satisfactory  elucidation  of  his  principle,  which 
Locke  has  manifested  in  this  important  chapter  over  Grotius 
and  Puffendorf,  will  strike  those  who  consult  those  writers, 
or  look  at  the  brief  sketch  of  their  theories  in  the  foregoing 
pages.  It  is  no  less  contrasted  with  the  puerile  rant  of  Rous- 
seau against  all  territorial  property.  That  property  owes  its 
origin  to  occupancy  accompanied  with  labor,  is  now  generally 
admitted ;  the  care  of  cattle  being,  of  course,  to  be  considered 
as  one  species  of  labor,  and  requiring  at  least  a  temporary 
ownership  of  the  soil.^ 
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91.  Locke,  after  acutely  remarking  that  the  common  ar- 
guments for  the  power  of  a  father  over  his  children  would 
extend  equally  to  the  mother,  so  that  it  should  be  call«:;d 
parental  power,  reverts  to  the  train  of  reasoning  in  the  first 
book  of  this  treatise  against  the  regal  authority  of  fathers. 
What  they  possess  is  not  derived  from  generation,  but  from 
the  care  they  necessarily  take  of  the  infant  cliild,  and  during 
his  minority :  the  power  then  terminates,  though  reverenpe, 
support,  and  even  compliance,  are  still  due.  Children  are  also 
held  in  subordination  to  their  parents  by  the  institutions  of 
property,  which  commonly  make  them  dependent  both  as  to 
maintenance  and  succession.  But  Locke,  which  is  worthy 
to  be  remarked,  inclines  to  derive  the  origin  of  civil  govern- 
ment from  the  patriarchal  authority  ;  one  not  strictly  coercive, 
yet  voluntarily  conceded  by  habit  and  family  consent.  "  Thus 
tlie  natural  fathei-s  of  famiHes,  by  an  insensible  change,  became 
the  politic  monarchs  of  them  too ;  and  as  they  chanced  to  live 
long,  and  leave  worthy  and  able  heirs  for  several  successions 
or  otherwise,  so  they  laid  the  foundations  of  hereditary  or 
elective  kingdoms." ' 

92.  The  necessity  that  man  should  not  live  alone  produced 
the  primary  society  of  husband  and  Avife,  parent  and  children ; 
to  which  that  of  master  and  servant  was  early  added,  whe- 
ther of  freemen  engaging  their  service  for  hire,  or  of  slaves 
taken  in  just  war,  who  are  by  the  right  of  nature  subject  to 
tlie  absolute  dominion  of  the  captor.  Such  a  family  may 
sometimes  resemble  a  little  commonwealth  by  its  numbers, 
but  is  essentially  distinct  from  one,  because  its  chief  has  no 
imperial  power  of  life  and  death  except  over  his  slaves;  nature 
having  given  him  none  over  his  children,  though  all  men  have 
a  right  to  punish  breaches  of  the  law  of  nature  in  others 
according  to  the  offence.  But  this  natural  power  they  quit, 
and  resign  into  the  hands  of  the  community,  when  civil  soci- 
ety is  instituted ;  and  it  is  in  this  union  of  the  several  rights 
of  its  members  that  the  legislative  right  of  the  commonwealth 
consists,  whether  this  be  done  by  general  consent  at  the  fii-st 
formation  of  government,  or  by  the  adhesion  which  any  in- 
dividual may  give  to  one  already  established.  By  either  of 
these  ways,  men  pas^  from  a  state  of  nature  to  one  of  political 
society ;  the  magistrate  having  now  that  power  to  redress 
injuries  which  had  previously  been  each  man's  right.     Hence 
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absolute  monarchy,  in  Locke's  opinion,  is  no  form  of  civil 
government ;  for,  there  being  no  common  authority  to  appeal 
to,  the  sovereign  is  still  in  a  state  of  nature  with  regard  to  his 
subjects.^ 

93.  A  community  is  formed  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
any  body  of  men ;  but,  when  thus  become  one  body,  the 
determination  of  the  majority  must  bind  the  rest,  else  it 
would  not  be  one.  Unanimity,  after  a  community  is  once 
formed,  can  no  longer  be  required ;  but  this  consent  of  men 
to  form  a  civil  society  is  that  wliich  alone  did  or  could  give 
beginning  to  any  lawful  government  in  the  world.  It  is  idle 
to  object,  that  we  have  no  records  of  such  an  event ;  for  i'ew 
commonwealths  preserve  the  tradition  of  their  own  infancy  ^ 
and  whatever  we  do  know  of  the  origin  of  particular  states 
gives  indications  of  this  mode  of  union.  Yet  he  again  inclines 
to  deduce  the  usual  origin  of  civil  societies  from  imitation  of 
patriarchal  authority,  which,  having  been  recognized  by  each 
family  in  the  arbitration  of  disputes  and  even  punishment  of 
offences,  was  transferred  with  more  readiness  to  some  one 
person,  as  the  father  and  representative  head  of  the  infant 
community.  He  even  admits  that  this  authority  might  tacitly 
devolve  upon  the  eldest  son.  Thus  the  first  governments 
were  monarchies,  and  tliose  with  no  express  limitations  of 
power,  till  exposure  of  its  abuse  gave  occasion  to  social  laws 
or  to  co-ordinate  authority.  In  all  this  he  follows  Hooker, 
from  the  first  book  of  whose  Ecclesiastical  Polity  he  quotes 
largely  in  his  notes.'^ 

94.  A  difficulty  commonly  raised  against  the  theory  of 
compact  is,  that,  all  men  being  born  luider  some  government, 
they  cannot  be  at  liberty  to  erect  a  new  one,  or  even  to  make 
choice  whether  they  will  obey  or  no.  This  objection  Locke 
does  not  meet,  like  Hooker  and  the  jurists,  by  supposing  the 
agreement  of  a  distant  ancestor  to  oblige  all  his  posterity  : 
but,  explicitly  acknoAvledging  that  nothing  can  bind  freemen 
to  obey  any  government  save  their  own  consent,  he  rests  the 
evidence  of  a  tacit  consent  on  the  enjoyment  of  land,  or  even 
on  mere  residence  within  the  dominions  of  the  community; 
every  man  being  at  liberty  to  relinquish  his  possessions, 
or  change  his  residence,  and  either  incorporate  himself  with 
another  commonwealth,  or,  if  he  can  find  an  opportunity,  set 
up  for  himself  in  some  unoccupied  part  of  the  world.     But 
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notbing  can  make  a  man  irrevocably  a  member  of  one  society, 
except  his  own  voluntary  declaration :  such  perhaps  as  tho 
oath  of  allegiance,  which  Locke  does  not  mention,  ought  to  be 
reckoned.^ 

95.  The  majority  having,  in  the  first  constitution  of  a  state, 
the  whole  power,  may  retain  it  themselves,  or  delegate  it  to 
one  or  more  persons.^  And  the  supreme  power  is,  in  other 
words,  the  legislature,  sacred  and  unalterable  in  the  hands 
where  the  community  have  once  placed  it,  without  which  no 
law  can  exist,  and  in  which  aU  obedience  terminates.  Yet 
this  legislative  authority  itself  is  not  absolute  or  arbitrary 
over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  its  subjects.  It  is  the  joint 
power  of  individuals  surrendered  to  the  state ;  but  no  man 
has  power  over  his  own  life  or  his  neighbor's  property.  The 
laws  enacted  by  the  legislature  must  be  conformable  to  the 
will  of  God,  or  natural  justice.  Nor  can  it  take  any  part  of 
the  subject's  property  without  his  own  consent,  or  that  of  the 
majority.  "  For  if  any  one  shall  claim  a  power  to  lay  and 
levy  taxes  on  the  people  by  his  own  authoi'ity,  and  without 
such  consent  of  the  people,  he  thereby  invades  the  funda- 
mental law  of  property,  and  subverts  the  end  of  government. 
For  what  property  have  I  in  that  which  another  may  by  right 
take,  when  he  pleases,  to  himself?"  Lastly,  the  legislative 
power  is  inalienable :  being  but  delegated  from  the  people,  it 
cannot  be  transferred  to  others.^  This  is  the  part  of  Locke's 
treatise  which  has  been  open  to  most  objection,  and  which,  in 
some  measure,  seems  to  charge  with  usurpation  all  the  esta- 
blished governments  of  Europe.  It  has  been  a  theoiy  fertile 
of  great  revolutions,  and  perhaps  pregnant  with  more.  In 
some  part  of  this  chapter  also,  though  by  no  means  in  the 
most  practical  corollaries,  the  language  of  Hooker  has  led  on- 
ward his  more  hardy  disciple. 

96.  Though  the  legislative  power  is  alone  supreme  in  the 
constitution,  it  is  yet  subject  to  the  people  themselves,  who 
may  alter  it  whenever  they  find  that  it  acts  against  the  trust 
reposed  in  it ;  all  power  given  in  trust  for  a  particular  end 
being  evidently  forfeited  when  that  end  is  manifestly  disre- 
garded or  obstructed.  But,  while  the  government  subsists,  the 
legislature  is  alone  sovereign ;  though  it  may  be  the  usage  to 
call  a  single  executive  magistrate  sovereign,  if  he  has  also  a 
share  in  legislation.     Where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  appella- 
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tion  is  plainly  improper.  Locke  has  in  this  chapter  a  remarka- 
ble passage,  one  perhaps  of  the  first  declarations  in  favor  of 
a  change  in  the  electoral  system  of  England.  "  To  what 
gross  absurdities  the  following  of  custom,  when  reason  has  Icfl 
it,  may  lead,  we  may  be  satisfied  when  we  see  the  bare  name 
of  a  town,  of  which  there  remains  not  so  much  as  the  ruins, 
where  scarce  so  much  housing  as  a  sheepcot  or  more  in- 
habitants than  a  shepherd  is  to  be  found,  send  as  many  repre- 
sentatives to  the  gi-and  assembly  of  law-makers  as  a  whole 
county,  numerous  in  people,  and  powerful  in  riches.  This 
strangers  stand  amazed  at,  and  every  one  must  confess  needs 
a  remedy,  though  most  think  it  hard  to  find  one,  because  the 
constitution  of  the  legislative  being  the  original  and  supreme 
act  of  the  society,  antecedent  to  all  positive  laws  in  it,  a-id 
depending  wholly  on  the  people,  no  inferior  power  can  alter 
it."  But  Locke  is  less  timid  about  a  remedy,  and  suggests 
that  the  executive  magistrate  might  regulate  the  number  of 
representatives,  not  according  to  old  custom,  but  reason,  which 
is  not  setting  up  a  new  legislatiu-e,  but  restoring  an  old  one. 
*'  Whatsoever  shall  be  done  manifestly  for  the  good  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  establishing  the  government  on  its  true  foundation, 
is,  and  always  will  be,  just  prerogative ; "  ^  a  maxim  of  too 
dangerous  latitude  for  a  constitutional  monarchy. 

97.  Prerogative  he  defines  to  be  "  a  power  of  acting 
according  to  discretion  for  the  public  good  without  the  pre 
scription  of  the  law,  and  sometimes  even  against  it."  This, 
however,  is  not  by  any  means  a  good  definition  in  the  eyes  of 
a  lawyer ;  and  the  word,  being  merely  technical,  ought  not  to 
have  been  employed  in  so  partial  if  not  so  incorrect  a  sense. 
Nor  is  it  very  precise  to  say,  tliat,  in  England,  the  prero- 
gative was  always  largest  in  the  hands  of  our  wisest  and  best 
princes,  not  only  because  the  fact  is  otherwise,  but  because 
hv  confounds  the  legal  prerogative  with  its  actual  exercise. 
This  chapter  is  the  most  loosely  reasoned  of  any  in  the 
treatise.^ 

98.  Conquest,  in  an  unjust  war,  can  give  no  right  at  all, 
unless  ro1)I)ers  and  pirates  may  acquire  a  right.  Nor  is  any 
one  bound  by  promises  which  unjust  force  extorts  fiom  him. 
If  we  are  not  strong  enough  to  resist,  we  have  no  remedy 
save  patience  ;  but  our  children  may  appeal  to  Heaven,  and 
repeat  their  appeals  till   they  recover  their  ance^ti-al  right, 
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which  was  to  be  governed  by  such  a  legislation  as  them- 
selves approve.  He  that  appeals  to  Heaven  must  be  sure 
that  he  has  right  on  his  side,  and  right,  too,  that  is  worth  the 
trouble  and  cost  of  his  appeal ;  as  he  will  answer  at  a  tribunal 
that  cannot  be  deceived.  Even  just  conquest  gives  no  further 
right  than  to  reparation  of  injuiy  ;  and  the  posterity  of  the 
vanquished,  he  seems  to  hold,  can  forfeit  nothing  by  their 
parent's  offence,  so  that  they  have  always  a  right  to  throw 
off  the  yoke.  The  title  of  prescription,  which  has  commonly 
been  admitted  to  silence  the  complaints,  if  not  to  heal  the 
wounds,  of  the  injured,  finds  no  favor  with  Locke.^  But 
hence  it  seems  to  follow,  that  no  state,  composed,  as  most 
have  been,  out  of  the  spoils  of  conquest,  can  exercise  a 
legitimate  authority  over  the  latest  posterity  of  those  it  has 
incorporated.  Wales,  for  instance,  has  an  eternal  right  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  England  ;  for  what  Locke  says  of  con- 
sent to  laws  by  representatives  is  of  little  weight  when  these 
must  be  outnumbered  in  the  general  legislature  of  both  coun- 
tries ;  and  indeed  the  first  question  for  the  Cambro-Britons 
would  be,  to  determine  whether  they  would  form  part  of  such 
a  common  legislation. 

99.  Usurpation,  which  is  a  kind  of  domestic  conquest,  gives 
no  more  right  to  obedience  than  unjust  war :  it  is  necessary 
that  the  people  should  both  be  at  liberty  to  consent,  and  have 
actually  consented  to  allow  and  confirm  a  power  which  the 
constitution  of  their  commonwealth  does  not  recognize."^  But 
tyranny  may  exist  without  usurpation,  whenever  the  power 
reposed  in  any  one's  hands  for  the  people's  benefit  is  abused 
to  their  impoverishment  or  slavery.  Eorce  may  never  be  op- 
posed but  to  unjust  and  unlawful  force :  in  any  other  case,  it 
is  condemned  before  God  and  man.  The  king's  per.^on  is  in 
some  countries  sacred  by  law ;  but  this,  as  Locke  thinks,  does 
not  extend  to  the  case,  where,  by  putting  himself  in  a  state 
of  war  with  his  people,  he  dissolves  the  government.^  A 
prince  dissolves  the  government  by  ruling  against  law,  by 
hindering  the  regular  assembly  of  the  legislature,  by  changing 
the  form  of  election,  or  by  rendering  the  people  subject  to  a 
foreign  power.  He  dissolves  it  also  by  neglecting  or  abandon- 
ing it,  so  that  the  laws  cannot  be  put  into  execution.  The 
government  is  also  dissolved  by  breach  of  trust  in  either  the 
legislature  or  the  prince :   by  the  former,  when  it  usurps  an 
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arbitrary  power  over  the  lives,  liberties,  and  fortunes  of  the 
subject ;  by  the  latter,  when  he  endeavors  to  corrupt  the  repi'e- 
sentatives  or  to  influence  the  choice  of  the  electoi-s.  If  it  be 
objected,  that  no  government  will  be  able  long  to  subsist  if  the 
people  may  set  up  a  new  legislature  whenever  they  take 
offence  at  the  old  one,  he  replies,  that  mankind  are  too  slow 
and  averse  to  quit  their  old  institutions  for  this  danger  to  be 
apprehended.  JVIuch  will  be  endured  from  rulers  without 
mutiny  or  murnnir.  Nor  is  any  thing  more  likdy  to  restrain 
governments  than  this  doctrine  of  the  right  of  resistance.  It 
is  as  rea?;onable  to  tell  men  they  should  not  defend  them- 
selves against  robbers,  because  it  may  occasion  disorder,  as 
to  use  the  same  argument  for  passive  obedience  to  illegal 
dominion.  And  he  observes,  after  quoting  some  other  writers, 
that  Hooker  alone  might  be  enough  to  satisfy  those  who  rely 
on  him  for  their  ecclesiastical  polity.^ 

100.  Such  is,  in  substance,  the  celebrated  Treatise  of  Locke 
on  Civil  Government,  which,  with  the  favor  of  politi- 
cal circumstances,  and  the  authority  of  his  name,  tionson 
became  the  creed  of  a  numerous  party  at  home ;  *}^'^  '•'■^^ 
while,  silently  spreading  the  fibres  from  its  root  over 
Europe  and  America,  it  prepared  the  way  for  theories  of  poli- 
tical society,  hardly  bolder  in  their  announcement,  but  ex- 
pressed with  more  passionate  ardor,  from  which  the  great 
revolutions  of  the  last  and  present  age  have  sprung.  But,  as 
we  do  not  launch  our  bark  upon  a  stormy  sea,  we  shall  merely 
observe,  that  neither  the  Revolution  of  1 688,  nor  the  admin- 
istration of  William  III.,  could  have  borne  the  test  by  which 
Locke  has  tried  the  legitimacy  of  government.  There  was 
certainly  no  appeal  to  the  people  in  the  former ;  nor  woidd  it 
have  been  convenient  for  the  latter  to  have  had  the  maxira 
established,  that  an  attempt  to  coi-rupt  the  legislature  entails 
a  forfeiture  of  the  intrusted  power.  Whether  the  opinion  of 
Locke,  that  mankind  are  slow  to  political  change,  be  con- 
formable to  an  enlarged  experience,  must  be  judged  by  every 
one  according  to  his  reading  and  observation :  it  is  at  least 
very  different  from  that  which  Hooker,  to  Avhom  he  defers 
80  greatly  in  most  of  his  doctrine,  has  uttered  in  the  very  first 
sentence  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  For  my  own  pai't,  I 
must  confess,  that,  in  these  latter  chapters  of  Locke  on  Govern- 
ment, I  see,  what  sometimes  appears  in  his  other  writings,  that 
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the  influence  of  temporary  circumstances  on  a  mind  a  little 
too  susceptible  of  passion  and  resentment,  had  prevented  that 
calm  and  patient  examination  of  all  the  bearings  of  this 
extensive  subject  which  true  philosophy  requires. 

101.  But,  whatever  may  be  our  judgment  of  this  work,  it  is 
equally  true  that  it  opened  a  new  era  of  political  opinion  in 
Europe.  The  earlier  writings  on  the  side  of  popular  sove- 
reignty, whether  those  of  Buchanan  and  Languet,  of  the 
Jesuits,  or  of  the  English  republicans,  had  been  either  loo 
closely  dependent  on  temporary  circumstances,  or  too  much 
bound  up  with  odious  and  unsuccessful  factions,  to  sink  very 
deep  into  the  hearts  of  mankind.  Their  adversaries,  with 
the  countenance  of  every  government  on  their  side,  kept  pos- 
session of  the  field ;  and  no  later  jurist  nor  theologian  nor 
philosopher  on  the  Continent,  while  they  generally  followed 
their  predecessors  in  deriving  tlie  origin  of  civil  society  from 
compact,  ventured  to  moot  the  delicate  problem  of  resistance 
to  tyranny,  or  of  the  right  to  reform  a  constitution,  except  in 
the  most  cautious  and  indefinite  language.  We  have  seen 
this  already  in  Grotius  and  Puffendorf.  But  the  success  of 
the  English  Revolution,  the  necessity  wiiich  the  powers  allied 
against  France  found  of  maintaining  the  title  of  AVilliam,  the 
peculiar  interest  of  Holland  and  Hanover  (states  at  that  time 
very  strong  in  the  literary  world)  in  our  new  scheme  of  go- 
vernment, gave  a  weight  and  authority  to  principles,  which, 
without  some  such  application,  it  might  still  have  been  thought 
seditious  to  propound.  Locke  too,  long  an  exile  in  Holland, 
was  intimate  with  Le  Clei'c,  who  exerted  a  considerable  in- 
fluence over  the  Protestant  part  of  Europe.  Barbeyrac,  some 
time  afterwards,  trod  nearly  in  the  same  steps,  and,  without 
going  all  the  lengths  of  Locke,  did  not  fail  to  take  a  very 
different  tone  from  the  two  older  writers  upon  whom  he  haa 
commented. 

102.  It  was  very  natural,  that  the  French  Protestants,  among 

whom  traditions  of  a  turn  of  thinking  not  the  most 
Kefu^^ez,  favorable  to  kings  may  have  been  preserved,  should, 
perhaps  by   j,^  {jjg  bour  of  sevcrc  persccutiou,  mutiny  in  words 

and  writings  against  the  despotism  that  oppressed 
them.  Such,  it  appears,  had  been  the  language  of  those  exiles, 
as  it  is  of  all  exiles,  when  an  anonymous  tract,  entitled  Avis 
aux  Refugiez,  was  published  with  the  date  of  Amsterdam,  in 
1690.     This,  under  pretext  of  giving  advice,  in  the  event  of 
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their  being  permitted  to  return  home,  that  they  should  get  rid 
of  their  spirit  of  satire  and  of  their  rejmhlican  theories,  is  a 
bitter  and  able  attack  on  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Hol- 
land. It  asserts  the  principle  of  passive  oljedience  ;  extolling 
also  the  king  of  France  and  his  governnient,  and  censuring 
the  English  Revolution.  Public  rumor  ascribed  this  to 
Bayle :  it  has  usually  passed  for  his,  and  is  even  inserted  in 
the  collection  of  his  miscellaneous  works.  Some,  hoAvever, 
have  ascribed  it  to  Pelisson,  and  others  to  Larroque ;  one 
already,  and  the  other  soon  after,  proselytes  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Basnage  thought  it  written  by  the  latter,  and  pub- 
lished by  Bayle,  to  whom  he  ascribed  the  preface.  This  is 
apparently  in  a  totally  opposite  strain,  but  not  without  strong 
suspicion  of  irony  or  ill  faith.  The  style  and  manner  of  the 
whole  appear  to  suggest  Bayle ;  and,  though  the  supposition 
is  very  discreditable  to  his  memory,  the  weight  of  presumptioD 
Beems  much  to  incline  that  way. 

103.  The  separation  of  political  economy  from  the  general 
science  which  regards  the  well-being  of  communi-  political 
ties  was  not  so  strictly  made  by  the  earlier  philoso-  economists. 
phers  as  in  modern  times.  It  does  not  follow  that  national 
wealth  engaged  none  of  their  attention.  Few,  on  the  contra- 
ry, of  those  who  have  taken  comprehensive  views,  could  have 
failed  to  regard  it.  In  Bodin,  Botero,  Bacon,  Hobbes,  Puf- 
fendorf,  we  have  already  seen  proofs  of  this.  These  may  be 
said  to  have  discussed  the  subject,  not  systematically,  nor 
always  with  thorough  knowledge,  but  with  acuteness  and  in  a 
philosophical  tone.  Others  there  were  of  a  more  limited 
range,  whose  habits  of  life  and  experience  led  them  to  particu- 
lar departments  of  economical  inquiry,  especially  as  to  com- 
merce, the  precious  metals,  and  the  laws  affecting  them.  The 
Italians  led  the  w^ay :  Serra  has  been  mentioned  in  the  last 
period,  and  a  few  more  might  find  a  place  in  this.  De  Witt's 
Interest  of  Holland  can  hardly  be  reckoned  among  economical 
writings ;  and  it  is  said  by  Morhof,  that  the  Dutch  were  not 
fond  of  promulgating  their  commercial  knowledge:^  little,  at 
least,  was  contributed  from  that  country,  even  at  a  later  period, 
towards  the  theory  of  becoming  rich.  But  England  now  took 
a  large  share  in  this  new  literature.  Free,  inquisitive,  thriv- 
ing rapidly  in  commerce,  so  that  her  progress  even  in  the 
nineteenth  century  has  hardly  been  in  a  greater  ratio  than 

^  Poljrhistor,  part  iii.  lib.  iii.  §  3- 
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before  anrl  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth,  if  we  may 
trust  the  statements  of  contemporaries,  she  produced  some 
writers,  who,  though  few  of  them  merit  the  name  of  philoso- 
phers, yet  may  not  here  be  overlooked,  on  account  of  their 
influence,  tlieir  reputation,  or  their  position  as  links  in  the 
chain  of  science. 

104.  The  first  of  these  was  Thomas  Mun,  an  intelligent 
Mnn  on  merchant  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  whose 
Forei-u  postluunous  trcatisc,  England's  Treasure  by  Foreign 
rj^  e-  Trade,  was  published  in  16G4,  but  seems  to  have 
been  written  soon  after  the  accession  of  Charles  I.^  Mun  is 
generally  reckoned  the  founder  of  what  has  been  called  the 
mercantile  system.  His  main  position  is,  that  "the  ordinary 
means  to  increase  our  wealth  and  treasure  is  by  foreign  trade, 
wherein  we  must  ever  observe  this  rule,  to  sell  more  to 
strangers  yearly  than  we  consume  of  tlieirs  in  value."  ^  We 
mast  therefore  sell  as  cheap  as  ])Ossible  :  it  was  by  undersell- 
ing tlie  Venetians  of  late  years,  that  we  had  exported  a  great 
deal  of  cloth  to  Turkey.^  It  is  singular  that  Mun  shovdd  not 
have  perceived  the  difficulty  of  selling  very  cheap  the  produc- 
tions of  a  country's  labor,  whose  gold  and  silver  were  in  great 
abundance.  He  was,  however,  too  good  a  merchant  not  to 
acknowledge  the  inefficacy  and  impolicy  of  restraining  by  law 
the  exportation  of  coin,  which  is  often  a  means  of  increasing 
our  treasure  in  the  long-run ;  advising  instead  a  due  regard 
to  the  balance  of  trade,  or  general  surplus  of  exported  goods, 
by  which  we  shall  infallibly  obtain  a  stock  of  gold  and  silver. 
These  notions  have  long  since  been  covered  with  ridicule  ; 
and  it  is  plain,  that,  in  a  merely  economical  view,  they  must 
always  be  delusive.  Mun,  however,  looked  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  portion  of  this  imported  treasure  by  the  state ;  a 
resource  in  critical  emergencies  which  we  have  now  learned 
to  despise  since  others  have  been  at  hand,  but  which  in 
reality  had  made  a  great  difference  in  the  events  of  war,  and 
changed  the  balance  of  power  between  many  commonwealths. 
Child  on  Mun  was  followed,  about  1670,  by  Sir  Josiah  Child, 
Trade.  j^  j^  discoursc  ou  Trade,  written  on  the  ^ame  prin- 
ciples of  the  mercantile  system,  but  more  copious  and 
varied.     The  chief  aim  of  Child  is  to  effect  a  reduction  of  the 


'  Mr.  M'CulIoch  says  (Introductory  16.35  or  1640.  I  remarked  some  thingi 
Dlscoiir.se  to  Sniith'.s  Wealth  of  Nations)  whicli  serve  to  "wrry  it  up  a  little  higher. 
It  had    lost  probably  been  written  about        2  p.  n  (edit.  IG&l).  ^  P.  18. 
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legal  interest  of  money  from  six  to  four  per  cent,  drawing  an 
erroneous  inference  from  the  increase  of  wealth  which  had 
followed  similar  enactments. 

105.  Among  the  many  difHculties  with  Avhich  the  govern- 
ment of  William  III.  had  to  contend,  one  of  the  Locke  en 
most  embarrassing  was  the  scarcity  of  the  precious  ^^^  *"'"°" 
metals  and  depreciated  condition  of  the  coin.  This  opened 
the  whole  field  of  controversy  in  that  provit  .'e  of  political 
economy ;  and  the  bold  spirit  of  inquiry,  unshackled  by  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  ancient  custom,  which  in  all  respects  was 
characteristic  of  that  age,  began  to  work  by  reasonings  on 
general  theorems,  instead  of  collecting  insulated  and  inconclu- 
sive details.  Locke  stood  forward  on  this,  as  on  so  many 
subjects,  with  his  masculine  sense  and  habitual  closeness  of 
thinking.  Ilis  Considerations  of  the  Consequences  of  lower- 
ing Interest,  and  raising  the  Value  of  Money,  were  published 
in  1691.  Two  further  treatises  are  in  answer  to  the  pam- 
phlets of  Lowndes.  These  economical  writings  of  Locke  are 
not  in  all  points  conformable  to  the  modern  principles  of 
the  science.  He  seems  to  incline  rather  too  much  towards  the 
mercantile  theory,  and  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  posses- 
sion of  the  precious  metals.  Fi'om  his  excellent  sense,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  from  some  expressions,  I  should  conceive  that 
he  only  considers  them,  as  they  doubtless  are,  a  portion  of  the 
exchangeable  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  by  their  inconsumable 
nature,  as  well  as  by  the  constancy  of  the  demand  for  them, 
one  of  the  most  important.  "  Riclies  do  not  consist,"  he  says, 
"in  having  more  gold  and  silver,  but  in  having  more  in 
proportion  than  the  rest  of  the  world  or  than  our  neighbors, 
whereby  we  are  enabled  to  procure  to  ourselves  a  greater 
plenty  of  the  conveniences  of  life." 

106.  Locke  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  the  impossibility 
of  regulating  the  interest  of  money  by  law.  It  was  an  empiri- 
cal proposition  at  that  time,  as  we  have  just  seen,  of  Sir 
Josiah  Child,  to  render  loans  more  easy  to  the  borrower  by 
reducing  the  legal  rate  to  four  per  cent.  The  whole  drift 
of  his  reasoning  is  against  any  limitation,  though,  from  fear  of 
appearing  too  paradoxical,  he  does  not  arrive  at  that  infer- 
ence, For  the  reasons  he  gives  in  favor  of  a  legal  lirnit  of 
interest,  namely,  that  courts  of  law  may  have  some  rule  where 
nothing  is  stipulated  in  the  contract,  and  that  a  few  money- 
lenders in  the  metropolis  may  not  have  the  monopoly  of  aU 
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loans  in  England,  are,  especially  the  first,  so  trifling,  that  he 
could  not  have  relied  upon  them ;  and  indeed  he  admits,  that, 
in  other  circumstances,  there  would  be  no  danger  from  the 
Becond.  But,  his  prudence  having  restrained  him  fiom  speak- 
ing out,  a  famous  writer  almost  a  century  afterwards  came 
forward  to  assert  a  paradox,  which  he  loved  the  better  for 
seeming  such,  and  finally  to  convince  the  thinking  part  of 
mankind. 

107.  Laws  fixing  the  value  of  silver,  Locke  perceived  to  be 
nugatory,  and  is  averse  to  prohibiting  its  exportation.  The 
value  of  money,  he  maintains,  does  not  depend  on  the  rate  of 
interest,  but  on  its  plenty  relatively  to  commodities.  Hence 
the  rate  of  interest,  he  thinks,  but  perhaps  erroneously,  does 
not  govern  the  price  of  land  ;  arguing  from  the  higher  rate  of 
land  relatively  to  money,  that  is,  the  worse  interest  it  gave,  in 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  than  in  his  own  time. 
But  one  of  Locke's  positions,  if  generally  received,  would 
alone  have  sufficed  to  lower  the  value  of  land.  "  It  is  in  vain," 
he  says,  "  in  a  country  whose  great  fund  is  land,  to  hope  to  lay 
the  public  charges  of  the  government  on  any  thing  else :  there 
at  last  it  will  terininate."  The  legislature  soon  proceeded  to 
act  on  this  mistaken  theory  in  the  annual  land-tax ;  an 
impost  of  tremendous  severity  at  that  time,  the  gross  unfair- 
ness, however,  of  which  has  been  compensated  in  later  times 
by  the  taxes  on  personal  succession. 

108.  In  such  a  monetary  crisis  as  that  of  his  time,  Locke 
was  naturally  obliged  to  consider  the  usual  resource  of  raising 
the  denomination  of  the  coin.  This,  he  truly  says,  would  be 
to  rob  all  creditors  of  such  a  proportion  of  their  debts.  It  is 
probable  that  his  influence,  wliich  was  very  considerable,  may 
have  put  a  stop  to  the  scheme.  He  contends  in  his  Furthei 
Considerations,  in  answer  to  a  tract  by  Lowndes,  that  clipped 
money  should  go  only  by  weight.  This  seems  to  have  been 
agreed  by  both  parties  ;  but  Lowndes  thought  the  loss  should 
be  defrayed  by  a  tax,  Locke  that  it  should  fall  on  the  holders. 
Honorably  for  the  government,  the  former  opinion  prevailed. 

109.  The  Italians  were  the  first  who  laid  any  thing  like  a 
Statistical  foundation  for  statistics  or  political  arithmetic ;  that 
tracts.  which  is  to  the  political  economist  what  general 
history  is  to  the  philosopher.  But  their  numerical  reckonings 
of  population,  houses,  value  of  lands  or  stock,  and  the  hke, 
though  very  curious,  and  sometimes  taken  from  public  docu« 
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ments,  were  not  always  more  than  conjectural,  nor  are  they 
so  full  and  minute  as  the  spirit  of  calculation  demands.  Eng- 
land here  again  took  the  lead  in  Graunt's  Observations  on  the 
Bills  of  Mortality,  1661,  in  Pett/s  Political  Arithmetic 
(posthumous  in  1691),  and  other  treatises  of  the  same  ingeni- 
ous and  philosophical  person,  and,  we  may  add,  in  the  Obser- 
vations of  Gregory  King  on  the  Natural  and  Political  State 
of  England  ;  for,  though  these  were  not  published  till  near  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  manuscripts  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Charles  Davenant,  who  has  made  extracts 
from  them  in  liis  own  valuable  contributions  to  political  arith- 
metic. King  seems  to  have  possessed  a  sagacity  which  has 
sometimes  brought  his  conjectures  nearer  to  the  mark,  than, 
from  the  imperfection  of  his  data,  it  was  reasonable  to  expect. 
Yet  he  su[)poses  that  the  population  of  England,  which  he 
estimated,  perhaps  rightly,  at  five  millions  and  a  half,  would 
not  reach  the  double  of  that  number  before  A.D.  2300,  Sir 
William  Petty,  with  a  mind  capable  of  just  and  novel  theo- 
ries, was  struck  by  the  necessary  consequences  of  an  uniform- 
ly progressive  population.  Though  the  rate  of  movement 
seemed  to  him,  as  in  truth  it  then  was,  much  slower  tlian  we 
have  latterly  found  it,  he  clearly  saw  that  its  continuance 
would  in  an  ascertainable  length  of  time  overload  the  world; 
"and  then,"  according  to  the  prediction  of  the  Scriptures, 
"there  must  be  wars  and  great  slaughter."  lie  conceived  that, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  the  population  of  a  country 
would  be  doubled  in  two  hundred  yeai's ;  but  the  whole 
conditions  of  the  problem  were  far  less  understood  than  at 
present,  Davenant's  Essay  on  Ways  and  Means,  1693, 
gained  him  a  high  reputation,  which  he  endeavored  to  aug- 
ment by  many  subsequent  works ;  some  falling  witliin  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  was  a  man  of  more  enlarged 
reading  than  his  predecessoi-s,  with  the  exception  of  Petty, 
and  of  close  attention  to  the  statistical  documents  whicli  were 
now  more  copiously  published  than  before ;  but  he  seldom 
launches  into  any  extensive  theory,  confining  himself  rather 
to  the  accumulation  of  facts,  and  to  the  immediate  inferences, 
generally  for  temporary  purposes,  which  they  supjdied. 
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110.  In  16G7,  a  short  book  was  published  at  F'rankfort,  by 
Works  of  ^  young  man  of  twenty-two  years,  entitled  Methodi 
j.eibnitzon  Novae  Disccndaj  Docendfpqne  .Jurispnidentiie.     The 

'"'^"  ^'  science  which  of  all  others  had  been  deemed  to 
require  the  most  protracted  labor,  the  ripest  judgment,  the 
most  experienced  discrimination,  Avas,  as  it  were,  invaded  by 
a  boy,  but  by  one  who  had  the  genius  of  an  Alexander,  and 
for  whom  the  glories  of  an  Alexander  were  reserved.  This 
is  the  first  production  of  Leibnitz ;  and  it  is  probably  in  many 
points  of  view  the  most  remarkable  work  that  has  premature- 
ly united  erudition  and  solidity.  We  admire  in  it  the  vast 
range  of  learning  (for,  though  he  could  not  have  read  all  the 
books  he  names,  there  is  evidence  of  his  acquaintance  with  a 
great  number,  and  at  least  with  a  well-filled  chart  of  litera- 
ture), the  originality  of  some  ideas,  the  commanding  and 
comprehensive  views  he  embraces,  the  philosophical  spirit,  the 
compressed  style  in  which  it  is  written,  the  entire  absence  of 
juvenility,  of  ostentatious  paradox,'  of  imagination,  ardor,  and 
enthusiasm,  which,  though  Leibnitz  did  not  always  want 
them,  would  have  been  wholly  misplaced  on  such  a  subject. 
Faults  have  been  censured  in  this  early  performance;  and  the 
author  declared  himself  afterwards.dissatisfied  with  it.^ 

111.  Leibnitz  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  Roman 
jurisprudence :  he  held  the  great  lawyers  of  antiquity  second 
only  to  the  best  geometei"S  for  strong  and  subtle  and  pro- 
found reasoning ;  not  even  acknowledging,  to  any  considerable 
degi'ce,  the  contradictions  {antinomice  juris)  which  had  per- 

*  I  use  the  epithet  "  ostentatious,"  be-        *  This  tract,  and  all  the  other  works  of 

cause  some  of  his  original  theories  are  a  Leibnitz  on  Jurisprudence,  will  be  found 

little  paradoxical  :  thus  he  has  a  sinjjular  in  t!ie  fourth  yoluiue  of  his  works  by  Du- 

notion  that  the  right  of  bequeathing  pro-  tens.      An  analysis  by  15on,  professor  of 

perty  by  testament  is  derived  from  the  im-  law  at  Turin,  is  prefixed  to  the  Metbodi 

mortality   of  the  soul;    the  living  heirs  Novse;  and  he  has  pointed  out  a  few  errors, 

being,  as  it  were,  the  attorneys  of  those  we  Leibnitz  says  in  a  letter  about  HJ7f>,  that 

supposed  to  be  dead.    "  Quia  mortui  re  vera  his  book  was  "effusus  potius  quam  scrip- 

adhue  vivunt,  ideo  manent  domini  rerum,  tus,  in  itinere,  sine  libris,"  &c.  ;  and  that 

quos  vero  hffiredes  reliquerunt,  concipiendi  it   contained  some   things   he  no   longer 

sunt  ut  procuratores  in  rem  suam."  \n  our  would  have  said,  though  there  were  other* 

own  discussions  on  the  law  of  entail,  I  am  of  which  he  did  not  repent.     ]<enuinier, 

not  aware  that  this  argument  hiis  ever  bi-en  Hist,  du  Droit,  p.  150. 
explicitly  urged,  though  the  advocates  of 
perpetual  control  seem  to  have  none  better. 
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plexed  their  disciples  in  later  times,  and  on  which  many  vol- 
umes had  been  written.  But  the  arrangement  of  Justinian 
he  entirely  disapproved ;  and  in  anotlier  work,  Corporis  Juris 
RectHicinnandi  Katio,  published  in  1GG8,  he  pointed  out  (he 
necessity  and  what  he  deemed  the  best  method  of  a  new 
distribution.  Tliis  aji{)ears  to  be  not  quite  like  what  he  liad 
previously  sketched,  and  which  Avas  rather  a  philosophical 
than  a  very  convenient  method  :'  in  this  new  arrangement  he 
proposes  to  retain  the  texts  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  but  in 
a  form  rather  like  that  of  tlie  Pandects  than  of  the  Institutes  ; 
to  the  latter  of  which,  followed  as  it  has  been  among  us  by 
Hale  and  Blackstone,  he  was  very  averse. 

112.  There  was  only  one  man  in  tlie  world  avIio  could  have 
left  so  noble  a  science  as  philosophical  juns|)rudence  for  pur- 
suits of  a  still  more  exalted  nature,  and  for  which  he  was  still 
more  fitted ;  and  that  man  was  Leibnitz  himself.  He  passed 
onward  to  reap  the  golden  harvests  of  other  fields.  Yet  the 
study  of  law  has  owed  much  to  him :  he  di<l  much  to  unite  it 
with  moral  philosophy  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  history  on 
the  other;  a  great  master  of  both,  he  exacted  })erhaps  a  more 
comprehensive  course  of  legal  studies  than  the  capacity  of 
ordinary  lawyers  could  grasp.  In  Engkuid  also,  its  condu- 
civeness  to  professional  excellence  might  be  hard  to  prove. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that,  in  Germany  at  least,  philology, 
history,  and  philosophy  have  more  or  less,  since  the  time  of 
Leibnitz,  marched  togetlicr  under  the  robe  of  law.  "  He  did 
but  pass  over  that  kingdom,"  says  Lermiuier,  "and  he  has 
reformed  and  enlarged  it."- 

113.  James  Godefroy  was  thirty  years  engaged  on  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Theodosian  Code,  published  several  years 

after  his  death,   in  1GG5.      It    is  by  far  the   best     .i,Vrists: 
edition  of  that  body  of  laws,  and  retains  a  standard     Jiodcfioyi 

,.,,.  •11  f...  ,  Doiiiat. 

value  m  the  historical  department  ot  jurisprudence. 
Domat,  a  French  lawyer,  and  one  of  the  Port-Royal  connec- 
tion, in  his  Loix  Civiles  dans  leur  Ordre  Naturel,  the  first  of 
five  volumes  of  Avhich  appeared  in  l(j89,  carried  into  effect 
the  |)roject  of  Leibnitz,  by  re-arranging  the  laws  of  Justinian, 
which,  especially  the  Pandects,  are  well  known  to  be  confu- 

'  In  his  Slethodi  Novfp,  he  ilivijes  law,  2.  Succession  ;  3.  Possession ;  4.  Contract; 

In  the  didactic  part,  according  to  tlie  seve-  5.  Injury,  which   gives   riyht   to   repara- 

ral  sources  of  rights  ;   namely,  1.  Nature,  tion. 

which  gives  us   right  over    res    niiUiiis,        ^  Biogr.   Univ. ;     Lerniinier,    Ilist.   dn 

thiugs  where  there  is  no  prior  property  ;  Droit,  p.  142. 

VOL.   IV.  14 
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sedly  distributed,  in  a  more  regular  method ;  prefixing  a  book 
of  his  own  on  the  nature  and  spirit  of  law  in  general. 
Tins  appears  to  be  an  useful  digest  or  abridgment,  some- 
thing like  those  made  by  Viner  and  earlier  Avriters  of  our  own 
text-books,  but  perhaps  with  more  compression  and  choice : 
two  editions  of  an  English  translation  were  published.  Do- 
mat's  Public  Law,  which  might,  perhaps,  in  our  language, 
have  been  called  constitutional,  since  we  generally  confine  tlio 
epithet  "  public  "  to  the  law  of  nations,  forms  a  second  part  of 
the  same  work,  and  contains  a  more  extensive  system,  where- 
in theological  morality,  ecclesiastical  ordinances,  and  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  the  French  monarchy,  are  reduced  into 
method.  Domat  is  much  extolled  by  his  countrymen ;  but, 
in  pliilosophical  jurisprudence,  he  seems  to  display  little  force 
or  originality.  Gravina,  who  obtained  a  high  name  in  this 
literature  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  was  known 
merely  as  a  professor  at  the  close  of  this  ;  but  a  Dutch  jurist, 
Noodt  on  Gerard  Noodt,  may  deserve  mention  for  his  treatise 
Usury.  on  Usury,  in  1698,  wherein  he  both  endeavors  to 
prove  its  natural  and  religious  lawfulness,  and  traces  its  history 
through  the  Roman  law.  Several  other  works  of  Noodt  on 
subjects  of  historical  jurisprudence  seem  to  fall  within  this 
century,  though  I  do  not  find  their  exact  dates  of  publication. 
114.  Grotius  was  tlie  acknowledged  master  of  all  who 
J.  ^  .  studied  the  theory  of  intei-national  right.  It  was, 
Nations:  perhaps,  the  design  of  Puffendorf,  as  we  may  con- 
Puffendorf.  jgcture  by  the  title  of  his  great  work  on  the  Law  of 
Nature  and  Nations,  to  range  over  the  latter  field  with  aa 
assiduous  diligence  as  the  former.  But,  fi-om  the  length  of 
his  prolix  labor  on  natural  law  and  the  rights  of  sovereigns, 
he  has  not  more  than  one-twentietii  of  the  whole  volume  to 
spare  for  international  questions  ;  and  this  is  in  great  measure 
copied  or  abridged  from  Grotius.  In  some  instances  he  dis- 
agrees with  his  master.  Puffendorf  singularly  denies,  that 
compacts  made  during  war  are  binding  by  the  law  of  nature, 
but  for  weak  and  unintelligible  rea-sons.'  Treaties  of  peace 
extorted  by  unjust  force,  he  denies  with  more  reason  to  bo 
binding;  though  Grotius  had  held  the  contrary.^  The  infe- 
rior writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  or  those  Avho,  like  Wic- 
quefort,  in  his  Ambassador,  confined  themselves  to  merely 
••onventional  usages,  it  is  needless  to  mention. 

»  B.  viii.  fhap.  7.  *  Chap.  8. 
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Sect.  I.  —  On  Italian  Poetry. 

Filicaja — Ouidi  —  Menzini — Arcadian  Society. 

1.  The  imitators  of  Marini,  full  of  extravagant  metaphora, 
and  the  false  thoughts  usually  called  concetti,  were  in 

their  vigor  at  the  commencement  of  this  period,  tone'of*** 
But  their  names  are  now  ohscure,  and  have  been  Italian 
overwhelmed  by  the  change  of  public  taste,  which  ^^  ^^' 
has  condemned  and  proscribed  what  it  once  most  applauded. 
This  change  came  on  long  before  the  close  of  the  century, 
though  not  so  decidedly  but  that  some  traces  of  the  fomier 
manner  are  discoverable  in  the  majority  of  popular  writers. 
The  general  characteristics,  however,  of  Italian  poetry  were 
now  a  more  masculine  tone ;  a  Avider  reach  of  topics,  and  a 
selection  of  the  most  noble  ;  an  abandonment,  except  in  the 
dghter  lyrics,  of  amatory  strains,  and  especially  of  such  as  were 
Janguishing  and  queiixlous ;  an  anticipation,  in  short,  as  far  as 
ihe  circumstances  of  the  age  would  permit,  of  that  severe  and 
elevated  style  which  has  been  most  affected  for  the  last  iifty 
years.  It  would  be  futile  to  seek  an  explanation  of  this  man- 
lier spirit  in  any  social  or  political  causes  ;  never  had  Italy  in 
these  respects  been  so  lifeless  :  but  the  world  of  poets  is  often 
not  the  world  around  them,  and  their  stream  of  living  waters 
may  flow,  like  that  of  Arethusa,  without  imbibing  much  from 
the  suiTounding  brine.  Chiabrera  had  led  the  way  by  the 
Pindaric  majesty  of  his  odes,  and  had  disciples  of  at  least 
equal  name  with  himself. 

2.  Ploi-ence  was  the  mother  of  one  who  did  most  to  mvigo- 
rate  Italian  luH'try,  Vincenzo  P'ilicaia;  a  man  mftcd    „.,.    . 
wall  a  serious,  pure,  and  noble  spirit,  from  which  con- 
genial thoughts  spontaneuusly  arose,  and  with  an  imagiuafior 
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rather  vigorous  than  fertile.  The  siege  of  Vienna  in  1 683, 
and  its  glorious  deliverance  by  Sobieski,  are  the  subjects  of 
six  odes.  The  third  of  these  addressed  to  the  King  of  Poland 
himself,  is  generally  most  esteemed,  though  I  do  not  perceive 
that  the  first  or  second  are  inferior.  His  ode  to  Romi;,  on 
Christina's  taking  up  her  residence  there,  is  in  many  jtarts 
highly  poetical ;  but  the  flattery  of  representing  this  event  as 
sufficient  to  restore  the  eternal  city  from  decay  is  too  gross. 
It  is  not,  on  the  whole,  so  successful  as  those  on  the  siege  of 
Vienna.  A  better  is  that  addressed  to  Florence,  on  leaving 
it  for  a  rural  solitude,  in  consequence  of  his  poverty  and  the 
neglect  he  had  experienced.  It  breathes  an  injured  spirit, 
something  like  the  Complaint  of  Cowley,  with  which  posterity 
are  sure  to  sympathize.  The  sonnet  of  Filicaja,  Italia  mia, 
is  known  by  every  one  who  cares  for  tliis  poetry  at  all.  This* 
sonnet  is  conspicuous  for  its  depth  of  feeling,  for  the  spirit 
of  its  commencement,  and,  above  all,  for  the  noble  lines  with 
which  it  ends ;  but  there  are  surely  awkward  and  feeble  ex- 
pressions in  the  intermediate  part.  Armenti  for  regiments  of 
dragoons  could  only  be  excused  by  frequent  usage  in  poetry, 
which,  I  presume,  is  not  the  case,  though  we  find  the  same 
word  in  one  of  Filicaja's  odes.  A  foreigner  may  ventuie  upon 
this  kind  of  criticism. 

3.  Filicaja  was  formed  in  the  school  of  Chiabrera  ;  but,  with 
his  pomp  of  sound  and  boldness  of  imagery,  he  is  animated  by 
a  deeper  sense  both  of  religion  and  patriotism.  AVe  perceive 
more  the  language  of  the  heart:  the  man  speaks  in  his  genu- 
ine character,  not  with  assumed  and  mercenary  sensit)ility, 
like  that  of  Pindar  and  Chiabrera.  His  genius  is  greater  than 
his  skill :  he  abandons  himself  to  an  impetuosity  which  he 
cannot  sustain,  forgetful  of  the  economy  of  strength  and 
breath,  as  necessary  for  a  poet  as  a  race-horse.  He  has  rarely 
or  never  any  conceits  or  frivolous  thoughts ;  but  the  expression 
is  sometimes  rather  feeble.  There  is  a  general  want  of  sun- 
shine in  Filicaja's  poetry;  unpro*perous  himself,  he  views 
nothing  with  a  worldly  eye;  his  notes  of  triumph  are  without 
brilliancy,  his  predictions  of  success  are  without  joy.  Me 
seems  also  deficient  in  the  charms  of  grace  and  felicity.  Rut 
his  poetry  is  always  the  effusion  of  a  fine  soul:  we  venoiati; 
and  love  Filicaja  as  a  man,  but  Ave  also  acknowledge  :hat  he 
was  a  real  poet. 

4.  Guidi,  a  native  of  Pavia,  raised  himself  to  the  highest 
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point  that  any  lyric  poet  of  Italy  has  attained.  His  odes  are 
written  at  Rome  from  about  the  year  1G85  to  the  end  ^^^ 
of  the  century.  Compared  with  Chiabrera,  or  even 
Filicaja,  he  may  be  allowed  the  superiority  :  if  he  never  rises 
to  a  higher  pitch  than  the  latter,  if  he  has  never  chosen 
subjects  so  animating,  if  he  has  never  displayed  so  much 
depth  and  truth  of  feeling,  his  enthusiasm  is  more  constant, 
his  imagination  more  creative,  his  power  of  language  more 
extensive  and  more  felicitous.  "  He  falls  sometimes,"  says 
Corniani,  "  into  extravagance,  but  never  into  affectation.  .  .  . 
His  peculiar  excellence  is  poetical  expression,  always  brilliant 
with  a  light  of  his  own.  The  magic  of  his  language  used  to 
excite  a  lively  movement  among  the  hearers  when  he  recited 
his  verses  in  the  Arcadian  Society."  Corniani  adds,  that  he  ia 
sometimes  exuberant  in  words  and  hyperbolical  iu  images.^ 

5.  The  ode  of  Guidi  on  Fortune  appears  to  me  at  least 
equal  to  any  in  the  Italian  language.  If  it  has  been  suggested 
by  that  of  Celio  Magno,  entitled  Iddio,  the  resemblance  does 
not  deserve  the  name  of  imitation :  a  nobleness  of  thought, 
imagery,  and  language,  prevails  throughout.  But  this  is  the 
character  of  all  his  odes.  He  chose  better  subjects  than  Chia- 
brera ;  for  the  ruins  of  Rome  are  more  glorious  than  the 
living  house  of  Medici.  He  resembles  him,  indeed,  rather 
than  any  other  poet,  so  that  it  might  not  always  be  easy  to 
discern  one  from  the  other  in  a  single  stanza :  but  Guidi  is  a 
bolder,  a  more  imaginative,  a  more  enthusiastic  poet.  Both 
adorn  and  amplify  a  little  to  excess ;  and  it  may  be  imputed 
to  Guidi,  that  he  has  abused  an  advantage  which  his  native 
language  afforded.  The  Italian  is  rich  in  words,  where  the 
sound  so  well  answers  to  the  meaning,  that  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble to  hear  them  without  an  associated  sentiment :  their  effect 
is  closely  analogous  to  musical  expression.  Such  are  the 
adjectives  denoting  mental  elevation,  as  superbo,  altiero, 
audace,  gagliardo,  indomtto,  maestoso.  These  recur  in  the 
poems  of  Guidi  with  every  noun  that  will  admit  of  them  ;  but 
sometimes  the  artifice  is  a  little  too  transparent,  and,  though 
the  meaning  is  not  sacrificed  to  sound,  we  feel  that  it  is  too 
much  enveloped  in  it,  and  are  not  quite  pleased  that  a  great 
poet  should  rely  so  much  on  a  resource  which  the  most  me- 
chanical slave  of  music  can  employ. 

6.  The  odes  of  Benedetto  Menziui  are  elegant  and  in  poeti- 

«  Vol.  viii.  p.  234 
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cal  language,  but  such  as  does  not  seem  very  original ;  nor  d« 
Menzini  ^^ey  Strike  us  by  much  vigor  or  animation  of  thought. 
The  allusions  to  mythology,  which  we  never  find 
in  Filicaja,  and  rarely  in  Guidi,  ai-e  too  frequent.  Some  of 
these  odes  are  of  considei-able  beauty ;  among  w^hich  we  may 
distinguish  that  addressed  to  Magalotti,  beginning,  "Unvei'de 
ramuscello  in  piaggia  aprica."  IVIenziui  was  far  from  con- 
fining himself  to  this  species  of  poetry :  he  was  better  known 
in  others.  As  an  Anacreontic  poet,  he  stands,  I  believe,  only 
below  Chiabrera  and  Redi.  His  satires  have  been  preferred 
by  some  to  those  of  Ariosto  ;  but  neither  Corniani  nor  Salfi 
acquiesce  in  this  praise.  Their  style  is  a  mixture  of  obsolete 
phrases  from  Dante  with  the  idioms  of  the  Florentine  popu- 
lace ;  and,  though  spirited  in  substance,  they  are  rather  full 
of  commonplace  invective.  Menzini  strikes  boldly  at  priests 
and  governments,  and,  what  was  dangerous  to  Orpheus,  at 
the  whole  sex  of  women.  His  Aj-t  of  Poetry,  in  five  books, 
published  in  1681,  deserves  some  praise.  As  his  atrabilious 
humor  prompted,  he  inveighs  against  the  corruption  of  con- 
temporary literature,  especially  on  the  stage;  ridiculing  also 
the  Pindaric  pomp  that  some  affected,  not  perhaps  without 
allusion  to  his  enemy  Guidi.  His  own  style  is  pointed,  ani- 
mated, sometimes  poetical,  where  didactic  verse  will  admit  of 
such  ornament,  but  a  little  too  diffuse  and  minute  in  criticism. 

7.  These  three  are  the  gi-eat  restorers  of  Italian  poetry 
SaiTator  after  the  usurpation  of  false  taste.  And  it  is  to  be 
Rosa;  observed  that  they  introduced  a  new  manner,  very 

different  from  that  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Several 
others  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  though  we  can  only  do  so 
briefly.  The  Satires  of  Salvator  Rosa,  full  of  force  and  vehe- 
mence, more  vigorous  than  elegant,  are  such  as  his  ardent 
genius  and  rather  savage  temper  would  lead  us  to  expect.  A 
far  superior  poet  Avas  a  man  not  less  eminent  than  Salvator, 
—  the  philosophical  and  every  way  accomplished  Redi.  Few 
have  done  so  much  in  any  part  of  science  who  have  also 
shone  so  brightly  in  the  walks  of  taste.  The  sonnets  of  Redi 
are  esteemed  ;  but  his  famous  dithyrambic,  Bacco  in  Toscaua, 
is  admitted  to  be  the  first  poem  of  that  kind  in  modern  lan- 
guage, and  is  as  worthy  of  Monte  Pulciano  wine  as  the  wine 
is  worthy  of  it. 

8.  Maggi  and  Lemene  bore  an  honorable  part  in  the  resto- 
ration of  poetry,  though  neither  of  them  is  reckoned  altogether 
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to  have  purified  himself  from  the  infection  of  the  preceding 
age.  The  sonnet  of  Pastorini  on  the  imagined  re-  „,. 
sistance  of  Genoa  to  the  oppression  oi  Louis  Al  V.  in 
1684,  though  not  borne  out  by  historical  truth,  is  one  of  those 
breathings  of  Italian  nationality  which  we  always  admire,  and 
which  had  now  become  more  common  than  for  a  century  be- 
fore. It  must  be  confessed,  in  general,  that,  when  the  protes- 
tations of  a  people  against  tyranny  become  loud  enough  to  be 
heard,  we  may  suspect  that  the  tyranny  has  been  relaxed. 

9.  Rome  was  to  poetry  in  this  age  what  Florence  had  once 
been,  though  Rome  had  hitherto  done  less  for  the  chnstina'a 
Italian  muses  than  any  other  great  city.  Nor  was  patronage 
this  so  much  due  to  her  bishops  and  cardinals,  as  to  °  ^  '^' 
a  stranger  and  a  Avoman.  Christina  finally  took  up  her  abode 
there  in  1688.  Her  palace  became  the  resort  of  all  tlie 
learning  and  genius  she  could  assemble  around  her :  a  literary 
academy  was  established,  and  her  revenue  was  liberally  dis- 
pensed in  pensions.  If  Filicaja  and  Guidi,  both  sharers  of 
her  bounty,  have  exaggerated  her  praises,  much  may  be  par 
doned  to  gratitude,  and  much  also  to  the  natural  admiration 
which  those  who  look  up  to  power  must  feel  for  those  who 
have  renounced  it.  Christina  died  in  1690,  and  her  own  aca- 
demy could  last  no  longer ;  but  a  phoenix  sprang  at  once  from 
its  ashes.  Crescimbeni,  then  young,  has  the  credit  of  having 
planned  the  Society  of  Arcadians,  which  began  in  society  of 
1690,  and  has  eclipsed  in  celebrity  most  of  the  earlier  Arcadians, 
academies  of  Italy.  Fourteen,  says  Corniani,  were  the  origi- 
nal founders  of  this  society ;  among  whom  were  Crescimbeni 
and  Gravina  and  Zappi.  In  coui-se  of  time,  the  Arcadians 
vastly  increased,  and  established  colonies  in  the  chief  cities  of 
Italy.  They  determined  to  assume  every  one  a  pastoral  name 
and  a  Greek  birthplace,  to  hold  their  meetings  in  some  ver- 
dant meadow,  and  to  mingle  with  all  their  compositions,  as 
far  as  possible,  images  from  pastoral  life,  —  images  always 
agreeable,  because  they  recall  the  times  of  primitive  innocence. 
This  poetical  tribe  adopted  as  their  device  the  pipe  of  seven 
reeds  bound  with  laurel ;  and  their  pi-esident  or  director  was 
denominated  general  she])herd  or  keeper  (custode  generale)} 
The  fantastical  part  of  the  Arcadian  Society  was  common  to 
them  with  all  similar  institutions ;  and  mankind  has  generally 

>  Corninni,  viii.  301 ;    Tiiaboscbi,  xi.  43  ;    CresrUnbeni,  Storia  d'iicadia   (i^ 
printed  by  Alatluu^j. 
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required  some  ceremonial  follies  to  keep  alive  the  wholesome 
spirit  of  association.  Their  solid  aim  was  to  purify  the  na- 
tional taste.  Much  had  been  already  done,  and  in  great 
measure  by  their  own  members,  Menzini  and  Guidi ;  but  their 
influence,  which  was  of  course  more  felt  in  the  next  century, 
has  always  been  reckoned  both  important  and  auspicious  to 
Italian  literature. 


Sect.  II.  —  On  French  Poetry. 

La  Fontaine  —  Boileau — Minor  French  Poets. 

10.  We  must  pass  over  Spain  and  Portugal  as  absolutely 

destitute  of  any  name  which  requires  commemora- 
tion. In  France  it  was  very  different :  if  some 
earlier  periods  had  been  not  less  rich  in  th(!  number  of  versi- 
fiers, none  had  produced  poets  who  have  descended  with  so 
much  renown  to  posterity.  The  most  popular  of  these  was 
La  Fontaine.  Few  writers  have  left  such  a  number  of  verses 
which,  in  the  phrase  of  his  country,  have  made  their  fortune, 
and  been,  like  ready  money,  always  at  hand  for  prompt  quota- 
tion. His  lines  have  at  once  a  proverbial  truth  and  a  humor 
of  expression  which  render  them  constantly  applicable.  This 
is  chiefly  true  of  his  Fables ;  for  liis  Tales,  though  no  one 
will  deny  that  they  are  lively  enough,  are  not  reckoned  so  well 
written,  nor  do  they  supply  so  much  for  general  use. 

11.  The  models  of  La  Fontaine's  style  were  partly  the  an- 
Character  cient  fabulists  whom  he  copied,  for  he  pretends  to  no 
of  his  originality;  partly  the  old  French  poets,  especially 

INIaroL  From  the  one  he  took  the  real  gold  of  his 
fables  themselves  ;  from  the  other  he  caught  a  peculiar  arch- 
ness and  vivacity,  which  some  of  them  had  possessed,  perhaps, 
in  no  less  degree,  but  which  becomes  more  captivating  from 
his  intermixture  of  a  solid  and  serious  wisdom.  For,  not- 
withstanding the  common  anecdotes  (sometimes,  as  we  may 
suspect,  rather  exaggerated)  of  La  Fontaine's  simplicity,  he 
was  evidently  a  man  who  had  thought  and  observed  much 
about  human  nature,  and  knew  a  little  more  of  the  world  than 
he  cared  to  let  the  woiid  perceive.     Many  of  his  fables  are 
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admirable :  the  grace  of  the  poetry,  the  happy  inspiration 
that  seems  to  have  dictated  the  turns  of  expression,  place  hira 
in  the  first  rank  among  fabulists.  Yet  the  praise  of  La  Fon- 
taine should  not  be  indiscriminate.  It  is  said  that  he  gave 
the  preference  to  Pha;drus  and  jEsop  above  himself;  and 
gome  have  thought,  that  in  this  he  could  not  have  been 
fiincei-e.  It  was  at  least  a  proof  of  his  modesty.  But  though 
we  cannot  think  of  putting  Phsedrus  on  a  level  with  La 
Fontaine,  were  it  only  for  this  reason,  that,  in  a  work  designed 
for  the  general  reader  (and  surely  fables  are  of  this  descrip- 
tion), the  qualities  that  please  the  many  are  to  be  valued 
above  those  that  please  the  few,  yet  it  is  true  that  the  French 
poet  might  envy  some  talents  of  the  Roman.  Phaedrus,  a 
writer  scarcely  prized  enough,  because  he  is  an  early  school- 
book,  has  a  perfection  of  elegant  beauty  which  very  few  have 
rivalled.  No  word  is  out  of  its  place ;  none  is  redundant,  or 
could  be  changed  for  a  better :  his  perspicuity  and  ease  make 
every  thing  appear  unpremeditated,  yet  every  thing  is  wrought 
by  consummate  art.  In  many  fables  of  La  Fontaine,  this  ia 
not  the  case :  he  beats  round  the  subject,  and  misses  often 
before  he  hits.  Much,  whatever  La  Harpe  may  assert  to  tho 
contrary,  could  be  retrenched :  in  much  the  exigencies  of 
rhyme  and  metre  are  too  manifest.^  He  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  far  more  humor  than  Phaedrus  ;  and,  whether  it  be 
praise  or  not,  thinks  less  of  his  fable,  and  more  of  its  moral. 
One  pleases  by  enlivening;  the  other  pleases,  but  does  not 
enliven :  one  has  more  felicity,  the  other  more  skill ;  but  in 
such  skill  there  is  felicity. 

12.  The  first  seven  satires  of  Boileau  appeared  in  1666; 
and  these,  though  much  inferior  to  his  later  produc-  Boiieau: 
tions,  are  characterized  by  La  Harpe  as  the  earliest  ^is  Epistles. 
poetry  in  the  French  language  where  the  mechanism  of  its 
verse  was  fully  understood,  where  the  style  was  always  pure 

'    Let  us  take,   for  example,   the  first  None  of  these  lines  appear  to  me  very 

lines  of  L'Uomme  et  la  Couleuvre: —  happy  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 

"  Un  honime  vit  une  couleuvre.  ">'^'  *•>  Italics,  which  spoils  the  effect  of 

Ah  mechante,  dit-il,  je  m'en  vais  faire  un  ''^e   preceding,   and   is  feebly  reilund-mt. 

oeuvre  ''"'^*  '•■'*'*'  words  are  almost  equally  bad: 

Agreable  i  tout  I'univers !  no  question  could  ari.-«  about  the  serpenfs 

A  ces  mots  raniraal  pervere  ?"'"•   '^^^''^   ^^1^   *^°   a.ssumed   before. 

(C'est  le  serpent  que  je  reu.'C  dire,  ^ut  these  petty  blemishes  are  abundantly 

Et  non  Chmnme,  on  pourroU  aiscmtnt  s'y  i«' Itemed  by  the  rest  of  the  fable    wluch 

tritmper)  ^   beautiful   m  choice  of  thoughts   and 

A  ces  mots  le  serpent  se  laissant  attraper  l^""4''Se,   and  may  be  claswed  with  tba 

Est  pris,  mis  en  un  sac  ;  et,  ce  qui  fut  le  pire,  "*^'  '"  "^^  collection. 

On  resolut  sa  inort,yiit  U  coupable  ou  non." 
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and  elep:ant,  where  the  ear  was  uulformly  gratified.  Tlie 
Art  of  Poetry  was  published  in  1 673,  the  Lutrin  in  1 674 : 
the  Epistles  followed  at  various  periods.  Their  elaborate 
though  equable  strain,  in  a  kind  of  poetiy,  which,  never 
requiring  high  flights  of  fancy,  escapes  the  censure  of  medi- 
ocrity and  monotony  which  might  sometimes  fall  upon  it, 
generally  excites  more  admiration  in  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  numerous  defects  of  less  finished  poets, 
than  it  retains  in  a  later  age,  when  others  have  learned  to 
emulate  and  preserve  the  same  uniformity.  The  fame  of 
Pope  was  transcendent  for  this  reason ;  and  Boileau  is  the 
analogue  of  Pope  in  French  literature. 

13.  The  Art  of  Poetry  has  been  the  model  of  the  Essay 
His  Art  of  on  Criticism  :  few  poems  more  resemble  each  other. 
Poetry.  J  ^yj]j  ^qj  weigh  in  opposite  scales  two  compositions, 
of  which  one  claims  an  advantage  from  its  having  been  origi- 
nal, the  other  from  the  youth  of  its  author.  Both  are 
uncommon  efforts  of  cntical  good  sense ;  and  both  are  distin- 
guished by  their  short  and  pointed  language,  which  remains 
in  the  memory.  Boileau  has  very  well  incorporated  the 
thoughts  of  Horace  with  his  own,  and  given  them  a  skilful 
adaptation  to  his  own  times.  He  was  a  bolder  critic  of  his 
contemporaries  than  Pope.  He  took  up  arms  against  those 
who  shared  the  public  favor,  and  were  placed  by  half  Paris 
among  great  dramatists  and  poets,  —  Pradon,  Desmarests, 
Breboeuf.  This  was  not  true  of  the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad. 
His  scorn  was  always  bitter,  and  probably  sometimes  unjust ; 
yet  posterity  has  ratified  almost  all  his  judgments.  False 
taste,  it  should  be  remembered,  had  long  infected  the  poetry 
of  Europe  ;  some  steps  had  been  lately  taken  to  repress  it : 
but  extravagance,  affectation,  and  excess  of  refinement,  are 
weeds  that  can  only  be  eradicated  by  a  thorough  cleansing  of 
the  soil,  by  a  process  of  burning  and  paring,  which  leaves  not 
a  seed  of  them  in  the  public  mind.  And  when  we  consider 
the  gi'oss  blemishes  of  this  description  that  deform  the  earlier 
poetry  of  France,  as  of  other  nations,  we  cannot  blame  the 
severity  of  Boileau,  though  he  may  occasionally  have  con- 
demned in  the  mass  what  contained  some  intermixture  of  real 
excellence.  We  have  become  of  late  years  in  England  so 
enamoured  of  the  beauties  of  our  old  writers  (and  certaiidy 
they  are  of  a  superior  kind),  that  we  are  sometimes  more  tlian 
a  little  blind  to  theii"  faults. 
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14.  By  writing   satires,  epistles,   and    an  Art   of  Poetry, 
Boileau  has  challenged  an  obvious  comparison  with  comparbon 
Horace.     Yet  they  are  very  unlike :  one  easy,  coUo-  with 
quial,  abandoning  himself  to  every  change  that  arises     °'^'^®' 

in  his  mind ;  the  other  uniform  as  a  regiment  under  anus, 
always  equal,  always  labored,  incapable  of  a  bold  neglect. 
Poetry  seems  to  have  been  the  deliglit  of  one,  the  task  of  the 
other.  The  pain  that  Boileau  must  have  felt  in  writing 
communicates  itself  in  some  meiisure  to  the  reader ;  we  arc 
fearful  of  losing  some  point,  of  passing  over  some  epithet 
without  sufficiently  perceiving  its  selection :  it  is  as  with 
tliose  pictures  which  are  to  be  viewed  long  and  attentively, 
till  our  admiration  of  detached  proofs  of  skill  becomes  weari- 
some by  repetition. 

15.  The  Lutrin  is  the  most  popular  of  the  poems  of 
Boileau.  Its  subject  is  ill  chosen  :  neither  interest  ,^^^  Lutnn 
nor  variety  could  be  given  to  it.     Tassoni  and  Pope 

have  the  advantage  in  this  respect :  if  their  leading  theme  is 
trifling,  we  lose  sight  of  it  in  the  gay  livehness  of  description 
and  episode.  In  Boileau,  after  we  have  once  been  told  that 
the  canons  of  a  church  spend  their  lives  in  sleep  and  eating, 
we  have  no  more  to  learn,  and  grow  tired  of  keeping  company 
with  a  race  so  stupid  and  sensual.  But  the  poignant  wit  and 
satire,  the  elegance  and  correctness  of  numberless  couplets, 
as  well  as  the  ingenious  adaptation  of  chissical  passages, 
redeem  this  poem,  and  confirm  its  high  place  in  the  mock- 
heroic  line. 

16.  The  great  deficiency  of  Boileau  is  in  sensibility.  Far 
below  Pope  or  even  Dryden  in  this  essential  (juality, 

which  the  moral  epistle  or  satire  not  only  admits,  but   character 
requires,  he  rarely  quits  two  paths,  —  those  of  reason   "^'^^^ 
and  of  raillery.     His  tone  on  moral  subjects  is  firm 
and  severe,  but  not  very  noble :    a  trait  of  pathos,  a  single 
touch  of  pity  or  tenderness,  will  rarely  be  found.     This  of 
itself  serves  to  give  a  dryness  to  his  poetry  ;   and  it  may  be 
doubtful,  though  most  have  read  Boileau,  whether  many  have 
read  him  twice. 

17.  The  pompous  tone  of  Ronsard  and  Du  Bartas  had  be- 
come ridiculous  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Even  that  of 
Malherbe  was  too  elevated  for  the  public  taste :  none  at 
least  imitated  that  writer,  though  the  critics  had  set  the  ex- 
ample of  admiring  him.     lioileau,  who    had   done    much   to 
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turn  away  the  world  from  imagination  to  plain  sense,  once 
attempted  to  emulate  tlie  gi-andiloquent  strains  of 
poetry  Pindar  in  an  ode  on  the  taking  of  Namur,  but  with 
?^n  before  ^^  such  succcss  as  could  encourage  himself  or  others 
to  I'epeat  the  experiment.  Yet  there  was  no  want 
of  gi-avity  or  elevation  in  the  prose  writers  of  France,  nor  in 
the  tragedies  of  Racine.  But  the  French  language  is  not 
very  well  adapted  for  the  higher  kind  of  lyric  poetry,  while  it 
Buits  admirably  the  lighter  tbrms  of  song  and  epigram.  And 
their  poets  in  this  age  were  almost  entirely  men  living  at 
Paris,  either  in  the  court,  or  at  least  in  a  relined  society,  the 
most  adverse  of  all  to  the  poetical  character.  The  intluence 
of  wit  and  politenesss  is  generally  directed  towards  reiiil<*ring 
enthusiasm,  or  warmth  of  fancy,  ridiculous  ;  and  without  these 
no  great  energy  of  genius  can  be  displayed.  But,  in  their 
proper  depai'tment,  several  poets  of  considerable  merit  ap- 
peared. 

18.  Benserade  was  called  peculiarly  the  poet  of  the  court: 
for  twenty  yeai-s   it  was    his  business  to   compose 

Benserade.  ;■  i        i     n  i    i     c  i        i  • 

verses  tor  tlie  ballets  represented  before  the  kmg. 
His  skill  and  tact  were  shown  in  delicate  contrivances  to  make 
those  who  supported  the  characters  of  gods  and  goddesses  in 
these  fictions,  being  the  nobles  and  ladies  of  the  court,  betray 
their  real  inclinations,  and  sometimes  their  gallantries.  He 
even  presumed  to  shadow  in  this  manner  the  passion  of  Louis 
for  Mademoiselle  La  Valiere,  before  it  was  publicly  acknow- 
ledged. Benserade  must  have  had  no  small  ingenuity  and 
adroitness  ;  but  his  vei-ses  did  not  survive  those  who  called 
them  forth.  In  a  different  school,  not  essentially,  perhaps, 
much  more  vicious  than  the  court,  but  more  careless  of  appear- 
ances, and  rather  proud  of  an  immorality  which  it  had  no 
interest  to  conceal,  that  of  Kinon  TP^nclos,  several  of  higher 
reputation  grew  up,  —  Chapelle  (whose  real  name  was  L'Huil-. 
lier).  La  Fare,  Bachaumont,  Lainezer,  and  Chaulieu.  The 
first,  perhaps,  and  certainly  the  last  of  these,  ai-e 
worthy  to  be  remembered.  La  Harpe  has  said  tliat 
Chaulieu  alone  retains  a  claim  to  be  read  in  a  style  where 
Voltaire  has  so  much  left  all  others  behind,  that  no  corapari- 
Bon  with  him  can  ever  be  admitted.  Chaulieu  was  an  origi- 
nal genius :  his  poetry  has  a  marked  character,  being  a  ha[)py 
mixture  of  a  gentle  and  peaceable  philosophy  with  a  lively 
imagination.     His  verses  flow  from  lus  soul,  and,  though  often 
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negligent  through  indolence,  are  never  in  had  taste  or  affectod. 
Harmony  of  versification,  grace  and  gayety,  with  a  vohiptuoua 
and  Epicurean,  hut  mild  and  heuevolent,  turn  of  thought, 
belong  to  Chaulieu  ;  and  these  are  qualities  which  do  not  fail 
to  attract  the  majority  of  readers.^ 

19.  It  is  rather  singidar  that  a  style  so  uncongenial  to  the 
spirit  of  that  age  as  pastoral  jioctry  appears  was  Pastomi 
quite  as  much  cidtivated  as  before.  P>ut  it  is  still  po«try. 
true,  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  gained  the  victory,  and  droAe 
the  sliepherds  from  their  shady  bowers,  though  without  substi- 
tuting any  thing  more  rational  in  the  fairy  tales  which  super- 
seded the  pastoral  romance.  At  the  middle  of  tlie  century 
and  partially  till  near  its  close,  the  style  of  D'Urfe  and  Scu- 
dery  retained  its  popularity.     Three  poets  of  the  age  . 

of  Louis  were  known  in  pastoral :  Segrais,  Madame 
Deslioulieres,  and  Fontenelle.  The  first  belongs  most  to  the 
genuine  school  of  modem  pastoral ;  he  is  elegant,  romantic, 
full  of  complaining  love  ;  the  Spanish  and  French  romances 
had  been  his  model  in  invention,  as  Virgil  was  in  style.  La 
Harpe  allows  him  nature,  sweetness,  and  sentiment ;  but  he 
cannot  emulate  the  vivid  coloring  of  Virgil,  and  the  language 
of  his  shepherds,  though  simple,  wants  elegance  and  harmony. 
The  tone  of  his  pastorals  seems  rather  insipid,  though  La 
Harpe  has  quoted  some  pleasing  lines.  Madame  Deshou- 
Deshoulieres,  with  a  purer  style  than  Segrais,  accord-  '''^'■'^«- 
ing  to  the  same  critic,  has  less  genius.  Others  have  thought 
her  Idylls  the  best  in  the  language.^  But  these  seem  to  be 
merely  trivial  moralities  addressed  to  fiowers,  brooks,  and 
sheep ;  sometimes  expressed  in  a  manner  both  ingenious 
and  natural,  but,  on  the  whole,  too  feeble  to  give  much  plea- 
sure. Bouterwek  observes  that  her  poetry  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  that  of  a  woman,  and  that  its  pastoral  morality  would 
be  somewhat  childish  in  the  mouth  of  man  :  whether  this  says 
moi-e  for  the  lady,  or  against  her  sex,  I  must  leave  to  the 
reader.  She  has  occasionally  some  very  pleasing  and  even 
poetical  passages.^  The  third  among  these  poets  of  the  pipe 
is  Fontenelle.  But  his  pastorals,  as  Bouterwek  says, 
are  too  artificial  for  the  ancient  school,  and  too  cold 
for  the  romantic.  La  Harpe  blames,  besides  this  general 
fault,  the  negligence  and  prosaic  phi-ases  of  his  style.     The 

*  Lallarpe;  Bouterwek,  vi.  127;  Biogr.  Univ. 

*  Biogr.  Uuiy.  ^  Bouterwek,  Ti.  162. 
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best  is  that  entitled  Ismene.  It  is,  in  fiict,  a  poem  for  the 
world  ;  yet,  as  love  and  its  artifices  are  found  everywhere,  we 
cannot  censure  any  passage  as  absolutely  unfit  for  pastoral, 
save  a  certain  refinement  which  belonged  to  the  author  in 
every  thing,  and  which  interferes  with  our  sense  of  rural 
simplicity. 

20.  In  the  superior  walks  of  poetry,  France  had  nothing  of 
Bad  epic  whicli  she  has  been  inclined  to  boast.  Chapelain,  a 
poems.  jjj^^j^  Qf  some  credit  as  a  critic,  produced  his  long- 
labored  epic,  La  Pucelle,  in  1656,  which  is  only  remembered 
by  the  insulting  ridicule  of  Boileau.  A  similar  fate  has  fallen 
on  the  Clovis  of  Desmarests,  published  in  1684,  though  the 
German  historian  of  literature  has  extolled  the  richness  of 
imagination  it  shows,  and  observed  that,  if  those  who  saw 
nothing  but  a  fantastic  writer  in  Desmarests  had  possessed  as  >• 
much  fancy,  the  national  poetry  would  have  been  of  a  higher 
character.^  Brebceuf  s  translation  of  the  Pliarsalia  is  spirited, 
but  very  extravagant. 

21.  Tiie  literature  of  Germany  was  now  more  corrupted  by 
German  had  taste  than  ever.  A  second  Silesian  school,  but 
potitry.  much  inferior  to  that  of  Opitz,  wa.s  founded  by  Hofi*- 
manswaldau  and  Lohenstein.  The  first  had  great  facility, 
and  imitated  Ovid  and  JMarini  with  some  success.  The 
second,  with  worse  taste,  always  tumid  and  striving  at  some- 
thing elevated,  so  that  the  Lohenstein  swell  became  a  byword  - 
with  later  critics,  is  superior  to  Hotfmanswaldau  in  richness 
of  fancy,  in  poetical  invention,  and  in  warmth  of  feeling  for 
all  that  is  noble  and  great.  About  the  end  of  the  century 
arose  a  new  style,  known  by  the  unhappy  name  spiritless 
{geistlos),  which,  avoiding  the  tone  of  Lohenstein,  became 
wholly  tame  and  flat.^ 


Sect.  III.  —  On  English  Poetry. 

Waller  —  Butler  —  Milton  —  Dryden  —  The  Minor  Poets. 

22.  "We  might  have  placed  Waller  in  the  former  division 
of  tlie  seventeenth  century  with  no  more  impropriety  than  we 

•  BouterwpU,  vi.  1.57. 
Id.,  vol.  X.  p.  2S3 ;  Ilfinsius.  iy.  287  ;  Ei<;hliom,  Oe.schichte  der  Cultur,  iv.  776 
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might  have  reserved  Cowley  for  the  latter :  both  belong  by 
the  date  of  their  writings  to  the  two  periods ;  and, 
perhaps,  the  poetry  of"  Waller  bears  rather  tlie  stamp 
of  the  first  Charles's  age  than  of  that  which  ensired.  His  repu- 
tation was  great,  and  somewhat  more  durable  than  that  of 
similar  poets  has  generally  been  :  he  did  not  witness  its  decay 
in  his  own  protracted  life,  nor  was  it  much  diminished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  century.  Nor  was  this  wholly  unde- 
served. Waller  has  a  more  uniform  elegance,  a  more  sure 
facility  and  happiness  of  expression,  and,  above  all,  a  greater 
exemption  from  glaring  faults,  such  as  pedantry,  extravagance, 
conceit,  quaintness,  obscurity,  ungrammatical  and  unmeaning 
constructions,  than  any  of  the  Caroline  era  with  wliom  he 
would  naturally  be  compared.  We  have  only  to  open  Carew 
or  Lovelace  to  perceive  the  difference ;  not  that  W^aller  is 
wholly  without  some  of  these  faults,  but  that  they  are  much 
less  frequent.  If  others  may  have  brighter  passages  of  fancy 
or  sentiment,  which  is  not  difficult,  he  husbands  better  his 
resources,  and,  though  left  behind  in  the  beginning  of  the  race, 
comes  sooner  to  the  goal.  His  Panegyric  on  Cromwell  was 
celebrated.  "  Such  a  series  of  verses,"  it  is  said  by  Johnson, 
"  had  rarely  appeared  before  in  the  P^nglish  language.  Of 
these  lines  some  are  grand,  Pome  are  gi'aceful,  and  all  are 
musical.  There  is  now  and  then  a  feeble  verse,  or  a  trifling 
thought ;  but  its  great  fault  is  the  choice  of  its  hero."  It 
may  not  be  the  opinion  of  all,  that  Cromwell's  actions  were 
of  that  obscure  and  pitiful  character  which  the  majesty  of  song 
rtyects ;  and  Johnson  has  before  observed,  that  Waller's  choice 
of  encomiastic  topics  in  this  poem  is  very  judicious.  Yet  his 
deficiency  in  poetical  vigor  will  surely  be  traced  in  this  com- 
position ;  if  he  rarely  sinks,  he  never  rises  very  high ;  and 
we  find  much  good  sense  and  selection,  much  skill  in  the 
mechanism  of  language  and  metre,  without  ardor  and  without 
imagination.  In  his  amorous  poetry  he  hjis  little  passion  or 
sensibility ;  but  he  is  never  free  and  petulant,  never  tedious, 
and  never  absurd.  His  praise  consists  much  in  negations; 
but,  in  a  comparative  estimate,  perhaps  negations  ouglit  to 
count  for  a  good  deal. 

23.  Hudibras  was  incomparably  more  popular  than  Para- 
dise Lost :  no  poem  in  our  language  rose  at  once  to   Butier'a 
greater  reputation.     Nor  can  this  be  called  epheme-   ^udibraa 
ral,  like  that  of  most  political  poetry.     For  at  least  half  a 
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century  after  its  publication,  it  was  generally  read,  and  per- 
petually quoted.  The  wit  of  Butler  has  still  preserved  many 
lines ;  but  Hudibras  now  attracts  comparatively  few  readers. 
The  eulogies  of  Johnson  seem  rather  adapted  to  what  he 
remembered  to  have  been  the  fame  of  Butler  than  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  surrounding  generation ;  and  since  his  time  new 
sources  of  amusement  have  sprung  up,  and  writers  of  a  more 
intelligible  pleasantry  have  superseded  those  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  the  fiction  of  Hudibras  there  was  never  much  to 
divert  the  reader,  and  there  is  still  less  left  at  present.  But 
what  has  been  censured  as  a  fault,  —  the  length  of  dialogue, 
which  puts  the  fiction  out  of  sight,  —  is  in  fact  the  source  of  all 
the  pleasure  that  the  work  affords.  The  sense  of  Butler  is 
masculine,  his  wit  inexhaustible,  and  it  is  supplied  from  every 
source  of  reading  and  observation.  But  these  sources  are 
often  so  unknown  to  the  reader,  that  the  wit  loses  its  effect 
through  the  obscurity  of  its  allusions,  and  he  yields  to  tlie 
bane  of  wit,  a  purblind  mole-like  pedantry.  His  versification 
is  sometimes  spirited,  and  his  rhymes  humorous  ;  yet  he  wants 
that  ease  and  fiow  whicli  we  require  in  light  poetry. 

24.  The  subject  of  Paradise   Lost  is  the  finest  that  has 

ever  been  chosen  for  heroic  poetry :  it  is  also  man- 
Lo^:*^*  aged  by  Milton  with  remarkable  skill.  The  Iliad 
*''b"*^*t'^      wants  completeness  :  it  has  an  unity  of  its  own,  but 

it  is  the  unity  of  a  part  where  we  miss  the  relation 
to  a  whole.  The  Odyssey  is  not  imperfect  in  this  point  of 
view ;  but  the  subject  is  hardly  extensive  enough  for  a  legiti- 
mate epic.  The  ^neid  is  spread  over  too  long  a  space  ;  and 
perhaps  the  latter  books,  by  the  diversity  of  scene  and  subject, 
lose  pai't  of  that  intimate  connection  with  the  former  which 
an  epic  poem  requires.  The  Pliarsalia  is  open  to  the  same 
criticism  as  the  Iliad.  The  Thebaid  is  not  deficient  in  unity, 
or  greatness  of  action ;  but  it  is  one  that  possesses  no  sort  of 
interest  in  our  eyes.  Tasso  is  far  superior,  both  in  choice 
and  management  of  his  subject,  to  most  of  these ;  yet  the 
Fall  of  Man  has  a  more  general  interest  than  the  Crusade. 

25.  It  must  be  owned,  nevertheless,  that  a  religious  epic 
o  on  to  hibors  under  some  disadvantages :  in  proportion  as 
some  (liffi-  it  attracts  those  who  hold  the  same  tenets  with  the 
cuitieg.  author,  it  is  regarded  by  those  who  dissent  from  him 
with  indifference  or  aversion.  It  is  said  that  the  discovery  of 
Milton's  Arianism,  in  tliis  rigid  generation,  has  ah-eady  im- 
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paired  the  sale  of  Paradise  Lost.  It  is  also  difficult  to  enlarge 
or  adoru  such  a  stoiy  by  fiction.  Mlltou  has  done  much  io 
this  way ;  yet  he  wiis  partly  restrained  by  the  necessity  of 
conforming  to  Scripture. 

2().  The  ordoniiance  or  composition  of  the  Paradise  Lost 
is  admirable ;  and  here  we  perceive  the  advantage  its  arning»- 
which  Milton's  great  familiarity  with  the  Greek  ™<'"'- 
tlieatre,  and  his  own  original  scheme  of  the  poem,  had  given 
him.  Every  part  succeeds  in  an  order,  noble,  clear,  and  natu- 
ral. It  might  have  been  wished,  indeed,  that  the  vision  of  the 
eleventh  book  had  not  been  clianged  into  the  colder  narrative 
of  the  twelfth.  But  what  can  be  more  majestic  than  the  first 
two  books  which  open  this  great  drama  ?  It  is  true  that  they 
rather  serve  to  confirm  the  sneer  of  Dryden,  that  Satan  is 
Milton's  hero;  since  they  develop  a  plan  of  action  in  that 
potentate,  which  is  ultimately  successful ;  the  triumph  that 
he  and  his  host  must  experience  in  the  foil  of  man  being 
hardly  cora|)ensated  by  their  temporary  conversion  into  ser- 
pents ;  a  fiction  rather  too  grotesque.  But  It  is,  perha|)S,  only 
pedantry  to  talk  about  the  hero ;  as  if  a  high  personage  were 
absolutely  required  in  an  epic  poem  to  predominate  over  the 
rest.  The  conception  of  Satan  is  doubtless  the  first  efi'ovt  of 
Milton's  genius.  Dante  could  not  have  ventured  to  spare  so 
much  lustre  for  a  ruined  archangel,  in  an  age  when  nothing 
less  than  horns  and  a  tail  were  the  orthodox  creed.' 

1  Coleridge  has  a  fine  passage  which  I  In  reading  such  a  paragraph  as  this, 

cannot    resist    my    desire    to  transcribe,  we  are  struck  by  the  vast  iinprovenu'iit 

"The   character  of  Satiin  is    pride   and  of  the  highest  criticism,  the  philosophy  of 

sensual  indulgence,   finding  in  itself  the  aesthetics,  since  the  days  of  Addison.   His 

motive  of  action.     It  is  the  character  so  papers  in  the  Spectator  on  i'aradise  Loi^t 

often  seen  in  little  on  the  politicjil  stii^^.  were   perhaps  superior   to   any   criticism 

It  exhibits  all  the  restlessness,  temerity,  that   had  been  written  in  our  language; 

and    cunning    which    have    marked    the  and   we  must  always  acknowledge  their 

mighty  hunters  of  m.ankiud  from  Nimrod  good  sense,  tlieir  judiciousness,   and  the 

to  >fapoleon.     The  common  fascination  of  vjust  service  they  did  to  our  literature,  in 

man  is,  that  these  great  men,  as  they  are  settling   the   I'aradise   Lost  on  its  proper 

called,  must  act  from  some  great  motive,  level.      But    how   little   they   satisfy    us, 

Milton  has  carefully  marked  in  his  Satan  even  in  treating  of  the  nntiirn  natiirnta, 

the  intense  selfishness,  the  alcohol  of  ego-  the  poem  itself  I  and  how  little  conception 

tism,  which   would  rather   reign  in   hell  they  show  of  the   natiira   nalurans,    the 

than  serve  in  heaven.     To  place  this  lust  individual  genius  of  the  author !     Even  in 

of  self  in  opposition  to  denial  of  self  or  the  periodical  criticism  of  the  present  day, 

duty,  and  to  show  what  exertions  it  would  in   the   midst  of  much   that  is  affected, 

make,  and  what  pains  endure,  to  aecomplish  much   that  is   precipitate,  much  that  is 

its  end,  is  Milton's  p.articular  object  in  the  written  for  mere  display,  we  find  occasional 

character  of  Siitan.     lint  around  this  cha-  retiections  of  a  profundity  and  discrimi- 

racter  he  has  thrown  a  singularity  of  dar-  nation   which   we    should    seek    in    vain 

ing,  a  grandeur  cfsutTerance,  and  a  ruined  through  Dryden  or  Addison,  or  the  two 

splendor,  which  constitute  the  very  height  Wartons,  or  even  Johnson,  though  much 

of   poetic    sublimity."  —  Coleridge's    Ite-  superior  to  the  rest.     Ilurd  ha.s,  perhaps, 

mains,  p.  ITti.  the  merit  of  being  the  first  who  in  Uiis 

VOL.  IV  15 
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27.  Milton  has  displayed  great  skill  in  the  delineations  of 
Characters  -^-dam  and  Eve :  he  does  not  dress  them  up,  after 
of  Adam  the  fashion  of  orthodox  theology,  which  had  no  spell 
*°  ^^'  to  bind  his  free  spirit,  in  the  fancied  robes  of  primi- 
tive righteousness.  South,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  has  drawn 
a  picture  of  unfallen  man,  which  is  even  poetical ;  but  it  might 
be  asked  by  the  reader,  Why,  then,  did  he  fall?  The  lii-st 
pair  of  Mihon  are  innocent  of  course,  but  not  less  fniil  than 
tlieir  posterity;  nor,  except  one  circumstance,  which  seems 
rather  pliysical  intoxication  than  any  thing  else,  do  we  find 
any  sign  of  depravity  superinduced  upon  their  transgression. 
It  might  even  be  made  a  question  for  profound  theologians, 
whether  Eve,  by  taking  amiss  what  Adam  had  said,  and  by 
self-conceit,  did  not  sin  before  she  tasted  the  fatal  apple.  The 
necessary  paucity  of  actors  in  Paradise  Lost  is  perhaps  the 
apology  of  Sin  and  Death :  they  will  not  bear  exact  criticism, 
yet  we  do  not  wish  them  away. 

28.  The  comparison  of  iVlilton  with  Homer  has  been  founded 
He  owes  On  the  acknowledged  pre-eminence  of  each  in  his 
less  to  own  language,  and  on  the  lax  application  of  the 
than^the  word  "  cpic  "  to  their  great  poems.  But  there  was 
tragedians.  ^^^  much  in  common  either  between  their  genius  or 
its  products  ;  and  Milton  has  taken  less  in  direct  imitation  from 
Homer  than  from  several  other  poets.  His  favorites  had 
rather  been  Sophocles  and  Euripides :  to  them  he  owes  the 
structure  of  his  blank  verse,  his  swell  and  dignity  of  style,  his 
grave  enunciation  of  moral  and  abstract  sentiment,  his  tone  of 
description,  neither  condensed  like  that  of  Dante,  nor  spread 
out  with  the  diffuseness  of  the  other  Italians  and  of  Homer 
himself.  Next  to  these  Greek  tragedians,  Virgil  seems  to 
have  been  his  model ;  with  the  minor  Latin  poets,  except 
Ovid,  he  does  not,  I  think,  show  any  great  familiarity ;  and 
though  abundantly  conversant  with  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  Ma- 
rini,  we  cannot  say  that  they  influenced  his  manner,  which, 
unlike  theirs,  is  severe  and  stately,  never  light,  nor,  in  the 
sense  we  should  apply  the  words  to  them,  rapid  and  ani- 
mated.* 

country  aimed  at  philosophical  criticism  :  assumes  a  dogmatic  arrogance,  which,  ai 

he  had  great  ingenuity,  a  good  deal  of  it  always  offends   the  reader,  so  for  the 

reading,   and  a   facility  in    applying  it ;  most  part  stands  in  the  way  of  the  au- 

but  he  did  not  feel  very  deeply,  was  some-  thor's  own  search  for  truth, 
what  of  a  coxcomb,  and   having  alwa\  s        >  The  solemnity  of  Milton  is  striking  in 

before  his  eyes  a  model  neither  good   in  those    passages  where  some  other  poets 

itself,  nor  made  fn  him  to  emulate,  he  would  indulge  aUttle  in  ToluptuousuMt; 
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29.  To  Dante,  however,  he  bears  a  much  greater  likeness. 
He  has,  in  common  with  that  poet,  an  uniform  seri-  compared 
ousness  ;  for  the  brighter  coloring  of  both  is  but  the  ^""1  Dante, 
smile  of  a  pensive  mind,  a  fondness  for  argumentative  speech, 
and  for  the  same  strain  of  argument.  This  indeed  proceeds 
in  part  from  the  general  similarity,  the  religious  and  even 
theological  cast  of  their  subjects :  I  advert  particularly  to  the 
last  part  of  Dante's  poem.  We  may  almost  say,  when  we 
look  to  the  resemblance  of  their  prose  writings  in  the  proud 
sense  of  being  born  for  some  great  achievement,  which 
breathes  through  the  Vita  Nuova,  as  it  does  through  Milton's 
earlier  treatises,  that  they  were  twin  spirits,  and  that  each 
might  have  animated  the  other's  body  ;  that  each  would,  as  it 
were,  have  been  the  other,  if  he  had  lived  in  the  other's  age. 
As  it  is,  I  incline  to  prefer  Milton,  that  is,  the  Paradise  Lost, 
both  because  the  subject  is  more  extensive,  and  because  the 
resources  of  his  genius  are  more  multifarious.  Dante  sins 
more  against  good  taste,  but  only  perhaps  because  there  wjxs 
no  good  taste  in  his  time ;  for  Milton  has  also  too  much  a 
disposition  to  make  the  grotesque  accessory  to  the  terrible. 
Could  IMilton  have  written  the  lines  on  Ugolino?  Perhaps 
he  could.  Those  on  Francesca?  Not,  I  think,  every  line. 
Could  Dante  have  planned  such  a  poem  as  Paradise  Lost? 
Not  certainly,  being  Dante  in  1300  ;  but,  living  when  Milton 
did,  perhaps  he  could.  It  is,  however,  useless  to  go  on  with 
questions  that  no  one  can  fully  answer.  To  compare  the 
two  poets,  read  two  or  three  cantos  of  the  Purgatory  or  Para- 
dise, and  then  two  or  three  hundred  lines  of  Paradise  Lost. 
Then  take  Homer,  or  even  Virgil :  the  difference  will  be  strik- 
ing. Yet,  notwithstanding  this  analogy  of  their  minds,  I  have 
not  perceived  that  Milton  imitates  Dante  very  often,  probably 
from  having  committed  less  to  memory  while  young  (and 
Dante  was  not  the  favorite  poet  of  Italy  when  INlilton  was 
there),  than  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso. 

30.  Each  of  these  great  men  chose  the  subject  that  suited 
his  natural  temper  and  genius.  What,  it  is  curious  to  conjec- 
ture, would  have  been  Milton's  success  in  his  original  design, 
a  British  story  ?  Far  less,  surely,  than  in  Paradise  Lost :  he 
wanted  the  rapidity  of  the  common  heroic  poem,  and  would 
always  have  been  sententious,  perhaps  arid  and  heavy.     Yet, 

tnd  the    more   so,    because   this  is  not    in  Paradise  Lost  are  rather  too  plain,  and 
wlioUf  unc  Dgeoial  to  him.    A  few  lines    their  grarity  makes  them  worse. 
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even  as  religious  poets,  thei'e  are  several  remarkable  distinc- 
tions between  Milton  and  Dante.  It  has  been  justly  observed, 
that,  in  the  Paradise  of  Dante,  he  makes  use  of  but  three 
leading  ideas,  —  light,  music,  and  motion  ;  and  that  Milton  has 
drawn  he,aven  in  less  pure  and  spiritual  colors.^  The  philo- 
soi)hical  imagination  of  the  former,  in  tiiis  third  part  of  his 
poem,  almost  defecated  from  all  sublunary  things  by  long  and 
solitary  musing,  spiritualizes  all  that  it  touches.  The  genius 
of  Milton,  thougli  itself  subjective,  was  less  so  than  that  of 
Dante ;  and  lie  has  to  recount,  to  describe,  to  bring  deeds  and 
passions  before  the  eye.  And  two  peculiar  causes  may  be 
assigned  for  this  difference  in  the  treatment  of  celestial  things 
between  the  Divine  Comedy  and  the  Paradise  Lost :  the  dra- 
matic form  which  Milton  had  originally  designed  to  adopt,  and 
his  own  theological  bias  towards  anthropomorphism,  which  his 
j)OSthumous  treatise  on  religion  has  brought  to  light.  This 
was  no  doubt  in  some  measure  inevitable  in  such  a  subject  as 
that  of  Paradise  Lost ;  yet  mucii  that  is  ascribed  to  God, 
sometimes  with  the  sanction  of  Scripture,  sometimes  without 
it,  is  not  wholly  pleasing ;  such  as  "  the  oath  that  shook 
Heaven's  whole  circumference,"  and  several  other  images  of 
the  same  kind,  which  bring  down  the  Deity  in  a  manner  not 
consonant  to  philosophical  religion,  however  it  may  be  borne 
♦«t  by  the  sensual  analogies  or  mythic  symbolism  of  Oriental 
ivriting."^ 

31.  We  rarely  meet  with  feeble  lines  in  Paradise  Lost,^ 
Elevation  though  with  many  that  are  hard,  and,  in  a  common 
of  his  use  of  the  word,  might  be  called  prosaic.  Yet  few 
'  ^  ^'  are  truly  prosaic ;  few  wherein  the  tone  is  not  some 

1  Quarterly  Review,  June,  1825.  This  done  by  other  poets,  who  do  not  scruple 
article  contains  some  good  and  some  ques-  to  suppose  their  gods,  their  fairies  or 
tionablc  remarks  on  Jlilton  :  among  the  devils,  or  their  allegorical  personages,  in- 
latter  I  reckon  the  proposition  that  his  spiring  thoughts,  and  even  uniting  thera- 
cont«nipt  for  women  is  shown  in  the  deli-  selves  with  the  soul,  as  well  as  assuming 
neation  of  Eve ;  an  opinion  not  that  of  Ad-  all  kinds  of  form,  though  their  natural 
dison  or  of  many  others,  who  have  thought  appearance  is  almost  always  anthropo- 
her  exquisitely  drawn.  morphic.     And,  after  all,  Satan  does  not 

2  Johnson  thinks  that  Milton  should  animate  a  real  toad,  but  takes  the  shape 
have  secured  the  consistency  of  this  poem  of  one.  "  Squat  like  a  toad  close  by  the 
by  keeping  immateriality  out  of  sight,  and  ear  of  Eve."  But  he  does  enter  a  re;il  ser- 
enticing  his  reader  to  drop  it  from  his  pent,  so  that  the  instance  of  Johnscn  is 
thoughts.  But  here  the  subject  forbade  ill  chosen.  If  he  had  mentioned  the  ser 
him  to  preserve  consistency,  if  indeed  pent,  every  one  would  have  seen  that  the 
there  be  inconsistency  in  supposing  a  rapid  identity  of  the  animal  serpent  with  Satan 
assumption  of  form  by  spiritual  beings,  is  part  of  the  original  account. 

For   though   the  instance   that   Johnson  ■>  One  of  the  few  exceptions  is  in   the 
alleges  of  inconsistency  in  Satan's  animat-  sublime   description    of   Death,   where  a 
ing    a    toad   w.os  not  necessasj^,  yet   his  wretched  hemistich,  "  Fierce   as   ten  fa- 
animation  of  the  serpent  was  absolutely  ries,"' stands  as  an  unsightly  blemish, 
indispensable.    And  the  same  has  been 
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way  distinguished  from  prose.  The  very  artificial  style  of 
Milton,  sparing  in  English  idiom,  and  his  study  of  a  rhythm, 
not  always  the  most  grateful  to  our  ears,  but  preserving  hig 
blank  verse  from  a  trivial  flow,  is  the  cause  of  this  elevation. 
It  is  at  least  more  removed  from  a  prosaic  cadence  tlian  the 
slovenly  rhymes  of  such  contemporaiy  poets  as  Chamberlayne. 
His  versification  is  entirely  his  own,  framed  on  a  Latin  and 
chiefly  a  Virgilian  model ;  tlie  pause  less  frequently  i-esting  on 
the  close  of  the  line  than  in  Homer,  and  much  less  than  in 
our  own  dramatic  poets.  But  it  is  also  possible  that  the  Ita- 
lian and  Sj)anish  blank  vei'se  may  have  had  some  ettect  upon 
his  ear 

32.  In  the  numerous  imitations,  and  still  more  numeroua 
traces,  of  older  poetry  which  we  perceive  in  Paradise  His  bUnd- 
Lost,  it  is  always  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  he  had  °*^^^- 
only  his  recollection  to  rely  upon.  His  blindness  seems  to 
have  been  complete  before  1654;  and  I  scarcely  think  that 
he  had  begun  his  poem,  before  the  anxiety  and  trouble  into 
which  the  public  strife  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Resto- 
ration had  thrown  him  gave  leisure  for  immortal  occupations. 
Then  the  remembrance  of  early  reading  came  over  his  dark 
and  lonely  path  like  the  moon  emerging  from  the  clouds. 
Then  it  was  that  the  Muse  was  truly  his ;  not  only  as  she 
poured  her  creative  inspiration  into  his  mind,  but  as  the 
daughter  of  Memory,  coming  with  fragments  of  ancient  melo- 
dies, the  voice  of  Euripides  and  Homer  and  Tasso ;  sounds 
that  he  had  loved  in  youth,  and  treasured  up  for  the  solace  of 
his  age.  They  who,  though  not  enduring  the  calamity  of  Mil- 
ton, have  known  what  it  is,  when  afar  from  books,  in  solitude 
or  in  travelling,  or  in  the  intervals  of  worldly  care,  to  feed  on 
poetical  recollections,  to  murmur  over  the  beautiful  lines 
whose  cadence  has  long  delighted  their  ear,  to  recall  the  senti- 
ments and  images  which  retain  by  association  the  charm  that 
early  years  once  gave  them,  —  they  will  feel  the  inestimable 
value  of  committing  to  the  memory,  in  the  prime  of  its  power, 
what  it  will  easily  receive  and  indelibly  retain.  I  know  not 
indeed  whether  an  education  that  deals  much  with  poetry, 
such  as  is  still  usual  in  England,  has  any  more  solid  argument 
among  many  in  its  favor,  than  that  it  lays  the  foundation  of 
intellectual  pleasures  at  tlie  other  extreme  of  life. 

33.  It  is  owing,  in  part,  to  his  blindness,  but  more  perhaps 
to  his  general  residence  in  a  city,  that  Milton,  in  the  words  of 
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Coleridge,  is  "not  a  picturesque  but  a  musical  poet;"  or, 
His  passion  as  I  would  prefer  to  say,  is  the  latter  more  of  the  two. 
for  music,  j^g  describes  visible  things,  and  often  with  great 
powers  of  rendering  them  manifest,  what  the  Greeks  called 
Ivapysia,  though  seldom  with  so  much  circumstantial  exactness 
of  obsei*vation  as  Spenser  or  Dante ;  but  he  feels  music.  The 
sense  of  vision  delighted  his  imagination ;  but  that  of  sound 
wrapped  his  whole  soul  in  ecstasy.  One  of  his  trifling  faults 
may  be  connected  with  this,  the  excessive  passion  he  displays 
for  stringing  together  sonorous  names,  sometimes  so  obscure 
that  the  i-eader  associates  nothing  with  them ;  as  the  word 
Namancos  in  Lycidas,  which  long  baffled  the  commentators. 
Hence  his  catalogues,  unlike  those  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  are 
sometimes  mei-ely  ornamental  and  misplaced.  Thus  the  names 
of  unbuilt  cities  come  strangely  forward  in  Adam's  vision,^ 
though  he  has  afterwards  gone  over  the  same  gi'ound  with 
better  effect  in  Paradise  Regained.  In  this  there  was  also  a 
mixture  of  his  pedantry.  But,  though  he  was  rather  too 
ostentatious  of  learning,  the  nature  of  his  subject  demanded  a 
good  deal  of  episodical  ornament.  And  this,  rather  than  the 
precedents  he  might  have  alleged  from  the  Italians  and  others, 
Faults  in  ^^  perhaps  the  best  apology  for  what  some  grave 
Paradise  critics  have  censured,  his  fiequent  allusions  to  fable 
and  mythology.  These  give  much  relief  to  the 
severity  of  the  poem,  and  few  readers  would  dispense  with 
them.  Less  excuse  can  be  made  for  some  affectation  of  sci- 
ence which  has  produced  hard  and  unpleasing  lines ;  but  he 
had  been  born  in  an  age  when  more  credit  was  gained  by  read- 
ing much  than  by  writing  well.  The  faults,  however,  of  Para- 
dise Lost  are  in  general  less  to  be  called  faults  than  necessary 
adjuncts  of  the  qualities  we  most  admire,  and  idiosynci-asiea 
of  a  mighty  genius.  The  verse  of  Milton  is  sometimes  want- 
ing in  grace,  and  almost  always  in  ease  ;  but  what  better  can 
be  said  of  his  prose  ?  His  foreign  idioms  are  too  frequent  in 
the  one ;  but  they  predominate  in  the  other. 

34.  The  slowness  of  Milton's  advance  to  glory  is  now 
Its  progress  generally  owned  to  have  been  much  exaggerated : 
to  fume.  ^^,(^  might  say  tliat  the  revei-se  was  nearer  the  truth. 
"The  sale  of  l,.';()0  copies  in  two  years,"  says  Jolmson,  "iu 
o|){  osiiioii  ti)  so  mucli  iccv'iit  enmity,  and  to  a  st}lc  of  versifi- 
cutiun  new  lu  all  and  (iiSLi'i.-linii  to  nuiiiv,  was  an  uncommon 

^  I'ar.  Lust,  xi.  obO 
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examj)le  of  the  prevalence  of  genius.  The  demand  did  not 
immediately  increase  ;  for  many  more  readers  than  were  sup- 
plied at  first  the  nation  did  not  afford.  Only  3,000  were  sold 
in  eleven  years."  It  would  hardly,  however,  be  said,  even  in 
this  age,  of  a  poem  3,000  copies  of  which  had  been  sold 
in  eleven  years,  that  its  success  had  been  small ;  and  some, 
perhaps,  might  doubt  wliether  Paradise  Lost,  published  eleven 
years  since,  would  have  met  with  a  greater  demaiid.  There 
is  sometimes  a  want  of  congeniality  in  public  taste  which  no 
power  of  genius  will  overcome.  For  Milton  it  must  be  said 
by  every  one  conversant  with  the  literature  of  the  age  that 
preceded  Addison's  famous  criticism,  from  whicli  some  have 
dated  the  reputation  of  Paradise  Lost,  tliat  he  took  liis  place 
among  great  poets  from  tlie  beginning.  The  fancy  of  Joluison, 
that  few  dared  to  praise  it,  and  that  "the  revolution  put  au 
end  to  the  secrecy  of  love,"  is  without  foundation :  the  Go- 
vernment of  Charles  IL  was  not  so  absurdly  tyrannical ;  nor 
did  Dryden,  the  court's  own  poet,  hesitate,  in  his  preface  to 
the  State  of  Innocence,  publislied  soon  after  Milton's  death, 
to  speak  of  its  original,  Paradise  Lost,  as  "  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  greatest,  most  noble,  and  most  sublime  poems  which 
either  tliis  age  or  nation  has  produced." 

35.  The  neglect  which  Paradise  Lost  never  experienced 
seems  to  have  been  long  the  lot  of  Pai'adise  Re-  parjuiise 
gained.  It  was  not  popular  with  the  world :  it  was  '^egamod. 
long  believed  to  manifest  a  decay  of  the  poet's  genius  ;  and,  in 
spite  of  all  that  tlie  critics  have  written,  it  is  still  but  tlie  favo- 
rite of  some  whose  predilections  for  the  Miltonic  style  are 
very  strong.  The  subject  is  so  much  less  ca|)able  of  calling 
forth  the  vast  powers  of  his  mind,  that  we  should  be  uufair  in 
comparing  it  thi'oughout  with  the  greater  poem :  it  has  been 
called  a  model  of  the  shorter  epic,  au  action  com;)reliending 
few  characters  and  a  brief  space  of  time.'  The  love  of  Milton 
for  dramatic  dialogue,  imbibed  from  Greece,  is  still  more 
apparent  than  in  Paradise  Lost:  the  whole  poem,  in  fact, 
may  almost  be  accounted  a  drama  of  primal  sim,)licity;  the 
narrative  and  descriptive  part  serving  rather  to  diversify  and 
relieve  the  speeches  of  the  actors,  than  their  speeclies,  as  ir 
the  legitimate  epic,  to  eidiven  the  narration.  Pai-a  lise  Re 
gained  abounds  with  })assages  equal  to  any  of  the  sauie  nature 
in  Paradise  Lost;  but  the  argumentative  tone  is  kci)t  up  till 

»  Todd  s  MUtoa  vol.  y.  p.  308 
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it  produces  some  tediousness ;  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  lesa 
pains  have  been  exerted  to  adorn  and  elevate  that  which 
a^ipeals  to  the  imagination. 

36.  Samson  Agonistes  is  the  latest  of  Milton's  poems:  we 
Samson  scc  in  it,  perhaps  more  distinctly  than  in  Paradise 
Agonistes.  Regained,  the  ebb  of  a  mighty  tide.  An  air  of 
imcommon  grandeur  prevails  throughout ;  but  the  language  is 
less  poetical  than  in  Paradise  Lost:  the  vigor  of  thought 
remains,  but  it  wants  much  of  its  ancient  eloquence.  Nor  is 
the  lyric  tone  well  kept  up  by  the  chorus:  they  are  too  sen- 
tentious, too  slow  in  movement,  and,  except  by  the  metre,  are 
not  easily  distinguishable  from  the  other  personages.  But 
tliis  metre  is  itself  infelicitous ;  the  lines  being  frequently  of 
a  number  of  syllables  not  recognized  in  the  usage  of  English 
poetry,  and,  destitute  of  rhythmical  measure,  fall  into  pi'ose. 
Milton  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the  ancient  chorus  had  a 
musical  accompaniment. 

37.  The  style  of  Samson,  being  essentially  that  of  Paradise 
Lost,  may  show  us  how  much  more  the  latter  poem  is  founded 
on  the  Greek  tragedians  than  on  Homer.  In  Samson  we 
have  sometimes  the  pompous  tone  of  iEschylus,  more  frequent- 
ly the  sustained  majesty  of  Sophocles ;  but  the  religious 
solemnity  of  Milton's  own  temperament,  as  well  as  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  have  given  a  sort  of  breadth,  an  unbroken 
severity,  to  the  whole  drama.  It  is  perhaps  not  very  pojjular 
even  with  the  lovers  of  poetry ;  yet,  upon  close  com])arison, 
we  should  find  that  it  deserves  a  higher  place  than  many  of 
its  prototypes.  We  might  search  tiie  Greek  tragedies  long 
for  a  character  so  powerfully  conceived  and  maintained  as 
that  of  Samson  himself;  and  it  is  but  conformable  to  the 
sculptural  simplicity  of  that  form  of  drama  which  JNIilton 
adopted,  that  all  the  rest  should  be  kept  in  subordination  to  it. 
*'It  is  only,"  Johnson  says,  "by  a  blind  confidence  in  the  re[)u- 
tation  of  INIilton,  that  a  drama  can  be  praised  in  which  the 
intermediate  parts  have  neither  cause  nor  consequence,  nei- 
ther hasten  nor  retard  the  catastrophe."  Such  a  drama  is 
certainly  not  to  be  ranked  with  Othello  and  Macbeth,  or  even 
with  the  Gidipus  or  the  Hippolytus ;  but  a  similar  criticism 
is  applicable  to  several  famous  tragedies  in  the  less  artificial 
Bcliool  of  antiquity,  —  to  the  Prometheus  and  tlie  Persai  of 
^schylus,  and,  if  we  look  strictly,  to  not  a  few  of  the  two 
ptlier  masters. 
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38.  The  poctiofil  gonins  of  Dryden  came  slowly  to  perfec- 
tion. Born  ill  IGoi,  liis  first  short  poems,  or,  as  we  p^. 
might  rather  say,  copies  of  verses,  were  not  written  his  earlier 
till  he  ap[»roached  thirty  ;  and  though  some  of  his  P"""**- 
dramas,  not  indeed  of  the  best,  belong  to  tiie  next  period  of 
his  life,  he  had  reached  tlie  age  of  fifty  before  his  high  rank 
as  a  poet  had  been  confirmed  by  indnbitalde  proof.  Yet  he 
had  manifested  a  snperiority  to  his  immediate  contemporaries: 
his  Astniia  Rednx,  on  the  Restoration,  is  well  versified;  the 
lines  are  sehkim  weak  ;  the  couplets  have  that  pointed  man- 
ner which  (,'owl(iy  and  Denham  had  tanght  the  world  to 
require  ;  they  are  harmonious,  but  not  so  varied  as  the  style 
he  afterwards  adopted.  The  Annus  Mirabilis,  in  1GG7,  is 
of  a  liighdr  cast:  it  is  not  so  animated  as  the  later  poetry  of 
Dryden,  because  the  alternate  quatrain,  in  which  he  followed 
Davenant's  Gondibert,  is  hostile  to  animation  ;  but  it  is  not 
unfavorable  to  another  excellence,  —  condensed  and  vigorous 
thouglit.  Davenant  indeed  and  Denham  may  be  reckoned 
the  models  of  Dryden,  so  far  as  this  can  be  said  of  a  man  of 
original  genius,  and  one  far  superior  to  theirs.  The  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  Di-yden,  it  has  been  said  by  Scott, 
wa.s  the  power  of  reasoning,  and  expressing  the  result  in 
ap[)ropriate  language.  This  indeed  was  the  characteristic  of 
the  two  whom  we  have  named  ;  and  so  far  as  Dryden  has 
displayed  it,  which  he  eminently  has  done,  he  bears  a  resem- 
blance to  them.  But  it  is  insufficient  praise  for  this  gi'eat 
poet.  His  ra[)idity  of  conception  and  readiness  of  expression 
are  higher  qualities.  He  never  loiters  about  a  single  thought 
or  image,  never  labors  about  the  turn  of  a  phrase.  The 
impression  upon  our  minds,  that  he  wrote  with  exceeding  ejise, 
is  irresistible  ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  any  evidence 
to  repel  it.  The  admiration  of  Dryden  gains  upon  us,  if  I 
may  speak  from  my  own  experience,  with  advancing  3'ears,  as 
we  become  more  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  his  style,  and  of 
the  comparative  facility  of  that  which  is  merely  imaginative. 

39.  Dryden  may  be  considered  as  a  satirical,  a  reasoning,  a 
descriptive  and  nari-ative,  a  lyric  poet,  and  as  a  ^^^^jon, 
translator.  As  a  dramatist  we  must  return  to  him  and 
again.  The  greatest  of  his  satires  is  Absalom  and  ^'^'^''"p'^'''- 
Achitophel,  —  that  work  in  which  his  powers  became  fully 
known  to  the  world,  and  which,  as  many  tliiuk,  he  never  sur- 
passed.    The  admirable  fitness  of  the  English  couplet  for 
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satire  had  never  been  shown  before :  in  loss  skilful  hands  it 
had  been  ineffective.  He  does  not  frequently,  in  tliis  poem, 
carry  the  sense  beyond  the  second  line,  which,  except  when 
skilfully  contrived,  as  it  often  is  by  himself,  is  apt  to  enfeeble 
the  emphasis :  his  triplets  are  less  numerous  than  usual,  but 
energetic.  The  spontaneous  ease  of  expression,  the  rapid 
transitions,  the  general  elasticity  and  movement,  have  never 
been  excelled.  It  is  superfluous  to  praise  the  discrimination 
and  vivacity  of  the  chief  characters,  especially  Shaftesbury 
and  Buckingham.  Satire,  however,  is  so  much  easier  than 
panegyric,  that  with  Ormond,  Ossory,  and  Mulgrave  he  has 
lot  been  quite  so  successful.  In  the  second  part  of  Absalom 
ind  Achito[)hel,  written  by  Tate,  one  long  passage  alone  is 
inserted  by  Dryden.  It  is  excellent  in  its  line  of  satire,  but 
the  line  is  less  elevated  ;  the  persons  delineated  are  less  im- 
portant, and  he  has  indulged  more  his  natural  proneness  to 
virulent  ribaldry.  This  fault  of  Dryden's  writings,  it  is  just 
to  observe,  belonged  less  to  the  man  than  to  the  age.  No 
libellous  invective,  no  coarseness  of  allusion,  had  ever  been 
spared  towards  a  pi-ivate  or  political  enemy.  We  read  with 
nothing  but  disgust  the  satirical  poetry  of  Cleveland,  Butler, 
Oltlhara,  and  Marvell,  or  even  of  men  whose  high  rank  did 
not  soften  their  style,  —  Ro'.'hester,  Dorset,  Mulgrave.  In 
Dryden  there  was,  for  the  first  time,  a  poignancy  of  wit  which 
atones  for  his  severity,  and  a  discretion  even  in  his  taunts, 
which  made  them  more  cutting. 

40.  Tlie  Medal,  which  is  in  some  measure  a  continuation 
Mac  Fleck-  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  since  it  bears  wholly  on 
^'^-  Shaftesbury,  is  of  unequal  merit,  and,  on  the  whole, 

falls  much  below  the  former.  In  Mac  Flecknoe,  his  satire  on 
his  rival  Shadwell,  Ave  must  allow  for  the  inferiority  of  the 
subject,  which  could  not  bring  out  so  much  of  Dryden's  higher 
powers  of  mind ;  but  scarcely  one  of  his  poems  is  more  perfect. 
Johnson,  who  adraii-ed  Dryden  almost  as  much  as  he  could 
any  one,  has  yet,  from  his  proneness  to  critical  censure,  very 
much  exaggerated  the  poet's  defects.  "  His  faults  of  negli- 
gence are  beyond  recital.  Such  is  the  unevenness  of  his 
corapositicns,  that  ten  lines  ai'e  seldom  found  together  without 
something  of  which  the  reader  is  ashamed."  This  might  be 
true,  or  more  nearly  true,  of  other  poets  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Ten  good  consecutive  lines  will,  perhaps,  rarely  be 
found,  excei^t  in  Denham,  Davenant,  and  Waller.      But  it 
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seems  a  great  exaggeration  as  to  Dryden.  I  would  particu- 
larly instance  Mac  Flecknoe  as  a  poem  of  about  four  hundred 
lines,  in  wliich  no  one  will  be  condemned  as  weak  or  negli- 
gent, though  three  or  four  are  rather  too  ril)aldrous  for  our 
taste.  There  are  also  passages,  much  exceeding  ten  lines,  in 
Absalom  and  Achitophel,  as  well  as  in  the  later  works,  the 
Fables,  which  excite  in  the  reader  none  of  the  shame  for 
the  poet's  carelessness  with  which  Johnson  has  furnished 
him. 

41.  The  argumentative  talents  of  Dryden  appear,  more  or^ 
less,  in  the  greater  part  of  his  poetry :    reason  in   -p^^  jjj^j 
rhyme  was  his  peculiar  delight,  to  which  he  seems   and 

to  escape  from  the  mere  excursions  of  fancy.  And  ^^  '"^" 
it  is  remarkable  that  he  reasons  better  and  more  closely  in 
poetry  than  in  prose.  His  productions  more  exclusively  rea- 
soning are  the  Religio  Laici,  and  the  Hind  and  Pantlier.  The 
latter  is  every  way  an  extraordinary  poem.  It  was  written 
in  the  hey-day  of  exultation,  by  a  recent  proselyte  to  a  winning 
side  as  he  dreamed  it  to  be,  by  one  who  never  spared  a  weaker 
foe,  nor  repressed  his  triumph  with  a  dignified  moderation. 
A  year  was  hardly  to  elapse  before  he  excliauged  this  fulness 
of  pride  for  an  old  age  of  disappointment  and  poverty.  Yet 
then,  too,  his  genius  was  unquenched,  and  even  his  satii-e  was 
not  less  severe. 

42.  The  first  lines  in  the  Hind  and  Panther  are  justly 
reputed  among  the  most  musical  in  our  language ;  jt^  ,«inn.uiar 
and  perhaps  we  obsei-ve  their  rhythm  the  better  f'^'j'"- 
because  it  does  not  gain  much  by  the  sense  :  for  the  allegory 
and  the  fable  are  seen,  eVeu  in  tins  commencement,  to  be  awk- 
wardly blended.  Yet  notwitlistanding  their  evident  inco- 
herence, which  sometimes  leads  to  the  verge  of  absurdity,  and 
the  facility  they  give  to  ridicule,  I  am  not  sure  that  Dryden 
was  wrong  in  choosing  this  singular  fiction.  It  was  his  aim  to 
bring  forward  an  old  argument  in  as  novel  a  style  as  he 
could :  a  dialogue  between  a  priest  and  a  parson  would  have 
made  but  a  dull  poem,  even  if  it  had  contained  some  of  the 
excellent  paragraphs  we  read  in  the  Hind  and  Panther.  It 
is  the  gi'otesqueness  and  originality  of  the  fable  that  give  tliis 
poem  its  peculiar  zest,  of  wliich  no  reader,  I  conceive,  is 
instnsible ;  and  it  is  also  by  this  means  that  Dryden  has  con- 
trived to  relieve  his  reasoning  by  short  but  beautiful  touches 
of  description,  such  as  the  sudden  stream  of  light  from  heaven 
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which  announces  the  victory  of  Sedgmoor  near  the  end  of  the 
second  book.^ 

43.  The  wit  in  the  Hind  and  Panther  is  sharp,  ready,  and 
Its  reason-  pleasant ;  the  reasoning  is  sometimes  admirably  close 
'"s-  and  strong ;  it  is  the  energy  of  Bossuet  in  verse.  I 
do  not  know  that  the  main  argument  of  the  Koman  Church 
could  be  better  stated:  all  that  has  been  well  said  for  tra- 
dition and  avithority,  all  that  serves  to  expose  the  inconsist- 
encies of  a  vacillating  Protestantism,  is  in  the  Hind's  mouth 
It  is  such  an  answer  as  a  candid  man  should  admit  to  any 
doubts  of  Dryden's  sincerity.  He  who  could  argue  as  power- 
fully as  tlie  Hind  may  well  be  allowed  to  have  thought  him- 
self in  the  right.  Yet  he  could  not  forget  a  few  bold  thoughts 
of  his  more  sceptical  days ;  and  such  is  his  bias  to  sarcasm, 
that  he  cannot  restrain  himself  from  reflections  on  kings  and 
priests  Avhen  he  is  most  contending  for  them.^ 

44.  The  Fables   of  Dryden,    or   stories    modernized   from 

Boccaccio  and  Chaucer,  are  at  this  day  probably  the 
most  read  and  the  most  popular  of  Dryden's  poems. 
They  contain  passages  of  so  much  more  imj)ressive  beauty,  and 
are  altogether  so  far  more  adapted  to  genei-al  sympathy,  than 
those  we  have  mentioned,  that  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
concur  in  this  judgment.  Yet  Johnson's  accusation  of  negli- 
gence is  better  supported  by  these  than  by  the  earlier  poems. 
Whether  it  were  that  age  and  misfortune,  though  they  had  not 
impaired  the  poet's  vigor,  had  rendered  its  continual  exertion 
more  wearisome,  or,  as  is  perhaps  the  better  supposition, 
he  reckoned  an  easy  style,  sustained  above  prose,  in  some 
places,  rather  by  metre  than  expression,  more  fitted  to  narra- 
tion, we  find  much  which  might  appear  slovenly  to  critics  of 
Johnson's  temper.  The  latter  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  con- 
ceived, like  Milton,  a  theory,  that  good  writing,  at  least  in 
verse,  is  never  either  to  follow  the  change  of  fiishion,  or  to 
sink  into  familiar  phrase ;  and  that  any  deviation  from  this 
rigor  should  be  branded  as  low  and  colloquial.  But  Dryden 
wrote  on  a  different  plan.  He  thought,  like  Ariosto,  and 
like  Chaucer  himself,  whom  he  had  to  improve,  that  a  story, 

1  [I  am  indebted  to  a    distinguished        The  priest  continues  what  the  nurse  be- 
friend for   the  explanation   of  this   line,  gaii, 

which  I  had  misunderstood.  —  1853.]  And    tlius    the   child   imposes   on   the 

2  "  By  education  most  have  been  misled  ;  man."  —  I'art  iii. 

So  they  believe  because  they  so  were    "  Call  you  this  backing  of  your  friends  ?  " 
bred  bis  new  allies  might  have  said 
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especially  when  not  heroic,  should  be  told  in  easy  and  flowing 
languaoje,  without  too  much  difference  from  that  of  prose  ;  rely- 
ing ou  his  hai-mony,  his  occasional  inversions,  and  his  concealed 
skill  in  the  choice  of  words,  for  its  effect  on  the  reader.  He 
found  also  a  tone  of  popular  idiom,  not  perhaps  old  English 
idiom,  but  such  as  had  crept  into  society,  current  among  his 
contemporaries  ;  and  though  this  has  in  many  cases  now  be- 
come insufferably  vulgar,  and  in  otliers  looks  like  affectation, 
we  should  make  some  allowance  for  the  times  in  condemning 
it.  This  last  blemish,  however,  is  not  much  imputable  to  the 
Fables.  Their  beauties  ai-e  innumerable  ;  yet  few  are  very 
well  chosen  :  some,  Jis  Guiscard  and  Sigismuuda,  he  has  injured 
tlirough  coai-seness  of  mind,  which  neither  yeai*s  nor  religion 
had  purified ;  and  we  want  in  all  the  power  over  emotion,  the 
charm  of  sympathy,  the  skilful  arrangement  and  selection  of 
circumstance,  which  narrative  poetry  claims  as  its  highest 
graces. 

45.  Dryden's  fame  as  a  lyric  poet  depends  a  very  little  on 
his  Ode  on  jNIrs.  Killigrew's  death,  but  almost  entire-  uj^  q^^^  . 
ly  on  that  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  commonly  called  Alexander* 
Alexander's  Feast.  The  former,  which  is  much 
praised  by  Johnson,  has  a  few  fine  lines,  mingled  with  a  far 
greater  number  ill  conceived  and  ill  expressed :  the  whole 
composition  has  that  spirit  which  Dryden  hardly  ever  wanted 
but  it  is  too  faulty  for  high  praise.  The  latter  used  to  pass 
for  the  best  work  of  Dryden,  and  the  best  ode  in  the  language. 
Many  would  now  agree  with  me,  that  it  is  neither  one  nor  the 
other,  and  that  it  was  rather  overrated  during  a  period  when 
criticism  was  not  at  a  high  point.  Its  beauties,  indeed,  are 
undeniable ;  it  has  the  raciness,  the  rapidity,  the  mastery  of 
language,  which  belong  to  Dryden ;  the  transitions  are  ani- 
mated, the  contrasts  effective.  But  few  lines  are  highly  poeti- 
cal, and  some  sink  to  the  level  of  a  common  drinking  song. 
It  hiis  the  defects  as  well  as  the  merits  of  that  poetry  which 
is  written  for  musical  accompaniment. 

46.  Of  Dryden  as  a  translator,  it  is  needless  to  say  much. 
In  some  instances,  as  in.  an  ode  of  Horace,  he  has  mgtran,. 
done  extremely  well ;  but  his  Virgil  is,  in  my  ap-  laUon  of 
prehension,  the  least  successful  of  his  chief  works.  "^ ' 
Lines  of  consummate  excellence  are  frequently  shot,  like 
threads  of  gold,  througli  the  web ;  but  the  general  texture  is 
of  an  ordinary  material.     Dryden  was  little  fitted  for  a  trans- 
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lator  of  Virgil :  liis  mind  was  more  rapid  and  vehement  than 
that  of  his  original,  but  by  far  less  elegant  and  judicions. 
Tliis  translation  seems  to  have  been  made  in  haste  :  it  is  more 
negligent  than  any  of  his  own  poetry ;  and  the  style  is  often 
almost  studiously,  and,  as  it  were,  spitefully  vulgar. 

47.  The  supremacy  of  Dryden  from  the  death  of  Milton  in 
Decline  of  lfi'4  to  his  own  in  1700  was  not  only  unapproached 
poetry  by  gj^y  English  poet,  but  he  held  almost  a  complete 
i{»4storar  monopoly  of  English  poetry.  This  latter  period  of 
*"'°-  the   seventeenth   century,   setting   aside   these   tvo 

great  names,  is  one  remarkably  sterile  in  poetical  genius. 
Under  the  first  Stuarts,  men  of  warm  imagination  and  sensi- 
bility, though  with  deficient  taste  and  little  command  of  lan- 
guage, had  done  some  honor  to  our  literature :  though  once 
neglected,  they  have  come  forward  again  in  public  esteem ; 
and,  if  not  very  extensively  read,  have  been  valued  by  men  of 
kindred  minds  full  as  much  as  they  deserve.  The  versifiers 
of  Charles  II.  and  William's  days  have  experienced  the  oppo- 
site fate :  popular  for  a  time,  and  long  so  far  known,  at  lejist 
by  name,  as  to  have  entered  rather  largely  into  collections  of 
poetry,  they  are  now  held  in  no  regard,  nor  do  they  claim 
much  favor  from  just  criticism.  Their  object  in  general  was 
to  write  like  men  of  the  world,  —  with  ease,  Avit,  sense,  and 
spirit,  but  dreading  any  soaring  of  fancy,  any  ardor  of  moral 
emotion,  as  the  probable  source  of  ridicule  in  their  readers 
Nothing  quenches  the  flame  of  poetry  more  than  this  fear  of 
the  prosaic  multitude,  —  unless  it  is  the  community  of  habits 
with  this  very  multitude,  a  life  such  as  these  poets  generally 
led,  of  taverns  and  brothels,  or,  what  came  much  to  the  same, 
of  the  court.  We  cannot  say  of  Dryden,  that  "  he  bears  no 
traces  of  those  sable  streams ; "  they  sully  too  much  the 
plumage  of  that  stately  swan :  but  his  indomitable  genius  car- 
ries him  upwards  to  a  purer  empyrean.  The  rest  are  just 
distinguishable  from  one  another,  not  by  any  high  gifts  of  the 
muse,  but  by  decrees  of  spirit,  of  ease,  of  poignancy,  of  skill 
and  harmony  in  versification,  of  good  sense  and  acuteness. 
They  may  easily  be  disposed  of.  Cleveland  is  sometimes 
humorous,  but  succeeds  only  in  the  lightest  kinds  of  poetry, 
Some  minor  Marvell  wrote  sometimes  with  more  taste  and  feeling 
poets  enu-  than  was  usual ;  but  his  satires  are  gross  and  stupid, 
mera  .  Qldham,  far  superior  in  this  respect,  ranks  perhaps 
next  to  Dryden :  he  is  spirited  and  pointed ;  but  his  versitica- 
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tion  is  too  noglicjent,  and  his  subjects  temporary.  Iloscom- 
mon,  one  of  the  best  for  harmony  and  correctness  of  hxngnage, 
lias  little  vigor,  but  he  never  oHends ;  and  Pope  has  justly 
praised  his  "  unspotted  bays."  JMulgrave  atlects  ease  and 
spirit ;  but  his  Essay  on  Satire  belies  the  supposition  that 
Dryden  had  any  sliare  in  it.  Rochester,  endowed  by  nature 
with  more  considerable  and  vaiied  genius,  might  have  raised 
himself  to  a  higher  place  than  he  holds.  Of  Otway,  Duke, 
and  scveial  more,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  give  any  character.' 
The  Revolution  did  nothing  for  poetry.  William's  reign, 
always  excepting  Dryden,  is  our  nadir  in  works  of  imagina- 
tion. Then  came  lilackmore  with  his  epic  poems  of  Prince 
Arthur  and  King  Arthur,  and  Pomfret  witii  his  Choice,  both 
popular  in  their  own  age,  and  both  intolerable,  by  their  frigid 
and  tame  monotony,  in  the  next.  The  lighter  poetry,  mean- 
time, of  song  and  epigram,  did  not  sink  along  with  the  serious  : 
the  state  of  society  was  much  less  adverse  to  it.  Rochester, 
Dorset,  and  some  more  whose  names  are  unknown  or  not 
easily  traced,  do  credit  to  the  Caroline  period. 

48.  In  the  year  1G99,  a  poem  was  published.  Garth's  Dis- 
pensary, which  deserves  attention,  not  so  much  for  its  own 
merit,  though  it  comes  nearest  to  Dryden,  at  whatever  inter- 
val, as  from  its  indicating  a  transitional  state  in  our  versifi- 
cation. The  general  structure  of  the  couplet  through  the 
seventeenth  century  may  be  called  abnormous :  the  sense  is 
not  only  often  carried  beyond  the  second  line,  which  the 
French  avoid,  but  the  second  line  of  one  couplet  and  the  first 
of  the  next  are  not  seldom  united  in  a  single  sentence  or  a 
])ortion  of  one  ;  so  that  the  two,  though  not  rhyming,  must  be 
read  as  a  couplet.  The  former,  when  as  dexterously  managed 
as  it  was  by  Dryden,  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  general 
versification  ;  but  the  latter,  a  sort  of  adultery  of  the  lines 
already  wedded  to  other  companions  at  rhyme's  altar,  can 
scarcely  ever  be  pleasing,  unless  it  be  in  narrative  poetry. 
wher(i  it  may  bring  tlie  sound  nearer  to  prose.  A  tendency, 
however,  to  the  French  rule,  of  constantly  terminating  the 
sense  with  the  couplet,  will  be  perceived  to  have  increased 
from  the  Restoration.  Roscommon  seldom  deviates  from  it ; 
and,  in  long  passages  of  Dryden  himself,  there  will  hardly  be 
found  an  exception.  But  perhaps  it  had  not  been  so  uniform 
in  any  former  production  as  in  the  Dispensary.  The  versifi- 
cation of  this  once-famous  mock-heroic  poem  is  smooth  and 
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regular,  but  not  forcible ;  the  language  clear  and  neat ;  the 
parodies  and  allusions  happy.  Many  lines  are  excellent  in 
the  way  of  pointed  application  ;  and  st)nie  are  remembered  and 
quoted,  where  few  call  to  mind  the  author.  It  has  been 
remarked,  that  Garth  enlarged  and  altered  the  Dispensary  in 
almost  every  edition  ;  and,  what  is  more  unrommon,  that  every 
alteration  was  for  the  better.  This  j)oem  may  be  called  an 
imitation  of  the  Lutrin,  inasmuch  as,  but  for  the  Lutrin,  it 
might  probably  not  have  been  written ;  and  there  are  even 
particular  resemblances.  The  subject,  which  is  a  quarrel 
between  the  physicians  and  apothecaries  of  London,  may  vie 
with  that  of  Boileau  in  want  of  general  interest ;  yet  it  seems 
to  afford  more  diversity  to  the  satirical  poet.  Garth,  as  has 
been  observed,  is  a  link  of  transition  between  the  style  and 
turn  of  poetry  under  Cliarles  and  William,  and  that  we  find 
in  Addison,  Prior,  Tickell,  and  Pope,  during  the  reign  of 
Anne. 


Sect.  IV.  —  On  Latin  Poetry. 

49.    The  Jesuits  were  not  unmindful  of  the  credit  their 

Latin  poets  Latin  verses  had  done  them  in  periods  more  favora- 

of  Italy.      ]j\^.  to  that  exercise  of  taste  than  the  present.     Even 

in  Italy,  which  had  ceased  to  be  a  very  genial  soil,  one  of 

g  ^^       their   number,    Ceva,    may   deserve   mention.     His 

Jesus  Puer  is  a  long  poem,  not  inelegantly  written, 
but  rather  singular  in  some  of  its  descriptions,  where  the  poet 
has  been  more  solicitous  to  adorn  his  subject  than  attentive  to 
its  proper  character ;  and  the  same  objection  might  be  made 
to  some  of  its  episodes.  Ceva  wrote  al-^o  a  philosophical  poem, 
extolled  by  Corniani,  but  Avhich  has  not  fallen  into  my  hands.' 
Averani,  a  Florentine  of  various  erudition,  Cappellari,  Stroz- 
zi,  author  of  a  poem  on  chocolate,  and  several  others,  both 
within  the  order  of  Loyola  and  without  it,  cultivated  Latin 
poetry  with  some  success.^  But,  though  some  might  be  supe- 
„        ,.    rior  as  poets,  none  were  more  remarkable  or  famoua 

than  Sergardi,  best  known  by  some  biting  satires) 
under  the  name  of  Q.  Sectanus,  which  he  levelled  at  Ids  per- 

•  Corniani.  viii.  214;  Salfi,  xiv.  257. 

*  Bibl.  Choisie,  vol.  xxii. ;  Saifi,  xiv.  238,  et  post. 
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Bonal  enemy,  Gravina.  The  reputation,  indeed,  of  Gravina 
with  posterity  has  not  been  affected  by  such  libels  ;  but  they 
are  not  wanting  either  in  poignancy  and  spirit,  or  iu  a  com- 
mand of  Latin  phiase.^ 

50.  The  superiority  of  France  in  Latin  verse  was  no  longer 
contested  by  Holland  or  Germany.  Several  poets  ofFnmce: 
of  real  merit  belong  to  this  period.  The  iirst  in  *i"»^'et- 
time  was  Claude  Quillet,  who,  in  his  Calliptedia,  beai-s  the 
Latinized  name  of  Leti.  This  is  wi'itten  with  much  elegance 
of  style  and  a  very  harmonious  versification,  ^'o  writer  has 
a  more  Virgilian  cadence.  Though  inferior  to  Sammartha- 
nus,  he  may  be  reckoned  high  among  the  French  poets.  He 
has  been  reproached  with  too  o])en  an  exposition  of  some 
parts  of  his  subject ;  which  api)lies  only  to  the  second  book. 

5L  The  Latin  poems  of  Menage  are  not  unpleasing:    he 
has  indeed  no  a;reat  fire  or  originality;  but  the  bar-   „ 

1  !•  1  1  11  •     1    •       Menage. 

inomous  coui)lets  glide  over  tlie  ear,  and  tlie  mnid  is 
pleased  to  recognize  the  tessellated  fragments  of  Ovid  and 
Tibullus.  Llis  affected  passion  for  ]\Iadcmoiselle  Xiavergne, 
and  hunentations  about  her  cruelty,  are  ludicrous  enough, 
when  we  consider  the  character  of  the  man,  as  \'adius  in  the 
Femmes  iSavantcs  of  ]\loliere.  They  are  perfect  models  of 
want  of  truth  ;  but  it  is  a  want  of  truth  to  nature,  not  to  the 
conventional  forms  of  modern  Latin  verse. 

52.  A  far  superior  performance  is  the  poem  on  gardens  by 
the  Jesuit  Kene  Kapin.  For  skill  in  varying  and  Rapinon 
adorning  his  subject,  for  a  truly  V^ii-gilian  sjjirit  in  g'"'J«"3. 
expression,  for  the  exclusion  of  feeble,  prosaic,  or  awkward 
lines,  he  may  perhaps  be  equal  to  any  poet,  to  Sammaitiianus, 
or  to  Sannazarius  himself.  His  cadences  are  generally  very 
gratifying  to  the  ear;  and,  in  this  respect,  he  is  much  above 
Vida.^  But  his  subject,  or  his  genius,  has  prevented  him 
from  rising  very  high  :    he  is  the  i)oct  of  gardens;    and  what 

'  Salfi,  xiv.  299  ;  Corniani,  viii.  280.  Is  mihi  contingat  vestro  de  munere  ramus, 

-  As  tlie  poem  of  Kapiu  is  not  in  the  Unde   saori   quando  veUut  sua   tempura 
hands  of  every  one  who  has  taste  for  Latin  vates. 

poetry.  I  will  give  iis  a  specimen  the  iu-  Ipse  et  auiem  meritam  capiti  iniposuisse 
troduction  to  the  second  book  :  —  coronam. 

»'  Me  nemora  atque  omnis  nemorum  pul-  J''"  se  cautanti  frondosa  cacumiua  quer 

chenimus  oido,  ^       .^"^^ 

Etspatia  umbrandum  late  fundanda  per  Inclinant.  plauduutque  eomis  nemora  alt« 

hortum  corusds. 

Invitaut:   hortis  nam  si  florentibus  um-  ^P^^  ""'"   •'«='''   fniuitu,   as^ensuqiie  a». 

bra  f""Jo 

Abfuerit  reliquo  deerit  sua  gratia  ruri.  ^''  '""^  pl.iusum  responsat  Gallia  silvis 

Vos  grandes  luci  et  silva;  aspirate  ca-  ^^  ""*  deinde  suo  teueat  clauiore  Cithao 

nenti ;  'O") 

\<'l..    IV  16 
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gardens  are  to  nature,  that  is  he  to  mightier  poets.  There  ia 
also  too  monotonous  a  repetition  of  nearly  the  same  images, 
as  in  his  long  enumeration  of  flowers  in  the  first  book :  the 
descriptions  are  separately  good,  and  great  artifice  is  shown 
in  varying  them ;  but  the  variety  could  not  be  sufiicient  to 
remove  the  genei'al  sameness  that  belongs  to  an  horti(;ultural 
catalogue.  Kapin  was  a  great  admirer  of  box  and  all  topiary 
works,  or  trees  cut  into  artificial  forms. 

53.  The  first  book  of  the  Gardens  of  Rapin  is  on  flowers, 
the  second  on  trees,  the  third  on  waters,  and  the  fourth  on 
fruits.  The  poem  is  of  about  3,000  lines,  sustained  with 
equable  dignity.  All  kinds  of  graceful  associations  are  min- 
gled with  the  description  of  his  floweis,  in  the  fanciful  style 
of  Ovid  and  Darwin :  the  violet  is  lanthis,  who  lurked  in  val- 
leys to  shun  the  love  of  Apollo,  and  stained  her  face  with 
purple  to  preserve  her  chastity ;  the  I'ose  is  liliodaiithe,  proud 
of  her  beauty,  and  worshipped  by  the  peo|)le  in  the  place  of 
Diana,  but  changed  by  the  indignant  Apollo  to  a  tree ;  while 
the  populace,  who  had  adored  her,  are  converted  into  her 
thorns;  and  her  chief  lovers,  into  snails  and  butterfiies.  A 
tendency  to  conceit  is  perceived  in  Rapin,  as  in  the  two  poets 
to  whom  we  have  just  compared  him.  Tims,  in  some  jjretty 
lines,  he  supposes  Nature  to  have  "tried  her  'prentice  hand" 
in  making  a  convolvulus  before  she  ventured  upon  a  lily.^ 

54.  In  Rapin  there  will  genci-ally  be  remarked  a  certain 
redundancy,  which  fastidious  critics  might  call  tautology  of 
expression.  But  this  is  not  unconnnon  in  \nigih  The  Geor- 
gics  have  rarely  been  more  happily  imiiaicd,  especially  in 
their  didactic  parts,  than  by  Rapin  in  the  Gardens:  but  he 
has  not  the  high  fiights  of  his  prototype  ;  his  digressions  are 
short,  and  belong  closely  to  the  subject ;  we  have  no  ])lague, 
no  civil  war,  no  Eurydice.  If  he  praises  Louis  XIV.,  it  is 
more  as  the  founder  of  the  Garden  of  Versailles  than  as  the 
conqueror  of  Flanders;  though  his  concluding  lines  emulate, 

Maenalaque  Arcadicis  toties  lustrata  dea-  One  or  two  words  in  these  lines  are  not 

bus,  strictly  correct;    but  tlicy  are  highly  Vir- 

Non  Dojonsei  saltus,  silva:'qiie  Molnrchi,  giliau,  both  in  manner  and  rliy  thui. 

Aut  nigris  late  ilicibus  uemorosa  Calydne,  i  u  j,;^  {„  runipis  hiinium,  et  innlto  te  Acre 

Et  quos  canniuibus  celebravit  fabiila  lucos :  profundis 

Uuu  meos  cantus  tellus  jam  Franca  more-  Qj,;  ,^gua.s  inter  serpis,  convolvule,  valles  , 

*">",  Dulce  rudimentuni  nieditantis  lilia  quon- 

Qua^  tot  noliilibns  passim  laetissima  silvis,  j.jj,, 

Conspi.i,  11(1.1  sui  late  uiiniciila  rnris  Natnrsr,  cum  sese  opera  ad  majora  pai»- 

Osteniiit.  huisiiuc  solum  lonimeudtit  aiiiie-  j.^^  >i 
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with  no  unworthy  spirit,  those  of  the  last  Geor;^c.*  It  may 
be  added,  that  some  French  critics  have  thought  the  famous 
poem  of  Dehlle  on  the  same  subject  inferior  to  that  of  Rapin. 

55.  Santeul  (or  Santolius)  has  been  reckoned  one  of  the 
best  Latin  poets  wliom  France  ever  produced.     lie   „    ,    , 

1  ,  11         •  1  •  •  /•   T        •  11         Santeul. 

began  by  celebratmg  the  victories  ot  Louis  and  the 
virtues  of  contemporary  heroes.  A  nobleness  of  thought  and 
a  splendor  of  language  distinguish  the  poetry  of  Santeul,  who 
furnished  many  inscriptions  for  public  monuments.  The 
hymns  which  he  afterwards  wrote  for  tlie  breviary  of  the 
Church  of  Paris  have  been  still  more  admired;  and,  at  the 
request  of  otliers,  he  enlarged  his  collection  of  sacred  A'erse. 
But  I  have  not  read  the  poetry  of  Santeul,  and  give  only  the 
testimony  of  French  critics.^ 

56.  England  might  justly  boast,  in  the  eai-lier  part  of  the 
century,  her  Milton ;  nay,  I  do  not  know,  that  Avith  ^j^^j^j 
the  exception  of  a  well-known  and  very  pleasing  poetry  in 
poem,  though  perhaps  hardly  of  classical  simplicity,  ""'"  * 
by  Cowley  on  himself, —  Epitaphium  Vivi  Auctoris,  —  we  can 
produce  any  thing  equally  good  in  tliis  period.  The  Latin 
verse  of  Barrow  is  forcible  and  full  of  mind,  but  not  sufficient- 
ly redolent  of  antiquity.^  Yet  versification  became,  about  the 
time  of  the  Restoration,  if  not  the  distinctive  study,  at  least 
the  favorite  exercise,  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  col  • 
lection  entitled  Musje  Anglicanae,  published  near  the  end  of 
the  century,  contains  little  from  any  other  quarter.  Many 
of  these  poems  relate  to  the  political  themes  of  the  day,  and 
eulogize  the  reigning  king,  —  Charles,  James,  or  William ; 
others  are  on  philosophical  subjects,  which  they  endeavor  to 
decorate  with  classical  plirase.  Their  character  does  not,  on 
the  whole,  pass  mediocrity :  they  are  often  incorrect  and 
somewhat  turgid,  but  occasionally  display  a  ceitain  felicity  in 
adapting  ancient  lines  to  their  subject,  and  some  liveliness  of 
invention.  The  golden  age  of  Latin  verse  in  England  wa.s 
yet  to  come. 

1  "  n»c  magni  iusistens  Testlgla  sacra  JIa-  »  ThR  followns  stanzjus  on  an  erring  con 

roiiis,  science  will  sufiiciuntl.v  prove  this:  — 

ISesuiMT  li')!f(Uisi.('hiroclenio:it.<' ranebam.  ,,,„                  -.       »      . 

Lutetia  in  n..-na;   .juo  tou.porc  friucica  ^\""™  \'f«--.(f  tcmerana, 

ti'lliis  lutiile  dux,  i;;!iobile  viiiciiliun, 

if  .,f,.  i„.  it.  I  sill)    rrlri-'i'T  sii'>{"l>i  s   •ill  Siilus  dolosuui,  ifnimna  pnesens, 

".-       ■■'      •     '          1  •     >    ,    .  >.    "HI      1-  i:;iji-i;ui  Uibvri'i*'i?  vnti. 


lU  SU^l  [il'f  |.'i;.:ll^.s  |.(t.  •  ililr  jlllM 


Assensii-i  riTins.  i  ;va.i  l;p  potions 


,.  .'   "V      ,',,;.  '         3IiMris  iMTiii:n;i>.  iiiMin  vct;iit  Dens 

Cu'iu-r-it.    I't    tilt  I     ,  am    iuu;i-!ii    iiinxmiTi:  %•       ■        7       .  . 


Na*:  i.  sell  ortv  pr;iiii|>itiini 


iJailwt',  liio-r.  Uiiiven^lle.  .\ttabuit,  reginiunnue  sauctum/' ?;« 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HISTORY  OF  DRAMATIC  LITERATURE  FROM  1650  TO  1700. 


Section  I. 

Eacine  —  Minor  French  Tragedians  —  Moliere  —  Regnard,  and  other  Comic  WrituM. 

1.  Few  tragedies  or  dramatic  works  of  any  kind  are  now 
Italian  and  recorded  by  historians  of  Italian  literature:  those 
Spanish       of  Delfino,  afterwards  Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  which 

rama.  ^^.^  esteemed  among  the  best,  were  possiljly  written 
before  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  were  not  jiublishcd  till 
after  its  termination.  The  Corradino  of  Caraccio,  in  1G94, 
was  also  valued  at  the  time.^  Nor  can  Spain  arrest  us 
longer :  the  school  of  Calderon  in  national  comedy  extended 
no  doubt  beyond  the  death  of  Philip  IV.  in  1G65,  and  many 
of  his  own  religious  pieces  are  of  as  late  a  date:  nor  were 
names  wholly  wanting,  which  are  said  to  merit  rcmenibi-ance, 
in  the  feeble  reign  of  Charles  II.;  bat  they  must  be  left  for 
such  as  make  a  particular  study  of  Spanish  literature.-  Wo 
are  called  to  a  nobler  stage. 

2.  Corneille  belongs  in  his  glory  to  the  earlier  period  of 
Racine's  *^^'^  ccutury ;  thougli  his  inferior  tragedies,  more 
first  numerous  than  the  better,  would  fall  within  the 
tragedies.  -^^^^^^  Fontenellc,  indeed,  as  a  devoted  admirci-, 
attributes  considerable  merit  to  tliosc  which  the  general  voice 
both  of  critics  and  of  the  public  had  condemned.'  IMeantinie, 
another  luminary  arose  on  the  opposite  side  of  th^j  liorizon. 
The  fiist  tragedy  of  Jean  Racine,  Les  Freres  Ennemis,  w;is 

1  Walker's  Memoir  on  Italian  Tragedy,  de  Fontenelle,  iii.  111.  St.  Kvrfiiirmd  al.so 
p  201 :  Salfi.  xii.  57  despi.sed  the  French  public  tor  not  aJniir- 

2  Bouterwek  ing  the  Sophonisbe  of  Corni'illf.  whicli  he 
»  Hist,  du  Theatre  Francois,  in  (Euvres    had  made  too  Roman  for  thtir  tiu<to. 
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represented  in  1664,  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age 
It  is  so  far  below  his  great  works  as  to  be  scarcely  mentioned, 
yet  does  not  want  indications  of  the  genius  they  were  to  dis- 
play. Alexandre,  in  1665,  raised  the  young  poet  to  more 
distinction.  It  is  said  that  he  showed  this  tragedy  to  Cor- 
neille,  who  praised  his  versification,  but  advised  him  to  avoid 
a  path  which  he  was  not  fitted  to  tread.  It  is  acknowledged 
by  the  advocates  of  Kacine,  that  the  characters  are  feebly 
drawn,  and  that  the  conqueror  of  Asia  sinks  to  tlic  level  of  a 
hero  in  one  of  those  romances  of  gallantry  which  had  vitiated 
the  taste  of  France. 

3.  The  glory  of  Racine  commenced  with  the  representation 
of  his  Andromaque  in  1667,  which  was  not  printed  Andro- 
till  the  end  of  the  following  year.  He  was  now  at  "'"'i"«- 
once  comjiared  witli  Corueille,  and  the  scales  long  continued 
to  oscillate.  Criticism,  satire,  ejiigrams,  were  unsparingly 
launched  against  the  rising  poet.  But  his  rival  pursued  the 
worst  ])olicy  by  obstinately  writing  bad  tragedies.  The  public 
naturally  compare  the  present  with  tlie  present,  and  forget  the 
past.  When  he  gave  them  Fertharite,  they  Avere  dispensed 
from  looking  back  to  Cinna.  It  is  acknowledged  even  by 
Fontenelle,  that,  during  the  height  of  Eacine's  fame,  tlie 
world  placed  him  at  lejist  on  an  equality  witli  his  predecessor ; 
a  decision  from  which  that  critic,  the  relation  and  friend  of 
Corneille,  appeals  to  what  he  takes  to  be  the  verdict  of  a  later 
age.  _     ■ 

4.  Tlie  Andromaque  was  sufficient  to  show,  that  Racine  had 
more  skill  in  the  management  of  a  plot,  in  the  display  of 
emotion,  in  power  over  the  sympathy  of  the  spectator,  at 
least  where  the  gentler  feelings  are  concerned,  in  beauty  and 
grace  of  style,  in  all  except  nobleness  of  character,  strength 
of  thought,  and  impetuosity  of  language.  He  took  his  fable 
from  Euripides,  but  changed  it  according  to  the  requisitions 
of  the  French  theatre  and  of  French  manners.  Some  of 
these  changes  are  for  the  better,  as  the  substitution  of  Asty 
anax  for  an  unknow^n  Molossiis  of  the  Greek  tragedian, 
the  supposed  son  of  Andromache  by  Pyrrhus.  "  INIost  of 
those,"  says  Racine  himself  very  justly,  "  who  have  heard 
of  Andromache,  know  her  only  as  the  widow  of  Hector  and 
the  mother  of  Astyanax.  They  cannot  reconcile  themselves 
to  her  loving  another  liusband  and  another  son."  And  he  has 
finely  improved  this  happy  idea  of  preserving  Astyanax^  by 
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making  the  Greeks,  jealous  of  his  name,  send  an  embassy 
by  Orestes  to  demand  his  life ;  at  once  deepening  the  intei-est 
and  developing  the  plot. 

5.  Tlie  female  characters,  Andromache  and  Hermione,  are 
drawn  with  all  Racine's  delicate  perception  of  ideal  beauty : 
the  one,  indeed,  prepared  for  his  hand  by  those  great  masters 
in  whose  school  he  had  disciplined  his  own  gifts  of  nature, — • 
Homer,  Euripides,  Virgil ;  the  other  more  original  and  more 
full  of  dramatic  effect.  It  wa.-^,  as  we  are  told,  the  fine  acting 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Champmele  in  this  part,  generally  reck- 
oned one  of  tlie  most  difficult  on  the  French  stage,  wliich 
secured  the  success  of  the  play.  Racine,  after  the  first  repre- 
sentation, threw  himself  at  her  feet  in  a  transport  of  grati- 
tude, which  was  soon  changed  to  love.  It  is  more  easy  to 
censure  some  of  the  other  characters.  Pyrrhus  is  bold, 
haughty,  passionate,  the  true  son  of  Achilles,  except  where 
he  appears  as  the  lover  of  Andromache.  It  is  inconceivable 
and  truly  ridiculous,  that  a  Greek  of  the  heroic  age,  and  such 
a  Greek  as  PjTrhus  is  represented  by  those  whose  imagina- 
tion has  given  him  existence,  should  feel  the  respectful  passion 
towards  his  captive  which  we  might  reasonably  expect  in  the 
romances  of  chivalry,  or  should  express  it  in  the  tone  of 
conventional  gallantry  that  siiited  the  court  of  Versailles. 
But  Orestes  is  far  worse  :  love-mad,  and  yet  talking  in  gallant 
conceits,  cold  and  polite,  he  discredits  the  poet,  the  ti-agedy, 
and  the  son  of  Agamemnon  himself.  It  is  better  to  kill  one's 
mother  than  to  utter  such  trash.  In  hinting  that  the  previous 
madness  of  Orestes  was  for  the  love  of  Hermione,  Racine 
has  presumed  too  much  on  the  ignorance,  and  too  much  on 
the  bad  taste,  of  liis  audience.  But  far  more  injudicious 
is  his  fantastic  remoree  and  the  supposed  vision  of  the  Furies 
in  the  last  scene.  It  is  astonishing  that  Racine  should  have 
challenged  comparison  with  one  of  the  most  celebrated  scenes 
of  Euripides  in  circimistances  that  deprived  him  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  rendering  his  own  effective.  For  the  style  of  the 
Andromaque,  it  abounds  with  grace  and  beauty ;  but  there 
are,  to  my  apprehension,  more  insipid  and  feeble  Unes,  and  a 
more  effeminate  tone,  than  in  his  later  tragedies. 

6.  Britannicus  appeared  in  16(59;  and,  in  tliis  admirable 
Britanni-  play,  Racine  first  showed  that  he  did  not  depend  on 
cus.  ^j^g  (^Qjjg  qJ-  gjillautry  usual  among  his  courtly  hear- 
ers, uoi*  on  the  languid  sympathies  that  it  excites.     Terror 
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and  pity,  ihe  twin-spirits  of  tragedy,  to  whom  Aristotle  has 
assigned  the  great  moral  office  of  purifying  the  passions,  are 
called  forth  in  their  shadowy  forms  to  sustain  the  consummate 
beauties  of  his  diction.  His  subject  was  original  and  happy ; 
with  that  historic  truth  which  usage  required,  and  that  poeti- 
cal probability  which  tills  up  the  outline  of  historic  truth 
without  disguising  it.  What  can  be  more  entirely  dramatic, 
what  more  terrible  in  the  sense  that  Aristotle  means  (that  is, 
the  spectator's  sympathy  Avith  the  dangers  of  the  innocent) 
than  the  absolute  master  of  the  world,  like  the  veiled  prophet 
of  Khorasan,  throwing  off  the  appearances  of  virtue,  and 
standing  out  at  once  in  the  maturity  of  enormous  guilt  ?  A 
presaging  gloom,  like  that  which  other  poets  have  sought  by 
the  hackneyed  artifices  of  superstition,  hangs  over  the  scenes 
of  this  tragedy,  and  deepens  at  its  close.  We  sympathize 
by  turns  with  the  guilty  alarms  of  Agrippina,  the  virtuous 
consternation  of  Burrhus,  the  virgin  modesty  of  Junia,  the 
unsuspecting  ingenuousness  of  Britannicus.  Few  tragedies 
on  the  P'rench  stage,  or  indeed  on  any  stage,  save  those  of 
Shakspeare,  display  so  great  a  variety  of  contrasted  charac- 
ters. None,  indeed,  are  ineffective,  except  the  confidante  of 
Agrippina;  for  Narcissus  is  very  far  from  being  the  mere 
confidant  of  Nero :  he  is,  as  in  history,  his  preceptor  in 
crime;  and  his  cold  villany  is  well  contrasted  with  the  fierce 
passion  of  the  despot.  The  criticisms  of  Fontenelle  and 
others  on  small  incidents  in  the  plot,  such  as  the  concealment 
of  Nero  behind  a  curtain  that  he  may  hear  the  dialogue 
between  Junia  and  Britannicus,  which  is  certainly  more  fit 
for  comedy,^  ought  not  to  weigh  against  such  excellence  as  we 
find  in  all  the  more  essential  requisites  of  a  tragic  drama. 
Racine  had  much  improved  his  language  since  Andromaque ; 
the  conventional  phr;xseology  about  fiames  and  fine  eyes, 
though  not  wholly  relinquished,  is  less  frequent ;  and  if  he 
hiis  not  here  reached,  as  he  never  did,  the  peculiar  impetuosity 
of  Corneille,  nor  given  to  his  Romans  the  gi'andeur  of  his 
predecessor's  conception,  he  is  full  of  lines  wherein,  as  every 
word  is  effective,  there  can  hardly  be  any  deficiency  of  vigor. 
It  is  the  vigor  indeed  of  Virgil,  not  of  Lucan. 

7.  In  one  passage,  Racine  has,  I  think,  excelled  Shak 
speare.  They  liave  both  taken  the  same  idea  from  Plutarch. 
The  lines  of  Shakspeare  are  La  Antony  and  Cleopatra :  — 

^  It  ia,  however,  taken  from  Tacitus. 
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''  Thy  demon,  that's  the  spirit  that  keeps  thee,  is 
Noble,  courageous,  high,  unmatcliable. 
Where  Cwsar's  is  not ;  but,  near  him,  thy  angel 
ttjcomes  a  fear,  as  being  o"erpowered." 

Tlieso  are,  to  my  apprehension,  not  very  forcible,  and  obscure 
even  to  those  who  know,  what  many  do  not,  that  by  "a  fear" 
he  meant  a  common  goblin,  a  supernatural  being  of  a  moi'O 
pleljeian  rank  than  a  demon  or  angel.  The  single  vei'se  of 
Racine  is  magnificent:  — 

"  Mon  genie  etonne  tremble  devant  le  sien." 

8.  Berenice,  the  next  tragedy  of  Racine,  is  a  surprising 
„      .         proof  of  what  can  be  done  by  a  great  master ;  but  it 

must  be  admitted  tliat  it  wants  many  of  the  essential 
qualities  that  are  required  in  the  drama.  It  might  almost 
be  compared  with  Timon  of  Athens,  by  the  absence  of  fable 
and  movement.  For  nobleness  and  delicacy  of  sentiment, 
for  grace  of  style,  it  deserves  every  praise ;  but  is  ratiier 
tedious  in  the  closet,  and  must  be  far  more  so  on  the  stage. 
This  is  the  only  tragedy  of  Racine,  unless  perhaps  we  except 
Athalie,  in  which  the  story  presents  an  evident  moral ;  but  no 
poet  is  more  uniformly  moral  in  his  sentiments.  Corneille, 
to  whom  the  want  of  dramatic  fable  was  never  any  great  ob- 
jection, attempted  the  subject  of  Berenice  about  the  same 
time  with  far  inferior  success.  It  required  what  he  could  not 
give,  —  the  picture  of  two  hearts  struggling  against  a  noble 
and  a  blameless  love. 

9.  It  was  unfortunate  for  Racine,  that  he  did  not  more  fre- 
„  .  quently  break  through  the  prejudices  of  the  French 

theatre  in  favor  of  classical  subjects.  A  field  was 
open  of  almost  boundless  extent,  —  the  mediaeval  history  of 
Europe,  and  especially  of  Finance  herself.  His  predecessor 
had  been  too  successful  in  the  Cid  to  leave  it  doubtful 
whether  an  audience  would  approve  such  an  innovation  at  the 
hands  of  a  favored  tragedian.  Racine,  however,  did  not  ven- 
ture on  a  step,  which,  in  the  next  century,  Voltaire  turned  so 
much  to  account,  and  which  made  the  fortune  of  some  inferior 
tmgedies.  But  considering  the  distance  of  place  equivalent, 
for  the  ends  of  the  drama,  to  that  of  time,  he  founded  on  an 
event  in  the  Turkish  historj^  not  more  than  thirty  years  old, 
his  next  tragedy,  that  of  Bajazet.  The  greater  part  indeed 
of  the  fable  is  due  to  his  own  invention.  Bajazet  is  reckoned 
to  fall  below  most  of  his  other  tragedies  in  beauty  of  style: 
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but  tlie  fable  is  -well  connected ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
movement ;  and  an  unintermitting  interest  is  sustained  by 
Bajazet  and  Atalide,  two  of  the  noblest  characters  that  Ra- 
cine has  drawn.  Atalide  has  not  the  ingenuous  simplicity  of 
Junie,  but  displays  a  more  dramatic  flow  of  sentiment,  and  not 
less  dignity  or  tenderness  of  soul.  The  character  of  Rox- 
jine  is  conceived  with  truth  and  sj)irit ;  nor  is  the  resemblance 
some  have  found  in  it  to  that  of  Hermione  greater  than  be- 
longs to  forms  of  the  same  type.  Acomat,  the  vizier,  is  more 
a  favorite  with  the  French  critics ;  but,  in  such  parts,  Racine 
does  not  rise  to  the  level  of  Corneille.  No  poet  is  less  ex- 
posed to  the  imputation  of  bombastic  exaggeration :  yet,  in 
the  two  lines  with  which  Acomat  concludes  the  fourth  act, 
there  is  at  least  an  approach  to  burlesque  ;  and  one  can 
hardly  say  that  they  would  have  been  out  of  phice  in  Tom 
Thumb:  — 

"Mourons,  moi,  cher  Osmin,  comnie  un  vizir,  et  toi, 
Comiue  le  favori  d'un  hoinme  tel  que  moi." 

10.  The  next  tragedy  ^vas  Mithridate ;  and,  in  this,  Racine 
has  been  thought  to  have  wrestled  against  Corneille 

on  his  own  ground,  the  display  of  the  unconquerable 
mind  of  a  hero.  We  find  in  the  part  of  Mitliridate  a  great 
depth  of  thought,  in  compressed  and  energetic  language. 
But,  unlike  the  masculine  characters  of  Corneille,  he  is  not 
merely  sententious.  Racine  introduces  no  one  for  the  sake  of 
the  speeches  he  has  to  utter.  In  Mithridates  he  took  what 
history  has  delivered  to  us,  blending  with  it  no  improbable 
fi(;tion  according  to  the  manners  of  the  East.  His  love  for 
Monime  has  nothing  in  it  extraordinary,  or  unlike  what 
we  might  expect  from  the  king  of  Pontus ;  it  is  a  fierce,  a 
jealous,  a  vindictive  love :  the  necessities  of  the  French 
language  alone,  and  the  usages  of  the  French  theatre,  could 
make  it  appear  feeble.  His  two  sons  are  naturally  less  effect- 
ive; but  the  loveliness  of  Monime  yields  to  no  female  cha- 
racter of  Racine.  There  is  something  not  quite  satisfactory 
in  the  stratagems  which  Mithridates  employs  to  draw  from 
her  .1  confession  of  her  love  for  his  son.  They  are  not  un- 
congenial to  the  historic  character,  but,  accordhig  to  ouP 
chivalrous  standard  of  heroism,  seem  dei'ogatory  to  the  poeti- 
cal. 

11.  Iphigenie  followed  in  1G74.     In  this,  Racine  had  again 
to  contend  with  Euripides  in  one  of  his  most  celebrated  tra. 
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gedlcs.  He  had  even,  in  the  oharacter  of  Achilles,  to  con- 
tend, not  with  Homer  himself,  yet  with  the  Homeric 
p  genie.  j^ggQ^j.^^iQ^g  familiar  to  every  classical  scholar.  The 
love,  in  fact,  of  Achilles,  and  his  politeness  towards  Clytera- 
nestra,  are  not  exempt  from  a  tone  of  gallantry  a  little  repug- 
nant to  our  conception  of  his  manners.  Yet  the  Achilles  of 
Homer  is  neither  incapable  of  love  nor  of  courtesy,  so  that 
there  is  no  essential  repugnance  to  his  character.  That  of 
Ijihigenia  in  Euripides  has  been  censured  by  Aristotle  as  in- 
consistent ;  her  extreme  distress  at  the  first  prospect  of  death 
being  followed  by  an  unusual  display  of  courage.  Hurd  haa 
taken  upon  him  the  defence  of  the  Greek  tragedian,  and 
observes,  after  Brumoy,  that  the  Iphigenia  of  Racine,  being 
modelled  rather  according  to  the  comment  of  Aristotle  than 
the  example  of  Euripides,  is  so  much  the  worse.'  But  his 
apology  is  too  subtle,  and  requires  too  long  reflection,  for 
the  ordinary  spectator ;  and,  though  Shakspeare  might  have 
managed  the  transition  of  feeling  with  some  of  his  wonder- 
ful knowledge  of  human  nature,  it  is  certainly  presented  too 
crudely  by  Euripides,  and  much  in  the  style  which  I  have 
elsewhere  observed  to  be  too  usual  with  our  old  dramatists. 
The  Iphigenia  of  Racine  is  not  a  character,  like  those  of 
Shakspeare,  and  of  him,  perhaps,  alone,  which  nothing  less 
than  intense  meditation  can  develop  to  the  reader,  but  one 
which  a  good  actress  might  compass,  and  a  common  spectator 
understand.  Racine,  like  most  otlier  tragedians,  wrote  for 
the  stage :  Shakspeare  aimed  at  a  point  beyond  it,  and  some- 
times too  much  lost  sight  of  what  it  requii-ed. 

12.  Several  critics  have  censured  the  part  of  Eriphile. 
Yet  Fontenelle,  prejudiced  as  he  was  against  Racine,  admits 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  catastrophe ;  though  he  cavils,  I 
think,  against  her  appearance  in  the  earlier  pai-t  of  the  play, 
laying  down  a  rule,  by  which  our  own  tragedians  would  not 
have  chosen  to  be  tried,  and  which  seems  far  too  rigid,  that 
the  necessity  of  the  secondary  characters  should  be  perceived 
from  their  first  appearance.^  The  question  for  Racine  was,  in 
what  manner  he  should  manage  the  catastrophe.  The  fabu 
lous  truth,  the  actual  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  was  so  i-evolting 
to  the  mind,  that  even  Euripides  tliought  himself  obliged  to 
depart  fi'om  it.     But  this  he  effected  by  a  contrivance  irapti) 

*  Hurd's  Commentary  on  Horace,  vol.  i         *  Ueflexions  .sur  la  Poeti  jue ;  (Eutt"*  it 
p.  116  Fontenelle,  vol.  iii.  p.  149 
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silile  on  the  French  stage,  and  which  would  have  changed 
Kacine's  tragedy  to  a  coniTBon  melodrame.  It  appears  to  me 
tliat  he  very  happily  substituted  the  character  of  Eriphile, 
who,  as  Fontenelle  well  says,  is  the  hind  of  the  fable ;  and 
whose  impetuous  and  somewhat  disorderly  passions  both  fur- 
nish a  contrast  to  the  ideal  nobleness  of  Iphigenia  throughout 
the  tragedy,  and  reconcile  us  to  her  own  fate  at  the  close. 

13.  Once  more,  in  Phedre,  did  the  great  disciple  of  Euri- 
pides attempt  to  surpass  his  master.     In  both  tra-   p.  ,, 
gedies,  the  character  of  Pha?dra  herself  throws  into 

sliad(3  all  the  others;  but  with  this  important  difference,  that  in 
Euripides  her  death  occurs  about  tlie  middle  of  the  piece, 
while  she  continues  in  Kacine  till  the  conclusion.  The  French 
poet  has  borrowed  much  from  the  Greek,  more,  perliaps,  than 
in  any  former  drama,  but  has  surely  heiglitened  the  interest, 
and  produced  a  more  splendid  work  of  genius.  I  have  never 
read  the  particular  criticism  in  which  Scldegel  has  endeavored 
to  elevate  the  Hippolytus  above  the  Phedre.  Many,  even 
among  French  critics,  have  objected  to  the  love  of  Plip- 
polytus  for  Aricia,  by  which  Racine  has  deviated  from  the 
older  mythological  tradition,  though  not  without  the  authority 
of  Virgil.  But  we  are  hardly  tied  to  all  the  circumstance 
of  fable ;  and  the  cold  young  huntsman  loses  nothing  in  the 
eyes  of  a  modern  reader  by  a  virtuous  attachment.  This 
tragedy  is  said  to  be  more  open  to  verbal  criticism  than  the 
Iphigenie ;  but  in  poetical  beauty  I  do  not  know  that  Racine 
has  ever  surpassed  it.  The  description  of  the  deatli  of  Hip- 
polytus is,  perhaps,  his  masterpiece.  It  is  true,  that,  according 
to  the  practice  of  our  own  stage,  long  descriptions,  especially 
in  elaborate  language,  are  out  of  use ;  but  it  is  not,  at  least, 
for  the  advocates  of  Euripides  to  blame  them. 

14.  The  Phedre  was  re})resented  in   1677;  and,  after  this, 
its  illustrious  author  seemed  to  renounce  the  stage. 

.        Esther 

His  increasing  attachment  to  the  Jansenists  made  it 
almost  impossible,  with  any  consistency,  to  promote  an  amuse- 
ment which  they  anatlieinatized.  But  he  was  induced,  after 
many  yeai-s,  in  1689,  by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  to  write 
Esther  for  the  purpose  of  representation  by  the  young  ladies 
whose  education  she  protected  at  St.  Cyr.  Esther,  though 
very  much  praised  for  beauty  of  language,  is  admitted  to  pos- 
sess little  merit  as  a  drama.  Much,  indeed,  could  not  be 
expected   in   the  circumstances.     It  was   acted  at   St.  Cyr: 
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Louis  applauded,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Prince  de  Conde 
Avept.  The  greatest  praise  of  Esther  is,  that  it  encouraged  its 
author  to  write  Athalie.  Once  more  restored  to 
dramatic  conceptions,  his  genius  revived  from  sleep 
with  no  loss  of  the  vigor  of  yesterday.  He  was  even  more  in 
Athalie  than  in  Ipliigenie  and  Britannicus.  This  great 
uork,  published  in  1691,  with  a  royal  prohibition  to  represent 
it  on  any  theatre,  stands,  by  general  consent,  at  the  head  of  all 
tlie  tragedies  of  Racine,  for  the  grandeur,  simplicity,  and 
interest  of  the  fable  ;  for  dramatic  terror ;  for  theatrical  effect ; 
for  clear  and  judicious  management;  for  bold  and  forcible, 
rather  than  subtle,  dehneation  of  character ;  for  sublime  senti- 
ment and  imagery.  It  equals,  if  it  does  not,  as  I  should 
incline  to  think,  surpass,  all  the  rest  in  the  pei-fection  of  style ; 
and  is  for  more  free  from  every  defect,  especially  from  feeble 
politeness  and  gallantry,  which  of  course  the  subject  could  not 
admit.  It  has  been  said  that  he  himself  gave  the  preference 
to  Phedre ;  but  it  is  more  extraordinary  that  not  only  his 
enemies,  of  whom  there  were  many,  but  the  public  itself,  was 
for  some  years  incapable  of  discovering  the  merit  of  Athalie. 
l^oileau  declared  it  to  be  a  masterpiece ;  and  one  can  only  be 
astonished  that  any  could  have  thought  differently  from  Boi- 
leau.  It  doubtless  gained  much  in  general  esteem  when  it 
came  to  be  represented  by  good  actors ;  for  no  tragedy  in  the 
French  language  is  more  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  stage. 

15.  The  chorus,  wliich  he  had  previously  introduced  in 
Esther,  was  a  very  bold  innovation  (for  the  revival  of  what 
is  forgotten  must  always  be  classed  as  innovation)  ;  and  it  re- 
quired all  the  skill  of  Racine  to  prevent  its  appearing  in  our 
eyes  an  impertinent  excrescence.  But  though  we  do  not, 
perhaps,  wholly  reconcile  ourselves  to  some  of  the  songs, 
which  too  much  suggest,  by  association,  the  Italian  opera,  the 
chorus  of  Athalie  enhances  the  interest  iis  well  as  the  splendoi 
of  the  tragedy.  It  was,  indeed,  more  full  of  action  and  scenic 
pomp  than  any  he  had  written,  and  probably  than  any 
other  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  represented  in  France. 
The  part  of  Athalie  predominates,  but  not  so  as  to  eclipse  the 
rest.  The  high-priest  .load  is  drawn  with  a  stern  zeal,  admi- 
rably dramatic,  and  without  which  the  idolatrous  queen  would 
have  trampled  down  all  before  her  during  the  conduct  of  the 
fable,  whatever  justice  migiit  have  ensued  at  the  last.  We 
feel  this  want  of  an  adequate  resistance  to  triumphant  crime 
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in  llie  Rodogune  of  Corueille.  No  character  appears  super- 
Uuous  or  feeble :  wliile  the  plot  has  all  the  simplicity  of  the 
Greek  stage,  it  has  all  the  movement  and  continual  excitation 
of  the  modern. 

16.  The  female  characters  of  Racine  are  of  the  greatest 
beauty :  they  have  the  ideal  grace  and  hannony  of   Racine's 
ancient  sculpture,  and  bear  somewhat  of  the  same  female 
analogy  to  those  of  Shakspeare  which  that  art  does 

to  painting.  Andromache,  Monimia,  Iphigenia,  we  may  add 
Junia,  have  a  dignity  and  faultlessness  neither  unnatural  nor 
insipid,  because  they  are  only  the  ennobling  and  purifying  of 
human  passions.  They  are  the  forms  of  possible  excellence, 
not  from  individual  models,  nor  likely,  perhaps,  to  deliglit 
every  reader,  for  the  same  reason  that  more  eyes  are  pleased  by 
Titian  than  by  Raffaelle.  But  it  is  a  very  narrow  criticism 
which  excludes  either  school  from  our  admiration,  which  dis- 
parages Racine  out  of  idolatry  of  Shakspeare.  The  latter,  it 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say,  stands  out  of  reach  of  all  com- 
petition. But  it  is  not  on  this  account  that  we  are  to  give  up 
an  author  so  admirable  as  Racine. 

17.  The  chief  faults  of  Racine  may  partly  be  ascribed  to 
the  influence  of  national  taste,  though  we  must  con-  r,   . 

less  that  Corneille  has  better  avoided  them.  Though  pared  with 
love,  with  the  former,  is  always  tragic  and  connected  ^°''""  '*'• 
with  the  heroic  passions,  never  appearing  singly,  as  in  several 
of  our  own  dramatists,  yet  it  is  sometimes  unsuitable  to  the 
character,  and  still  more  frequently  feeble  and  courtier-like  in 
the  expression.  In  this  he  complied  too  much  with  the  times; 
but  we  must  believe  that  he  did  not  entirely  feel  that  he  was 
wrong.  Corneille  had,  even  while  Racine  was  in  his  glory, 
a  strenuous  band  of  supporters.  Fontenelle,  Avriting  in  the 
next  century,  declares  that  time  has  established  a  decision  in 
Avhich  most  seem  to  concur,  that  the  first  place  is  due  to  the 
<;lder  poet,  the  second  to  the  younger ;  every  one  making 
the  interval  between  them  a  little  greater  or  less  according  to 
his  taste.  But  Voltaire,  La  Harpe,  and  in  general,  I  appre- 
hend, the  later  French  critics,  have  given  the  preference  to 
Racine.  I  presume  to  join  my  suffrage  to  theirs.  Racine 
appears  to  me  the  superior  tragedian ;  and  I  must  add,  that  1 
think  him  next  to  Shakspeare  among  all  the  moderns.  The 
comjiarison  Avith  Euripides  is  so  natural  that  it  can  hardly  be 
avoided.     Certainly  no  tragedy  of  the  Greek  poet  is  so  skil- 
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ftil  or  so  perfect  as  Athalie  or  Britanniciis.  The  tedious 
scenes  duriug  which  the  action  is  stagnant,  the  ini[)ertineuces 
of  useless,  often  perverse  morality,  the  extinction,  by  bad 
management,  of  the  sympathy  that  had  been  raised  iu  the 
earlier  part  of  a  play,  the  foolish  alternatiou  of  lepartees  in  a 
scries  of  single  lines,  will  never  be  found  iu  Raciue.  But, 
when  we  look  only  at  the  highest  excelleuces  of  Euripides, 
there  is,  perhaps,  a  depth  of  pathos  and  an  intensity  of  di-a- 
matic  effect  which  Eacine  himself  has  not  attained.  The 
difference  between  the  energy  and  sweetness  of  the  two 
lauguages  is  so  important  in  the  com])arison,  that  I  sliall 
give  even  this  preference  with  some  hesitation. 

18.  The  style  of  Kaciue  is  exquisite.  I^erhaps  he  is  second 
Beauty  of  Only  to  Virgil  among  all  poets.  But  I  will  give  the 
his  style,  praise  of  this  iu  the  words  of  a  native  critic:  "His 
expression  is  always  so  happy  and  so  natural,  that  it  seems  as 
if  no  other  could  have  beeu  tbund ;  and  every  word  is  ])laced 
in  such  a  manner,  that  we  cannot  fancy  auy  other  jdace  to 
have  suited  it  as  well.  The  structure  of  his  style  is  such  that 
notiiing  could  be  displaced,  nothing  added,  nothing  retrenched* 
it  is  one  unaltei'able  whole.  Even  his  incorrectnesses  arc 
often  but  sacrifiees  required  by  good  taste  ;  nor  would  any 
thing  be  more  difficult  than  to  write  over  again  a  line  of 
Kacine.  Ko  one  has  enriched  the  language  with  a  greater 
number  of  turns  of  j)hrase ;  no  one  is  bold  with  more  felicity 
and  discretion,  or  ffgurative  with  more  grace  and  ])ropriety ; 
no  one  luus  handled  with  more  command  an  idiom  often  rebel- 
lious, or  with  more  skill  an  insti-ument  always  difficult ;  no. 
one  has  better  undeistood  that  delicacy  of  style  which  must 
not  be  mistaken  for  feebleness,  and  is,  in  fact,  but  that  air  of 
ease  which  conceals  from  the  reader  the  labor  of  the  work  and 
the  artifices  of  the  composition  ;  or  better  managed  the  variety 
of  cadences,  the  resources  of  rhythm,  the  association  and  de- 
duction of  ideas.  In  short,  if  we  consider  that  his  perfection 
in  these  respects  may  be  opposed  to  that  of  Virgil,  and  tiiat  he 
spoke  a  language  less  ffexible,  less  poetical,  and  less  harmoni- 
ous, we  shall  leadily  believe  that  Kacine  is,  of  all  mankind, 
the  one  to  whom  nature  has  given  the  greatest  talent  for 
versification." 

11).  Thomas,  the  younger  and  far  inferior  brotlier  of  Pierre 
Coi'ueille,  was  yet  by  tlie  fertility  of  his  pen,  by  the  success 

'  La  Uarpe,  Kloi;e  de  Ilat^ine,  as  quoted  by  himself  In  Cours  de  Litterature,  vol   Ti 
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of  some  of  his  tragedies,  and  by  a  certain  repiiiation  which 
two  of  them  have  acquired,  tlie  next  name,  but  at  Thomxs 
a  vast  interval,  to  Racine.  Voltaire  says  he  would  coni-iiie: 
have  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  but  for  that  of  liis 
brother ;  one  of  those  pointed  sayings  which  seem  to  convey 
Boinolhing,  but  are  really  devoid  of  meaning.  Thomas  Cor- 
neille  is  never  compared  wi I h  his  brother;  and  probably  his 
brother  has  been  rather  serviceable  to  his  name  with  posterity 
than  otherwise.  He  wrote  with  more  purity,  according  to 
the  French  critics ;  and  it  must  be  owned,  that,  in  his  Ariane, 
he  has  given  to  love  a  tone  more  passionate  and  natural  tliau 
the  manly  scenes  of  the  older  tragedian  ever  present.  Thii' 
is  esteemed  his  best  work ;  but  it  depends  wholly  on  the  prin 
cipal  character,  whose  tenderness  and  injuries  excite  out 
sympathy,  and  from  whose  lips  many  lines  of  great  beauty 
flow.  It  may  be  comj)ared  with  the  Berenice  of  Racine, 
represented  but  a  short  time  before :  there  is  enough  of  re- 
semblance in  the  fables  to  provoke  com})arison.  That  of 
Thomas  Corneille  is  more  tragic,  less  destitute  of  theatrica 
movement,  and  consequently  better  chosen ;  but  such  relative 
praise  is  of  little  value,  where  none  can  be  given,  in  this 
respect,  to  the  object  of  comparison.  We  feel  that  the  prose 
romance  is  the  proper  sphere  for  the  display  of  an  affection, 
neither  untrue  to  nature,  nor  unworthy  to  move  the  heai"t, 
but  wanting  the  majesty  of  the  tragic  muse.  An  efieminacy 
uncongenial  to  tragedy  belongs  to  this  play  ;  and  the  termi- 
n.ation,  where  the  heroine  faints  away  instead  of  dying,  is 
somewhat  insipid.  The  only  other  tragedy  of  the  younger 
Corneille  that  can  be  mentioned  is  the  Earl  of  Essex.  In 
this  he  has  taken  greater  liberties  with  history  than  his  critics 
approve  ;  and,  though  love  does  not  so  much  predominate  as  in 
Ariane,  it  seems  to  engross,  in  a  style  rather  too  romantic, 
both  the  hero  and  his  sovereign. 

20.  Neither  of  these  tragedies,  perhaps,  deserves  to  be  put 
on  a  level  with  the  Manlius  of  La  Fosse,  to  which  Maniiusof 
La  Ilarpe  accords  the  preference  above  all  of  the  ^"  *'°^^- 
seventeenth  century  after  those  of  Corneille  and  Racine.  It 
is  just  to  observe,  what  is  not  denied,  that  the  author  has 
borrowed  the  greater  part  of  his  story  fi-om  the  Venice  Pre- 
served of  Otway.  The  French  critics  maintain  that  he  has 
far  excelled  his  original.  It  is  possible  that  we  might  hesi- 
tate to  own  this  general  superiority ;    but  several  blemishe* 
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Iiave  been  removed,  and  tlie  conduct  is  perhaps  more  noble, 
or  at  least  more  fitted  to  the  French  stage.  But,  when  we 
take  from  La  Fosse  wliat  belongs  to  another,  —  characters 
strongly  marked,  sympathies  powerfully  contrasted,  a  develop- 
ment of  the  plot  probable  and  interesting, — what  will  remain 
that  is  purely  his  own  ?  There  will  remain  a  vigorous  tone 
of  language,  a  considerable  power  of  description,  and  a  skill 
in  adapting,  we  may  add  with  justice,  in  sometimes  improving, 
what  lie  found  in  a  foreign  language.  We  must  pass  over 
some  other  tragedies  which  have  obtained  less  honor  in  their 
native  land, —  those  of  Duche,  Quinault,  and  Campistron. 

21.  Moliere  is  perhaps,    of  all   French  writers,  the  one 

whom  his  country  has  most  uniformly  admired,  and 
°  "''^"  in  whom  her  critics  are  most  unwilling  to  acknow- 
ledge faults ;  though  the  observations  of  Schlegel  on  the 
defects  of  Moliere,  and  especially  on  his  large  debts  to  older 
comedy,  are  not  altogether  without  foundation.  Moliere 
began  with  L'Etourdi  in  1653  ;  and  his  pieces  followed  rapidly 
till  his  death  in  1 673.  About  one-half  are  in  verse.  I  shall 
select  a  few,  without  regard  to  order  of  time ;  and,  first,  one 
written  in  prose,  —  L'Avare. 

22.  Plautus  first  exposed  upon  the  stage  the  wretchedness 

of  avarice,  the  punishment  of  a  selfish  love  of  gold,  not 
only  in  the  life  of  pain  it  has  cost  to  acquire  it,  but 
in  the  terrors  that  it  brings ;  in  the  disordered  state  of  mind, 
which  is  haunted,  as  by  some  mystei'ious  guilt,  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  secret  wealth.  The  character  of  P^uclio  in  the 
Aulularia  is  dramatic,  and,  as  for  as  Ave  know,  original : 
the  moral  efixict  requires,  perhaps,  some  touches  beyond  absolute 
probability ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  few  passages  are 
over-charged.  Moliere  borrowed  L'Avare  from  this  comedy; 
and  I  am  not  at  present  aware,  that  the  subject,  though  so 
well  adapted  for  the  stage,  had  been  chosen  by  any  interme* 
diate  dramatist.  He  is  indebted  not  merely  for  the  scheme 
of  his  play,  but  for  many  strokes  of  humor,  to  Plautus.  But 
tliis  takes  off  little  from  the  merit  of  this  excellent  comedy. 
The  plot  is  expanded  without  incongruous  or  improbable  cir- 
cumstances ;  new  characters  are  well  combined  with  that  of 
narj)agon,  and  his  own  is  at  once  more  diverting  and  less 
extravagant  than  that  of  J^uclio.  The  penuriousness  of  the 
latter,  though  by  no  means  without  example,  leaves  no  room 
for  any  other  object  than  the  concealed  treasure,  in  which  his 
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tlioughts  arc  concentred.  But  IMoliere  had  conceived  a  more 
complicated  action.  Ilarpngon  does  not  absolutely  starve  the 
rats  ;  he  possesses  horses,  though  he  feeds  them  ill ;  he  has  ser- 
vants, though  he  grudges  them  clothes;  he  even  contemplates 
a  marriage-supper  at  his  own  expense,  though  he  intends  to 
have  a  bad  one.  He  has  evidently  been  compelled  to  make 
some  sacrifices  to  the  usages  of  mankind,  and  is  at  once  a 
more  common  and  a  more  theatrical  character  than  Euclio. 
In  other  respects  they  are  much  alike :  their  avarice  has 
reached  that  point  where  it  is  without  pride ;  the  dread  of 
losing  their  wealth  has  overpowered  the  desire  of  being 
thought  to  possess  it ;  and  though  this  is  a  more  natural  inci- 
dent in  the  maimers  of  Greece  than  in  those  of  France,  yet 
the  concealment  of  treasure,  even  in  the  time  of  Moliere,  was 
sufficiently  fretjueut  for  diamatic  probability.  A  general  tone 
of  selfishness,  the  usual  source  and  necessary  consequence  of 
avarice,  conspiies  with  the  latter  quality  to  render  Harpagon 
odious  ;  and  there  wants  but  a  little  more  poetical  justice 
in  the  conclusion,  which  leaves  the  casket  in  his  possession. 

23.  Hurd  has  censured  Moliere  without  much  justice. 
"  For  the  picture  of  the  avaricious  man,  Phuitus  and  Moliere 
have  presented  us  with  a  fantastic,  unpleasiug  draught  of  the 
passion  of  avarice."  It  may  be  answered  to  this,  that  Harpa- 
gon's  character  is,  as  has  been  said  above,  not  so  mere  a 
delineation  of  the  passion  as  that  of  I^luclio.  But,  as  a  more 
general  vindication  of  Moliere,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind,  that 
every  exhibition  of  a  predominant  passion  within  the  compass 
of  the  five  acts  of  a  play  must  be  colored  beyond  the  truth  of 
nature,  or  it  will  not  have  time  to  produce  its  eflect.  Tliis  is 
one  great  advantage  that  romance  possesses  over  the  diaiiia. 

24.  L'Ecole  des  Femmes  is  among  the  most  diverting 
comedies  of  Moliere.  Yet  it  has  in  a  remaikable  j/Erpie  jes 
degree  what  seems  inartificial  to  our  own  taste,  and  I'^umies. 
contravenes  a  good  general  precept  of  Uoiace :  the  action 
passes  almost  wholly  in  recital.  But  this  is  so  well  connected 
with  the  development  of  the  plot  and  characters,  and  produces 
such  amusing  scenes,  that  uo  spectator,  at  least  on  the  French 
theatre,  would  be  sensible  of  any  languor.  Arnolphe  is  an 
excellent  modification  of  the  type  which  Moliere  loved  to 
reproduce,  —  the  selfish  and  morose  cynic,  wliose  pretended 
hatred  of  the  vices  of  the  world  springs  from  an  absorbing 
regard  to  his  own  gratification.     He  has  made  him  as  malig- 

VOL.  IV.  17 
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nant  as  censorious ;  he  delights  in  tales  of  scandal ;  he  is 
pleased  that  Horace  should  be  successful  in  gallantry,  because 
it  degrades  others.  The  half-witted  and  ill-bred  child,  of 
whom  he  becomes  the  dupe,  as  well  as  the  two  idiot  servants, 
are  delineated  with  equal  vivacity.  In  this  comedy  Ave  find 
the  spirited  versification,  full  of  grace  and  humor,  in  which  no 
one  has  rivalled  Moliere,  and  which  has  never  been  attempted 
on  the  English  stage.  It  was  probably  its  merit  which  raised 
a  host  of  petty  detractors,  on  whom  the  author  revenged  him- 
self in  his  admirable  piece  of  satire.  La  Critique  de  I'Ecole 
des  Femm.es.  The  affected  pedantry  of  the  Hotel  Rambou 
illet  seems  to  be  ridiculed  in  this  retaliation :  nothing,  in 
fact,  could  be  more  unlike  than  the  style  of  Moliere  to  their 
own. 

25.  He  gave  another  proof  of  contempt  for  the  false  taste 
LeMbaa-  of  some  Parisian  circles,  in  the  Misanthrope  ;  though 
thrope.  the  criticism  of  Alceste  on  the  wretched  sonnet 
fonns  but  a  subordinate  portion  of  that  famous  comedy.  It  is 
generally  placed  next  to  Tartuffe  among  the  works  of  Moliere. 
Alceste  is  again  the  cynic,  but  more  honorable  and  less  openly 
selfish,  and  with  more  of  a  real  disdain  of  vice  in  his  misan- 
thropy. Rousseau,  upon  this  account,  and  many  others  after 
him,  have  treated  the  play  as  a  vindication  of  insincerity 
against  truth,  and  as  making  virtue  itself  ridiculous  on  the 
stage.  This  charge,  however,  seems  uncandid  :  neither  the 
rudeness  of  Alceste,  nor  the  misanthropy  from  which  it 
springs,  are  to  be  called  virtues  ;  and  we  may  observe  that  he 
displays  no  positively  good  quality  beyond  sincerity,  unless  his 
ungrounded  and  improbable  love  for  a  coquette  is  to  pass  for 
such.  It  is  true  that  the  politeness  of  Philinthe,  with  whom 
the  Misanthrope  is  contrasted,  borders  a  little  too  closely  upon 
flattery  :  but  no  oblique  end  is  in  his  view  ;  he  flatters  to  give 
pleasure  ;  and,  if  we  do  not  much  esteem  his  character,  we  are 
not  solicitous  for  his  punishment.  The  dialogue  of  the  Misan- 
thrope is  uniformly  of  the  highest  style  ;  the  female,  and 
indeed  all  the  charactei-s,  are  excellently  conceived  and  sus- 
tained :  if  this  comedy  fails  of  any  thing  at  present,  it  13 
through  the  difference  of  manners,  and  perhaps,  in  represen- 
tation, through  the  want  of  animated  action  on  the  stage. 

26.  In  Les  Femmes  Savantes,  there  is  a  more  evident 
personality  in  the  characters,  and  a  more  malicious  exposure 
of  absurdity,  than  in  the  JMisantlu'ope ;  but  the  ridicule,  fall- 
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ing  on  a  less  numerous  class,  is  not  so  well  calculated  to  be 
appreciated  by  posterity.  It  is,  however,  both  in  Les  Femmes 
reading  and  representation,  a  more  amusing  comedy :  '*^'*°'''^- 
in  no  one  instance  has  Moliere  delineated  such  variety  of 
manners,  or  displayed  so  much  of  his  inimitable  gayety,  and 
power  of  fascinating  the  audience  with  very  little  plot,  by  the 
mere  exhibition  of  human  follies.  The  satire  falls  deservedly 
on  pretenders  to  taste  and  literature,  for  whom  Moliere 
always  testifies  a  bitterness  of  scorn  in  which  we  perceive 
some  resentment  of  their  criticisms.  The  shorter  piece, 
entitled  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,  is  another  shaft  directed 
at  the  literary  ladies  of  Paris.  They  had  provoked  a  danger- 
ous enemy ;  but  the  good  taste  of  the  next  age  might  be 
ascribed  in  great  measure  to  his  unmerciful  exposure  of  affec- 
tation and  pedantry. 

27.  It  was  not  easy,  so  late  as  the  age  of  Moliere,  for  the 
dramatist  to  find  any  untrodden  field  in  the  folhes 

and  vices  of  mankind.  But  one  had  been  reserved 
for  him  in  Tartuffe,  —  religious  hypocrisy.  ■  We  should  have 
expected  the  original  draft  of  such  a  character  on  the  English 
stage  ;  nor  had  our  old  writers  been  forgetful  of  their  invete- 
rate enemies,  the  Puritans,  who  gave  such  full  scope  for  their 
satire.  But,  choosing  rather  the  easy  path  of  ridicule,  they  fell 
upon  the  starch  dresses  and  quaint  language  of  the  fanatical 
party ;  and,  where  they  exhibited  these  in  conjunction  with 
hypocrisy,  made  the  latter  more  ludicrous  than  hateful.  The 
Luke  of  Massinger  is  deeply  and  villanously  dissembling,  but 
does  not  wear  so  conspicuous  a  garb  of  religious  sanctity  as 
Tartuffe.  The  comedy  of  Moliere  is  not  only  original  in  this 
character,  but  is  a  new  creation  in  dramatic  poetry.  It  has 
been  doubted  by  some  critics,  whether  the  depth  of  guilt  that 
it  exhibits,  the  serious  hatred  that  it  inspires,  are  not  beyond 
the  strict  province  of  comedy.  But  this  seems  rather  a 
technical  cavil.  If  subjects  such  as  the  Tartuffe  are  not 
fit  for  comedy,  they  are  at  least  fit  for  dramatic  I'epresenta- 
tion  ;  and  some  new  phrase  must  be  invented  to  describe  their 
class. 

28.  A  different  kind  of  objection  is  still  sometimes  made 
to  this  play,  that  it  brings  religion  itself  into  suspicion.  And 
this  would  no  doubt  have  been  the  case,  if  the  contemporaries 
of  Moliere  in  England  had  dealt  with  the  subject.  But  the 
boundaries  between  the  reahty  and  its  false  appearances  are 
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SO  well  guarded  in  this  comedy,  that  no  reasonable  gi'ound  of 
exception  can  be  thought  to  remain.  No  better  advice  can 
be  given  to  those  who  take  umbrage  at  the  TartufFe  than  to 
read  it  again.  For  there  may  be  good  reason  to  suspect  that 
they  are  themselves  among  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
intended :  the  Tartuffes,  happily,  may  be  comparatively  few  ; 
but,  while  the  Orgons  and  Pernelles  are  numerous,  they  Avill 
not  want  their  harvest.  Moliere  did  not  invent  the  proto- 
types of  his  hypocrite :  they  were  abundant  at  Paris  in  his 
time. 

29.  The  interest  of  this  play  continually  increases  ;  and  the 
fifth  act  is  almost  crowded  by  a  rapidity  of  events,  not  so 
usual  on  the  French  stage  as  our  own.  Tartuffe  himself  is  a 
masterpiece  of  skill.  Perhaps  in  the  cavils  of  La  Bruyere 
there  may  be  some  justice  ;  but  the  essayist  lias  forgotten 
that  no  character  can  be  rendered  entirely  effective  to  an 
audience  without  a  little  exaggeration  of  its  attributes.  No- 
thing can  be  more  happily  conceived  than  the  credulity  of  the 
honest  Orgon,  and  his  more  doting  mother :  it  is  that  which 
we  sometimes  witness,  incurable  except  by  the  evidence  of  the 
senses,  and  fighting  every  inch  of  ground  against  that.  In 
such  a  subject,  thei-e  was  not  much  opportunity  for  the  comic 
talent  of  Moliere  ;  yet,  in  some  well-known  passages,  he  has 
enlivened  it  as  far  as  was  possible.  The  Tartuffe  will  gene- 
rally be  esteemed  the  greatest  effort  of  this  author's  genius : 
the  Misanthroj)e,  the  Femmes  Savantes,  and  the  Ecole  des 
Fommes,  will  follow  in  various  order,  according  to  our  tastes. 
These  are  by  far  the  best  of  his  comedies  in  verse.  Among 
those  in  prose,  we  may  give  the  first  place  to  L'Avare,  and 
the  next  either  to  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  or  to  George 
Dandin. 

30.  These  two  plays  have  the  same  objects  of  moral  satire : 
Bourgeois  on  One  hand,  the  absurd  vanity  of  plebeians  in  seek- 
Gentii-  jjjor  the  alliance  or  acquaintance  of  the  nobility  ;  on 
George  the  Other,  the  pride  and  meanness  of  the  nobility 
Dandin.  tliemselvcs.  They  are  both  abundantly  diverting ; 
but  the  sallies  of  humor  are,  I  think,  more  frequent  in  the 
first  three  acts  of  the  former.  The  last  two  acts  are  improba- 
ble and  less  amusing.  The  shorter  i)ieces  of  Moliere  border 
veiy  much  upon  farce :  he  permits  himself  more  vulgarity  of 
character,  more  grossness  in  language  and  incident ;  but  hia 
farces  are  seldom  absurd,  and  never  dull. 
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31.  The  French  have  claimed  for  Moliere,  and  few  perhaps 
have  disputed  the  pretension,  a  superiority  over  all  character 
earlier  and  later  writers  of  comedy.  He  certainly  ofMoucre. 
leaves  Plautus,  the  original  model  of  the  school  to  which  ho 
belonged,  at  a  vast  distance.  The  grace  and  gentlemanly  ele- 
gance of  Terence  he  has  not  equalled ;  but  in  the  more  ap- 
propriate merits  of  comedy,  just  and  forcible  delineation  of 
character,  skilful  contrivance  of  circumstances,  and  humorous 
dialogue,  we  must  award  him  the  prize.  The  Italian  and 
Sjianish  dramatists  are  quite  unworthy  to  be  named  in  com- 
parison ;  and  if  the  French  theatre  has  in  later  times,  as  is 
certainly  the  case,  produced  some  excellent  comedies,  wo 
have,  I  believe,  no  reason  to  contradict  the  suffrage  of  the 
nation  itself,  that  they  owe  almost  as  much  to  what  they  have 
caught  from  this  great  model  as  to  the  natural  genius  of  their 
authors.  But  it  is  not  for  us  to  abandon  the  rights  of  Shak- 
speare.  In  all  things  most  essential  to  comedy,  we  cannot 
acknowledge  his  inferiority  to  Moliere.  He  had  far  more 
invention  of  characters,  with  an  equal  vivacity  and  force  in 
their  delineation.  His  humor  was  at  least  as  abundant  and 
natural,  his  wit  incomparably  more  brilliant ;  in  fact,  Moliere 
hardly  exhibits  this  quality  at  all.'  The  JNIerry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  almost  the  only  pure  comedy  of  Shakspeare,  is 
surely  not  disadvantageonsly  compared  witli  George  Dandin 
or  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  or  even  with  L'Ecole  des 
Femmes.  For  the  Tartuffe  or  tlie  Misanthrope  it  is  vain  to 
seek  a  proper  counterpart  in  Shakspeare :  they  belong  to  a 
different  state  of  manners.  But  the  powers  of  Moliere  are 
directed  with  greater  skill  to  their  object :  none  of  his  energy 
is  wasted ;  the  spectator  is  not  interrupted  by  the  serious 
scenes  of  tragi-comedy,  nor  his  attention  drawn  jiside  by  poeti- 
cal episodes.  Of  Shakspeare  we  may  justly  say,  that  he  iiad 
the  greater  genius  ;  but  perhaps  of  Moliere,  that  he  has  writ 
ten  the  best  comedies.  We  cannot  at  least  put  any  tliinl 
dramatist  in  competition  with  him.  Fletcher  and  Jonsuii, 
Wycherley  and  Congreve,  Farquhar  and  Sheridan,  with  greiit 
excellences  of  their  own,  fall  short  of  his  merit  as  well  as  of 
his  fame.  Yet,  in  humorous  conception,  our  admirable  play, 
the  Provoked  Husband,  the  best  parts  of  which  are  due  to 

1  [A  French  critic  upon  the  first  edition  that  I  should  deny  tlie  Intter  quality  to 
of  this  work  hiia  supposed  wit  to  be  the  Moliere.  especially  after  the  eulogies  I 
same  as  esprit,  and  is  justly  astonished    have  been  passing  on  him.  —  1842.] 
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Vanbrugh,  seems  to  be  equal  to  any  tiling  he  has  left.  Hia 
spirited  and  easy  versiiication  stands,  of  course,  untouched  by 
any  English  rivalry :  we  may  have  been  wise  in  rejecting 
verse  from  our  stage  ;  but  we  have  certainly  given  the  French 
a  right  to  claim  all  the  honor  that  belongs  to  it. 

32.  llacine  once  only  attempted  comedy.  His  wit  was 
Les  Piai-  Q^'^k  and  sarcastic ;  and  in  epigram  he  did  not  spare 
deurs  of  his  enemies.  In  his  Plaideurs  there  is  more  of 
Racme.  humor  and  stage-effect  than  of  wit.  The  ridicule 
falls  happily  on  the  pedantry  of  lawyers  and  the  folly  of 
suitors ;  but  the  technical  language  is  lost  in  great  measure 
upon  the  audience.  This  comedy,  if  it  be  not  rather  a  farce, 
is  taken  from  The  Wasps  of  Aristophanes ;  and  that  Rabelais 
of  antiquity  su})plied  an  extravagance  very  improbably  intro- 
duced into  tli6  third  act  of  Les  Plaideurs,  the  trial  of  the  dog. 
Far  from  improving  the  humor,  which  had  been  amusingly 
kept  up  during  the  first  two  acts,  this  degenerates  into  absur- 
dity. 

33.  Regnard  is  always  placed  next  to  Moliere  among  the 
Kegnard:  comic  writcrs  of  France  in  this,  and  perhaps  in  any 
LeJoueur.  r^„Q^  '£\^q  plays,  indeed,  which  entitle  him  to  such  a 
rank,  are  but  few.  Of  these  the  best  is  acknowledged  to  be 
Le  Joueur.  Regnard,  taught  by  his  own  experience,  has 
here  admirably  delineated  the  character  of  an  inveterate 
gamester:  without  parade  of  morality,  few  comedies  are  more 
usefully  moral.  We  have  not  the  struggling  virtues  of  a 
Charles  Surface,  which  the  dramatist  may  feign  that  he  may 
reward  at  the  fifth  act :  Regnard  has  better  painted  the  self- 
ish, ungrateful  being,  who,  though  not  incapable  of  love,  pawns 
his  mistress's  picture,  the  instant  after  she  has  given  it  to  him, 
that  he  may  return  to  the  dice-box.  Her  just  abandonment, 
and  his  own  disgrace,  terminate  the  comedy  with  a  moral 
dignity  which  the  stage  does  not  always  maintain,  and  which, 
in  the  first  acts,  the  spectator  does  not  expect.  The  other 
characters  seem  to  me  various,  spirited,  ai.'d  humorous :  tlie 
valet  of  Valere  the  gamester  is  one  of  tlie  best  of  that  numer- 
ous class,  to  whom  comedy  has  owed  so  mu;'h  ;  but  the  pre- 
tended marquis,  tiiougii  diverting,  talks  too  much  like  a  genu- 
ine coxcomb  of  the  world.  Moliere  did  this  better  in  Les 
Precieuses  Ridicules.  Regnard  is  in  this  play  full  of  those 
gay  salfies  which  cannot  be  read  without  laugliter ;  the  inci- 
dents follow  rapidly  ;  there  is  more  movement  than  in  some 
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of  the  best  of  Moliere's  comedies,  and  the  speeches  are  not  so 
prolix. 

34.  Next  to  Le  Joueur  among  Regnard's  comedies,  it  has 
been  usual  to  place  Le  Legataire,  not  by  any  means  nis  other 
inferior  to  the  first  in  humor  and  vivacity,  but  with  P'^^*- 
less  force  of  character,  and  more  of  the  common  tricks  of  the 
stage.  Tlie  moral,  instead  of  being  excellent,  is  of  the  Avorst 
kind ;  being  the  success  and  dramatic  reward  of  a  gi'oss 
fraud,  —  the  forgery  of  a  will  by  the  hero  of  the  piece  and  his 
servant.  This  servant  is,  however,  a  very  comical  rogue  ; 
and  we  should  not,  perhaps,  wish  to  see  him  sent  to  the 
galleys.  A  similar  censure  might  be  passed  on  the  comedy 
of  Regnard  which  stands  third  in  reputation,  —  Les  INIe- 
nechmes.  The  subject,  as  explained  by  the  title,  is  old, — 
twin-brothers,  whose  undistinguishable  features  are  the  source 
of  endless  confusion ;  but,  what  neither  Plautus  nor  Shak- 
speare  have  thought  of,  one  avails  himself  of  the  likeness  to 
receive  a  large  sum  of  money  due  to  the  other,  and  is  thought 
very  geuei'ous  at  the  close  of  the  play  when  he  restores  a 
moiety.  Of  the  plays  founded  on  this  diverting  exaggeration, 
Regnard's  is,,  perhaps,  the  best :  he  has  more  variety  of  inci- 
dent than  Plautus ;  and  by  leaving  out  the  second  pair 
of  twins,  the  Dromio  servants,  who  render  the  Comedy  of 
Errors  almost  too  inextricably  confused  for  the  spectator  or 
reader,  as  well  as  by  making  one  of  the  brothers  aware  of  the 
mistake,  and  a  party  in  the  deception,  he  has  given  an  unity 
of  plot  instead  of  a  series  of  incoherent  blunders. 

35.  The  Mere  Coquette  of  Quinault  appears  a  comedy  of 
great  merit.  Without  the  fine  traits  of  nature  which  Quinauit; 
we  find  in  those  of  Moliere,  without  the  sallies  of  i^""-^"!'- 
humor  which  enliven  those  of  Regnard,  with  a  versification 
perhaps  not  very  forcible,  it  pleases  us  by  a  fable  at  once 
novel,  as  far  as  I  know,  and  natural,  by  the  interesting  cha- 
racters of  the  lovers,  by  the  decency  and  tone  of  good  company, 
which  are  never  lost  in  the  manners,  the  incidents,  or  the 
langunge.  Boursault,  whose  tragedies  are  little  esteemed, 
displayed  some  originality  in  Le  INIercure  Galant.  The  idea 
is  one  which  has  not  uufrequently  been  imitated  on  the  Eng- 
lish as  well  as  French  stage ;  but  it  is  rather  adapted  to  the 
shorter  drama  than  to  a  regular  comedy  of  five  acts.  The 
INIercure  Galant  was  a  famous  magazine  of  light  periodical 
amusement,  such  as  was  then  new  m  France,  which  had  a 
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preat  sale,  and  is  described  in  a  few  lines  by  one  of  the  cha« 
racters  in  this  piece.^  Boursault  places  his  liero,  by  the  edi- 
tor's consent,  as  a  temporary  substitute  in  the  office  of  this 
publication ;  and  brings,  in  a  series  of  detached  scenes,  a  vari- 
ety of  applicants  for  his  notice.  A  comedy  of  this  kind  is  like 
a  compound  animal :  a  few  chief  characters  must  give  unity 
to  the  whole ;  but  the  effect  is  produced  by  the  successive 
personages  who  pass  over  the  stage,  display  their  humor  in  a 
single  scene,  and  disappear.  Boursault  has  been  in  some 
instances  successful ;  but  such  pieces  generally  owe  too  much 
to  temporary  sources  of  amusement. 

36.  Dancourt,  as  Voltaire  has  said,  holds  the  same  rank 
».          .      relatively  to  Moliere  in  farce  that  Regnard  does  in 

Dancourt.  .       •'  .        ^ 

the  higher  comedy.  He  came  a  little  after  the  for- 
mer, and  when  the  prejudice  that  had  been  created  against 
comedies  in  prose  by  the  great  success  of  the  other  kind  had 
begun  to  subside.  The  Chevalier  a  la  Mode  is  the  only  play 
of  Dancourt  that  I  know :  it  is  mucli  above  farce ;  and,  if 
length  be  a  distinctive  criterion,  it  exceeds  most  comedies. 
This  would  be  very  slight  praise,  if  we  could  not  add,  that  the 
reader  does  not  find  it  one  page  too  long ;  that  the  ridicule  is 
poignant  and  happy,  the  incidents  well  contrived,  the  comic 
situations  amusing,  the  characters  clearly  marked.  La  Ilarpe, 
who  treats  Dancourt  with  a  sort  of  contempt,  does  not  so 
much  as  mention  this  play.  It  is  a  satire  on  the  pretensions 
of  a  class  then  rising,  tlie  rich  financiers,  which  long  supplied 
materials,  through  dramatic  caricature,  to  public  malignity, 
and  the  envy  of  a  less  opulent  aristocracy. 

37.  The  life  of  Brueys  is  rather  singular.     Born  of  a  noble 
„  Husfuenot  family,  he  was  early  devoted  to  Protes- 

tant  theology,  and  even  presumed  to  enter  the  lists 
against  Bossuet.  But  that  champion  of  the  faitli  was  like 
one  of  those  knights  in  romance  who  first  unhorse  their  ra>h 
antagonists,  and  tlien  make  them  woi'k  as  slaves.  Bruey3 
was  soon  converted,  and  betook  himself  to  write  against  iiis 
former  errors.  He  afterwards  became  an  ecclesiastic.  Thus 
far,  there  is  nothing  much  out  of  the  common  course  in  his 

*     "  Le  Mercure  est  une  bonne  chose ;  Jamais  livre  i  mon  gre  ne  fut  plus  neces- 

On  y  trouve  Je  tout,  fable,  histoire,  vers,  saire."                            Act  i.  scene  2. 

prose,  The  Mercure  Galant  was  estiblished  in 

Sieges,   combats,  proces,   mort,   mariage,  1'572  by  one  Vise  :    it  was  intended  to  fiU 

amour,  the  same  place  as  a  critical  record  of  polite 

Nouvelles  de   province,   et   niuveUes    de  literature  which  the  Journal  des  S(;avaua 

com —  did  in  learning  and  science 
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history.  Eat,  grown  weary  of  living  alone,  and  having  some 
natural  turn  to  comedy,  he  began,  ratlier  late,  to  write  for  the 
stage,  with  tlie  assistance,  or  perhaps  only  under  the  name,  of 
a  certain  Palaprat.  The  plays  of  Brueys  had  some  success : 
but  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  delineate  recent  manners ;  and 
in  the  only  comedy  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  Le  Muet,  he 
has  borrowed  the  leading  part  of  his  story  fi-om  Ttrence. 
The  language  seems  deficient  in  vivacity,  which,  when  there 
is  no  great  naturalness  or  origiuallty  of  character,  cannot  be 
dispensed  witli. 

38.  The  French  opera,  after  some  ineffectual  attempts  by 
Mazarin  to  naturalize  an  Italian  company,  was  sue-  Operas  of 
cessfully  established  by  Lulli  in  1G72.  It  is  the  Q"i°'"i"- 
prerogative  of  music  in  the  melodrame  to  render  poetry  its 
dependent  ally  ;  but  the  aii"s  of  Lidli  have  been  forgotten,  and 
the  verses  of  his  coadjutor  Quinault  remain.  He  is  not  only 
the  earliest,  but,  by  general  consent,  the  unrivalled,  poet  of 
French  music.  IJoileau,  indeed,  treated  him  with  undeserved 
scorn,  but  probably  througli  dislike  of  the  tone  he  was  obliged 
to  preserve,  wliich  in  the  eyes  of  so  stern  a  judge,  and  one  so 
insensible  to  love,  appeared  languid  and  effeminate.  Quinault, 
neveilheless,  was  not  mcapable  of  vigorous  and  impressive 
poetry ;  a  lyric  grandeur  distinguishes  some  of  liis  songs  ;  he 
seems  to  possess  great  felicity  of  adorning  every  subject  with 
appi'opriate  imagery  and  sentiment;  his  versification  has  a 
smootlmess,  and  chann  of  melody,  wliich  has  made  some  say 
that  the  lines  were  already  music  before  they  came  to  the 
composers  hands ;  his  fables,  whether  taken  from  mythology 
or  modern  romance,  dis})lay  invention  and  skill.  Voltaire, 
La  Har|)e,  Schlcgel,  and  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Quinault 
in  the  Biographic  Universelle,  but,  most  of  all,  the  testimony 
of  the  ])ublic,  liave  compensated  for  the  severity  of  Boileau. 
The  Armide  is  Quiuault's  latest  and  also  his  finest  opera. 


Skct.  II.  —  On  the  English  Drama. 

State  of  the  Stage  after  the  Kestoration  —  Tragedies  of  Dryden,  Otway,  Southern  — 
Comedies  of  Congreve  and  others. 

.39.  The  troubles  of  twenty  years,  and,  much  moi-e,  the 
fanatical  antipathy  to  stage-plays  which  the  predominant  paity 
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affected,  silenced  the  muse  of  the  buskin,  and  broke  tl)e  eon- 
Revivaiof  tinuitv  of  those  woiks  of  the  elder  dramatists,  which 
the  English  liad  given  a  tone  to  public  sentiment  as  to  the  drama 
fi'om  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Davenant 
had,  by  a  sort  of  coimivance,  opened  a  small  house  for  the 
representation  of  plays,  though  not  avowedly  so  called,  near 
the  Charter  House,  in  165G.  He  obtained  a  patent  after  the 
Restoration.  By  this  time  another  generation  had  arisen,  and 
the  scale  of  taste  was  to  be  adjusted  anew.  The  fondness 
for  the  theatre  revived  with  increased  avidity:  more  splendid 
decoration ;  actors  probably,  especially  Betterton,  of  greater 
powei-s ;  and,  above  all,  the  attraction  of  female  performers, 
who  had  never  been  admitted  on  the  older  stage,  —  conspired 
with  the  keen  appetite  that  long  restraint  produced,  and  with 
the  general  gayety,  or  rather  dissoluteness,  of  manners.  Yet 
the  multitude  of  places  for  such  amusement  was  not  as  great 
as  under  the  first  Smarts.  Two  houses  only  were  opened 
under  royal  patents,  granting  them  an  exclusive  privilege : 
one  by  what  was  called  the  King's  Company,  in  Drury  Lane ; 
another  by  the  Duke  of  York's  Companj^,  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.  IJetterton,  who  was  called  the  English  Roscius,  till 
Garrick  claimed  that  title,  was  sent  to  Paris  by  Charles  IL, 
that,  taking  a  view  of  the  French  stage,  he  might  better  judge 
■  of  what  would  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  our  own.  It 
has  been  said,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  he  introduced 
movable  scenes,  instead  of  the  fixed  tapestry  that  had  been 
hung  across  the  stage ;  but  this  improvement  he  could  not 
have  borrowed  from  France.  The  king  not  only  counte- 
nanced the  theatre  by  his  patronage,  but  by  so  much  personal 
notice  of  the  chief  actors,  and  so  much  interest  in  all  the 
affairs  of  the  theatre,  as  elevated  their  condition. 

40.  An  actor  of  great  talents  is  the  best  friend  of  the  great 
Change  of  dramatists :  his  own  genius  demands  theirs  for  its 
public  support  and  display  ;  and  a  fine  pertbrmer  would  as 
soon  waste  the  powers  of  his  hand  on  feeble  music, 
as  a  man  like  Betterton  or  Garrick  represent  what  is  insipid 
or  in  bad  taste.  We  know  that  the  former,  and  some  of  his 
contemporaries,  were  celebrated  in  the  great  parts  of  our 
early  stage,  in  those  of  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher.  But  the 
change  of  public  taste  is  sometimes  iri-esistible  by  those  who, 
as,  in  Johnson's  antithesis,  they  "  live  to  please,  must  please 
to  live."     Neither  tragedy  nor  comedy  was  maintained  at  ita 
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proper  level ;  and,  as  the  world  is  apt  to  demand  novelty  on 
the  stage,  the  general  tone  of  dramatic  representation  in  this 
period,  whatever  credit  it  may  have  done  to  the  performers, 
reflects  litde,  in  comparison  with  our  golden  age,  upon  those 
who  wrote  for  them. 

41.  It  is  observed  by  Scott,  that  the  French  theatre,  whicL 
was  now  thought  to  be  in  perfection,  guided  the  criti- 
cism  of  Charles's  court,  and  afforded  the  pattern  of 
those  tragedies  which  continued  in  fashion  for  twenty  years 
after  the  Restoration,  and  which  were  called  rhyming  or 
heroic  plays.  Though  there  is  a  general  justice  in  this  re- 
mark, I  am  not  aware  that  the  inflated  tone  of  these  plays  is 
imitated  from  any  French  tragedy :  certainly  there  was  a 
nobler  model  in  the  best  works  of  Corneille.  But  Scott  is 
more  right  in  deriving  the  unnatural  and  pedantic  dialogue 
which  prevailed  through  these  performances  from  the  roman- 
ces of  Scudery  and  Calprenede.  These  were,  about  the  era 
of  the  Restoration,  almost  as  popular  among  our  indolent 
gentry  as  in  France ;  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  a  style 
would  gain  ground  in  tragedy,  which  is  not  so  widely  removed 
from  what  tragedy  requires,  but  that  an  ordinary  audience 
would  fail  to  perceive  the  difference.  There  is  but  a  narrow 
line  between  the  sublime  and  the  tumid :  the  man  of  business 
or  of  pleasure  who  frequents  the  theatre  must  have  accus- 
tomed himself  to  make  such  large  allowances,  to  put  himself 
into  a  state  of  mind  so  totally  different  from  his  every-day 
habits,  that  a  little  extraordinary  deviation  from  nature,  fan 
from  shocking  him,  will  rather  show  like  a  further  advance 
towards  excellence.  Hotspur  and  Almanzor,  Richard  and 
Aurungzebe,  seem  to  him  cast  in  the  same  mould ;  beings 
v/ho  can  never  occur  in  the  common  walks  of  life,  but  whom 
the  tragedian  has,  by  a  tacit  convention  with  the  audience, 
acquired  a  right  of  feigning  like  his  ghosts  and  witches. 

42.  The  first  tragedies  of  Dryden  were  what  was  calle<l 
heroic,  and  written  in  rhyme ;  an  innovation  which,  neroic 
of  course,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  tragedies  of 
French  theatre.  They  have  occasionally  much  vigor  "^^ 
of  sentiment  and  much  beautiful  poetry,  with  a  versification 
sweet  even  to  lusciousness.  The  Conquest  of  Grenada  is,  on 
account  of  its  extravagance,  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
plays  ;  but  it  is  inferior  to  the  Indian  Emperor,  from  which  it 
would  be  eiisy  to  select  passages  of  perfect  elegance.     It  is 
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Bingnlar,  that,  although  the  rhythm  of  dramatic  verse  is  com- 
monly ])ermitted  to  be  the  most  lax  of  any,  Dryden  has  m 
this  play  availed  himself  of  none  of  his  wonted  privileges. 
He  regularly  closes  the  sense  V4rith  the  couplet,  and  falls  into 
a  smoothness  of  cadence,  which,  though  exquisitely  mellifluous, 
is  perhaps  too  uniform.  In  the  Conquest  of  Grenada,  the 
versification  is  rather  more  broken. 

43.  Dryden  may  probably  have  been  fond  of  this  species  of 
jiis  later  tragedy,  on  account  of  his  own  facility  in  rhyming, 
iragedies.  ^^^^\  j^jg  ]y^\)\i  of  condcnsing  his  sense.  Rhyme,  in- 
deed, can  only  be  rejected  in  our  language  from  the  tragic 
scene,  because  blank  verse  affords  wider  scope  for  the  emo- 
tions it  ought  to  excite ;  but,  for  the  tumid  rhapsodies  which 
the  personages  of  his  heroic  plays  utter,  there  can  be  no  ex- 
cuse. He  adhered  to  tin's  tone,  however,  till  the  change  in 
j)ublic  taste,  and  especially  the  ridicule  thrown  on  his  own 
])lays  by  the  Rehearsal,  drove  him  to  adopt  a  very  different, 
though  not  altogether  faultless,  style  of  tragedy.  His  princi- 
pal works  of  this  latter  class  are.  All  for  Love,  in  1G78 ;  the 
Spanish  Friar,  commonly  referred  to  1G82;  and  Don  Sebas- 
tian, in  IGOO.  Upon  these  the  dramatic  fame  of  Dryden  is 
built;  wliile  the  rants  of  Almanzor  and  Maximin  are  never 
mentioned  but  in  ridicule.  The  chief  excellence  of  the  first 
tragedy  ai)])ears  to  consist  in  the  beauty  of  the  language,  that 
of  the  second  in  the  interest  of  the  story,  and  that  of  the  third 
in  the  highly  finished  character  of  Dorax.  Dorax  is  the  best 
of  Dryden's  tragic  characters,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  in 
which  he  has  aj)plied  his  great  knowledge  of  the  human  mind 
to  actual  delineation.  It  is  highly  dramatic,  because  formed 
of  those  complex  passions  which  may  readily  lead  either 
to  virtue  or  to  vice,  and  which  the  poet  can  manage  so  as  to 
surprise  the  spectator  without  transgressing  consistency.  The 
Zanga  of  Young,  a  part  of  some  theatrical  effect,  has  be(;n 
Don  Sebas-  comjiouudcd  of  this  character,  and  of  that  of  lago. 
tian.  23y^  T>(Mi  Scbastiau  is  as  imperfect  as  all  plays  must 

be  in  which  a  single  personage  is  thrown  forward  in  too 
strong  relief  for  the  rest.  The  language  is  full  of  that  rant 
which  characterized  Dryden's  earlier  tragedies,  and  to  which 
a  natural  predilection  seems,  after  some  interval,  to  have 
brouscht  him  back.  Sebastian  himself  may  seem  to  have  been 
intended  as  a  contrast  to  Muley  Moloch ;  but,  if  the  author 
had  any  rule  to  distinguish  the  blustering  of  the  hero  from 
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that  of  the  tyrant,  he  has  not  left  the  use  of  it  in  his  reader's 
hands.  The  plot  of  this  tragedy  is  ill  conducted,  especially  in 
tlic  fifth  act.  Perhajis  the  delicacy  of  the  present  age  may 
have  been  too  fastidious  in  excluding  altogether  from  the 
drama  this  class  of  fables ;  because  they  may  often  excite 
great  interest,  give  scoj)e  to  impassioned  ])oetry,  and  are  admi- 
rably calculated  for  the  uvayvCipLovg,  or  discovery,  which  is  so 
much  dwelt  upon  by  the  critics  :  nor  can  the  story  of  Q^dipus, 
wliich  has  furnished  one  of  the  finest  and  most  artful  tragedies 
ever  written,  be  well  thought  an  improper  subject  even  for 
rej)resentation.  But  they  require,  of  all  others,  to  be  dexter- 
ously managed :  they  may  make  the  main  distress  of  a  trage- 
dy, but  not  an  episode  in  it.  Our  feelings  revolt  at  seeing,  as 
in  Don  Sebastian,  an  incestuous  passion  brought  forward 
as  the  make-weight  of  a  plot,  to  eke  out  a  fifth  act,  and  to 
dispose  of  those  characters  whose  fortune  the  main  story  has 
not  quite  wound  uj). 

44.  Tlie  Spanish  Friar  has  been  praised  for  what  Johnson 
calls  the  "  hapj)y  coincidence  and  coalition  of  the  two  Spanish 
plots."  It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  can  be  ^"'''* 
meant  by  a  compliment  which  seems  either  ironical  or  igno- 
rant. Nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  the  ti-uth.  The 
artifice  of  combining  two  distinct  stories  on  the  stage  is,  we 
may  suppose,  either  to  interweave  the  incidents  of  one  into 
those  of  the  other,  or,  at  least,  so  to  connect  some  characters 
with  each  intrigue,  as  to  make  the  spectator  fancy  them  less 
distinct  than  they  are.  Thus,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  the 
courtship  of  Bassanio  and  Portia  is  happily  connected  ^vith 
the  main  plot  of  Antonio  and  Shylock  by  two  circumstances : 
it  is  to  set  Bassanio  forward  in  his  suit  that  the  fatal  bond  is 
first  given ;  and  it  is  by  Portia's  address  that  its  forfeiture 
is  ex])lained  away.  The  same  play  affords  an  instance  of 
anotlier  kind  of  underplot,  tliat  of  Lorenzo  and  Jessica,  Avhich 
is  more  episodical,  and  might  perhaps  be  removed  without 
any  material  loss  to  the  fable  ;  though  even  tliis  serves  ta 
account  for,  we  do  not  say  to  palliate,  the  vindictive  exaspera- 
tion of  the  Jew.  But  to  which  of  these  do  the  comic  scenes 
in  tiie  Spanish  Friar  bear  most  resemblance  ?  Certainly  ta 
the  latter.  They  consist  entirely  of  an  intrigue  which  Loren- 
zo, a  young  officer,  carries  on  with  a  rich  usurer's  wife ;  but 
there  is  not,  even  by  accident,  any  relation  between  his  adven- 
tui'es  and  the   love   and   murder  which   go  forward   in   the 
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palace.  The  Spanish  Fiiar,  so  far  as  it  is  a  comedy,  is  reck- 
oiieJ  the  best  performance  of  Dryden  in  that  line.  Father 
Dominic  is  very  amusing,  and  has  been  copied  very  freely  by 
succeeding  dramatists,  especially  in  the  Duenna.  But  Dry- 
den has  no  great  abundance  of  wit  in  this  or  any  of  his  come- 
dies. His  jests  are  practical,  and  he  seems  to  have  written 
more  for  the  eye  than  the  ear.  It  may  be  noted  as  a  proof  of 
this,  that  his  stage-directions  are  unusually  full.  In  point 
of  diction,  the  Sj)anish  Friar  in  its  tragic  scenes,  and  All  for 
Love,  are  certainly  the  best  plays  of  Dryden.  They  are  the 
least  infected  with  his  great  fault,  bombast ;  and  should  per- 
haps be  read  over  and  over  by  those  who  would  learn  the  true 
tone  of  English  tragedy.  In  dignity,  in  animation,  in  striking 
images  and  figures,  there  are  few  or  none  that  excel  them  : 
the  power  indeed  of  impressing  sympathy,  or  commanding 
tears,  was  seldpra  placed  by  nature  within  the  reach  of  Dry- 
den, 

45.  The  Orphan  of  Otway,  and  his  Venice  Preserved,  will 
generally  be  reckoned  the  best  tragedies  of  this 
pei'iod.  They  have  both  a  deep  pathos,  springing 
from  the  intense  and  unmerited  distress  of  women  ;  both,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  have  a  dramatic  eloquence,  rapid  and  flowing, 
with  less  of  turgid  extravagance  than  we  find  in  Otway's  con- 
temporaries, and  sometimes  with  very  graceful  poetry.  The 
story  of  the  Orphan  is  domestic,  and  borrowed,  as  I  believe, 
from  some  French  novel,  though  I  do  not  at  present  remem- 
ber where  I  have  read  it :  it  was  once  popular  on  the  stage, 
and  gave  scope  for  good  acting,  but  is  unpleasing  to  the  deli- 
cacy of  our  own  age.  Venice  Preserved  is  more  frequently 
represented  than  any  tragedy  after  those  of  Shakspeare ;  the 
plot  is  highly  dramatic  in  conception  and  conduct :  even  what 
eeems,  when  we  read  it,  a  defect, — the' sliifting  of  our  wishes, 
or  perhaps  rather  of  our  ill  wishes,  between  two  parties,  the 
senate  and  the  couspirators,  who  are  redeemed  by  no  virtue, — 
does  not,  as  is  shown  by  experience,  interfere  with  the  specta- 
tor's interest.  Pierre,  indeed,  is  one  of  those  villains  for  whom 
it  is  e;usy  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  half-principled  and 
the  inconsiderate.  But  the  great  attraction  is  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Belvidera ;  and,  when  that  part  is  represented  by  such 
as  we  remember  to  have  seen,  no  tragedy  is  honored  by 
such  a  tribute,  not  of  tears  alone,  but  of  more  agony  than 
many  would  seek  to  endure.     The  versification  of  Otway,  like 
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that  of  most  in  this  period,  runs,  ahtiost  to  an  excess,  into  the 
line  of  eleven  syllables  ;  sometimes  also  into  the  sdrucclolo 
form,  or  twelve  syllables  with  a  dactylic  close.  These  give  a 
considerable  animation  to  tragic  verse. 

4(5.  Southern's  Fatal  Discovery,  latterly  represented  under 
the  name  of  Isal)ella,  is  almost  as  familiar  to  the   _    ,. 

1  r-  1  -ir      •  1^  1     •       If      Southern. 

lo^'ers  ot  our  theatre  as  Venice  Preserved  itselt; 
and  for  the  same  reason,  —  that,  whcTiever  an  actress  of  great 
tragic  powers  arises,  the  part  of  Isabella  is  as  tilted  to  exhibit 
them  as  that  of  Belvidera.  The  choice  and  conduct  of  the 
story  are,  however.  Southern's  chief  merits ;  for  there  is  little 
vigor  in  the  language,  though  it  is  natural,  and  free  from  the 
usual  faults  of  his  age.  A  similar  character  may  be  given  to 
his  other  tragedy,  Oroonoko ;  in  which  Southern  deserves  the 
praise  of  having,  first  of  any  English  writer,  denounced  the 
traffic  in  slaves,  and  the  cruelties  of  their  AYest-Indian  bond- 
age. The  moral  feeling  is  high  in  this  tragedy,  and  it  has 
sornetimes  Ijeen  acted  with  a  certain  success ;  but  the  execu- 
tion is  not  that  of  a  superior  dramatist.  Of  Lee 
nothing  need  be  said,  but  that  he  is,  in  spite  of  his 
proverbial  extravagance,  a  man  of  poetical  mind  and  some 
dramatic  skill.  But  he  has  violated  historic  truth  in  Theodo- 
sius,  without  gaining  much  by  invention.  The  Mourning 
Bride  of  Congreve  is  Avritten  in  ])rolix  declamation,   „ 

...  *=  ,,  •  T    1  •  11     Congreve. 

With  no  power  over  the  passions.  Johnson  is  well 
known  to  have  praised  a  few  lines  in  this  tragedy  as  among 
the  finest  descriptions  in  the  language ;  while  others,  by  a  sort 
of  contrariety,  have  spoken  of  them  as  worth  nothing.  Truth 
is  in  its  usual  middle  path :  many  better  passages  may  be 
found ;  but  they  are  well  written  and  impressive.^ 

47.  In  the  early  English  comedy,  we  find  a  large  intermix- 
ture of  obscenity  in  the  lower  characters,  nor  always  comediesof 
confined  to  them,  with  no  infrequent  scenes  of  licen-  euaries 
tious  incident  and  language.  But  these  are  invaria-  •^^^• 
bly  so  brought  forward  as  to  manifest  the  dramatist's  scora  of 
vice,  and  to  excite  no  other  sentiment  in  a  spectator  of  even 
an  ordinary  degree  of  moral  purity.  In  the  plays  that  ap- 
peared after  the  Restoration,  and  that  from  the  beginning,  a 
different  tone  was  assumed.  Vice  was  in  her  full  career  on 
the  stage,  unchecked  by  reproof,  unshamed  by  contrast,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  unpunished  by  mortification  at  the  close 

>  Mouraing  Bride,  act  u.  scene  3 ;  Johnson's  Life  of  Congreye 
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Kor  ai'e  these  less  coarse  in  expression,  or  less  impudent  in 
tlieir  delineation  of  low  debauchery,  than  those  of  the  preced- 
ing  period.     It  may  be  observed,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
rarely  exhibit  the  manners  of  truly  polished  life,  accoitling  to 
any  notions  we  can  frame  of  them ;  and  are,  in  this  respect, 
much  below  those  of  Fletcher.  Massinger,  and  Shirley.     It 
miglit  not  be  easy,  perhaps,  to  find  a  scene  in  any  comedy  of 
Cliarles  II.'s  reign  w'here  one  character  has  the  behavior  of  a 
gentleman,  in  the  sense  which  we  attach  to  the  word.     Yet 
tlie  autiiors  of  these  were  themselves  in  the  world,  and  some- 
times men  of  family  and    considerable    station.     The  cause 
must  be  found  in  the  state  of  society  itself,  debased  as  well  as 
corrupted  ;  jiartly  by  the  example  of  the  court ;  partly  by  the 
practice  of  living  in  taverns,  which  became  much  more  invete- 
rate after  the  Eestoration  than  before.     The  contrast  with  the 
manners  of  Paris,  as  far  as  the  stage  is  their  mirror,  does  not 
tell  to  our  advantage.     These  plays,  as  it  may  be  expected, 
do  not  aim  at  the  higher  glories  of  comic  writing:   they  dis- 
play no  knowledge  of  nature,  nor  often   rise   to   any  other 
conception  of  character  than  is  gained  by  a  caricature  of  some 
known  class,  or  perhaps  of  some  remarkable  individual.     Nor 
do  they  in  general  deserve  much  credit  as  comedies  of  in- 
trigue :   the  plot  is  seldom  invented  with  much  care  for  its 
development ;  and  if  scenes  follow  one  another  in  a  series  of 
diverting  incidents,  if  the  entanglements  are  such  as  produce 
laughter,  above  all,  if  the  personages  keep  up  a  well-sustained 
battle  of  i-ej)artee,  the  purpose  is  sufficiently  answered.     It  is 
in  this  that  they  often  excel :  some  of  them  have  considerable 
humor  in  the  representation  of  character,  though  this  may  not 
be  very  original ;  and  a  good  deal  of  wit  in  their  dialogue. 

48.  Wvcherley  is  remembered  for  two  comedies,  the  Plain 
y,   .  Dealer  and  the  Country  Wife  ;  the  latter  represented 

with  some  change,  in  modern  times,  under  the  name 
of  the  Country  Girl.  The  former  has  been  frequently  said 
to  be  taken  from  the  Misanthrope  of  Moliere ;  but  this,  like 
many  current  a.<sertions,  seems  to  have  little  if  any  founda- 
tion. Manly,  the  Plain  Dealer,  is,  like  Alceste,  a  speaker 
of  truth ;  but  the  idea  is  at  least  one  which  it  was  easy  to 
conceive  without  plagiarism,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
resemblance  in  any  circumstance  or  scene  of  the  two  come- 
dies. We  cannot  say  the  same  of  the  Country  Wife ;  it  was 
evidently  suggested  by  L'Ecole  des  Femmes :   the  character 
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of  Arriolplic  has  been  copied;  but  eveu  here  the  whole  con- 
duct of  the  piece  of  Wycherley  is  his  own.  It  is  more 
artifitirtl  tiian  that  of  Moliere,  wherein  too  much  psisses^  in 
description  ;  the  part  of  Agnes  is  rendered  still  more  poig- 
nant ;  and,  among  the  comedies  of  Charles's  reign,  1  am  not 
sure  that  it  is  surpassed  by  any. 

49.  Shudwell  and  Ktherege,  and  the  famous  Afi*a  Behn, 
have  endeavored  to  make  the  stage  as  grossly  immoral  as 
their  talents  permitted;  but  the  two  former,  especially  Shad^ 
well,  are  not  destitute  of  humor.  At  tiie  death  of  Charles,  it 
had  reached  tlie  lowest  point:    after  the  Revolution, 

it  became  not  much  more  a  school  of  virtue,  but  ni^-ut^diter 
rather  a   better  one  of  polished  manners,  than   be-    '''<■. '^"*o- 

-  ,  .    ,        ,       '  .  .  '  lution. 

tore ;    and   certanny  drew  to  its  service  some  mv.n 
of  comic  genius  whose  names  are  now  not  only  very  familiar 
to  our  ears,  as  the  boasts  of  our  theatre,  but  whose  works 
have  not  all  ceased  to  enliven  its  walls. 

50.  Congreve,  by  the  Old  Bachelor,  written,  as  some  have 
said,  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  but  in  fjict  not  quite 

so  soon,  and  represented  in  1 693,  placed  himself  at 
once  in  a  rank  which  he  has  always  retained.  Though  not, 
I  think,  the  first,  he  is  undeniably  among  the  first  names. 
The  Old  Bachelor  wsis  quickly  followed  by  the  Double 
Dealer,  and  that  by  Love  for  Love,  in  wliich  he  reached  tiie 
summit  of  his  reputation.  The  last  of  his  four  comedies, 
the  Way  of  the  World,  is  s;nd  to  have  been  coldly  received; 
for  which  it  is  hard  to  assign  any  substantial  cause,  unless  it 
be  some  want  of  setpience  in  the  plot.  The  pecidiar  excel- 
lence of  Congreve  is  his  wit,  incessantly  sparkling  fiom  the 
lips  of  almost  every  character;  but  on  this  account  it  is  accom- 
panied by  want  of  nature  and  sim])licity.  Nature,  indeed,  and 
simplicity  do  not  belong  as  proper  attributes  to  that  comedy 
which,  itself  the  creature  of  an  artificial  society,  has  lor  its 
prDper  business  to  exaggerate  the  affectation  and  hollowness 
of  the  world.  A  critical  code  which  should  retpiire  the  com- 
edy of  polite  life  to  be  natural  would  make  it  intolerable. 
But  there  are  limits  of  deviation  from  likeness,  wlii(  h  even 
caricature  must  not  transgress ;  and  the  type  of  truth  should 
always  regulate  the  ])layful  aberrations  of  an  inventive  pen- 
cil. The  manners  of  Congreve's  comedies  are  not,  to  us  at 
least,  like  those  of  reality :  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  any 
cause  to  suppose  that  tliey  much  better  i-epreseiit  the  times 
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in  which  they  appeared.  His  characters,  with  an  exception  oi 
two,  are  heartless  and  vicious ;  which,  on  being  attacked  by 
Collier,  he  justified,  probably  by  an  afterthought,  on  the 
authority  of  Aristotle's  definition  of  comedy ;  that  it  is  ,u'ifiT/a(i 
^avlorepuv,  an  imitation  of  what  is  the  worse  in  human  nature.* 
But  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that,  more  than  any  preceding 
writer  among  us,  he  kept  up  the  tone  of  a  gentleman ;  hig 
men  of  the  world  are  profligate,  but  not  coarse ;  he  rarely, 
like  Shad  well,  or  even  Dry  den,  caters  for  the  populace  of  the 
theatre  by  such  indecencies  as  they  must  understand ;  he 
gave,  in  fact,  a  tone  of  refinement  to  the  public  taste,  which 
it  never  lost,  and  which,  in  its  progression,  has  almost  ban- 
ished his  own  comedies  from  the  stage. 

51.  Love  for  Love  is  generally  reputed  the  best  of  these, 
lioveior  Congreve  has  never  any  great  success  in  the  con- 
'*'*•  ception  or  management  of  his  plot ;  but  in  this 
comedy  there  is  least  to  censure :  several  of  the  characters 
are  exceedingly  humorous ;  the  incidents  are  numerous  and 
not  complex;  the  wit  is  often  admirable.  Angelica  and  Miss 
Prue,  Ben  and  Tattle,  have  been  repeatedly  imitated ;  but 
they  have,  I  think,  a  considerable  degree  of  dramatic  origi- 
nality in  themselves.  Johnson  has  observed,  that  "  Ben  the 
sailor  is  not  reckoned  over-natural,  but  he  is  very  diverting.'" 
Possibly  he  may  be  quite  as  natural  a  portrait  of  a  mere 
sailor  as  that  to  which  we  have  become  used  in  modem 
comedy. 

52.  The  Way  of  the  World  I  should  perhaps  incline  to  place 
iiis  other  next  to  this :  the  coquetry  of  Millamant,  not  without 
somedies.  gome  touclics  of  dcHcacy  and  affection,  the  imperti- 
nent coxcombry  of  Petulant  and  Witwood,  the  mixtiu'e  of 
wit  and  ridiculous  vanity  in  Lady  AVishfort,  are  amusing 
to  the  reader.  Congreve  has  here  made  moi'e  use  than, 
as  far  as  I  remember,  had  been  common  in  England,  of 
the  all-important  soubrette,  on  whom  so  much  depen<ls  in 
French  comedy.  Tiie  manners  of  France  happily  enabled  her 
dramatists  to  improve  what  they  had  borrowed  with  signal  suc- 
cess from  the  ancient  stage,  —  the  witty  and  artful  servant, 
faithful  to  his  master  while  he  deceives  every  one  besides, — by 
adding  this  female  attendant,  not  less  versed  in  every  artifice, 
nor  less  quick  in  repartee.  T\lincing  and  Foible,  in  this  play 
of  Congreve,  are  good  specimens  of  the  class ;  but,  speaking 

*  Congreve's  Amendments  of  Mr.  Collier's  false  citatioiui. 
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•with  some  hesitation,  I  do  not  think  they  will  be  found,  at 
least  not  so  naturally  drawn,  in  the  comedies  of  Charles's 
time.  Many  would,  perhaps  not  without  cause,  prefer  tlie  Old 
Bachelor,  which  abounds  with  wit,  but  seems  rather  deiicient 
in  originality  of  character  and  circumstance.  The  Double 
Dealer  is  entitled  to  the  same  praise  of  wit ;  and  some  of  the 
character,  though  rather  exaggerated,  are  amusing :  but  the 
plot  is  so  entangled  towards  the  conclusion,  that  I  have  found 
it  difficult,  even  in  reading,  to  compreliend  it. 

53.  Congreve  is  not  superior  to  Farquhar  and  Vanbrugh, 
if  we  might  comjiare  the  Avhole  of  their  works.  Farquhar; 
Never  has  he  equalled  in  vivacity,  in  originality  of  ^'aniri'gti- 
contrivance,  or  in  clear  and  rapid  develoj^meut  of  intrigue, 
the  Beaux'  Stratagem  of  the  one,  and  much  less  the  admira- 
ble delineation  of  the  Wronghead  family  in  the  Provoked 
Husband  of  the  other.  But  these  were  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Farquhar's  Trip  to  the  Jubilee,  though  once  a  popu- 
lar comedy,  is  not  distinguished  by  more  than  an  easy  tlow 
of  wit,  and  perhaps  a  little  novelty  in  some  of  the  characters : 
it  is  indeed  written  in  much  superior  language  to  the  plays 
anterior  to  the  Revolution.  But  the  Relapse  and  the  Pro- 
voked Wife  of  Vanbrugh  have  attained  a  considerable  reputa- 
tion. In  the  former,  the  character  of  Amanda  is  interesting, 
especially  in  the  momentary  wavering  and  quick  recovery  of 
her  virtue.  This  is  the  first  homage  that  the  theatre  had  paid, 
since  the  Restoration,  to  female  chastity ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  vicious  tone  of  the  other  characters,  in  which  Vanbrugh 
has  gone  as  great  lengths  as  any  of  his  contempoi'aries,  we 
perceive  the  beginnings  of  a  re-action  in  public  spirit,  which 
gradually  reformed  and  elevated  the  moral  standard  of  the 
stage.*  The  Provoked  Wife,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to 
give  any  proofs  of  this  sort  of  improvement,  has  some  merit 
as  a  comedy ;  it  is  witty  and  animated,  as  Vanbrugh  usually 
was ;  the  character  of  Sir  John  Brute  may  not  have  been  too 
great  a  caricature  of  real  manners,  such  as  survived  from 
the  debased  reign  of  Charles  ;  and  the  endeaivor  to  ex|)Ose  the 
grossness  of  tlie  older  generation  was  itself  an  evidence,  that 
a  better  polish  bad  been  given  to  social  life. 

'  This  piirifioation   of  English  comedy  po  along,  in  a  consideralile  defrree,  with 

has  sometimes  been  attributed  to  the  ei-  Collier,    his    animadversions   could    have 

feots  of  a  famous  essay  by  Collier  on  the  produced  little  change,     in  point  of  fact, 

immorality  of  the  English  stage.     But  if  the    subsequent    impTOvenient    was    but 

public  opiiiiou  had  uot  beea  prepared  to  i>iow,  aud  tor  some  ^ eiir?  rather  shown  io 
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CHAPTER  VU. 


HISTORY  OF  POLITE  LITERATURE  IN  PROSE  FROM  1650  TO  1700. 


Skction  I. 

Italy  —  Ilish  Reflnement  of  French  Tjansiia<re  —  Fontenplle  —  St.  Evremoml  —  Sfe. 
vigne  —  Bouliours  and  Itapiu  —  JibsceUauKOUs  Writers  —  English  Style  and  Cntici.sni 
—  Dryden. 

1.  If  Italy  could  furnish  no  long  li.>t  of  conspicuous  names 
Low  Plate  "*  ^'^'^  department  of  literature  to  our  last  period, 
of  literature  slic  is  far  more  deficient  in  the  present.  The  Frose 
in  Italy.  Fiorcntiuc  of  Dati,  a  collection  of  what  seemed  the 
best  specimens  of  Italian  eloc[uence  in  this  century,  served 
chiefly  to  prove  its  mediocrity ;  nor  has  that  editor,  by  his  own 
panegyric  on  Louis  XIV.  or  any  other  of  his  writings,  been 
able  to  redeem  its  name.'  The  sermons  of  Segneri  have 
already  been  mentioned :  the  eulogies  bestowed  on  them  seem 
to  be  founded,  in  some  measure,  on  the  surrounding  barrenness. 
Tiie  letters  of  JMagalotti,  and  still  more  of  Redi,  themselves 
philosophers,  and  generally  writing  on  philosophy,  seem  to  do 
more  credit  than  any  thing  else  to  this  period.-* 

2.  Crescimbeni,  the  founder  of  the  Arcadian  Society,  has 
Crescim-  made  an  honorable  name  by  his  exertions  to  purify 
beni.  i^i^g  national  taste,  as  well  as  by  his  diligence  in  pre- 
serving the  memory  of  better  ages  than  his  own.  Ilis  Hislory 
of  National  Poetry  is  a  laborious  and  useful  work,  to  Avhich  I 
have  sometimes  been  indebted.  His  treatise  on  the  beauty  of 
that  poetry  is  only  known  to  me  through  Salfi.  It  is  wj'itten 
in  dialogue,  the  speakers  being  Arcadians.     Anxious  to  extir- 

avoiding  eoarse  indecencies  than  in  much  rieJ  this  farther ;  and  the  stage  afterwards 

elevation  of  sentiment.     Steele's  Conscious  grew  more  and  more  refined,  till  it  bei-anin 

iHivers  is  the  first  comedy  which  can  be  languid  and  sentimental, 
called  moral  :    Ciblier.  in  those   parts  of         i  Salfi.  xiv.  2.5  ;  Tinibosohi.  xi.  412. 
the  I'rOToked  llusbaud  that  he  wrote,  car-        ^  galfi,  xiv.  17  ;  Coruiaui,  viii.  71. 
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pate  the  school  of  the  Marinists,  without  falling  back  alto- 
gether into  that  of  Petrarcli,  he  set  up  Costanzo  as  a  model 
of  poetry.  Most  of  his  precepts,  Stilfi  observes,  are  very 
trivial  at  present;  but,  at  the  epoch  of  its  appearance,  his 
work  was  of  great  service  towards  the  reform  of  Italian  lite- 
ratufi!.' 

3.  This  period,  the  second  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
comprehends  the  most  considerable,  and  in  every  Age  of 
eensethe  most  important  and  distinguished,  portion  of  Louis  xrv. 
what  ^vas  once  called  the  great  age  in  France,  —  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  In  this  period,  the  literature  of  France 
was  adorned  by  its  most  brilliant  writers ;  since,  notwith- 
^tanding  the  genius  and  popularity  of  some  who  followed,  wo 
generally  find  a  still  higher  place  awarded  by  men  of  fine 
taste  to  Bossuet  and  Pascal  than  to  Voltaire  and  Montesquieu. 
The  language  was  written  with  a  care  that  might  have  fet- 
tered the  powers  of  ordinary  men,  but  rendered  those  of  such 
as  we  have  mentioned  more  resplendent.  The  laws  of  taste 
and  grammar,  like  those  of  nature,  were  held  immutable: 
it  was  the  province  of  human  genius  to  deal  with  them,  as  it 
does  with  nature,  by  a  skilfnl  employment,  not  by  a  prepos- 
terous and  ineffectual  rebellion  against  their  control.  Purity 
and  perspicuity,  simplicity  and  ease,  were  conditions  of  good 
writing :  it  was  never  thought  that  an  author,  especially  in 
prose,  might  ti'ansgress  the  recognized  idiom  of  his  mother- 
tongue,  or  invent  words  unknown  to  it,  for  the  sake  of  effect 
or  novelty ;  or  if,  in  some  rare  occurreuce,  so  bold  a  course 
might  be  forgiven,  these  exceptions  were  but  as  miracles  in 
religion,  which  would  cease  to  strike  us,  or  be  no  miracles  at 
all,  but  for  the  regularity  of  the  laws  to  which  they  bear 
witness  even  while  they  infringe  them.  We  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  defer  the  praise  which  some  great  French 
writers  have  deserved  on  the  score  of  their  language,  for  this 
chapter.  Bossuet,  Malebranclie,  Arnauld,  and  Pascal  have 
already  been  commemorated ;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out 
two  causes  in  perpetual  operation  during  this  period  which 
ennobled,  and  preserved  in  purity,  the  literature  of  France : 
one,  the  salutary  influence  of  the  Academy ;  the  other,  that 
emulation  between  the  Jesuits  and  Jansenists  for  public  es- 
teem, which  was  better  displayed  in  their  politer  writings 
than  in  the  abstruse  and  endless  controversy  of  the  five  pro- 

1  Salfi,  xiu.  460 
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positions.  A  few  remain  to  be  mentioned  ;  and  as  the  subject 
of  this  chapter,  in  order  to  avoid  frequent  subdivisions,  is 
miscellaneous,  the  reader  must  expect  to  find  that  we  do  not, 
in  every  instance,  confine  ourselves  to  what  he  may  consider 
as  polite  letters. 

4.  Fontenelle,  by  the  variety  of  his  talents,  by  their  appli- 
Fonteneiie  •  nation  to  the  pursuits  most  congenial  to  the  intcllect- 
hischardc-  ual  character  of  his  contemporaries,  and  by  that 
extraordinary  longevity  wliicli  made  thos;e  contem- 
poraries not  less  than  three  generations  of  mankind,  may  he 
reckoned  the  best  representative  of  French  literatiire.  Born 
in  1657,  and  dying  within  a  few  days  of  a  complete  century,  in 
1757,  he  enjoyed  the  most  protracted  life  of  any  among  the 
modern  learned  ;  and  that  a  life  in  the  full  sunshine  of  Pari- 
sian literature,  without  care  and  without  disease.  In  nothing 
was  Fontenelle  a  great  writer:  his  mental  and  moral  disposi- 
tion resembled  each  other ;  equable,  without  the  capacity  of 
performing,  and  hardly  of  conceiving,  any  thing  truly  elevat- 
ed, but  not  less  exempt  from  the  fruits  of  passion,  from  para- 
dox, unreasonableness,  and  prejudice.  His  best  productions 
are,  perhaps,  the  eulogies  on  the  deceased  members  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  which  he  pronounced  during  almost 
forty  years  ;  but  these  nearly  all  belong  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury:  they  are  just  and  candid,  with  sufficient,  though  not  very 
profound,  knoAvledge  of  the  exact  sciences,  and  a  style  pure 
and  flowing,  which  his  good  sense  had  freed  from  some  early 
affectation,  and  his  cold  temper  as  well  as  sound  underetand- 
ing  i-estrained  from  extravagance.  lu  his  first  works,  we 
have  symptoms  of  an  infirmity  belonging  more  frequently  to 
age  than  to  youth ;  but  Fontenelle  was  never  young  in 
passion.  He  there  affects  the  tone  of  somewhat  pedantic  and 
frigid  gallantry  which  seems  to  have  survived  the  society  of 
the  Hotel  Rambouillet  who  had  countenanced  it,  and  which 
borders  too  nearly  on  the  language  which  IMoliere  and  his 
disciples  had  well  exposed  in  their  coxcombs  on  the  stage. 

0.  The  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  published  in  1683,  are 
„.  _.  condenmed  by  some  critics  for  their  false  taste  and 
loKuesof  perpetual  strani  at  sometmng  unexpected  and  para- 
theDead.  (^joxical.  The  leading  idea  is,  of  course,  borrowed 
from  Lucian ;  but  Fontenelle  has  aimed  at  greater  poignancy 
by  contrast :  the  ghosts  in  liis  dialogues  are  exactly  those 
who  had  least  in  common  with  each  other  in  life ;   and  the 
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general  object  is  to  bring,  by  some  happy  analogy  which  had 
not  occurred  to  the  reader,  or  by  some  ingenious  defence  of 
what  lie  had  been  accustomed  to  despise,  the  prominences 
and  depressions  of  liistoric  charactei'S  to  a  level.  This  is 
what  is  always  well  received  in  the  kind  of  society  for 
whicli  Foiitenelle  wrote ;  but  if  much  is  mere  sophistry  in 
his  dialogues,  if  the  general  tone  is  little  above  that  of  tho 
world,  there  is  also,  what  we  often  find  in  the  world,  some 
acuteness  and  novelty,  and  some  things  put  in  a  light  which  it 
may  be  worth  while  not  to  neglect. 

G.  Fenelon,  not  many  years  afterwards,  copied  the  scheme, 
thougli  not  the  style,  of  Fontenelle  in  his  own  Dia-  Those  of 
logues  of  the  Dead,  written  for  the  use  of  his  pupil,  *'''"«'°"- 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Some  of  these  dialogues  are  not 
truly  of  the  dead :  tlie  characters  speak  as  if  on  cartli,  and 
with  earthly  designs.  They  have  certainly  more  solid  sense 
and  a  more  elevated  morality  tlian  those  of  Fontenelle,  to 
which  La  Ilarpe  has  preferred  them.  The  noble  zeal  of 
Fenelon  not  to  spare  the  vices  of  kings,  in  writing  for  the 
heir  of  one  so  imperious  and  so  oi)eu  to  the  censure  of  reflect- 
ing minds,  shines  throughout  tliese  dialogues  ;  but,  designed 
as  they  were  for  a  boy,  they  naturally  appear  in  some  places 
I'ather  superficial. 

7.  Fontenelle  succeeded  better  in  his  famous  dialogues  on 
the  Plurality  of  Worlds,  Les  Mondes;  in  whicli,  if  the  po„tg. 
conception  is  not  wholly  original,  he  has  at  least  de-  neiie's 
veloped  it  with  so  much  spirit  and  vivacity,  that  it  ofWmids. 
would  show  as  bad  taste  to  censure  his  work,  as  to 
reckon  it  a  model  for  imitation.  It  is  one  of  those  happy 
ideas  which  have  been  privileged  monopolies  of  the  first 
inventor ;  and  it  will  be  found,  accordingly,  that  all  attempts 
to  copy  this  whimsical  union  of  gallantry  with  science  have 
been  insipid  almost  to  a  ridiculous  degree.  Fontenelle 
throws  so  much  gayety  and  wit  into  his  compliments  to  the 
lady  whom  he  initiates  into  his  theory,  that  we  do  not  con- 
found them  with  the  nonsense  of  coxcombs  ;  and  she  is  herself 
so  spirited,  unaffected,  and  clever,  that  no  philosopher  could 
be  ashamed  of  gallantry  towards  so  deserving  an  object.  The 
fascinating  paradox,  as  then  it  seemed,  tliough  our  children 
are  now  taught  to  lisp  it,  that  the  moon,  the  planets,  the  fixed 
stars,  are  full  of  inhabitants,  is  presented  with  no  more  show 
of  science  than  was  indispensable,  but  with  a  varying  liveli- 
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ness,  that,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  consequences,  has  served  to 
convince  as  well  as  amuse.  The  plurality  of  worlds  had  been 
suggested  by  Wilkins,  and  probably  by  some  Cartesians  in 
France  ;  but  it  was  first  rendered  a  po|)ular  tenet  by  this 
agreeable  little  book  of  P'ontenelle,  which  had  a  great  circula- 
tion in  Euroj)e.  The  ingenuity  with  which  he  obviates  the 
dilficulties  that  he  is  com])elle(i  to  acknowledge,  is  worthy  of 
praise ;  and  a  good  deal  of  the  |)opular  truths  of  physical  ■ 
jistronomy  is  found  in  these  dialogues. 

8.  The  History  of  Oracles,  which  Fontenelle  published  in 
Bs  History  1 687,  is  Worthy  of  observation    as   a   sign   of  the 

raiics.  (.jj.ji^gy  jimt  ^y.j3  working  in  literature.  In  the  pi'o- 
vinces  of  erudition  and  of  polite  letters,  long  so  independent, 
perhaps  even  so  hostile,  some  tendency  towards  a  coalition 
began  to  appear.  The  men  of  the  world  especially,  after 
they  had  acquired  a  free  temper  of  tliinking  in  religion,  and 
become  accustomed  to  talk  about  philo.sophy,  desired  to  know 
something  of  tlie  questions  which  the  learned  disinited  ;  but 
they  demanded  this  knowledge  by  a  short  and  easy  road,  with 
no  great  sacrifice  of  their  leisure  or  attention.  Fontenelle,  in 
the  History  of  Oracles,  as  in  the  dialogues  on  the  Plurality  of 
Worlds,  prepared  a  repast  for  their  taste.  A  learned  Dutch 
physician.  Van  Dale,  in  a  dull  work,  had  taken  up  the  subject 
of  the  ancient  oracles,  and  explained  them  by  human  impos- 
ture instead  of  that  of  the  devil,  which  had  been  the  more 
orthodox  hypothesis.  A  certain  degree  of  paradox,  or  want 
of  orthodoxy,  already  gave  a  zest  to  a  book  in  France ;  and 
Fontenelle's  lively  manner,  with  more  learning  than  good 
society  at  Paris  possessed,  and  about  as  much  as  it  could 
endure,  united  to  a  clear  and  acute  line  of  argument,  created  a 
popularity  for  his  History  of  Oracles,  which  we  cannot  reckon 
altogether  unmerited.^ 

9.  The  works  of  St.  P^vreraond  were  collected  after  his 
St.  Erre-  death  in  1705;  but  many  had  been  printed  before 
mond.  and  he  evidently  belongs  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  fame  of  St.  I^vremond  as  a  bril- 
liant star,  during  a  long  life,  in  the  polished  aristocracy  of 
France  and  England,  gave,  for  a  time,  a  considerable  lustre  tc 
his  writings ;  the  greater  part  of  which  are  such  effusions  as 
the  daily  intercourse  of  good  company  called  forth      In  vei-se 

'  T  have  not  (•omparad,  or  indeed  read,    some  of  the  rea-soning,  not  the  learning,  of 
Kile's  work ;   but  I  rather  suspect  that    fouteuelle  is  origioai. 
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or  in  prose,  he  is  the  gallant  friend,  rather  than  lover,  of 
ladies,  who,  secure  probably  of  love  in  some  other  quarter, 
were  proud  of  the  friendship  of  a  wit.  He  never,  to  do  him 
justice,  mistakes  his  character,  wliich,  as  his  age  was  not  a 
little  advanced,  might  have  incurred  ridicule.  Hortense 
Mancini,  Duchess  of  Mazarin,  is  his  heroine ;  but  we  take 
little  interest  in  comj)liments  to  a  woman  neither  respected  in 
her  life,  nor  remembered  since.  Nothing  can  be  more  trifling 
than  the  general  character  of  the  writings  of  St.  Evreniond*. 
but  sometimes  he  rises  to  literary  criticism,  or  even  civil 
history  ;  and  on  such  topics  he  is  clear,  unaffected,  cold,  with- 
out imagination  or  sensibility, — a  type  of  tlie  frigid  being 
whom  an  aristocratic  and  highly  polished  society  is  apt  to 
orbduce.  The  chief  merit  of  St.  Evremond  is  in  his  style  and 
manner.  He  has  less  wit  than  Voiture,  who  contributed  to 
form  him  ;  or  than  Voltaire,  whom  he  contributed  to  form 
but  he  shows  neither  the  effort  of  the  former,  nor  the  restless- 
ness of  the  latter.  Voltaire,  however,  when  he  is  most  quiet, 
as  in  tlie  earliest  and  best  of  his  historical  works,  seems  to 
bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  St.  Evremond ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  hitter's  writings. 
10.  A  woman  has  the  glory  of  being  full  as  conspicuous  in 
llie  graces  of  style  as  any  writer  of  this  famous  age.  Madame 
It  is  evident  that  this  was  Madame  de  Sevigne.  deSevigne. 
Her  Letters,  indeed,  were  not  published  till  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  they  were  written  in  the  mid-day  of  Louis* 
reign.  Their  ease,  and  freedom  from  affectation,  are  more 
striking  by  contrast  with  the  two  epistolary  styles  which  had 
been  most  admired  in  France  :  that  of  Balzac,  which  is  labo- 
riously tumid  ;  and  that  of  Voiture,  which  becomes  insipid  by 
dint  of  affectation.  Every  one  perceives,  that,  in  the  Letters 
of  a  mother  to  her  daughter,  the  public,  in  a  strict  sense,  is 
not  thought  of;  and  yet  the  habit  of  speaking  and  writing 
what  men  of  wit  and  taste  would  desire  to  hear  and  read 
gives  a  certain  mannerism,  I  will  not  say  air  of  effort,  even  to 
tiie  Letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigne.  The  abandonment  of  the 
Iicart  to  its  casual  impulses  is  not  so  genuine  as  in  some  that 
have  since  been  published.  It  is  at  least  clear,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  become  affected  in  copying  her  unaffected  style ;  and 
some  of  Walpole's  letters  bear  Avitness  to  this.  Her  wit,  and 
talent  of  ])ainting  by  single  touches,  are  very  eminent :  scarce- 
ly any  collection  of  letters,  which  contain  so  little  that  can 
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interest  a  distant  age,  are  read  with  such  pleasure ;  if  they 
have  any  general  fault,  it  is  a  little  monotony,  and  excess  of 
affection  towards  her  daughter,  which  is  reported  to  have 
wearied  its  object,  and,  in  contrast  with  this,  a  little  want  of 
sensibility  towards  all  beyond  her  immediate  friends,  and  a 
readiness  to  find  something  ludicrous  in  the  dangers  and  suf- 
ferings of  others.^ 

11.  The  French  Academy  had  been  so  judicious  both  in 
rhe  French  the  clioice  of  its  members,  and  in  the  general  tenor 
A^cademy.  ^f  {(g  proceedings,  that  it  stood  very  high  in  public 
esteem ;  and  a  voluntary  deference  was  commonly  sliown  to  its 
authority.  The  favor  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  he  grew  to  man- 
hood, was  accorded  as  amply  as  that  of  Richelieu.  The 
Academy  was  received  by  the  king,  when  they  approached 
him  publicly,  with  the  same  ceremonies  as  the  superior  courts 
of  justice.  This  body  had,  almost  from  its  commencement, 
undei'taken  a  national  dictionary,  which  should  carry  the  lan- 
guage to  its  utmost  pei-fection,  and  trace  a  road  to  the  highest 
eloquence  that  depended  on  purity  and  choice  of  words : 
more  than  this  could  not  be  given  by  man.  The  work  pro- 
ceeded veiy  slowly ;  and  dictionaries  were  published  in  the 
mean  time,  —  one  by  Richelet  in  1680,  another  by  Furetiere. 
The  former  seems  to  be  little  more  than  a  glossary  of  techni- 
cal or  otherwise  doubtful  words  ;  -  but  the  latter,  though  pre- 
tending to  contain  only  terms  of  art  and  science,  was  found, 
by  its  definitions  and  by  the  authorities  it  quoted,  to  interfere 
so  much  with  the  project  of  the  academicians,  who  had  armed 
themselves  with  an  exclusive  privilege,  that  they  not  only 
expelled  Furetiere  from  their  body,  on  the  allegation  that  he 
had  availed  himself  of  materials  intrusted  to  him  by  the  Aca- 
demy for  its  own  dictionary,  but  instituted  a  long  process  at 
law  to  hinder  its  publication.     This  was  in  1 685 ;    and  the 

1  The    proofs    of    this    are    numerous  raigned  for  slighting  Racine ;  and  she  has 

enough  in  her  letten       In  one  of  thera,  been  charged  with  tlie  unfortunate  ^redio 

ehe  nientious  tliat  a  Uniy  of  lier  acquaint-  tion:  "  11  pas^era  comme  le  cafe.  '     But 

ance,  having  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  it  is  denied  that  these  words  can  be  found, 

had  gone  to  be  dipped  in  tlie  sea ;   and  though  few  like  to  give  up  so  divei-ting  a 

amuses  herself  by  taking  off  the  proviu-  miscalculation  of  futurity.     In  her  time, 

rial  accent  with  which  she  will   express  Comeille"s  party  Wiis  so  well  supported, 

herself  on  the  first  plunge.     She  makes  a  and  he  deserved  so  much  gratitude  and 

jest  of  La  Voisin"s  execution ;  and  tliough  reverence,  that  we  cannot  much  wonder 

that  person  was  a.s  Uttle  entitled  to  sym-  at  her  being  carried  a  little  too  far  again-st 

pathy  as  any  one,  yet,  when  a  woman  is  his  rival.     Who  has  eve>   seen  a  woman 

burned  alive,  it  Is  not  usual  for  another  just   towards   the   rivals  of   her  friends, 

voman  to  turn  it  into  drollery.  though  many  are  just  towards  their  owni 

Madame  de  Sevigne's  taste  has  been  ar-        ^  Goujet ;  Baillet,  u.  762. 
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dictionary  of  Fnretlere  only  appeared  after  liis  death  at 
Amsterdam  in  1690.*  AVliatever  may  have  been  the  delin- 
quency, moral  or  legal,  of  this  comjjiler,  his  dictionary  is 
praised  by  Goiijet  as  a  rich  treasure,  in  which  almost  every 
thing  is  found  that  we  can  desire  for  a  sound  knowledge  of 
the  language.  It  has  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  con- 
tinued long  in  esteem.  But  the  dictionary  of  the  Academy, 
which  was  pul)lished  in  1(31)4,  claimed  an  authority  to  which 
that  of  a  private  man  couhl  not  pretend.  Yet  the  first  edition 
seems  to  have  rather  disappointed  the  public  expectation. 
Many  objected  to  the  want  of  quotations,  and  to  the  observ- 
ance of  an  orthography  that  had  become  obsolete.  The 
Academy  undertook  a  revision  of  its  work  in  1700;  and, 
finally,  profiting  by  the  jmblic  opinion  on  which  it  endeavored 
to  act,  rendered  this  dictionary  the  most  received  standard  ol 
the  French  language.'^ 

12.  The  Grammaire  Generale  et  Raisonnee  of  Lancelot, 
in  which  Arnauld  took  a  considerable  share,  is  rather  French 
a  treatise  on  tlie  philoso{)hy  of  all  language  than  one  graainiars. 
peculiar  to  the  French.  "  The  best  critics,"  says  Baillet, 
"acknowledge  that  there  is  nothing  written  by  either  the 
ancient  or  the  modern  grammarians  with  so  nmch  justness 
and  solidity.'"^  Vigneul-Marville  bestows  upon  it  an  almost 
equal  eulogy.^  Lancelot  was  coi)ied,  in  a  great  degree,  by 
Lami,  in  his  Rhetoric,  or  Art  of  Speaking,  with  little  of  value 
that  is  original.^  Vaugelas  retained  his  place  as  the  founder 
of  sound  grammatical  criticism,  though  his  judgments  have 
not  been  uniformly  confirmed  by  the  next  generation.  His 
remarks  were  edited  with  notes  by  Thomas  Corneille,  who 
had  the  re])utation  of  an  excellent  grammarian.*'  The  obser- 
vations of  Menage  on  the  Fren.h  language,  in  1G75  and  1076, 
are  said  to  have  the  fault  of  i-eposing  too  much  on  obsolete 
authorities,  even  those  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  had 
long  been  proscribed  by  a  politer  age.'  Notwithstanding  the 
zeal  of  the  Academy,  no  critical  laws  could  arrest  the  revolu- 
tions of  speech.  Changes  came  in  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
were  sanctioned  by  the  imperious  rule  of  custom.     In  a  book 

1  Polisson,  Hist,  de  rAcideinie  (conti-  *  Jlelanges  de  Littcra'ure,  1.  124. 
ouation  par  Olivet),  p.  47  ;  Goiyet,  Uiblio-  ^  Goujet,  i.  56  ;  Gilie'-.,  p.  351 
theque  Fratujaise,  i.  232,   et  pose ;   Biogr.  ^  Goujet,  146;  Biogr.  Univ. 
Univ.,  art.  "  Furetiere."  7  Id.,  153. 

2  Peli.s.'5on,  p.  69;  Goujet,  p.  261. 

'  .)ug<'inonsde.s  SiHva.-n,  n.  606.     Goiget 
copifcci  Bajllet's  words. 
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on  grammar,  published  as  early  as  1688,  Bakac  and  Voitiire, 
even  Patru  and  the  Port-Royal  writers,  are  called  semi- 
modems  ;  ^  so  many  new  phrases  had  since  made  their  way 
into  composition,  so  many  of  theirs  had  acquired  a  certain  air 
of  antiquity. 

13.  The  genius  of  the  French  language,  as  it  was  estimated 
in  this  age  by  those  who  aspired  to  the  character  of 
Entre^ieM  good  critics,  may  be  learned  from  one  of  the  dia- 
d'Aristeet  Jofrues  iu  a  Avork  of  Bouliours, —  Les  Entretiens 
d'Ariste  et  d'Eugene.  Bouhours  was  a  Jesuit,  who 
affected  a  polite  and  lively  tone,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
his  time,  so  as  to  warrant  some  degree  of  ridicule  ;  but  a  man 
of  taste  and  judgment,  whom,  though  La  Harpe  speaks  of 
him  with  disdain,  his  contemporaries  quoted  with  respect. 
The  first,  and  the  most  interesting  at  present,  of  these  conver- 
sations, which  are  feigned  to  take  place  between  two  gentle- 
men of  literary  taste,  turns  on  the  French  language.^  This 
be  presumes  to  be  the  best  of  all  modern  ;  deriding  the 
Spanish  for  its  pomp,  the  Italian  for  its  finical  effeminacy.* 
Tbe  French  has  the  secret  of  uniting  brevity  with  cleai'ness, 
and  purity  with  politeness.  The  Greek  and  Latin  are 
obscure  where  they  are  concise.  The  Spanish  is  always  dif- 
fuse. The  S])anish  is  a  turbid  torrent,  often  overspreading 
the  country  with  great  noise ;  the  Italian,  a  gentle  rivulet, 
occasionally  given  to  inundate  its  meadows ;  the  French,  a 
noble  river,  enriching  the  adjacent  lands,  but  with  an  equal 
majestic  courj^e  of  waters  that  never  quits  its  level.*  Spanish, 
again,  he  compares  to  an  insolent  beauty,  that  holds  her  head 
high,  and  takes  pleasure  in  splendid  dress  ;  Italian,  to  a  painted 
coquette,  always  attired  to  please ;  French,  to  a  modest  and 
agreeable  lady,  who,  if  you  may  call  her  a  prude,  has  nothing 
micivil  or  repulsive  in  her  prudery.  Latin  is  the  common 
mother;  but,  while  Italian  has  the  sort  of  likeness  to  Latin 
which  an  ape  bears  to  a  man,  in  French  we  have  the  dignity 

'    Bibliotheque  Universelle,  xv.  351. —  It  seems,  on  reflection,  that  some  of  the 

I'erniult  makes  a  similar  remark  on  Patru.  expressions    he  animadverts  upon    must 

-  ISoiiliours  points  out  seTeral  innova-  have  been  affected  while  they  were  new, 

timi.s   which   had   lately   come   into    use.  being  in  opposition  to  the  correct  meaning 

He    dislikes    avoir    des    mcnagetnens    or  of  words ;    and  it   is   always  curious,   in 

uroir  i/e  la  rmisiilcrntiim,  and  thinks  these  other  languages  as  well  as  our  own,  to  ob- 

plira.-es  would  not  last;  in  which  he  was  serve  the  comparatively  recent  nobility  of 

mistaken.     Tour  c/e  visage  anA^our  <J' esprit  many  things  quite  established  by  present 

were  new  :  the  words  fonds.  inesures,  ami-  usage.  — Entretiens  d'Arist«!  et  d'Kugeoe, 

tiV X,  romptt,  and  many  more,  were  used  in  p.  95. 

new  senses.     Thus  also  assez  and  tro]' ;  as  ^  V.  52  '»dit.  1671). 

the  phrase,  ;'e  ne  suif  vas  trop  de  voire  avis  *  P.  7'' 
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politeness,  purity,  and  good  sense  of  the  Augustan  age.  The 
Fi'ench  have  rejected  ahnost  all  the  diminutives  once  in  use, 
and  do  not,  like  the  Italians,  admit  the  right  of  framing  others. 
This  language  does  not  tolerate  rhyming  sounds  in  prose,  nor 
even  any  kind  of  assonance,  as  amertume  and  fortune,  near 
together.  It  rejects  very  bold  metaphors,  as  the  zenith  of 
virtue,  the  apogee  of  glory ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  its 
poetry  is  almost  as  hostile  to  metaphor  as  its  prose.^  "  We 
have  very  few  words  merely  poetical ;  and  the  language  of  our 
poets  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  world.  Whatever 
be  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that  a  figurative  style  is  neither 
good  among  us  in  vei-se  nor  in  prose."  Tliis  is  evidently 
much  exaggerated,  and  in  contradiction  to  the  known  exam- 
ples, at  least,  of  dramatic  poetry.  All  affectation  and  labor, 
he  proceeds  to  say,  are  equally  repugnant  to  a  good  French 
style.  "  If  we  would  speak  tiie  language  well,  we  should  not 
try  to  speak  it  too  well.  It  detests  excess  of  ornament ;  it 
would  almost  desire  that  woi'ds  should  be,  as  it  were,  naked  • 
their  dress  must  be  no  more  than  necessity  and  decency 
require.  Its  simplicity  is  averse  to  compound  words :  those 
adjectives  which  are  formed  by  such  a  juncture  of  two  have 
long  been  exiled  both  ft-om  prose  and  vei'se."  "  Our  own 
pronunciation,"  he  affirms,  "  is  the  most  natural  and  pleasing 
of  any.  The  Cliinese  and  other  Asiatics  sing ;  tlie  Germans 
rattle  (rallent)  ;  the  Spaniards  spout ;  the  Italians  sigh ;  the 
English  whistle ;  the  French  alone  can  properly  be  said  to 
speak  ;  which  arises,  in  fact,  fi'om  our  not  accenting  any  sylla- 
ble before  the  penultimate.  The  French  language  is  best 
adapted  to  express  the  tenderest  sentiments  of  the  heart ;  for 
which  reason  our  songs  are  so  impassioned  and  pathetic,  while 
those  of  Italy  and  Spain  are  full  of  nonsense.  Other  lan- 
guages may  address  the  imagination  ;  but  ours  alone  speaks  to 
the  heart,  which  never  understands  what  is  said  in  them."^ 
This  is  literally  amusing;  and,  with  equal  patriotism,  Bou- 
hours,  in  another  place,  has  proposed  the  question,  whether  a 
Gtirman  can,  by  the  nature  of  things,  possess  any  wit. 

14.  Bouliours,  not  deficient,  as  we  may  perceive,  in  sclf- 
confiilence,  and  proneness  to  censure,  presumed  to  attacked 
tm-n  into  ridicule  the  writers  of  Port  Royal,  at  that  by  iJarWer 
time  of  such  distinguished  reputation  as  threatened  '^'*^"™'*'- 
to  eclipse  the  credit  which  the  Jesuits  had  always  preserved 
>  p.  60.  «  p.  68. 
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in  polite  letters.  He  alludes  to  their  long  periods,  and  the 
exaggerated  plirases  of  invective  which  they  poured  tbrth  in 
controversy.^  But  the  Jansenist  party  was  well  able  to 
defend  itself.  Barbier  d'Aucour  retaliated  on  the  vain  Jesuit 
by  his  Sentimens  de  Cleanthe  sur  les  Entretiens  d'Ariste  et 
d'Eugene.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  P^rench 
critics,  that  he  has  well  exposed  the  weak  parts  of  his  adver- 
sary, his  affected  air  of  the  world,  the  occasional  frivolity  and 
feebleness  of  his  obsei'vations ;  yet  there  seems  something 
morose  in  the  censures  of  the  supposed  Cleanthe,  which  ren- 
ders this  book  less  agreeable  than  that  on  which  it  animad- 
verts. 

15.  Another  work  of  criticism  by  Bouhours,  La  Maniere 
,    ,,    .,      de  Bien  Penser,  which  is  also  in  dialogue,  contains 

La  Maniere  '  ,    i    i .  r.    i  •        •      • 

de  Bien  mucli  tJiat  sliows  acuteness  and  delicacy  ot  discrirai- 
Peuser.  nation  ;  though  his  taste  was  deHcient  in  warmth  and 
sensibility,  which  renders  him  somewhat  too  strict  and  fastidi- 
ous in  his  judgments.  He  is  an  unsparing  enemy  of  obscurity, 
exaggeration,  and  nonsense ;  and  laughs  at  the  hyperbolical 
language  of  Balzac,  while  lie  has  rather  overpraised  Voiture.^ 
The  affected,  inflated  thoughts,  of  which  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  writers  afford  him  many  exam[)les,  Bouhours  justly 
condemns,  and,  by  the  correctness  of  his  judgment,  may  de- 

*  p.  150.  Vigneiil-Marville  observes  of  clearness.  An  obscurity  arising  from 
that  the  l*ort-Ro_»al  wiiters  tbrmeJ  their  allusion  to  things  now  unknown,  such  aa 
style  originally  on  that  of  Balzac  (vol.  i.  we  find  in  the  ancients,  is  rather  a  misfor- 
p.  107);  and  that  M.  d'Andilly,  brother  tune  than  a  fault;  but  this  is  no  excuso 
of  Antony  Arnauld,  affected  at  one  time  for  one  which  may  be  avoided,  and  arises 
a  grand  and  copious  manner  like  the  from  the  writer's  iudistinctness  of  con- 
Spaniards,  as  being  more  serious  and  im-  ception  or  language.  ''  Cela  u'est  pas  in- 
posing,  especially  in  devotional  writings  ;  telligible,  dit  i'hilintbe  "  (after  hearing  a 
but  afterward.-^,  finding  the  French  were  foolish  rhapsody  extracted  from  a  funeral 
impatient  of  this  style,  that  party  aban-  sermon  on  Louis  XIII.).  "  Non,  repon- 
doiied  it  for  one  more  concise,  which  it  is  dit  Kudoxe,  ce  n'est  pas  tout-i-fait  de 
by  no  means  less  difficult  to  write  well,  —  galimatias,  ce  n'est  que  du  phebus.  Vous 
p.  139.  IJaiUet  seems  to  refer  their  love  mettez  done,  dit  Philinthe,  de  la  difference 
of  loug  periods  to  the  famous  ailvocate  Le  entre  le  galimatia.*!  et  le  phebus?  Oui, 
Maistre,  who  had  employed  them  in  his  repartit  Kudoxe,  le  galimatias  renferme 
pleadings,  uot  only  as  giving  more  dignity,  line  obscurite  profonde,  et  n'a  de  soi-nieme 
but  also  because  the  public  tiiste  at  that  nul  sens  raisonnable.  Le  phebus  n'est 
tiaie  favored  them.  — Jugemens  de.s  S(;a-  pas  si  obscur,  et  a  un  brillant  qui  sigiiifie, 
vans,  n.  9o3.  on   seuible   significr.   qnelque    chose;    le 

2  Voiture,  he  says,  always  take?  a  tone  soleil   y   entre  d'ordinaire,  et  c'est  peiil- 

of   raillery   when   he  exaggerates.      "  Le  ctre  ce  qui  a  donne  lieu  en  notre  laugui 

faux  devieut  vrai  i  la  faveur  de  I'ironie,"  au   nom   de   phebus.      Ce  n'est  pas  qu  i 

—  p.  2y.     But  we  can  hardly  think  that  quelquefois  le  phebus  ne  devienne  obscui , 

Balzac  was  not  gravely  ironical   in  some  jusqu'i  n'etre  pas  entendu  ;  mais  alors  h 

of  the  strangs  hy  berboles  which  Bouhours  galimatias  s'en  joint ;  ce  ne  sont  que  brij 

quotes  from  him.  laiLs  et  que  tenebres  de    toua    cotes. 

In  the  fourth  dialogue,  Bouhours  has  p.  342. 
many  just  observations  on   the  necessity 
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serve,  on  tlie  whole,  a  respectable  place  in  the  second  order 
of  critics. 

1«>.  The  Reflexions  sur  I'Eloquence  et  sur  la  Poesie   of 
Rapin,  another  Jesuit,  whose  Latin  poem  on  Gardens 
has  already  been  praised,  are  judicious,  though  per-  fle(!tions  oa 
haps  ratlier  too  diffuse  :  his  criticism  is  what  would  E'oquence 

'  .  .,.,,.  and  Poetry. 

appear  severe  in  our  times  ;  but  it  was  that  or  a  man 
firmed  by  the  ancients,  and  who  lived  also  in  the  best  and 
most  critical  age  of  France.  The  reflections  on  poetry  are 
avowedly  founded  on  Aristotle,  but  with  much  that  is  new, 
and  with  examples  from  modern  poets  to  confirm  and  illus- 
trate it.  The  practice  at  this  time  in  France  was  to  depre- 
ciate the  Italians ;  and  Tasso  is  often  the  subject  of  Rapin's 
censure,  for  want,  among  other  things,  of  that  grave  and 
majestic  cliaracter  which  einc  poetry  demands.  Yet  Rapin 
is  not  so  rigorous  but  that  he  can  blame  the  coldness  of 
modern  prece])ts  in  regard  to  French  poetry.  After  condemn- 
ing the  pompous  tone  of  Breboeuf  in  his  translation  of  the 
Phar.*alia,  he  remarks  that  "  we  have  gone  since  to  an  opposite 
extreme  by  too  scrupulous  a  care  for  the  piirity  of  the  lan- 
guage :  for  we  have  begun  to  take  from  poetry  its  force  and 
dignity  l)y  too  much  reserve  and  a  false  modesty,  which  we 
have  established  as  characteristics  of  our  language,  so  as  to 
deprive  it  of  that  judicious  boldness  which  true  poetry  re- 
quires ;  we  have  cut  off  the  metaphors  and  all  those  figures 
of  speech  which  give  force  and  spirit  to  words,  and  reduced 
all  the  artifices  of  words  to  a  pure,  regular  style,  wliich 
exposes  itself  to  no  risk  by  bold  expression.  The  taste  of  the 
age,  the  influence  of  women  who  are  naturally  timid,  that  of 
the  court  which  had  hardly  any  thing  in  common  with  the 
ancients,  on  account  of  its  usual  antipathy  for  learning, 
accredited  this  manner  of  writing."  ^  In  this,  Rapin  seems  to 
glance  at  the  polite  but  cold  criticism  of  his  brother  Jesuit, 
Bouhours. 

17.  Rapin,  in   another  work  of  criticism,  the  Parallels  cf 
Great  JNIen  of  Anticpiity,  has  weighed,  in  the  scales  j^j^  p^^^, 
of    his    own     jud<)fnient,    Demosthenes    and    Cicero,  Ms  of 
Homer  atid  Virgil,  Thucydides  and  Livy,  Plato  and  «'-<-'=^' m«°- 
Aristotle.      Thus  eloquence,  poetry,  history,  and  philosophy 
pass  under  review.     The  taste  of  Rapin  is  for  the  Latins 
Cicero  he  prefers  to  Demosthenes ;    Livy,  on  the  whole,  to 

>  p.  147 
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Thucydides,  though  this  he  leaves  more  to  the  reader ;  but  is 
confident  that  none  except  mere  grammarians  have  ranked 
Homer  above  Virgil.^  The  loquacity  of  the  older  poet,  the 
frequency  of  his  moral  reflections  (which  Rapin  thinks  mis- 
placed in  an  epic  poem),  his  similes,  the  sameness  of  his  transi- 
tions, are  treated  very  freely  ;  yet  he  gives  him  the  preference 
over  Virgil  for  grandeur  and  nobleness  of  narration,  for  his 
epithets,  and  the  splendor  of  his  language.  Bnt  he  is  of 
opinion  that  ^neas  is  a  much  finer  character  than  Achilles. 
These  two  epic  poets  he  holds,  however,  to  be  the  greatest  in 
the  world :  as  for  all  the  rest,  ancient  and  modern,  he  enume- 
rates them  one  after  another,  and  can  find  little  but  faults  in 
them  all.^  Nor  does  he  esteem  dramatic  and  lyric  poets,  at 
least  modern,  much  better. 

18.  The  treatise  on  Epic  Poetry  by  Bossu  was  once  of 
Bossu  on  some  reputation.  An  English  poet  has  thought  fit 
Epic  f  oetry.  ^^  gr^y^  ^jj^^^  y^Q  should  havc  Stared,  like  Indians, 
at  Homer,  if  Bossu  had  not  taught  us  to  understand  him.^ 
The  book  is,  however,  long  since  forgotten ;  and  we  fancy 
that  we  understand  Homer  not  the  worse.  It  is  in  six  books, 
which  treat  of  the  fable,  the  action,  the  narration,  the  man- 
ners, the  machinery,  the  sentiments  and  expressions,  of  an  epic 
poem.  Homer  is  the  favorite  poet  of  Bossu,  and  Virgil  next 
to  him :  this  preference  of  the  superior  model  does  him  some 
honor  in  a  generation  which  was  becoming  insensible  to  its 
excellence.  Bossu  is  judicious  and  correct  in  taste,  but  with- 
out much  depth ;  and  he  seems  to  want  the  acuteness  of 
Bouhours. 

19.  Fontenelle  is  a  critic  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  that  he 
FonteneUe's  ^^^  more  injury  to  fine  taste  and  sensibility  in  worlcs 
critical  of  imagination  and  sentiment  than  any  man  without 
writings,  i^jg  good  scusc  and  natural  acuteness  could  have 
done.  He  is  systematically  cold  :  if  he  seems  to  tolerate 
any  flight  of  the  poet,  it  is  rather  by  caprice  than  by  a  genu- 
ine discernment  of  beauty ;  but  he  clings,  with  the  unyielding 
claw  of  a  cold-blooded  animal,  to  the  faults  of  great  writers, 
wliich  he  exposes  witli  reason  and  sarcjisra.  His  Reflections 
on  Poetry  relate  mostly  to  dramatic  composition,  and  to  that 
of  the  French  stage.     Theoci'itus  is  his  victim  in  the  Disser- 

»  p.  158.  *  P.  175. 

*  "  Had  Bos.su  never  writ,  the  world  had  still, 

Like  Indians,  viewed  this  mighty  piece  of  wit." 

Mulgkavb's  Essay  on  Poetry 
4 
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tat  ion  on  Pastoral  Poetry:  but  Fontenelle  gave  the  Sicilian 
his  revenge ;  he  wrote  pastorals  himself;  and  we  have  alto- 
gether forgotten,  or,  when  we  again  look  at,  can  very  j)artially 
approve,  the  idyls  of  the  Boulevards,  while  those  Doric 
dactyls  of  Theocritus  linger  still,  like  what  Schiller  has  called 
soft  music  of  yesterday,  from  our  schoolboy  reminiscences,  on 
our  aged  ears. 

20.  The  reign  of  mere  scholars  was  now  at  an  end ;  no 
worse  name  than  that  of  "pedant"  could  be  imposed 
on  those  who  sought  for  glory ;  the  admiration  of  of  VreJcu 
all  that  was  national  in  arts,  in  arms,  in  manners,  as  ^'"S"''^*' '° 
well  as  in  speech,  carried  away  like  a  torrent  those 
presci'iptive  titles  to  reverence  which  only  lingered  in  colleges. 
The  superiority  of  the  Latin  language  to  French  had  long 
been  contested ;  even  Henry  Stephens  has  a  dissertation  in 
favor  of  the  latter ;  and  in  this  period,  though  a  fcw  resolute 
scholars  did  not  retire  from  the  field,  it  was  generally  held, 
either  that  French  was  every  way  the  better  means  of  ex- 
pressing our  thoughts,  or  at  least  so  much  more  convenient  as 
to  put  nearly  an  end  to  the  use  of  tlie  other.  Latin  had  been 
the  privileged  language  of  stone ;  but  Louis  XIV.,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  essay  by  Charpentier,  in  167G,  replaced  the 
inscriptions  on  his  triumphal  arclies  by  others  in  French.* 
This,  of  course,  does  not  much  affect  the  general  question 
between  the  two  languages. 

2L  But  it  was  not  in  language  alone  that  the  ancients  were 
to  endure  the  aggression  of  a  disobedient  postei'ity. 
It  had  long  been  a  problem  in  Europe,  whether  they  superiority 
had  not  been  surpassed ;  one,  perhaps,  which  began  j^^^""'.'''!''^ 
before   the  younger  generations   could   make   good 
their  claim.     But  time,  the  nominal  ally  of  the  old  possessors, 
gave  his  more  powerful  aid  to  their  opponents  :  every  age  saw 
the  proportions  change,  and  new  men  rise  up  to  strengthen 
the  ranks  of  the  assailants.    In  mathematical  science,  in  natu- 
ral knowledge,  the  ancients  had  none  but  a  few  mere  pedants, 
or  half-read  lovers  of  paradox,  to  maintain  their  superiority 
but  in  the  beauties  of  language,  in  eloquence  and  poetry,  the 
suffrage  of  criticism  had  long  been  theirs.     It  seemed  time  to 
dispute  even  this.     Ch.arles  Perrault,  a  man  of  some   charies 
learning,  some  variety  of  acquirement,  and  a  good   Pwrauit. 
deal  of    ingenuity   and   quickness,   published,   in    1687,   hia 

*■  Goiuet,  i.  13. 
VOL.   IV.  19 
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famous  Parallel  of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns  in  all  that 
regards  Arts  and  Sciences.  This  is  a  series  of  dialogues, 
the  parties  being,  first,  a  president,  deeply  learned,  and  jireju- 
diced  in  all  respects  lor  antiquity ;  secondly,  an  abbe,  not 
ignorant,  but  having  reflected  more  than  read,  cool  and  impar- 
tial, always  made  to  appear  in  the  right,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  author's  representative ;  thirdly,  a  man  of  the  world,  seiz- 
ing the  gay  side  of  every  subject,  and  apparently  brought  in 
to  prevent  the  book  from  becoming  dull.  They  begin  with 
architecture  and  painting,  and  soon  make  it  clear  that  Athens 
was  a  mere  heap  of  pig-sties  in  comparison  with  Versailles : 
the  ancient  painters  fare  equally  ill.  They  next  advance  to 
eloquence  and  |)oetry ;  and  here,  where  the  strife  of  war  13 
sharpest,  the  defeat  of  antiquity  is  chanted  with  triumph. 
Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  are  successively  brought  ibrwai'd  for 
severe  and  often  unjust  censure :  but,  of  course,  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  that  Perrault  is  always  in  the  wrong ;  he  had  to  fight 
against  a  pedantic  admiration  which  surrenders  all  judgment  { 
and,  having  found  the  bow  bent  too  much  in  one  way,  he 
forced  it  himself  too  violently  into  another  direction.  It  is 
the  fault  of  such  books  to  be  one-sided :  they  are  uot  unfre- 
quently  right  in  censuring  blemishes,  but  very  uncandid  in 
suppressing  beauties.  Homer  has  been  Avorst  used  by  Per- 
rault, who  had  not  the  least  power  of  feeling  his  excellence ; 
but  the  advocate  of  the  newer  age  in  his  dialogue  admits  that 
the  ^neid  is  superior  to  any  modern  epic.  In  his  comparison 
of  eloquence,  Pen-ault  has  given  some  specimens  of  both  sides 
in  contrast ;  comparing,  by  means,  however,  of  his  own  ver- 
sions, the  funeral  orations  of  Pericles  and  Plato  with  those  of 
Bourdaloue,  Bossuet,  and  Flechier,  the  description  by  Pliny 
of  his  country-seat  with  one  by  Balzac,  an  epistle  of  Cicero 
with  another  of  Balzac.  These  comparisons  were  fitted  to 
produce  a  great  effect  among  those  who  could  neither  read  the 
original  text,  nor  place  themselves  in  the  midst  of  ancient 
feelings  and  habits.  It  is  easy  to  jjerceive  that  a  vast  majori- 
ty of  the  French  in  that  age  would  agree  with  Perrault :  the 
book  was  written  for  the  times. 

22.    Fontenelle,  in  a  very  short  digression  on  the  ancients 
and  moderns,  subjoined  to  his  Discourse  on  Pastoral 

Fontenelle.    _-.  ,.  ,i  i     i  n  x-*  ^         ,,  rr-ii  i     i 

Poetry,  followed  the  steps  of  Perrault.  "  llie  whole 
question  as  to  pre-eminence  between  the  ancients  and  mo- 
derns," he  begins,  "  reduces  itself  into  another,  whether  the 
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trees  that  used  to  grow  in  our  woods  were  larger  than  those 
which  grow  now.  If  they  were,  Homer,  Phito,  Demosthenes, 
cannot  be  equalled  in  these  ages  ;  but,  if  our  trees  are  as 
large  as  trees  were  of  old,  then  there  is  uo  reason  why  we 
may  not  equal  Homer,  Plato,  and  Demosthenes."  The  so|)hiS' 
try  of  this  is  glaring  enough  ;  but  it  was  logic  for  l*ai-is.  In 
the  rest  of  this  short  essay,  there  are  the  usual  characteristi(^«< 
of  Fontenelle,  —  cool  good  sense,  and  an  inca[)acity,  by  natural 
privation,  of  feeling  the  highest  excellence  in  works  of  taste, 

23,  Boileau,  in  observations  annexed  to  his  translation  of 
Longinus,  as  well  as  in  a  few  sallies  of  his  poetry,  p„;,p^y,g 
defended  the  great  poets,  especially  Homer  and  Pin-  defence  of 
dar,  with  dignity  and  moderation  ;  freely  atiandoning  ^^"'I'u'y 
the  cause  of  antiquity  where  he  felt  it  to  be  untenable.  Per- 
rault  replied  with  courage,  —  a  quality  meriting  some  praise 
where  the  adversary  was  so  powerful  in  sarcasm,  and  so  little 
accustomed  to  spare  it ;  but  the  controversy  ceased  in  tolera- 
ble friendship, 

24.  The  knowledge  of  ncAv  accessions  to  literature  which 
its  lovers  demanded  had  hitherto  been  communicated 

only  through  the  annual  catalogues  published  at  vi^vs: 
Frankfort  or  other  places.  But  these  lists  of  title-  l'*.'^^^"^  '^^ 
pages  were  unsatisfactory  to  the  distant  scholar,  who 
sought  to  become  acquainted  with  the  real  progress  of  learn- 
mg,  and  to  know  what  he  might  find  it  worth  while  to  pur- 
chase. Denis  de  Sallo,  a  member  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
and  not  AvhoUy  undistinguished  in  literature,  though  his  other 
works  are  not  much  remembered,  by  carrying  into  effect  a 
happy  project  of  his  own,  gave  birth,  as  it  were,  to  a  mighty 
spirit,  which  has  grown  up  in  strength  and  enterprise,  till  it 
has  become  the  ruling  power  of  the  literary  world.  IMonday, 
ine  oth  of  January,  1G65,  is  the  date  of  the  first  number  of  the 
firet  review,  —  the  Journal  des  S(;avans,  —  publislied  by  Sallo 
under  the  name  of  the  Sieur  de  Hedouville,  which  some  have 
said  to  be  that  of  his  servant.^  It  was  printed  weekly,  in  a 
duodecimo  or  sexto-decimo  form ;  each  number  contaiaiug  from 

>  Camusat,  in  his  Histoire  Critique  des  was  the  name  of  an  estate  belonRing  to 

Joumaux,  in  two  volumes,  1734,  which,  Sallo ;  and  he  is  called  in  some  pulilic  de- 

notwithstiimling  its  general  title,  is  chiefly  scription,  without  reference  to  tlie  journal, 

confined  to  the  liistorv  of  the  Journal  des  Doniinus  de  Sallo  de  Hedouville  in  Parisj- 

Siavans,  and  wholly  to  such  as  appeared  ensi  curia  senator. —Camusat,  i.  13.     Not- 

In  France,  has  not  been  able  to  clear  up  withstanding  this,  there  is  evidence  thiit 

this  interesting  point:   for  there  are  not  le<ads  us  to  the  valet;   so  thut  '•  amplias 

wautiuj;  those  who  assert  that  Hedouville  (lelib«nutjum  ceuseo  ;  Kes  iuaj;ua  est  " 
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twelve  to  sixteen  pages.  The  first  book  ever  reviewed  (let  us 
observe  the  difference  of  subject  between  tliat  and  tlie  last, 
whatever  the  last  may  be)  was  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Vic- 
tor Vitensis  and  Vigilius  Tapsensis,  African  bishops  of  the  fifth 
•  century,  by  Father  Chiflet,  a  Jesuit,^  The  second  is  Spelman'a 
Glossary.  According  to  the  prospectus  prefixed  to  the  Journal 
des  Sgavans,  it  was  not  designed  for  a  mere  review,  but  a  lite- 
rary miscellany  ;  composed,  in  the  first  place,  of  an  exact  cata- 
logue of  the  chief  books  which  should  be  printed  in  Europe  ■ 
not  content  with  the  mere  titles,  as  the  majority  of  bibliogra- 
phers had  hitherto  been,  but  giving  an  account  of  their  con- 
tents, and  their  value  to  the  public :  it  was  also  to  contain  a 
necrology  of  distinguished  authors,  an  account  of  experiments 
in  physics  and  chemistry,  and  of  new  discoveries  in  arts  and 
sciences,  with  the  principal  decisions  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
tribunals,  the  decrees  of  the  Sorbonne  and  other  French  or 
foreign  universities ;  in  short,  whatever  might  be  interesting 
to  men  of  letters.  We  find,  therefore,  some  piece  of  news, 
more  or  less  of  a  literary  or  scientific  nature,  subjoined  to 
each  number.  Thus,  in  the  first  number,  we  have  a  double- 
headed  child  born  near  Salisbuiy ;  in  the  second,  a  question 
of  legitimacy  decided  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris ;  in  the 
third,  an  experiment  on  a  new  ship  or  boat  constructed  by 
Sir  William  Petty ;  in  the  fourth,  an  account  of  a  discussion 
in  the  college  of  Jesuits  on  the  nature  of  comets.  The  sci- 
entific articles,  which  bear  a  large  pi-ojwrtion  to  the  rest,  are 
illustrated  by  engravings.  It  was  complained  that  the  Journal 
des  S^avans  did  not  pay  much  regard  to  polite  or  amusing 
literature ;  and  this  led  to  the  publication  of  the  Mercure 
Galant,  by  Vise,  which  gave  reviews  of  poetry  and  of  the 
drama. 

25.  Though  the  notices  in  the  Journal  des  S^avans  are 
very  short,  and,  when  they  give  any  character,  for  the  most 
part  of  a  laudatory  tone,  Sallo  did  not  fail  to  raise  up  enemies 
by  the  mere  assumption  of  power  which  a  reviewer  is  prone 
to  affect.  Menage,  on  a  work  of  whose  he  had  made  some  cri 
ticism,  and  by  no  means,  as  it  appears,  without  justice,  replied 
in  wrath  ;  Patin  and  otiiers  rose  up  as  injured  authors  against 
the  self-erected  censor :  but  he  made  more  formidable  enemies 

'  "Victoria  Vitensis  et  Vigilii  Tapsensis,  be,  occupies  but  two  pages  in  small  due^ 

ProvincijB  Bisacena'  Episcoporum  Opera,  decimo.      That  on    Spelman-s    Glossary 

«dent«  H.  P.  Chifletio,  So<'.  .lesu.  Presb.,  which  follows,  is  but  in  half  a  page 
ID  4to  Diviona ''    The  critique,  if  such  it 
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by  some  rather  blunt  declarations  of  a  Gallican  feeling,  aa 
became  a  counsellor  of  tiie  Parliameut  of  Paris,  against  the 
court  of  Rome ;  and  the  privilege  of  publication  was  soon 
withdrawn  from  Sallo.'  It  is  said  that  he  had  the  spirit  to 
refuse  the  offer  of  continuing  the  journal  under  a  previous 
censorship  ;  and  it  passed  into  other  hands,  —  those  of  Gallois, 
who  continued  it  with  great  success.-  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  first  review,  within  a  few  months  of  its  origin,  was  silenced 
for  assuming  too  imperious  an  authority  over  literature,  and 
for  speaking  evil  of  dignities.  "  In  cunis  jam  Jove  dignus 
erat."  The  Journal  des  S(;avans,  incomparably  the  most 
ancient  of  h'ving  reviews,  is  still  conspicuous  for  its  learning, 
its  candor,  and  its  freedom  from  those  stains  of  personal  and 
party  malice  which  deform  more  popular  works. 

26.  The  path  thus  opened  to  all  that  could  tempt  a  man 
who  made  writing  his  profession  —  profit,  celebrity,  a  . 
perpetual  appearance  in  the  public  eye,  the  facility  established 
of  pouring  forth  every  scattered  thought  of  his  own,  ^^  ^»-y^^, 
the  power  of  revenge  upon  every  enemy  —  could  not  fail  to 
tempt  more  conspicuous  men  than  Sallo  or  his  successor  Gal- 
lois. Two  of  very  high  reputation,  at  least  of  reputation  that 
hence  became  very  high,  entered  it,  —  Bayle  and  Le  Clerc. 
The  former,  in  1684,  commenced  a  new  review,  —  Nouvelles 
de  la  Republique  des  Lettres.  He  saw,  and  Avas  well  able  to 
improve,  the  opportunities  wliich  periodical  criticism  furnished 
to  a  mind  eminently  qualified  for  it ;  extensively,  and,  in  some 
points,  deeply  learned ;  full  of  wit,  acuteness,  and  a  happy 
talent  of  writing  in  a  lively  tone  without  the  insipidity  of  af- 
fected politeness.  The  scholar  and  philosopher  of  Rotterdam 
liad  a  rival  in  some  respects,  and  ultimately  an  advei'sary,  iu 
a  neighboring  city.  Le  Clerc,  settled  at  Amsterdam  ^nd  Le 
as  professor  of  belles-lettres  and  of  Hebrew  in  the  t!ierc 
Arminian  seminary,  undertook  in  1686,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
nine,  the  first  of  those  three  celebrated  series  of  reviews  to 
which  he  owes  so  much  of  his  fame.  This  was  the  Biblio- 
theque  Universelle,  in  all  the  early  volumes  of  which  La 
Croze,  a  much  inferior  person,  was  his  coadjutor,  published 
monthly  in  a  very  small  form.      Le  Clerc  had  afterwards  a 

'  Canuisat,  p.  28.    Sallo  had  also  at-  lois."    Gallois  is  said    to    have    Ih*b    q 

taK-ked  the  Jesuits.  coadjutor  of  Sallo   from   the   beginning, 

2  Eloge  de   Gallois,  par  Fontenclle,   in  and  some  others  are  named  by  Camusat 

the  latfer's  works,  vol.  v.  p.  ItJS.     Bioprra.-  as   its   contributors,   among  whom   wer« 

phie  UniverstfUe,  arts.  "  Sfillo  "  aad  "  Gal-  GomberviUe  and  Cliapelatn 
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disagreement  with  La  Croze,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  Bib- 
liotht  que  Universelle  (that  after  the  tenth  volume)  is  chiefly 
his  own.  It  ceased  to  be  published  in  1693  ;  and  the  Biblio- 
theque  Choisie,  which  is,  perhaps,  even  a  more  known  work 
of  Le  Clerc,  did  not  commence  till  1703.  But  the  fulness, 
the  variety,  the  judicious  analysis  and  selection,  as  well  as  the 
value  of  the  original  remarks,  which  we  find  in  the  Biblio- 
tlieque  Universelle,  render  it  of  signal  utility  to  those  who 
v/ould  embrace  the  literature  of  that  short  but  not  unimpor- 
tant period  svhi.cli  it  illustrates. 

27.  Meantime  a  less  brilliant,  but  by  no  means  less  erudite, 
Leipao  revie\v,  the  Leipsic  Acts,  had  commenced  in  Germa- 
AcLs.  "  jiy,  Xlie  first  volume  of  this  series  was  published 
in  1G82.  But  being  written  in  Latin,  with  more  regard  to 
the  past  than  to  the  growing  state  of  opinions,  and  conse- 
quently almost  excluding  the  most  attractive,  and  indeed  the 
most' important  subjects,  with  a  Lutheran  spirit  of  unchange- 
able orthodoxy  in  i-eligion,  and  with  an  absence  of  any  thing 
like  philosophy  or  even  connected  system  in  erudition,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  unreadable  books,  relatively  to  its  utility  in 
learning,  which  has  ever  fallen  into  my  hands.  Italy  had 
entered  earlier  on  this  critical  career :  the  Giornale  de'  Litte- 
rati  was  begun  at  Rome  in  16G8  ;  the  Giornale  Veneto  de' 
Litterati,  at  Venice  in  1671.  They  continued  for  some  time, 
but  with  less  conspicuous  reputation  than  those  above  men- 
tioned. The  Mercure  Savant,  published  at  Amsterdam  in 
1684,  was  an  indifferent  production,  which  induced  Bayle  to 
set  up  his  own  Nouvelles  de  la  Kepublique  des  Lettres  iu 
opposition  to  it.  Two  reviews  were  commenced  in  the  Ger- 
man language  within  the  seventeenth  century,  and  three  ia 
English.  The  first  of  these  latter  was  the  AVeekly  Memorials 
for  the  Ingenious,  London,  1  682.  This,  I  believe,  lasted  but 
a  short  time.  It  was  tbllowed  by  one  entitled  The  Works  of 
the  LeaiT^d,  in  1691  ;  and  liy  another,  called  History  of  the 
Works  of  the  Learned,  in  1699.^ 

1  Jugler,  Hist.  Litteraria,  cap.  9.  Bib-  to  ii.ive  lasted  but  a  year  :  at  least,  there 
liotheque  Universelle,  xiii.  41.  [Tlie  first  is  onlj'  one  volume  iu  the  Britisli  Museum, 
number  of  Weekly  Memorials  for  ttie  In-  The  Universal  Historical  Bibliotheque, 
genious  is  dated  Jan.  16,  1681-2 ;  and  the  which  began  in  January,  1686,  and  ex- 
first  book  reviewed  is  Christiani  Liberii  pired  in  March,  is  scarcely  worth  notice : 
Bli3XlO(plMa,  Utrecht,  1681.  The  editor  »*  "s  professedly  a  compilation  from  the 
proposes  to  transcribe  from  the  Journ.al  foreign  reviews.  The  History  of  the  Works 
des  Scavans  whatever  is  most  valuable ;  ?f  "w  Learned,  published  monthly  from 
»nd  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  articles  ^^^  'o  }'^\  »«  much  more  respectable  ; 
celate  to  foreign  books.     This  review  seems  though  m  this  also  a  very  large  proportion 
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28.  Bayle  had  first  become  known  in  1 682  by  tlie  Pens6e» 
Diverses  sur  la  Comete  de  1680;    a  woi*k  which  I 

am  not  sure  that  he  ever  decidedly  surpassed.  Its  Thoughta 
purpose  is  one  hardly  worthy,  we  should  imagine,  to  °°  ^^'^ 
employ  him;  since  those  who  could  read  and  reason 
were  not  likely  to  be  afraid  of  comets,  and  those  who  could 
do  neither  would  be  little  the  better  for  his  book.  But,  with 
this  ostensible  aim,  Bayle  had  others  in  view :  it  gave  scope 
to  his  keen  observation  of  mankind,  if  we  may  'ise  the  woi'd 
"  observation  "  for  that  Avhich  he  cliiefly  derived  from  modern 
books,  and  to  the  calm  philosophy  which  he  j)rofessed.  There 
is  less  of  the  love  of  paradox,  less  of  a  cavilling  Pyrrhoni;qn, 
and,  though  much  diffuseness,  less  of  pedantry  and  irrelevant 
instances,  in  the  Pensees  Diverses  than  in  his  greater  work. 
It  exposed  him,  however,  to  controversy :  Jurieu,  a  French 
minister  in  Holland,  the  champion  of  Calvinistic  orthodoxy, 
waged  a  war  that  was  only  terminated  with  their  lives  ;  and 
Bayle's  Defence  of  the  Thoughts  on  the  Comet  is  full  as  long 
as  the  original  performance,  but  far  less  entertaining. 

29.  He  now  projected  an  immortal  undertaking, — the  His- 
torical and  Critical  Dictionary.  INIoreri,  a  laborious  His  Die- 
scribe,  had  published,  in  1 673,  a  kind  of  encyclope-  t'oo"^ 
die  dictionary,  —  biographical,  historical,  and  geographical. 
Bayle  professed  to  fill  up  the  numerous  deficiencies,  and  to 
rectify  the  errors  of  this  compiler.  It  is  hard  to  place  hia 
dictionary,  which  appeared  in  1694,  under  any  distinct  head 
in  a  literary  classification  which  does  not  make  a  separate 
chapter  for  lexicography.  It  is  almost  equally  diificult  to  give 
a  general  character  of  this  many-colored  web,  which  great 
erudition,  and  still  greater  acuteness  and  strength  of  miwd, 
wove  for  the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
learning  of  Bayle  was  copious,  especially  in  what  was  most  pe- 
culiarly required, —  the  controversies,  the  anecdotes,  the  mis- 
cellaneous facts  and  sentences,  scattered  over  the  vkst  surface 
of  literature  for  two  preceding  centuries.  In  that  of  antiqui- 
ty he  was  less  profoundly  versed  ;  yet  so  quick  in  application 
of  his  classical  stores,  that  he  passes  for  a  better  scholar  than 
he  was.     His  original  design  may  have  been  only  to  fill  up 

is  gircn  to  foreign  works,  and  probably  on  reviewer  seldom  interposing  his  judgment : 

the  ciedit  of  Continental  journals.     The  if  any  bias  is  peroe|itibIc,  it  is  towards  what 

books  reviewed  are  numerous,  and  com-  was  then  called  the  liberal  side;  but,  fop 

nionly  of  a  learned  class.     The  accounts  the  most  part, 'he  rule  adopted  is  to  •'peafe 

giveu  of  tliem  ai-e  chietiy  analytical ;  the  favorably  of  every  one  — 1642.] 
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the  deficiencies  of  Moreri ;  but  a  mind  so  fertile  and  excur- 
sive could  not  be  restrained  in  such  limits.  We  may  find, 
however,  in  this,  an  apology  for  the  numerous  omissions  of 
Bayle,  which  would,  in  a  writer  absolutely  original,  seem  both 
capricious  and  unaccountable.  We  never  can  anticipate  with 
confidence  that  we  shall  find  any  name  in  his  dictionary.  The 
notes  are  most  frequently  unconnected  with  the  life  to  which 
they  are  appended ;  so  that,  under  a  name  uninteresting  to 
us,  or  inapposite  to  our  purpose,  we  may  be  led  into  the  rich- 
est vein  of  the  authoi''s  fine  reasoning  or  lively  wit.  Bayle  is 
admirable  in  exposing  the  fallacies  of  dogmatism,  the  perplex- 
ities of  philosophy,  the  weaknesses  of  those  who  atfoct  to 
guide  the  opinions  of  mankind.  But,  wanting  the  necessary 
condition  of  good  reasoning,  —  an  earnest  desii'e  to  reason  well, 
a  moral  rectitude  from  which  the  love  of  truth  must  spring, — 
he  often  avails  himself  of  petty  cavils,  and  becomes  dogmatical 
in  his  very  doubts.  A  more  sincere  spirit  of  inquiry  could 
not  have  suffered  n  man  of  his  penetrating  genius  to  acquiesce, 
even  contingently,  in  so  superficial  a  scheme  as  the  Mani- 
chean.  The  sophistry  of  Bayle,  however,  bears  no  proportion 
to  his  just  and  acute  observations.  Still  less  excuse  can  be 
admitted  for  his  indecency,  which  almost  assumes  the  cha- 
racter of  monomania,  so  invariably  does  it  recur,  even  where 
there  is  least  pretext  for  it. 

30.  The  Jugemens  des  S(;avans  by  Baillet  (published  in 
Baiiiet;  1685  and  1686),  the  Polyhistor  of  Morhof  in  1689 
Morhof.  jjj,g  certainly  works  of  criticism  as  well  as  of  biblio- 
graphy. But  neither  of  these  writers,  especially  the  latter, 
are  of  much  authority  in  matters  of  taste  :  their  erudition  was 
very  extensive,  their  abilities  respectable,  since  they  were 
able  to  produce  such  useful  and  comprehensive  works  ;  but 
they  do  not  greatly  serve  to  enlighten  or  correct  our  judgments, 
nor  is  the  original  matter  in  any  considerable  pioj^ortion  to 
that  which  they  have  derived  from  others.  I  have  taken 
notice  of  both  these  in  my  preface. 

31.  France  was  very  fruitful  of  that  miscellaneous  litera- 
„     .  ture,  which,  desultory  and  amusino;,  has  tlie  advantage 

The  Ana.  „'..',  •'.        ,  ®       , 

oi  remaining  better  in  the  memory  than  more  syste- 
matic books,  and,  in  fact,  is  generally  found  to  supply  tlie  man 
of  extiiusive  knowledge  with  the  materials  of  his  conversation, 
as  well  as  to  fill  the  vacancies  of  his  deeper  studies.  The 
memoii'S,  the  letters,  the  travels,  the  dialogues  and    essays, 
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which  might  be  ranged  in  so  large  a  class  as  that  we  now 
pass  in  review,  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned;  audit  must 
be  understood  that  most  of  them  are  less  in  request  even 
among  the  studious  than  they  were  in  the  last  century.  One 
group  has  acquired  the  distinctive  name  of  Ana,  —  the  reported 
conversation,  the  table-talk,  of  the  learned.  Several  of  these 
belong  to  the  last  ])art  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  tlie  first  of 
the  next,  —  the  Scaligerana,  the  Perroniana,  the  Pithajana,  the 
Naudieana,  tlie  Casauboniana  ;  the  last  of  which  an;  not  con- 
versational, l>ut  fragments  collected  from  the  commonplace 
books  and  loose  i)apers  of  Isaac  Casaubon.  Two  collections 
of  the  jiresent  period  are  very  well  known,  —  the  Menagi- 
ana,  and  tlie  Melanges  de  Litterature  par  Vigneul-Marville ; 
which  differs,  indeed,  from  the  rest  in  not  being  reported  by 
others,  but  ])ublished  by  the  author  himself,  yet  comes  so  near 
in  s})irit  and  manner  that  we  may  jdace  it  in  the  same  chiss. 
The  JMenagiana  has  the  common  fault  of  these  Ana,  that  it 
rather  disapi)()ints  expectation,  and  does  not  give  us  as  much 
new  learning  as  the  name  of  its  author  seems  to  promise  ; 
but  it  is  amusing,  full  of  light  anecdote  of  a  literary  kind,  and 
interesting  to  all  wlio  love  the  recollections  of  that  generation. 
Vigneid-Marville  is  an  imaginary  person  :  the  author  of  the 
Melanges  de  Litterature  is  D'Argonne,  a  Benedictine  of 
Rouen.  This  book  h;is  been  much  esteemed :  the  mask  gives 
courage  to  the  author,  who  writes  not  unlike  a  Benedictine, 
but  with  a  general  tone  of  independent  thinking,  united  to 
good  judgment  and  a  tolerably  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  literature.  lie  had  entered  into  the  religious  profes- 
sion rather  late  in  life.  The  Chevneana  and  Segraisiana, 
especially  the  latter,  are  of  little  value.  The  Parrhasiana  of 
Le  Clerc  are  less  amusing  and  less  miscellaneous  than  some 
of  the  Ana ;  but,  in  all  his  writings,  tiiere  is  a  love  of  truth, 
and  a  zeal  against  those  who  obstruct  inquiry,  which,  to  conge- 
nial spirits,  is  as  pleasing  as  it  is  sure  to  render  him  obnox 
ious  to  o])po-ite  tempers. 

32.  The  characteristics  of  English  writers  in  the  first  divi 
sion  of  the    century  wei'e   not   maintained   in    the 
second  ;  though  the  change,  as  was  natural,  did  not   sufe  in 
come    on   by  very  rapid  steps.     The   pedantry   of    ***''^  . 
unauthorized    Latinisms,  the  affectation  of  singular 
and  not  generally  intelligible  words  from  other  sources,  the 
love  of  quaint  phrases,  strange  analogies,  and  ambitious  effort* 
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at  antitliesis,  gave  way  by  degrees :  a  greater  case  of  writing 
was  what  the  pubh'c  demanded,  and  what  the  writers  after  the 
Restoration  sought  to  attain ;  they  were  more  strictly  idioma- 
tic and  English  than  their  predecessors.  But  this  ease  some- 
times became  negligence  and  feebleness,  and  often  turned  to 
coarseness  and  vulgarity.  Tlie  language  of  Sevigne  and 
Hamilton  is  eminently  colloquial ;  scarce  a  turn  occurs  in 
their  writings  which  they  would  not  have  used  in  familiar 
society ;  but  theirs  was  the  colloquy  of  the  gods,  ours  of  men : 
their  idiom,  though  still  simple  and  French,  had  been  refined 
in  the  saloons  of  Paris  by  that  instinctive  rejection  of  all  that 
is  low  which  the  fine  tact  of  accomplished  women  dictates ; 
while  in  our  own  contemporary  writers,  with  little  exception, 
there  is  what  defaces  the  dialogue  of  our  comedy,  —  a  tone  not 
80  much  of  provincialism,  or  even  of  what  is  called  the  lan- 
guage of  the  common  people,  as  of  one  much  worse,  the  dregs 
of  vulgar  ribaldry,  which  a  gentleman  must  clear  from  his 
conversation  before  he  can  assert  that  name.  Nor  was  this 
confined  to  those  who  led  irreg-ular  lives :  the  general  manners 
being  unjjolished,  we  find  in  the  writings  of  the  clergy, 
wherever  they  are  polemic  or  satirical,  the  same  tendency  to 
what  is  called  slang  ;  a  word  wliich,  as  itself  belongs  to  the 
vocabulary  it  denotes,  I  use  with  some  unwillingness.  The 
pattern  of  bad  writing  in  this  respect  was  Sir  Roger  L'Es- 
trange :  his  vEsop's  Fables  will  present  every  thing  that  is 
hostile  to  good  taste ;  yet,  by  a  certain  wit  and  readiness  in 
raillery,  L' Estrange  was  a  popular  writer,  and  may  even  now 
be  read,  perhaps,  with  some  amusement.  The  translation  of 
Don  Quixote,  published  in  1682,  may  also  be  specified  as 
incredibly  vulgar,  and  without  the  least  perception  of  the  tone 
which  the  original  author  has  preserved. 

33.  We  can  produce,  nevertheless,  several  names  of  those 
who  laid  the  foundations  at  least,  and  indeed  fur- 
nished examples,  of  good  style  ;  some  of  them  among 
the  greatest,  for  other  merits,  in  our  literature.  Hobbes  is 
perhaps  the  first  of  whom  we  can  strictly  say,  that  he  is  a 
good  English  writer:  for  the  excellent  passages  of  Hooker, 
Sidney,  Raleigh,  Bacon,  Taylor,  Chill ingworth,  and  othei'S  of 
the  Elizabethan  or  the  first  Stuart  period,  are  not  sufficient  to 
establish  their  claim ;  a  good  writer  being  one  whose  compo- 
sition is  nearly  uniform,  and  who  never  sinks  to  such  inferi- 
ority or  negligence  as  we  must  confess  in  most  of  these.     To 
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make  such  a  writer,  the  absence  of  gross  faults  is  full  as  ne- 
cessary as  actual  beauties :  we  are  not  judging  as  of  j)oets,  bv 
the  higliest  flight  of  their  genius,  and  forgiving  all  tlie  rest, 
but  as  of  a  sum  of  positive  and  negative  quantities,  wliere  the 
latter  counterbalance  and  efface  an  equal  portion  of  the  for- 
mer. Hobbes  is  clear,  precise,  spirited,  and,  above  all,  free, 
in  general,  from  the  fxults  of  his  predecessors ;  his  language 
is  sensibly  less  obsolete ;  he  is  never  vulgar ;  rarely,  if  ever, 
quaint  or  pedantic. 

34.  Cowley's  prose,  very  unlike  his  verse,  as  Johnson  has 
observed,   is  pei'spicuous  and  unaffected.     His  few 

essays  may  even  be  reckoned  amon.g  the  earliest  °"*^ 
models  of  good  writing.  In  that,  especially,  on  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  till,  losing  his  composure,  he  falls  a  little  into  the 
vulgar  style  towards  the  close,  we  find  an  absence  of  pedant- 
ry, an  ease  and  graceful  choice  of  idiom,  an  unstudied 
harmony  of  periods,  which  had  been  perceived  in  very  few 
writers  of  the  two  preceding  reigns.  "  His  thoughts,"  says 
Johnson,  "  are  natural,  and  his  style  has  a  smooth  and  placid 
equability  Avhich  has  never  yet  attained  its  due  commendation. 
Nothing  is  far-sought  or  hard-labored ;  but  all  is  easy  without 
feebleness,  and  familiar  without  grossness." 

35.  Evelyn  wrote  in  1G51  a  little  piece,  purporting  to  be  an 
account  of  Eno;land  by  a  Frenchman.     It  is   very   ^   , 

•   11       •       T       J  V--      Evelyn. 

severe  on  our  manners,  especially  in  London  ;  his 
abhorrence  of  the  late  revolutions  in  church  and  state  conspir- 
ing with  his  natural  politeness,  which  he  had  lately  improved 
by  foreign  travel.  It  is  worth  reading  as  illustrative  of  social 
history ;  but  I  chiefly  mention  it  here  en  account  of  the 
polish  and  gentlemanly  elegance  of  the  style,  which  very 
few  had  hitherto  regarded  in  such  light  compositions.  An 
answer  by  some  indignant  patriot  has  been  reprinted  together 
with  this  pamphlet  of  Evelyn,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
bestial  ribaldry  which  our  ancestors  seem  to  have  taken  for 
•vit.^  The  later  writings  of  Evelyn  are  such  as  his  character 
and  habits  would  lead  us  to  expect ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
they  often  rise  above  that  respectable  level,  nor  are  their  sub- 
jects such  as  to  require  an  elevated  style. 

36.  Every  poem  and  play  of  Dryden,  as  they  successively 
appeared,  wjis  ushered  into  the  world  by  one  of  those  prefaces 
and  dedications  which  have  made  him  celebrated  as  a  critic 

•  Both  these  will  be  found  in  the  late  edition  of  Evelyn's  Miscellaneous  Works 
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of  poetry  and  a  master  of  the  English  language.     The  Essay 
P  on  Dramatic  Poesy,    and    its    subsequent    Defence, 

the  Origin  and  Pi-ogress  of  vSatire,  the  Parallel  of 
Poetry  and  Painting,  the  Life  of  Plutarch,  and  other  things 
of  minor  importance,  all  prefixed  to  some  more  extensive 
work,  complete  the  catalogue  of  his  prose.  The  style  of  Dry- 
den  was  very  superior  to  any  that  England  had  seen.  Not 
conversant  with  our  old  writers,  so  little,  in  fai^t,  as  to  find 
tiie  common  phrases  of  the  Elizabetlian  age  unintelligible,*  he 
followed  the  taste  of  Charles's  reign  in  emulating  the  politest 
and  most  popular  writers  in  the  French  language.  He  seems 
to  have  formed  himself  on  Montaigne,  Balzac,  and  Voiture ; 
but  so  ready  was  his  invention,  so  vigorous  his  judgment,  so 
complete  his  mastery  over  his  native  tongue,  that,  in  point  of 
style,  he  must  be  reckoned  above  all  the  three.  He  had  the 
ease  of  INIontaigne  witliout  his  negligence,  and  emb.irrassed 
structure  of  ])eriods  ;  he  had  tlie  dignity  of  Balzac,  with  more 
varied  cadences,  and  without  his  hyperbolical  tumor ;  the  un- 
expected turns  of  Voiture,  without  his  affectation,  and  air  of 
effort.  In  the  dedications,  especially,  we  find  paragraphs 
of  extraordinary  gracefulness,  such  as  possibly  have  never 
been  surpassed  in  our  language.  The  prefaces  are  evidently 
written  in  a  more  negligent  style :  he  seems,  like  Montaigne, 
to  convei-se  with  the  reader  from  his  arm-chair,  and  passes 
onward  with  little  connection  from  one  subject  to  another.^ 
In  addressing  a  patron,  a  different  line  is  obseiwable ;  he 
comes  with  the  respectful  air  which  the  occasion  seems  to 
demand  :  but  though  I  do  not  think  that ,  Dryden  ever,  ia 
language,  forgets  his  own  j)osition,  we  must  confess,  that  the 
flattery  is  sometimes  palpably  untrue,  and  always  offensively 
indelicate.  The  dedication  of  tlie  Mock  Astrologer  .  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  is  a  masterpiece  of  fine  writing ;  and 
the  subject  better  deserved  these  lavish  commendations  than 
most  who  received  them.  That  of  the  State  of  Innocence  to 
the  Duchess  of  York  is  also  very  well  written  ;  but  the  adu- 
lation is  excessive.  It  appears  to  me,  that,  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, Dryden  took  less  pains  with  his  style:   the  colloquial 

■■  Ma!one  has  given  several  proofs  of  '  This  is  his  own  account.    "  The  na- 

thls.     Dryden's  I'rose  Works,  vol.  i.  part  tare  of  a  preface  is  rambling,  never  wholly 

2,   p.  138,  et  alibi.     Dryden  thought  ex-  out  of  the  way,  nor  in  it.    .    .    .    This  1 

pressions   wrong  and  incorrect  in   Shak-  have  learned  from  the  pnictiee  of  honest 

speare  and  Jonson,  wliich  were  the  current  Montaigne."  —  Vol.  iii.  p.  605. 
language  of  their  age. 
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vuljrarisms,  and  these  are  not  wanting  even  in  his  earlier 
prefaces,  become  more  frequent;  his  periods  are  often  of  more 
slovenly  construction  ;  he  forgets,  even  in  his  dedie^itions,  that 
he  is  standing  before  a  lord.  Thus,  remarking  on  the  account 
Andromache  gives  to  Hector  of  her  own  history,  he  observes, 
in  a  style  rather  unworthy  of  him,  "  Tlie  devil  was  in  Hector 
if  lie  knew  not  all  this  matter  as  well  as  she  who  told  it  him, 
for  she  had  been  his  bed-fellow  for  many  years  together;  and, 
if  he  knew  it  then,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Homer  in  this 
long  digression  has  rather  given  us  his  own  character  than 
that  of  the  fair  lady  whom  he  paints."  ^ 

37.  His  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy,  published  in  16G8,  was 
reprinted  sixteen  years  afterwards  ;  and  it  is  curious   jjjg  j. 

to  observe  the  changes  which  Dryden  made  in  the  oq  Drama- 
expression.  JNIalone  has  carefully  noted  all  these :  "^  °^^^' 
they  show  both  the  care  the  author  took  with  his  own  style, 
and  the  change  which  was  gradually  working  in  the  JCnglish 
language.'  The  Anglicism  of  terminating  the  sentence  with 
a  preposition  is  rejected.'  Thus  "  I  cannot  think  so  contempti- 
bly of  the  age  I  live  in,"  is  exchanged  for  "  the  age  in  which 
I  live."  "A  deeper  expression  of  belief  than  all  the  actor 
can  persuade  us  to,"  is  altered,  "  can  insinuate  into  us."  And, 
though  the  old  form  continued  in  use  long  after  the  time  of 
Dryden,  it  has,  of  late  years,  been  reckoned  inelegant,  and 
proscribed  in  all  cases,  perhaps  with  an  unnecessary  fastidious- 
ness, to  which  I  have  not  uniformly  deferred ;  since  our  lan- 
guage is  of  a  Teutonic  structure,  and  the  rules  of  Latin  or 
French  grammar  are  not  always  to  bind  us. 

38.  This  Essjly  on  Dramatic  Poesy  is  written  in  dialogue  ; 
Dryden  himself,  under  the  name  of  Neander,  being  j„,prove- 
probably  one  of  the  speakers.     It  turns  on  the  use   ments  in 
of  rhyme  in  tragedy,  on  the  observation  of  the  uni-     '^  ^  J  ^• 
ties,  and  on  some  other  theatrical  questions.     Dryden,  at  this 
time,  was  favorable  to  rhymed  tragedies,  which  his  practice 

1  Vol.  iii.  p.  286.    This  is  in  the  dedica-  late    friend,  Mr.   Richard   Sharp,   whose 

tlon  of  his  third  Miscellany  to  Lord  Itat-  good  fciste  is  well  known,  used  to  quote  an 

cUffe.  interrogatory  of  Hooker,  "  Shall  there  be 

*  Vol.  i.  pp.  138-142.  a  God  to  swear  by,  and  none  to  pray  to  ?  " 

s  ''  The   preposition  in  the  end  of  the  as  an  instance  of  the  force  which  this  ar. 

sentence,  a  common  fault  with  him  (Ben  ranjjement,  so  eminently  idiomatic,  some- 

Jonson),    and   which   I   have  but  lately  times  gives.     In  the  passive  voice,  T  think 

observed  in  my  own  writings,"  —  p.  237.  it  better  than  in  the  active ;   nor  can  it 

The   form   is,   in  my  opinion,  sometimes  always  be  dispensed  with,  unless  we  choos* 

emphatic  and  spirited,  though  its  frequent  rather  the  feeble  encumbering  pronoun 

nae  appears  slovenly.      I  remember  my  which. 
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supported.  Sir  Robert  Howard  having  written  some  observa 
tions  on  that  essay,  and  taken  a  ditferent  view  as  to  rhyme, 
Dryden  pubhshed  a  defence  of  his  essay  in  a  masterly  style 
of  cutting  scorn,  but  one  hardly  justified  by  the  tone  of  the 
criticism,  which  had  been  very  civil  towards  him ;  and,  as  he 
was  apparently  in  the  wrong,  the  air  of  superiority  seems  the 
more  misplaced. 

39.  Drj'den,  as  a  critic,  is  not  to  be  numbered  with  those 
His  critical  who  have  sounded  the  depths  of  the  human  mind ; 
eharacter.  j^grdly  with  those  who  analyze  the  language  and 
Eentiments  of  poets,  and  teach  others  to  judge  by  showing 
why  they  have  judged  themselves.  He  scatters  remarks 
Bometimes  too  indefinite,  sometimes  too  arbitrary;  yet  his 
predominating  good  sense  coloi-s  the  whole :  we  find  in  them 
no  perplexing  subtilty,  no  cloudy  nonsense,  no  paradoxes  and 
heresies  in  taste  to  revolt  us.  Those  he  has  made  on  transla- 
tion in  the  preface  to  that  of  Ovid's  Epistles  are  valuable. 
"No  man,"  he  says,  "is  capable  of  translating  poetry,  who, 
besides  a  genius  to  that  art,  is  not  a  master  both  of  his 
author's  language  and  of  his  own.  Nor  must  we  understand 
the  language  only  of  the  poet,  but  his  particular  turn  of 
thoughts  and  expression,  which  are  the  charactei"s  that  distin- 
guish and  as  it  were  indi^-iduate  him  from  all  other  writers."  * 
We  cannot  pay  Dryden  the  compliment  of  saying  that  he 
gave  the  example  as  well  as  precept,  especially  in  his  Virgil. 
He  did  not  scruple  to  copy  Segrais  in  his  discoui-se  on  Epic 
Poetry.  "  Him  I  follow,  and  what  I  borrow  from  him  am 
ready  to  acknowledge  to  him ;  for,  impartially  speaking,  the 
French  are  as  much  better  critics  than  the  English  as  they 
are  worse  poets."  ^ 

40.  The  greater  part  of  his  critical  writings  relates  to  the 
drama,  a  subject  mth  which  he  was  very  conversant ;  but  he 
had  some  considerable  prejudices :  he  seems  never  to  have 
felt  the  transcendent  excellence  of  Shakspeare ;  and  some- 
times, perhaps,  his  own  opinions,  if  not  feigned,  are  biassed  by 
that  sort  of  self-defence  to  which  he  thought  himself  driven 
in  the  prefaces  to  his  several  plays.  He  had  many  enemies  on 
the  watch :  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Reheai-sal,  a  satire  of 
great  wit,  had  exposed  to  ridicule  the  heroic  tragedies ;''  and 

1  Vol.  iii.  p.  19.  parody  is   the  most  unfair  weapon  that 

*  P.  460.  ridicule  can  u.se,   they   are  in  most  in- 

*  This  comedy  was  published  In  1672:  stances  warranted  by  the  orifrinal.     Bayes, 
the  parodies  are  amtising  ;  and,  though  whether  he  resembles  Drj'den  or  act.  is  a 
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many  wnre  afterwards  ready  to  forget  the  merits  of  the  poet 
in  the  delinquencies  of  the  politician.  "  What  Virgil  wrote," 
he  says,  "in  the  vigor  of  his  age,  in  plenty  and  iu  ease,  I  have, 
undertaken  to  translate  in  my  declining  years ;  struggling 
MMth  wants,  oppressed  by  sickness,  curbed  in  my  genius,  liable 
to  be  misconstrued  iu  all  I  write  ;  and  my  judges,  if  they  are 
not  very  equitable,  already  prejudiced  against  me  by  the  lying 
character  which  has  been  given  them  of  my  morals."^ 

41.  Dryden  will  hardlj  be  charged  with  abandoning  too 
hastily  our  national  credit,  when  he  said  the  French  Rymeron 
were  better  critics  than  the  English.  We  had  t™ge«iy- 
scarcely  any  thing  worthy  of  notice  to  allege  beyond  his  own 
writings.  The  Tlieatrum  ]-*oetarum  by  Philips,  nephew  of 
Milton,  is  superficial  in  every  respect.  Thomas  Rymer,  best 
known  to  mankind  as  the  editor  of  the  Fcedera,  but  a  strenu- 
ous advocate  for  the  Aristotelian  principles  in  the  drama,  pub- 
lished, iu  1G78,  Tlie  Tragedies  of  the  last  Age  considered 
and  examined  by  the  Practice  of  the  Ancients,  and  by  the 
Common  Sense  of  all  Ages.  This  contains  a  censure  of 
some  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Sliakspeare  and  Jon- 
son.  "I  have  chiefly  considered  the  fable  or  plot,  which  all 
conclude  to  be  the  soul  of  a  tragedy,  which  with  the  ancients 
is  always  found  to  be  a  reasonable  soul,  bnt  with  us  for  the 
most  part  a  brutish,  and  often  worse  than  brutish."^  I  have 
read  only  his  criticisms  on  the  Maid's  Tragedy,  King  and  No 
King,  and  RoUo ;  and,  as  the  conduct  and  characters  of  all 
three  are  far  enough  from  being  invulnerable,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  Rymer  has  often  well  exposed  them. 

42.  Next  to  Dryden,  the  second  place  among  the  polite 
writers  of  the  period  from  the  Restoration  to  the  end  gj^.  ^jujan, 
of  the  century  has  commonly  been  given  to  Sir  Wil-  Tempie'a 
liam  Temple.     His  Miscellanies,  to  which  principal-     *'^*' 

ly  this  praise  belongs,  are  not  recommended  by  more  erudition 
than  a  retired  statesman  might  acquire  with  no  great  expense 
of  time,  nor  by  much  originality  of  reflection.  But,  if  Temple 
has  not  profound  knowledge,  he  turns  all  he  possesses  well  to 
ccount ;  if  his  thouglits  are  not  very  striking,  they  are  com- 
monly just.     He  has  less  eloquence  than  Bolingbroke,  but  is 

Very  pomic   personage  ;    the   character  is  y"ars  before  t-ho  Rehearsal  was  published, 

Biiiii  by  .Johnson  to  have  been   sketched  anJ  conUl  have  been  i"  no  way  obnoxi'>lU 

for  Diiveniint ;    but   1   much   doubt   this  to  itf  sjit're. 

report.     Daveuaut  had  been  dead  some  i  Vol.  iii   p.  557               *  P  i. 
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also  free  from  his  restlessness  and  ostentation.  Much  also, 
which  now  appears  superficial  in  Temple's  historical  surveys, 
was  far  less  familiar  in  his  age  :  he  has  the  merit  of  a  compre- 
hensive and  a  candid  mind.  His  style,  to  wiucli  we  should 
particularly  refer,  will  be  found,  in  compaiison  with  his  con- 
temporaries, highly  polished,  and  sustained  with  more  e(|uabi 
lity  than  they  preserve,  remote  from  any  thing  either  pedantic 
or  humble.  The  periods  are  studiously  rhythmical ;  yet  they 
want  the  variety  and  peculiar  charm  that  we  admire  in  those 
of  Dryden. 

43.  Locke  is  certainly  a  good  writer,  relatively  to  the 
style  of  greater  part  of  his  contemporaries :  his  plain  and 
Locke.  manly  sentences  often  give  us  pleasure  by  the  woixl- 
iug  alone.  But  he  has  some  defects :  in  his  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  he  is  often  too  figurative  for  the  sub- 
ject. In  all  iiis  writings,  and  especially  in  the  Treatise  on 
Education,  he  is  occasionally  negligent,  and  though  not  vul- 
gar, at  least  according  to  the  idiom  of  his  age,  slovenly  in  tlie 
structure  of  his  sentences  as  well  as  the  choice  of  his  words : 
he  is  not,  in  mere  style,  very  forcible,  and  certainly  not  very 
elegant. 

44.  The  Essays  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie  are  empty  and 
„.  „  diffuse :    the  style  is  full  of  pedantic  words  to  a  de- 

Sir  (leorge  •'.  ' 

Miwkeuzie's  grce  of  barbansm ;  and,  though  they  were  chiefly 
iissays.  written  after  tlie  Revolution,  he  seems  to  have  whol- 
ly formed  himself  on  the  older  writers,  such  as  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  or  even  Feltham.  He  affects  the  obsolete  and 
unpleasing  termination  of  the  third  person  of  the  verb  in  eth, 
which  was  going  out  of  use  even  in  the  pulpit,  besides  other 
rust  of  archaism.^  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the  manner 
of  Dryden,  Locke,  or  Temple.  In  his  matter  he  seems  a 
mere  dedaimer,  as  if  the  world  would  any  longer  endure  the 
trivial  morality  wliich  the  sixteenth  century  had  borrowed 
from  Seneca,  or  the  dull  ethics  of  sermons.  It  is  probable, 
that,  as  Mackenzie  was  a  man  who  had  seen  and  read  much, 
he  must  have  some  better  passages  than  I  have  found  in 
glancing  shortly  at  his  works.  His  counti-yman,  Andrew 
Andrew  Fletcher,  is  a  better  master  of  English  style :  he 
Fletcher      wHtcs  with  purity,  clearness,   and   spirit;    but   the 

1  [It  must  be  confessed  that  instances  it  is  scarcely  yet  disused,  at  least  in  very 

of  this  ternunation,  thoiij;h  not  fi-equout,  grave  writings.     But  the  unplea.fiuj^souud 

may  be  found  in  the  first  yt'ars  of  Cie<irt;e  of  tk  is  a  sufficient  objection.  — 1842.] 
III.,  or  even  later.    In  the  auxiliary  lialli. 
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substance  is  so  much  before  his  eyes,  that  he  is  little  solicitous 
about  language.  And  a  similar  charatter  may  be  given  to 
many  of  the  })olitical  tracts  in  the  reign  of  William.  They 
are  well  ex])resse(l  for  their  purpose;  their  English  is  per- 
spicuous, unaflected,  often  forcible,  and,  upon  the  whole,  nuich 
superior  to  that  of  similar  writings  in  the  reign  of  C'luules: 
but  they  do  not  challenge  a  place  of  which  their  authors  never 
dreamed ;  they  ai'e  not  to  be  counted  iu  the  polite  literature 
of  England. 

45.  I  may  have  overlooked,  or  even  never  known,  some 
books  of  sulhcient  value  to  deserve  mention  ;  and  I  regret  that 
the  list  of  miscellaneous  literature  should  be  so  short.     But  it 
must  be  confessed  that  our  golden  age  did  not  begin  before 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  then  with  him  who   has    never 
since  been  rivalled  in  grace,  humor,  and  invention.   ^y„it^„,g 
Walton's  Complete  Angler,  published  in  1053,  seems,   Complete 
by  the  title,  a  strange  choice  out  of  all  the  books  of    ■^"^''*''^- 
half  a  century ;    yet  its  simplicity,  its  sweetness,  its  natural 
grace,  and  happy  intermixture  of  graver  strains  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  angling,  have  rendered  tliis  book  deservedly  popular, 
and  a  model  which  one  of  the  most  famous  among  oui-  late 
philosophers,  and  a  successful  disciple  of  Isaac  Walton  in  his 
favorite  art,  has  condescended  to  imitate. 

46.  A  book,  not  indeed  remarkable  for  its  style,  but  one 
which  I  could  hardly  mention  in  any  less  miscelhnie-  ^viikins's 
ous  chaj)ter  than  the  present,  —  though,  since  it  was  n«w 
published  in  163(S,  it  ought  to  have  been  mentioned 
beibre,  —  is  W^ilkins's  Discovery  of  a  New  World,  or  a  Dis- 
course tending  to  prove  tiiat  it  is  probable  there  may  br,  anoth- 
er habitable  W^orld  in  the  Moon,  with  a  Discourse  concerning 
the  Possibility  of  a  Passage  thither.  This  is  one  of  the  birtiis 
of  that  inquiring  spii'it,  that  disdain  of  ancient  prejudice,  w  hich 
the  seventeenth  century  produced.  Bacon  was  undoubtedly 
the  father  of  it  in  EIngland  ;  but  Kepler,  and,  above  all,  Gali- 
leo, by  the  new  truths  they  demonstrated,  made  men  fearless 
in  investigation  and  conjectui'e.  The  geographical  discoveries 
indeed  of  Columbus  and  Magellan  had  prepared  the  way  tor 
conjectures  hardly  more  astonishing  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar 
than  those  had  been.  AVilkins  accordingly  begins  by  bringing 
u  host  of  sage  writers  who  had  denied  the  existence  of  antipo- 
des. He  expressly  maintains  the  Copernican  theory,  but 
admits  that  it  was  generally  reputed  a  novel  paradox.     Tha 
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orguments  on  the  other  side  he  meets  at  some  length ;  and 
knew  how  to  answer,  by  the  principles  of  compound  motion, 
the  plausible  objection,  that  stones  falling  from  a  tower  were 
not  left  beliind  by  the  motion  of  the  earth.  The  spots  in  the 
moon  he  took  for  sea,  and  the  brighter  parts  for  land.  A 
lunar  atmosphere  he  was  forced  to  hold,  and  gives  reasons 
for  thinking  it  probable.  As  to  inhabitants,  he  does  not  dwell 
long  on  tlie  subject.  Carapanella,  and,  long  before  him,  Car- 
dinal Cusanus,  had  believed  the  sun  and  moon  to  be  inhabit- 
ed ;  ^  and  Wilkins  ends  by  saying,  "  Being  content  for  my 
own  ])art  to  liave  spoken  so  much  of  it  as  may  conduce  to  show 
the  opinion  of  others  concerning  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon,  I 
dare  not  myself  affirm  any  thing  of  these  Selenites,  because 
I  know  not  any  ground  whereon  to  build  any  probable  opinion. 
But  I  think  that  future  ages  will  discover  more,  and  our  pos- 
terity perhaps  may  invent  some  means  for  our  better  acquaint- 
ance with  those  inhabitants."  To  this  he  comes  as  his  final 
proposition,  that  it  may  be  possible  for  some  of  our  posterity 
to  find  out  a  conveyance  to  this  other  world ;  and,  if  there  be 
inhabitants  there,  to  have  communication  with  them.  But 
this  chapter  is  the  worst  in  the  book,  and  shows  tiiat  Wilkins, 
notwithstanding  his  ingenuity,  had  but  crude  notions  on  the 
principles  of  physics.  He  followed  this  up  by  what  T  have 
not  seen,  —  a  Discourse  concerning  a  new  Planet;  tending 
to  prove  that  it  is  possible  our  P^arth  is  one  of  the  Planets. 
This  appears  to  be  a  regular  vindication  of  the  Copernican 
theory,  and  was  published  in  1G40. 

47.  The  cause  of  antiquity,  so  rudely  assailed  abroad  by 
Antiquity  I'^rrault  aiul  Fontenelle,  found  su])port  in  Sir  Wil- 
deftMuied  by  liam  Temple,  wlio  lias  defended  it  in  one  of  his 
^™''^"  essays  with  more  zeal  tlian  prudence,  or  knowledge 
of  the  various  sul)jects  on  which  he  contends  for  the  rights  of 
the  past.  It  was,  in  fact,  such  a  credulous  and  superficial  view 
as  might  have  been  taken  by  a  pedant  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. For  it  is  in  science,  taking  the  word  largely,  full  as 
much  ii8  in  works  of  genius,  that  he  denies  the  ancient;^  to 
have  been  surpassed.  Temple's  Essay,  however,  was  translat- 
ed into  French,  and  he  was  supposed  by  many  to  have  made 

•  "  Snspicamur  in  regione  solis  maj^s  intellectualis  naturae  solares  slnt  multnm 

esse  solaros,   claros  et  illumiiiatos   intel-  in  actu  et  pariim  in  potentiS,  terreiii  vero 

lectuales  habitatores,  spirituallorcs  etiam  magis  in  poteutil  ot  parum  in  actu,  lu- 

quani  in  luna,  ubi  magis  lunatici,  et  in  narea  in  medio  fliictiiantes,"  &c. — Cua* 

terra  magis  materiales  et  crassi,  ut  illi  uus,  apud  ^Vilkkui,  p.  103  (edit.  1802). 
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a  brilliant  vindication  of  injured  antiquity.  But  it  was  soon 
refuted  in  the  most  solid  book  that  was  written  in  wotton'n 
any  country  upon  this  famous  dispute.  William  lieHectiona, 
Wotton  published  in  1691  his  Reflections  on  Ancient  and 
Modern  Learning.^  He  draws  very  well  in  this  the  line  be« 
tween  Temple  and  Perrault ;  avoiding  the  tasteless  judgment 
of  the  latter  in  poetry  and  eloipience,  but  pointing  out  the 
superiority  of  the  modems  in  the  whole  range  of  physical 
science. 


Sect.  II. —  On  Fiction. 

French  Romances  —  La  Fayette  and  others  —  Pilgrim's  Progress  —  Turkish  Spjr 

48.  Spain  had,  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  a  writer  of 
various  literature,  who  is  only  known  in  Europe  by  Quevedo'a 
his  fictions,  —  Quevedo.  His  Visions  and  his  Life  of  ^'>*>o'^ 
the  great  Tacano  were  early  translated,  and  became  veiy  popu- 
lar.^ They  may  be  reckoned  superior  to  any  thing  in  comic 
romance,  except  Don  Quixote,  that  the  seventeenth  century 
produced ;  and  yet  this  commendation  is  not  a  high  one.  In 
the  picaresque  style,  the  Life  of  Tacafio  is  tolerably  amusing ; 
but  Quevedo,  like  others,  has  long  since  been  surpassed. 
The  Suenos,  or  Visions,  are  better :  they  show  spirit  and 
sharpness  with  some  originality  of  invention.  But  Las  Za- 
hurdjis  de  Pluton,  which,  like  the  other  Visions,  bears  a  gene- 
ral resemblance  to  tlife  Pilgrim's  Progress,  being  an  allegorical 
dream,  is  less  powerfully  and  graphically  written :  the  satire 
is  also  rather  too  obvious.  "  Lucian,"  says  Bouterwek,  "fur- 
nislied  him  Avith  the  original  idea  of  satirical  visions ;  but 
Quevedo's  were  the  first  of  their  kind  in  modern  literature. 
Owing  to  frefjuent  imitations,  tlieir  faults  are  no  longer  dis- 

'  Arotton  had  been  a  boy  of  tistnnishing  granting   a    degree   to   one  so  youug,   a 

jirerocity  :  at  six  years  old,  he  could  reaili-  special   record   of  his   extraordinary  pro- 

ly   translate   Jjatin,   Greek,  and  Hebrew;  ficiency  was  made  ia  the  registers  of  the 

ut    seven   he   added   some   knowledge  of  university.  —  Monk's  Life  of  IJentley,  p.  7. 
Arabic  and  Syriac.     He  entered  Catherine        -  The  translation  of  this,  "  made  Eng 

Hall,   Cambridge,   in  his  tenth  year ;   at  lish  by  a  person  of  honor,"  takes  great 

thirteen,  when  he  took  the  degree  of  bach-  liborties  with  the  original,  and  endeavors 

elor  of  arts,  he  was  acquainted  with  twelve  to  excel  it  in  wit  by  means  of  frequent  in- 

laoguitges.    There  being  no  precedent  of  terpolation. 
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guised  by  the  charm  of  novelty ;    and  even  their  merits  have 
ceased  to  intei-est."^ 

49.  No  species  of  composition  seems  less  adapted  to  the 
Fr>nch  gcnius  of  the  French  nation  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
heroic  XIV.  than  the  heroic  romances  so  much  a(hniied  in 
rom.iuces.  .^^  ^^_^^  years.  It  miist  be  confessed,  that  this  was 
bu:  the  continuance,  and  in  some  I'cspect,  ])0ssibly,  an  im- 
provement, of  a  long-established  style  of  fiction.  But  it  was 
not  fitted  to  endure  reason  or  ridicule ;  and  the  societies  of 
Paris  knew  the  use  of  both  weapons.  JNIoliere  sometimes 
tried  his  wit  upon  tlie  romances ;  and  Boileau,  rather  later  in 
the  day,  when  tlie  victory  liad  been  won,  attacked  Mademoi- 
selle Scuderi  with  his  sarcastic  irony  in  a  dialogue  on  the 
heroes  of  her  invention. 

50.  The  first  step,  in  descending  from  the  heroic  romance, 
Novels  of  ^^'^^  '^  groimd  not  altogether  dissimilar.  The  feats 
Madame       of  cliivalry  wcrc  replaced  by  less  wonderful  adven- 

''^*'*  ■  tures ;  the  love  became  less  hypeibolical  in  expres- 
sion, though  not  less  intensely  engrossing  the  personages ;  the 
general  tone  of  manners  was  lowered  down  better  to  that  of 
nature,  or  at  least  of  an  ideality  which  the  imagination  did 
not  reject ;  a  style  already  tried  in  the  minor  fictions  of  Spain. 
The  earliest  novels  that  demand  attention  in  this  line  are 
those  of  the  Countess  de  la  Fayette,  celebrated,  while  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Vergue,  under  the  name  of  Laverna  in  the 
Latin  poetry  of  Menage.^  Zayde,  the  first  of  these,  is  entire- 
ly in  the  Spanish  style :  the  adventures  are  improbable,  but 
various,  and  rather  interesting  to  those  who  carry  no  scepti- 
cism into  fiction  ;  the  language  is  polislied  and  agreeable, 
though  not  very  animated ;  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that, 
while  that  kind  of  novel  w^as  popular,  Zayde  would  obtain  a 
high  place.  It  has,  liowever,  the  usual  faults :  the  story  is 
broken  by  intervening  narratives,  which  occupy  too  large  a 
space  ;  tlie  sorrows  of  the  principal  characters  excite,  at  least 
as  I  should  judge,  little  sympathy  ;  and  their  sentiments  and 
emotions  are  sometimes  too  much  refined  in  the  alembic 
of  the  Hotel  llambouillet.     In  a  later  novel,  the  Princess  of 

1  Hist,  of  Spanish  Literature,  p.  471.  "  Lesbia  nulla  tibi,  nulla  est  tibi  dicta  Co- 

2  Tlie  name  Laverna,  though  well-sound-  rinna  ; 

Infi,  wa.s,  in  one  respect,  unlucky  ;  being  Carmine  laudatur  Cynthia  nulla  tuo. 

that  given  by  antiquity  to  the  goddess  of  Sed  cum  doctorum  compilas  soriuia  va< 

thieves.     An  epigram  on  Menage,  almost,  turn, 

perhaps,  too  trite  to  be  (juotcd,  Is  piquant  Nil  mirum,  si  sit  culta  Laverna  tibi." 
enough : — 
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Cleves,  Madame  La  Fayette  threw  off  the  affectation  of  that 
circle  to  which  she  had  once  belonged ;  and  though  perhaps 
Zayde  is,  or  was  in  its  own  age,  the  more  celebrated  novel,  it 
seems  to  me,  that,  in  this,  slie  has  excelled  lierself.  The 
story,  being  nothing  else  than  the  insuperable  and  insidious, 
but  not  guilty,  attachment  of"  a  married  lady  to  a  lover,  re- 
quired a  delicacy  and  correctness  of  taste  which  the  authoress 
has  well  displayed  in  it.  The  probability  of  the  incidents, 
the  natural  course  they  take,  the  absence  of  all  complication 
and  perplexity,  give  such  an  inartificial  air  to  this  novel,  that 
we  can  scarcely  help  believing  it  to  shadow  forth  some  real 
event.  A  modern  novelist  would  probably  have  made  more 
of  the  story:  tile  style  is  always  calm,  sometimes  almost  Ian 
guid ;  a  tone  of  decorous  politeness,  like  that  of  the  French 
stage,  is  never  relaxed ;  but  it  is  precisely  by  this  means  that 
the  writer  has  kept  up  a  moral  dignity,  of  which  it  would  have 
been  so  easy  to  lose  sight.  The  Princess  of  Cleves  is  perhaps 
the  first  work  of  mere  invention  (for,  though  the  characters  are 
historical,  there  is  no  known  foundation  for  the  story)  which 
brought  forward  the  manners  of  the  aristocracy ;  it  may  be 
said,  the  contemporary  manners ;  for  Madame  La  Fayette 
must  have  copied  her  own  times.  As  this  has  become  a  popu- 
lar style  of  fiction,  it  is  just  to  commemorate  the  novel  which 
introduced  it. 

51.  The  French  have  few  novels  of  this  class  in  the  seven 
teenth  century,  which  they  praise  :  those  of  Madame  gp^rron' 
Villedieu,  or  Des  Jardins,  may  deserve  to  be  except-  Roman 
ed ;  but  I  have  not  seen  them.  Scarron,  a  man  ^°'^"i"«- 
deformed  and  diseased,  but  endowed  with  vast  gayety,  which 
generally  exuberated  in  buffoon  jests,  has  the  credit  of  having 
struck  out  into  a  new  path  by  his  Roman  Comique.  The 
Spaniards,  however,  had  so  much  like  this,  that  we  cannot 
perceive  any  great  originality  in  Scarron.  The  Roman  Co- 
mique is  still  well  known,  and,  if  we  come  to  it  in  vacant 
moments,  will  serve  its  end  in  amusing  us  ;  the  story  and 
characters  have  no  great  interest,  but  they  are  natural :  yet, 
without  the  least  disparagement  to  the  vivacity  of  Scarron,  it 
is  still  true,  that  he  has  been  left  at  an  immense  distance  in 
observation  of  mankind,  in  humorous  character,  and  in  ludi- 
crous effect,  by  the  novelists  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries.  It  is  said  that  Scarron's  romance  is  written  in  a 
pure  style ;  and  some  have  even  pretended  that  he  has  not 
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been  without  effect  in  refining  the   language.     The    Roman 
Bourgeois  of  Furetiere  appears  to  be  a  novel  of  middle  life 
it  had  some  reputation ;    but  I  cannot  speak  of  it  with  any 
knowledge. 

52.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  had  some  share  in  directing  the 
Cyrano  de  public  taste  towards  those  extravagances  of  fancy 
Bergei-ac.  which  Were  afterwards  highly  popular.  He  has 
been  imitated,  as  some  have  observed,  by  Swift  and  Voltaire, 
and  I  should  add,  to  a  certain  degi-ee,  by  Hamilton  ;  but  all 
the  three  have  gone  far  beyond  him.  He  is  not  himself  a 
very  original  writer.  His  Voyage  to  the  Moon,  and  History 
of  the  Empire  of  the  Sun,  are  manifestly  suggested  by  the 
True  History  of  Lucian ;  and  he  had  modern  fictions,  espe- 
cially the  Voyage  to  the  Moon  bj'  Godwin,  mentioned  in  our 
last  volume,  which  he  had  evidently  reavl,  to  imp  the  wings  of 
an  invention  not  perhaps  eminently  fertile.  Yet  Bergerae 
has  the  merit  of  being  never  wearisome :  his  fictions  are  well 
conceived,  and  sliow  little  effort,  which  seems  also  the  cha- 
racter of  his  language  in  this  short  piece ;  though  his  letters 
had  been  written  in  the  worst  style  of  affectation,  so  as  to 
make  us  suspect  that  he  was  turning  the  manner  of  some 
Segrais.       contemporaries  into  ridicule.     The  novels  of  Segrais, 

such  at  least  as  I  have  seen,  are  mere  pieces  of  liglit 
satire,  designed  to  amuse  by  transient  allusions  the  lady  by 
whom  he  was  patronized,  —  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier. 
If  they  deserve  any  regard  at  all,  it  is  as  links  in  the  history  of 
fiction  between  the  mock-heroic  romance,  of  which  Voiture 
had  given  an  instance,  and  the  style  of  fantastic  invention, 
which  was  perfected  by  Hamilton. 

53.  Charles  Perrault  may,  so  far  as  I  know,  be  said  to  have 
_       ,j.      invented  a  kind  of  fiction  which  became  extremely 

popular,  and  has  had,  even  after  it  ceased  to  find 
direct  imitators,  a  ])erceptible  influence  over  the  lighter  litera- 
ture of  P^urope.  The  idea  was  original,  and  happily  executed. 
Perhaps  he  sometimes  took  the  tales  of  children,  such  as  the 
tradition  of  many  generations  had  delivered  them  :  but  much 
of  his  fairy  machinery  seems  to  have  been  his  own ;  and  1 
should  give  him  credit  for  several  of  the  stories,  though  it  is 
liard  to  foi'm  a  guess.  He  gave  to  them  all  a  real  interest,  as 
far  as  could  be,  with  a  naturalness  of  expression,  an  arch 
naivete,  a  morality  neither  too.  obvious  nor  too  refined,  and  a 
Blight  poignancy  of  satii'e  ou  the  world,  which   render   the 
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Tales  of  Mother  Goose  almost  a  counterpart  in  prose  to  the 
Fables  of  La  Fontaine. 

54.  These  amusing  fictions  caught  the  fancy  of  an  indolent 
hut  not  stupid  nobility.  The  court  of  Versailles  and  Hamilton, 
all  Paris  resounded  with  fairy  tales  :  it  became  the 
))()])ular  style  for  more  than  half  a  century.  But  few  of  these 
fall  within'  our  limits.  Perrault's  imtnediate  followers  — 
Madame  Murat  and  the  Countess  D'Aunoy,  especially  the 
latter  —  have  some  merit ;  but  they  come  very  short  of  the 
happy  simplicity  and  brevity  we  find  in  Mother  Goose's 
Tales.  It  is  possible  that  Count  Antony  Hamilton  may  have 
written  those  tales  which  have  made  him  famous,  before  the 
end  of  the  century  ;  though  they  were  published  later.  But 
these,  with  many  admirable  strokes  of  wit  and  invention,  have 
too  forced  a  tone  in  both  these  qualities  ;  the  labor  is  too  evi- 
dent, and,  thrown  away  on  such  trifling,  excites  something 
like  contempt :  they  are  written  for  an  exclusive  coterie,  not 
for  the  world ;  and  the  world  in  all  such  cases  will  sooner 
or  later  take  its  revenge.  Yet  Hamilton's  tales  are  incom- 
parably sujierior  to  what  followed :  inventions  alternately 
dull  and  extravagant,  a  style  negligent  or  mannered,  an  im- 
morality passing  ouAvard  fi'om  the  licentiousness  of  the  Ke- 
gency  to  the  debased  philosoj)hy  of  the  ensuing  age,  became 
the  general  characteristics  of  these  fictions,  which  finally 
expired  in  the  neglect  and  scorn  of  the  world. 

55.  The  Telemaque  of  Fenelon,  after  being  suppressed  in 
France,  appeared  in  Holland  clandestinely  without  Telemaque 
the  author's  consent  in  1G99.  It  is  needless  to  say  "f  *'e°«i<"> 
that  it  soon  obtained  the  admiration  of  Europe ;  and  perhaps 
there  is  no  book  in  the  French  language  that  has  been  more 
read.  Fenelon  seems  to  have  conceived,  that,  metre  not 
being  essential,  as  he  assumed,  to  poetry,  he  had,  by  imitating 
the  Odyssey  in  Telemaciue,  produced  an  epic  of  as  legitimate 
a  character  as  his  model.  But  the  boundaries  between  epic 
poetry,  especially  such  epics  as  the  Odyssey,  and  romance, 
were  only  perceptible  by  the  employment    of  verse    in    the 

ormer :  no  elevation  of  character,  no  ideality  of  conception, 
no  charm  of  imagery  or  emotion,  had  been  denied  to  romance. 
The  language  of  poetry  had  for  two  centuries  been  seized  for 
its  use.  Telemaque  nuist  therefore  take  its  place  among  ro- 
mances ;  but  still  it  is  true  that  no  romance  had  breathed  so 
classical  a  spirit,  none  hud  abounded  so  much  with  the  richuesa 
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of  poetical  language  (much,  in  fact,  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and 
Sophocles,  having  been  woven  in  with  no  other  change  than 
verbal  translation),  nor  had  any  pre.sej\e(l  such  dignity  in  its 
circumstances,  such  beauty,  harmony,  and  nobleness  in  its  dic- 
tion. It  would  be  as  idle  to  say  that  Fenelon  wfis  indebted  to 
D'Urfe  and  Cal])renede,  as  to  deny  that  some  degree  of  re- 
semblance may  be  found  in  their  poetical  prose.  The  one 
belonged  to  the  morals  of  chivalry,  generous  but  exaggerated ; 
the  other,  to  those  of  wisdom  and  religion.  The  one  has 
been  forgotten  because  its  tone  is  false :  the  other  is  ever  ad- 
mired, and  is  only  less  regarded  because  it  is  true  in  excess, 
because  it  contains  too  much  of  what  we  know.  Telemaque, 
like  some  other  of  Feuelon's  writings,  is  to  be  considered  in 
reference  to  its  object ;  an  object  of  all  tiie  noblest,  being  to 
form  the  character  of  one  to  whom  many  must  look  up  for 
their  welfare,  but  still  very  different  from  the  inculcation  of 
profound  truth.  The  beauties  of  Telemacpie  are  very  nume- 
rous ;  the  descriptions,  and  indeed  the  whole  tone  of  tlie  book, 
have  a  charm  of  grace  something  like  the  pictures  of  Guido: 
but  there  is  also  a  certain  languor  which  steals  over  us  in 
reading ;  and,  though  there  is  no  real  want  of  variety  in  the 
narration,  it  reminds  us  so  continually  of  its  source,  the  Ho- 
meric legends,  as  to  become  rather  monotonous.  The  aban- 
donment of  verse  has  produced  too  much  diffuseness :  it 
will  be  observed,  if  we  look  attentively,  that,  where  Homer 
is  circumstantial,  Fenelon  is  more  so ;  in  this  he  sometimes 
approaches  the  minuteness  of  the  romancers.  But  these 
defects  are  more  than  compensated  by  the  moral  and  even 
aesthetic  excellence  of  this  romance. 

56.  If  this  most  fertile  province  of  all  literature,  as  we 
Deficiency  li'^^^e  now  discovered  it  to  be,  had  yielded  so  little 
of  English  even  in  France,  a  nation  that  might  appear  eminent- 
mances.  |^  fitted  to  explore  it,  down  to  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  we  may  be  less  surprised  at  the  deficiency  of 
our  own  country.  Yet  the  scarcity  of  original  fiction  in  Eng- 
land was  so  great  as  to  be  inexplicable  by  any  reasoning. 
The  public  taste  was  not  incajjable  of  being  pleaded  ;  for  all 
the  novels  and  romances  of  the  Continent  were  re.adily  trans- 
lated. The  manners  of  all  classes  were  .as  open  to  humorous 
description,  the  imagination  was  as  vigorous,  the  heart  as 
susceptible,  as  in  other  countries.  But  not  only  we  find  no- 
thing good :   it  can  hardly  be  said  that  we  find  any  thing  at 
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nil  that  has  ever  attracted  notice  in  E^nglish  romance.  Tlie 
Pai'thenissa  of  Lord  Orrery,  in  the  heroic  style,  and  the  short 
novels  of  Afra  Behn,  are  nearly  as  many,  perliaps,  as  could  be 
detected  in  old  libraries.  We  must  leave  the  beaten  track 
before  we  can  place  a  single  work  in  this  class. 

57.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  essentially  belongs  to  it;  and 
John  Bunyan  may  pass  for  the  father  of  our  novel-  Piijrrim's 
ists.  His  success  in  a  line  of  composition  like  the  P''°g'««»- 
spiritual  romance  or  allegory,  which  seems  to  have  been 
frigid  and  unreadable  in  the  few  instances  where  it  had  been 
attempted,  is  doubtless  enhanced  by  his  want  of  all  learning, 
and  his  low  station  in  life.  He  was  therefore  rarely,  if  ever, 
an  imitator:  he  was  never  enchained  by  rules.  Bunyan  pos- 
sessed, in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  power  of  representation : 
his  inventive  faculty  was  considerable ;  but  the  other  is  his 
distinguisliing  excellence.  He  saw,  and  makes  us  see,  what 
he  describes  :  he  is  circumstantial  without  prolixity,  and,  in 
the  variety  and  frequent  change  of  his  incidents,  never  loses 
sight  of  the  unity  of  his  allegorical  fable.  His  invention  was 
enriched,  and  rather  his  choice  determined,  by  one  rule  he 
had  laid  down  to  himself,  —  the  adaptation  of  all  the  inciden- 
tal language  of  Scripture  to  his  own  use.  There  is  scarce  a 
circximstance  or  metaphor  in  the  Old  Testament  which  does 
not  find  a  place,  bodily  and  literally,  in  the  story  of  the  Pil- 
grim's Pi-ogress;  and  this  peculiar  artifice  has  made  his  own 
imagination  appear  more  creative  than  it  really  is.  In  the 
conduct  of  the  romance,  no  rigorous  attention  to  the  propriety 
of  the  allegory  seems  to  have  been  uniformly  preserved. 
Vanity  P"'air,  or  the  cave  of  the  two  giants,  might,  for  any 
thing  we  see,  have  been  placed  elsewhere  ;  but  it  is  by  this 
neglect  of  exact  parallelism  that  he  better  keeps  up  the 
reality  of  the  pilgrimage,  and  takes  oif  the  coldness  of  mere 
allegory.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  we  read  this 
book  at  an  age  when  the  spiritual  meaning  is  either  little 
perceived  or  little  regarded.  In  his  language,  nevertheless, 
Bunyan  sometimes  mingles  the  signification  too  much  with 
the  fable :  we  might  be  perplexed  between  the  imaginary 
and  the  real  Christian  ;  but  the  liveliness  of  narration  soon 
brings  us  back,  or  did  at  least  when  we  were  young,  to  the 
fields  of  fancy.  Yet  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  like  some  other 
books,  has  of  late  been  a  little  overrated :  its  excellence  is 
great,  but  it  is  not  of  the  highest  rank ;  and  we  should  be 
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careful  not  to  break  down  the  landmarks  of  fame  by  placing 
the  John  Banyans  and  the  Daniel  De  Foes  among  the  Dii 
Majores  of  our  worship. 

58.  I  am  inclined  to  claim  for  England,  not  the  invention, 
Turkish  bi't?  fo^'  tiie  most  part,  the  composition,  of  another 
^py-  book,  Avhich,  being  grounded  on  fiction,  may  be  classed 

here,  —  the  Turkish  Spy.  A  secret  emissary  of  the  Porte  is 
supposed  to  remain  at  Paris  in  disguise  for  above  forty  years, 
from  1635  to  1682.  His  correspondence  with  a  number  of 
persons,  various  in  situation,  and  with  whom,  therefore,  his 
letters  assume  various  characters,  is  protracted  through  eight 
volumes.  Much,  indeed  most,  relates  to  the  history  of  those 
times,  and  to  the  anecdotes  connected  with  it ;  but  in  these  we 
do  not  find  a  large  proportion  of  novelty.  The  more  remarka- 
ble letters  are  those  which  run  into  metaphysical  and  theologi- 
cal speculation.  These  are  written  with  an  earnest  seriousness, 
yet  with  an  extraordinary  freedom,  such  as  the  feigned  garb 
of  a  Mohammedan  could  hardly  have  exempted  from  censure 
in  Catholic  countries.  Mahmud,  the  mysterious  writer,  stands 
on  a  sort  of  eminence  above  all  human  prejudice :  he  was 
privileged  to  judge  as  a  stranger  of  the  religion  and  philoso- 
phy of  P^urope ;  but  his  bold  spirit  ranges  over  the  field  of 
Oi'iental  speculation.  The  Turkish  Spy  is  no  ordinary  pro- 
duction, but  contains  as  many  proofs  of  a  thoughtful,  if  not 
very  {)rofound  mind,  as  any  we  can  find.  It  suggested  the 
Persian  Letters  to  Montesquieu,  and  the  Jewish  to  Argens; 
the  former  deviating  from  his  model  with  the  originality  of 
talent,  the  latter  following  it  with  a  more  servile  closeness. 
Probability,  that  is,  a  resemblance  to  the  personated  character 
of  an  Oriental,  was  not  to  be  attained,  nor  was  it  desirable,  in 
any  of  these  fictions  ;  but  Mahmud  has  something  not  Euro- 
pean, something  of  a  solitary,  insulated  wanderer,  gazing  on  a 
world  that  knows  him  not,  which  throws,  to  my  feelings,  a  strik- 
ing chai-m  over  the  Turkish  Spy ;  while  the  Usbek  of  Mon- 
tesquieu has  become  more  than  half  Parisian ;  liis  ideas  are 
neitiier  those  of  his  birthplace,  nor  such  as  have  sprung  up 
unbidden  from  his  soul,  but  those  of  a  polite,  witty,  and  acute 
society ;  and  the  correspondence  with  his  harem  in  Persia, 
which  Montesquieu  has  thought  attractive  to  the  reader,  is  not 
much  more  interesting  than  it  is  probable,  and  ends  in  the 
style  of  a  common  romance.  As  to  the  Jewish  Letters  of 
Argens,  it  is  far  inferior  to  the  Turkish  Spy,  and,  ia  fact, 
rather  an  insipid  book. 
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59.   It  may  be  asked  why  I  dispute  the  claim  made  by  all 
the  foreign  biographers  in  favor  of  Jolin  Paul  Mara-   chiefly  of 
na,  a  native  of  Genoa,  wlio  is  asserted  to  have  pub-   English 
lished  the  first  volume  of  the  Turkish  Spy  at  Paris   °"^''''' 
in  1684,  and  the  rest  in  subsequent  years.^     But  I  am  not 
disputing  that  Marana  is  the  author  of  the  thirty  letters  pub- 
lished in  1684,  and  of  twenty  more  in  1686,  which  have  been 
literally  translated  into  Englisli,  and  form  about  half  the  fii"st 
volume  in  P^nglish  of  our  Turkish  Spy.'"*     Nor  do  I  doubt,  in 
the  least,  that  the  remainder  of  that  volume  had  a  French 
original,  though  I  have  never  seen  it.     But  the  later  volumes 
of  the  Espion  Turc,  in  the  edition  of  1696,  with  the  date  of 
Cologne,  wliich,  according  to  Barbier,  is  put  for  Rouen,'^  are 


1  The  first  portion  wa-s  publbihed  at 
Paris,  and  also  at  Amsterdam.  Bayle 
gives  the  following  account :  "  Get  ou- 
Trage  a  ete  contrefiiit  i  Amsterdam  du 
consentement  du  libraire  de  Paris,  qui 
I'a  le  premier  imprlme.  II  sera  compose 
de  plusieurs  petits  volumes  qui  coutieu- 
dront  les  evenemens  les  plus  considera- 
bles de  la  chretiente  en  general,  et  de  la 
Franco  en  particulier,  depuis  I'annee  11)37 
jusqu'en  ltJ82  Un  Italien,  natif  de  Genes, 
Marana,  donne  ces  relations  pour  des  let- 
tres  ecrites  aux  ministres  de  la  Porte  par 
uu  espion  Turc  qui  se  tenoit  cache  i  Paris. 
II  pretend  les  avoir  traduites  de  I'Arabe 
en  Italien :  et  il  raconte  forte  en  long 
comment  il  les  a  trouvees.  On  soupcoune 
avec  beaucoup  d'apparence,  que  c'est  un 
tour  d'esprit  Italien,  et  une  fiction  ingeni- 
euse  semblahle  i  celle  dont  Virgile  s'est  servi 
pour  louer  Auguste,"  &c.  —  Nouvelles  de 
la  llepubliqvie  des  Lettres  ;  Mars,  1684  :  in 
OJuvres  diverses  de  Bayle,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 
The  Kspion  Turc  is  not  to  be  traced  in  the 
index  to  the  Journal  des  S(;avans  ;  nor  is 
it  noticed  in  the  Biblioth.-que  Universelle. 

2  Salfi,  xiv.  61  ;  Biogr.  Univ. 

3  Dictionnaire  des  Anonymes,  vol.  i. 
p.  406.  Barbier's  notice  of  L'Espion,  dans 
les  cours  des  princes  Chretiens,  ascribes 
four  volumes  out  of  six,  which  appear  to 
contain  as  much  as  our  eight  volumes, 
tc  Marana,  and  conjectures  that  the  last 
two  are  by  another  hand  ;  but  does  not 
intimate  the  least  suspicion  of  an  English 
original.  And,  as  his  authority  is  consi- 
derable. I  must  fortify  my  own  opinion  by 
what  evidence  I  can  find. 

The  prefiice  to  the  second  volume  (Eng- 
lish) of  the  Turkish  Spy  begins  thus: 
"  Three  years  are  now  elapsed  since  the 
first  volume  of  letters  written  by  a  Spy  at 
Paris  was  published  in  English  ;  and  it 
was  expected  that  a  second  should  have 
eome  out  long  before  this.    The  favorable 


reception  which  that  found  amongst  all 
sorts  of  readers  would  have  encouraged  a 
speedy  translation  of  the  rest,  had  there 
been  extant  any  French  edition  of  more 
than  the  first  part.  Bat,  after  the  strictest 
in(/itiry,  none  could  be  heard  of;  and,  as  for 
the  Italian,  our  booksellers  have  not  that 
correspondence  in  those  parts  as  they  have 
in  the  more  neighboring  countries  of 
France  and  IloUaud.  So  that  it  was  a 
work  despaired  of  to  recover  any  more  of 
this  Arabian's  memoirs.  We  little  dreamed 
that  the  Florentines  had  been  so  busy  in 
printing,  and  so  successful  in  selling,  the 
continued  translation  of  these  Arabian 
epistles,  till  it  was  the  fortune  of  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  to  travel  in  tho.se  parts 
Uust  summer,  and  di.scover  the  happy  news. 
I  will  not  forestall  his  letter,  which  is 
annexed  to  this  prefdice."  A  pretended 
letter  with  the  signature  of  Daniel  Salt- 
marsh  follows,  in  which  the  imaginary 
author  tells  a  strange  tale  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  certain  learned  physician  of 
Ferrara,  Julio  de  Medici,  descended  from 
the  Medicean  family,  put  these  volumes, 
in  the  Italian  language,  into  his  hands. 
This  letter  is  dated  Amsterdam,  Sept.  9, 
1690  ;  and,  as  the  preface  refers  it  to  the  last 
summer,  I  hence  conclude  that  the  first 
edition  of  the  second  volume  cf  the  Tiirk- 
ish  Spy  w;us  in  1691 ;  for  I  have  not  seen 
that,  nor  any  other  eilition  earlier  than 
the  fifth,  printed  in  1702. 

Marana  is  said  by  Salfi  and  others  to 
have  left  France  in  1589,  having  fallen 
into  a  depression  of  spirits.  Now,  the  first 
thirty  letters,  about  one  thirty-second 
part  of  the  entire  work,  were  published  in 
1684,  and  about  an  equal  length  in  lS8i3. 
I  admit  that  he  had  time  to  double  these 
portions,  and  thus  to  publish  one-eighth 
of  the  whole  ;  but  Ls  it  likely  that  between 
1686  and  1689  he  co>ild  have  given  the 
rest  to  the  world'     If  we  are  not  struck 
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avowedly  translated  from  the  English.  And  to  the  second 
volume  of  our  Turkisli  Spy,  published  in  1691,  is  prefixed  an 
account,  not  very  credible,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  volumes 
subsequent  to  the  first  had  been  procured  by  a  traveller,  in 
the  original  Italian ;  no  French  edition,  it  is  declared,  being 
known  to  the  booksellers.  That  no  Italiaa  edition  ever  ex- 
isted, is,  1  apprehend,  now  generally  admitted ;  and  it  is  to  be 
shown,  by  those  who  contend  for  the  claims  of  Marana  to 
seven  out  of  the  eight  volumes,  that  they  were  published 
in  France  before  1G91  and  the  subsequent  years,  when  they 
ajipeared  in  English.  The  Cologne  or  Rouen  edition  of  1696 
follows  the  English  so  closely,  that  it  has  not  given  the  origi- 
nal letters  of  the  first  volume,  published  with  the  name  of 
Marana,  but  rendered  them  back  from  the  translation. 

60.  In  these  early  letters,  I  am  ready  to  admit,  the  scheme 
of  the  Turkish  Spy  may  be  entirely  traced.  Marana  appears 
not  only  to  have  planned  the  historical  part  of  the  letters,  but 
to  have  struck  out  the  more  original  and  striking  idea  of  a 
Mohammedan  wavering  with  religious  scruples,  which  the 
English  continuator  has  followed  up  with  more  philosophy 
and  erudition.  The  internal  evidence  for  their  English  origin, 
in  all  the  latter  volumes,  is,  to  my  apprehension,  exceedingly 
strong ;  but  I  know  the  ditficulty  of  arguing  from  this  to  con- 
vince a  reader.  The  proof  we  demand  is  the  production  of 
these  volumes  in  French,  that  is,  the  specification  of  some 
public  or  private  library  where  they  may  be  seen,  in  any  edi- 
tion anterior  to  1691 ;  and  nothing  short  of  this  can  be  satis- 
factory evidence.^ 

by  this,  is  it  likely  that  the  English  trans-  15  it  is   said,  that  her  father,  Sir  Roger 

lator    should    have  fabricated   the  story  Manley,  was   the  genuine  author  of  the 

above  mentioned,  when  the  public  miacht  first   volume  of  the   Turkish   Spy.      Dr. 

know   that  there  was  actually  a   French  Midgley,  an  ingenious  physician,  related 

original   which   he   had  rendered  ?      The  to  the  family  by  marriage,  had  the  charge 

invention  seems  without  motive.     Again  :  of  looking  over  his  papers,  among  which 

how  came  the  French  edition  of  1119(3  to  he  found  that  manuscript,  which  he  e;U<ily 

be  an  avowed  translation  from  the  English,  reserved  to  his  proper  use  ;  and,  both  by 

when,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  M.  his  own  pen  and  the  a-ssistance  of  some 

Karbier,  the  volumes  of  Marana  had  all  others,  continued  the  work  until  the  eighth 

been  published  in  France?      Surely,  till  volume,  without  ever  having  the  justice 

these  appear,  we  have  reason  to  suspect  to  name  the  author  of  the  first."  —  MS. 

their  existence  ;   and   the   onus  probaniH  note  in  the  copy  of  the  Turkish  Spy  (edit, 

lies   now  on   the  advocates  of  Marana's  1732)  in  the  British  Museum, 
claim.  Another  MS.  note  in  the  same  volume 

'   I  shall  now  produce  some  direct  evi-  gives  the  following  extract  from  Dunton's 

dence  for  the  English  authorship  of  seven  Life  and  Errors  :    "  Mr.  Bradshaw  is  the 

out  of  eight  parts  of  the  Turkish  Spy.  best  accomplished  hackney  writer  I  have 

"  In  the  life  of  Mrs.  Manley,  published  met  \vith  :  his  genius  was  quite  above  the 

under  the  title   of  'The   Adventures  of  common  size,  and  his  style  was  incompara- 

Rivella,'  jjrinted  in  ITli.  in  pages  14  auJ  bly  fine.  ...  So  soon  as  I  saw  the  first 
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61.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  unfair  to  bring  within  the 
pale  of  the  seventeenth  century  an  effusion  of  genius  swm>B  Taie 
sufficient  to  redeem  our  name  in  its  annals  of  iiction.  "f »  Tub. 
The  Tale  of  a  Tub,  though  not  published  till  1704,  was  chiefly 
written,  as  the  autlior  declares,  eight  years  before ;  and  the 
Battle  of  the  Books,  subjoined  to  it,  has  every  appearance  of 
recent  animosity  against  the  opponents  of  Temple  and  Boyle, 
in  the  question  of  Phalaris.  The  Tale  of  a  Tub  is,  in  my 
apprehension,  the  masterpiece  of  Swift:  certainly  Rabelais 
has  nothing  superior,  even  in  invention,  nor  any  thing  so  con- 
densed, so  pointed,  so  full  of  real  meaning,  of  biting  satire,  of 
felicitous  analogy.  The  Battle  of  the  Books  is  such  an  im- 
})rovement  of  the  similar  combat  in  the  Lutrin,  that  we  can 
hardly  own  it  is  an  imitation. 


Tolnme  of  the  Turkish  Spy,  the  very  stjle 
aiul  manner  of  writing  convinced  me  that 
IJraiishaw  was  tlie  author.  .  .  .  lirad- 
Bhaw's  wife  owned  tliat  Dr.  Widgley  liad 
engaged  hmi  in  a  work  which  would  tnl<e 
him  some  years  to  finisli,  for  whicli  the 
doctor  W.1S  to  pfiy  him  405.  per  slieet ;  .  .  . 
BO  that  'tis  very  i)rohabIe  (for  I  cannot 
ewear  I  saw  him  write  it),  tliat  Jlr.  William 
Braoshaw  was  the  author  of  the  Turkish 
Spy  :  were  it  not  for  this  discovery,  Dr. 
Midgley  had  gone  off  with  the  honor  of 
that  performance."  It  tlius  appears  that 
in  England  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  ori- 
ginal work  ;  though  the  authority  of  Dun- 
ton  is  not  very  good  for  the  facts  he  tells, 
and  that  of  Mrs.  Mauley  much  worse. 
But  I  do  not  quote  them  as  evidence  of 
Fuch  facts,  but  of  common  report.  Mrs. 
RIanley,  who  claims  for  her  father  the 
first  volume,  certaiidy  written  by  Marana, 
must  be  set  aside  :  us  to  Dr.  Midgley  and 
Mr.  Bnid.«haw,  I  know  nothing  to  confirm 
or  mfute  what  is  here  said. 


[The  hypothesis  of  these  notes,  that  all 
the  Turkish  Spy,  after  the  fii-st  of  our  eight 
volumes,  is  of  English  origin,  has  been 
controverted  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine by  persons  of  learning  and  acuteness. 
1  would  surrender  my  own  opinion,  if  I 
could  see  sufficient  grounds  for  doing  so  ; 
but,  as  yet,  Maraua's  pretensions  are  not 
substantiated  by  the  evidence  which  I 
demanded,  —  the  proof  of  any  edition  in 
French  anterior  to  that  of  our  Turkish 
Spy,  the  second  volume  of  which  (there 
is  no  dispute  about  Marana's  authorship 
of  the  first)  appeared  in  1691,  with  a  pre- 
face denying  the  existence  of  a  French 
original.  Tho.se  who  have  had  recourse 
to  the  arbitrary  supposition  that  Ahiraua 
communicated  his  manuscript  to  some 
English  translator,  who  published  it  as 
his  own,  should  be  aware  that  a  mere  pos- 
sibility, without  a  shadow  of  evidence, 
even  if  it  served  to  explain  the  facts,  can- 
not lie  received  in  historicU  criticism  aa 
truth.  — 1812.1 
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CHAPTER   Vm. 

HISTORY  OF  PHYSICAL  AND  OTHER  LITERATURE,   FROM  1650  TO  1700 


Sect.  I.  —  On  Experimental  Philosophy. 


Institutions  for  Science  at  Florence,  London,  Paris  —  Cliemistry—  Boyle 
and  others. 

1.  We  have  now  arrived,  according  to  the  method  pursued 

in  corresponding  periods,  at  the  history  of  mathema- 
oraitting  tical  and  physical  science  in  the  hitter  part  of  the 
mathema-    seventeenth  century.     But  I  must  here  entreat  my 

readers  to  excuse  tlie  omission  of  that  which  ought 
to  occupy  a  prominent  situation  in  any  work  that  pretends  to 
trace  the  general  progress  of  lumian  knowledge.  The  length 
to  which  I  have  found  myself  already  comjjclled  to  extend 
these  volumes  might  he  an  adequate  apology ;  hut  I  have  one 
more  insuperable  in  the  slightness  of  my  own  acquaintance 
with  subjects  so  momentous  and  difficult,  and  upon  which  I 
could  not  write  without  presumptuousness  and  much  peril  of 
betraying  ignorance.  The  names,  therefore,  of  Wallis  and 
Huygens,  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  must  be  passed  with  distant 
reverence. 

2.  This  was  the  age  when  the  experimental  philosophy  to 
Academy  which  Bacou  had  held  the  torch,  and  which  had 
del  ci-         already   made    considerable    progress,  especially  in 

Italy,  was  finally  established  on  the  ruins  of  arbitra- 
ry figments  and  partial  inductions.  This  philosophy  was  sig- 
nally indebted  to  three  associations,  the  eldest  of  which  did 
not  endure  long ;  but  tlie  others  have  remained  to  this  day  the 
perennial  fountains  of  science,  —  the  Academy  del  Cimento 
at  Florence,  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  tlie  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris.  The  first  ot  tliese  was  established  in  1G'>7, 
with  the  patronage  of  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  IL,  but 
under  tiie  peculiar  care  of  his  brother  Leopold.     Both  wei'e. 
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in  a  manner  at  that  time  remarkable,  attached  to  natural  phi* 
losopliy ;  and  Leopold,  less  enfjaged  in  public  affairs,  had  long 
carried  on  a  correspondence  with  the  learned  of  P^urope.  It 
is  said  that  the  advice  of  Viviani,  one  of  the  greatest  geome- 
ters that  pjurope  has  produced,  led  to  this  institution.  Tlie 
name  which  this  academy  assumed  gave  promise  of  their 
finiflamental  rule,  —  the  investigation  of  truth  by  experiment 
alone.  The  number  of  academicians  was  unlimited  ;  and  all 
that  was  required  as  an  article  of  faith  was  the  abjuration  of 
all  I'aith,  a  resolution  to  inquire  into  truth  without  regard  to 
any  previous  sect  of  philosophy.  This  academy  lasted,  un- 
fortunately, but  ten  years  in  vigor :  it  is  a  great  misfortune 
for  any  literary  institution  to  depend  on  one  man,  and  es- 
pecially on  a  prince,  who,  shedding  a  factitious  as  well  as 
sometimes  a  genuine  lustre  round  it,  is  not  easily  replaced 
without  a  diminution  of  the  world's  regard.  Leopold,  in 
1667,  became  a  cardinal,  and  was  thus  withdrawn  from  Flo- 
rence ;  others  of  the  Academy  del  Cimento  died,  or  went 
away ;  and  it  rapidly  sunk  into  insignificance.  But  a  volume 
containing  reports  of  the  yearly  experiments  it  made  —  among 
others,  the  celebrated  one,  proving,  as  was  then  supposed,  the 
incompressibility  of  water  —  is  generally  esteemed.' 

3.  The  germ  of  our  Royal  Society  may  be  traced  to 
the  year  1645,  when  Wallis,  Wilkins,  Glisson,  and  Royal  So- 
others less  known,  agreed  to  meet  weekly  at  a  pri-  ciety. 
vate  house  in  London,  in  order  to  converse  on  subjects  con 
nected  with  natural,  and  especially  experimental  philosophy. 
Some  of  these  soon  afterwards  settled  in  Oxford :  and  thus 
arose  two  little  societies  in  connection  with  each  other ;  those 
at  Oxford  being  recruited  by  Ward,  Petty,  Willis,  and  Ba- 
thurst.  They  met  at  Petty's  lodgings  till  he  removed  to 
Ireland  in  16r)2;  afterwards  at  those  of  Wilkins,  in  Wadham 
College,  till  he  became  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1 659 ;  about  which  time  most  of  the  Oxford  philosophers 
came  to  London,  and  held  their  meetings  in  Gresham  College. 
They  became  more  numerous  after  the  Restoration,  which 
gave  better  hope  of  a  tranquillity  indispensable  for  science ; 
and  on  the  28th  of  November,  1660,  agreed  to  form  a  regular 
society,  which  should  meet  weekly  for  the  promotion  of  natural 
philosophy :    their  registers  are  kept  from  this  time.'^     The 

•  OfiUuzzi,  Storia  del  Oran  Dncato,  vol.        2  Birch's  Illst.  of  Royal  Societj,  Tol.  i 
rii.  p.  240  i  Tiraboschi,  xi.  204  ;  Goruiani,    p.  1. 
TiU.  29 
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king,  rather  fond  himself  of  these  subjects,  from  the  beginning 
afforded  them  his  patronage :  their  first  charter  is  dated  15tli 
July,  1662,  incorporating  them  by  the  style  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  appointing  Lord  Brouncker  the  first  president, 
assisted  by  a  council  of  twenty ;  the  conspicuous  names  among 
which  are  Boyle,  Kenelm  Digby,  Wilkius,  Wren,  Evelyn,, 
and  Oldenburg.^  The  last  of  these  was  secretary,  and  editor 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions ;  the  first  number  of  which 
appeared  March  1,  1665,  containing  sixteen  pages  in  quarto. 
These  were  continued  monthly,  or  less  frequently,  according 
to  the  materials  he  possessed.  Oldenburg  ceased  to  be  the 
editor  in  1667,  and  was  succeeded  by  Grew,  as  he  was  by 
Ilooke.  These  early  transactions  are  chiefly  notes  of  con- 
veisations  and  remarks  made  at  the  meetings,  as  well  as  of 
experiments  either  then  made,  or  reported  to  the  society.^ 

4.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  was  established  in 
Academy  of  1^66,  Under  the  auspices  of  Colbert.  The  king  as- 
Scieuces  at  signed  to  them  a  room  in  the  Royal  Library  for  their 
^'^™'  meetings.  Those  first  selected  were  all  mathema- 
ticians ;  but  other  departments  of  science,  especially  chemistry 
and  anatomy,  afterwards  furnished  associates  of  considerable 
name.  It  seems,  nevertheless,  that  this  academy  did  not 
cultivate  experimental  philosophy  with  such  unremitting  zeal 
as  the  Royal  Society,  and  that  abstract  mathematics  have 
always  borne  a  larger  proportion  to  the  rest  of  their  inquiries. 
They  published  in  this  century  ten  volumes,  known  as  Anciens 
Memoires  de  I'Academie.  But  near  its  close,  in  1697,  they 
received  a  regular  institution  from  the  king,  organizing  them 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  two  other  gieat  literary  founda- 
tions,—  the  French  Academy,  and  that  of  Liscriptions  and 
Belles-Lettres.^ 

5.  In  several  branches  of  physics,  the  experimental  philoso- 
stateof  pl^^i"  is  both  guided  and  corrected  by  the  eternal 
cheniLstry.  Jaws  of  geometry.  In  others  he  wants  this  aid,  and, 
in  the  words  of  his  master,  "  knows  and  understands  no  more 
concerning  the  order  of  nature,  than,  as  her  servant  and  in 
terpreter,  he  has  been  taught  by  observation  and  tentative 
processes."  All  that  concerns  the  peculiar  actions  of  bodies 
on  each  other  was  of  this  description ;  though,  in  our  owu 
times,  even  this  has  been  in  some  degree  brought  under  the 

•  Birch's  Hist,  of  Royal  Society,  p.  88.  ^  Fontenelle,  vol.  v.  p.  23  ;   Montucla. 

2  1(1.,  vol.  ii.  p.  18  ;  Thouisou's  Hist,  of     Hist,  des  MatUeuiatiques,  vol,  ii.  p.  557. 
Royal  Society,  p.  7. 
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omnipotent  control  of  the  modern  analysis.  Chemistry,  or 
the  science  of  the  molecular  constituents  of  bodies,  manifested 
in  such  peculiar  and  reciprocal  operations,  had  never  been 
rescued  from  empirical  hands  till  this  period.  The  transmu- 
tjition  of  metals,  the  universal  medicine,  and  other  inquiries 
utterly  unphilosophical  in  themselves,  because  they  assumed 
the  existence  of  that  which  they  sought  to  discover,  had  occu- 
pied the  chemists  so  much,  that  none  of  them  had  made  any 
further  progress,  than  occasionally,  by  some  happy  coml)ination 
or  analysis,  to  contribute  an  useful  preparation  to  pharmacy, 
or  to  detect  an  unknown  substance.  Glauber  and  Van  Hel- 
mont  were  the  most  active  and  ingenious  of  these  elder 
chemists ;  but  the  former  has  only  been  remembered  by  hav- 
ing long  given  his  name  to  sulphate  of  soda,  while  the  latter 
wasted  his  time  on  experiments  from  which  he  knew  not  how 
to  draw  right  inferences,  and  his  powers  on  hypotheses  which  a 
sounder  spirit  of  the  inductive  philosophy  would  have  taught 
him  to  reject.^ 

6.  Chemistry,  as  a  science  of  principles,  hypothetical  no 
doubt,  and  in  a  great  measure  unfounded,  but  coher-  „  , 
ing  in  a  plausible  system,  and  better  than  the  reve- 
ries of  the  Paracelsists  and  Behmenists,  was  founded  by 
Becker  in  Germany,  by  Boyle  and  his  contemporaries  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  P^ngland.  Becker,  a  native  of  Spire,  who, 
after  wandering  from  one  city  of  Germany  to  another,  died 
in  London  in  1685,  by  his  Physica  Subterranea,  published  in 
1669,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  theory,  which,  having  in  the 
next  century  been  perfected  by  Stahl,  became  the  creed  of 
philosophy  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  last  century.  "  Becker's 
theory,"  says  an  English  writer,  "  stripped  of  every  thing  but 
the  naked  statement,  may  be  expressed  in  the  following  sen- 
tence :  Besides  water  and  air,  there  are  three  other  substances, 
called  earths,  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  bodies ; 
namely,  the  fusible  or  vitrifiable  earth,  tiie  inflammable  or 
sulphureous,  and  the  mercurial.  By  the  intimate  combination 
of  earths  witli  water  is  formed  an  universal  acid,  from  which 
proceed  all  other  acid  bodies :  stones  are  produced  by  the 
combination  of  certain  earths ;  metals,  by  the  combination  of 
all  the  three  earths  in  proportions  which  vary  according  to  the 
metal."  ^ 

'  Thomson's  Hist,  of  Chemistry,  i.  183. 
*  Thomson's  Ilist.  of  Koyal  Society,  p.  468. 
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7.  No  one  Englishman  of  the  seventeenth  century,  aftei 

Loi'd  Bacon,  raised  to  himself  so  high  a  reputation 
in  experimental  j)liilosopliy  as  Robert  Boyle.  It  haa 
even  been  remarked,  that  he  was  born  in  the  year  of  Bacon's 
death,  as  the  person  destined  by  nature  to  succeed  him ;  an 
eidogy  which  would  be  extravagant  if  it  implied  any  parallel 
between  the  genius  of  the  two,  but  hardly  so  if  we  look  on 
Boyle  as  the  most  faithful,  the  most  patient,  the  most  success- 
ful disciple  who  carried  forward  the  experimental  philosophy 
of  Bacon.  His  works  occupy  six  large  volumes  in  quarto. 
They  may  be  divided  into  theological  or  metapliysical,  and 
physical  or  experimental.  Of  the  former,  we  may  mention  as 
the  most  philosophical  his  Disquisition  into  the  Final  Causes 
of  Natural  Things,  his  Free  Inquiry  into  the  received  No- 
tion of  Nature,  his  Discourse  of  Tilings  above  Reason,  his 
Considerations  about  the  Reconcilableness  of  Reason  and 
Religion,  his  Excellency  of  Theology,  and  his  Considei'ationa 
on  the  Style  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  the  latter,  his  chemical 
and  experimental  writings,  form  more  than  two-tliirds  of  hia 
prolix  works. 

8.  The  metaphysical  treatises,  to  use  that  word  in  a  large 
nis  meta-     sense,  of  Boyle,  or  rather  those  concerning  Natural 
physical      Theology,  are  very  perspicuous,  very  free  fi'om  sys- 
tem, and  such  as  bespeak  an  independent  lover  of 

truth.  His  Disquisition  on  Final  Causes  was  a  well-timed 
vindication  of  that  palmary  argument  against  the  paradox  of 
the  Cartesians,  who  had  denied  the  validity  of  an  inference 
from  the  manifest  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  the  universe 
to  an  intelligent  Providence.  Boyle  takes  a  more  philosophi- 
cal view  of  the  principle  of  final  causes  than  had  been  found 
in  many  theologians,  who  Aveakened  the  argument  itself  by  the 
])resumptuous  hypothesis,  that  man  was  the  sole  object  of 
Providence  in  the  creation.'  His  greater  knowledge  of  phy- 
siology led  him  to  perceive,  that  there  are  both  animal  and 
what  he  calls  cosmical  ends,  in  which  man  has  no  concern. 

9  The  following  passage  is  so  favorable  a  specimen  of  the 
Extract  philosophical  spirit  of  Boyle,  and  so  good  an  illustra- 
from  one  tion  of  tlie  theory  of  idols  in  the  Novum  Organum, 
*'™'  that,  although  it  might  better  perhaps  have  deserved 
a  place  in  a  former  chapter,  I  will  not  refrain  from  inserting 
it ;  '•  I  know  not,"  he  says  in  his  Free  Inquiry  into  the  re- 

*. Boyle's  Works,  vol.  t.  p.  891. 
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ceived  Notion  of  Nature,  "  whether  it  be  a  prerogative  in  the 
liuraan  mind,  that  as  it  is  itself  a  true  and  positive  being,  so  is 
it  apt  to  conceive  all  other  things  as  true  and  positive  beings 
also :  but,  vihether  or  no  this  propensity  to  frame  such  kind  of 
ideas  supposes  an  excellency,  1  fear  it  occasions  mistakes,  and 
makes  us  think  and  speak,  after  the  manner  of  true  and  posi- 
tive beings,  of  such  things  as  are  but  chimerical,  and  some  of 
them  negations  or  privations  themselves ;  as  death,  ignorance, 
blindness,  and  the  like.  It  concerns  us,  therefore,  to  stand 
very  carefully  upon  our  giiard,  that  we  be  not  insensibly  mis- 
led by  such  an  innate  and  unheeded  temptation  to  error  as 
we  bring  into  the  world  with  us."  ^ 

10.  Boyle  improved  the  air-pump  and  tlie   thermometer, 
though  the  latter  was  first  made  an  accurate  instru- 

ment  of  investigation  by  Newton.  He  als^o  disco-  in  physics 
vered  the  law  of  the  aii-'s  eUisticity ;  namely,  that  its  nJ'jstryf' 
bulk  is  inversely  as  the  pressure  upon  it.  For  some 
of  the  principles  of  hydrostatics  we  are  indebted  to  liim, 
though  he  did  not  possess  much  mathematical  knowledge. 
The  Philosophical  Transactions  contain  several  valuable 
papers  by  him  on  this  science.^  By  his  Sceptical  Chemist, 
published  in  16G1,  he  did  much  to  overturn  the  theories  of 
Van  Helmont's  school,  —  that  commonly  called  of  the  iatro- 
chemists,  which  was  in  its  highest  reputation ;  raising  doubts 
as  to  the  existence  not  only  of  the  four  elements  of  the  peri- 
patetics, but  of  those  which  these  chemists  had  substituted. 
Boyle  holds  the  elements  of  bodies  to  be  atoms  of  different 
shapes  and  sizes,  the  union  of  which  gives  origin  to  Avhat  are 
vulgarly  called  elements.^  It  is  imnecessary  to  remark,  that 
this  is  the  prevailing  theory  of  the  present  age. 

11.  I  shall  borrow  the  general  character  of  Boyle  and  of 
liis    contemporaries    in    English    chemistry   from    a   General 
modern  author  of  credit.     "  Perhaps  Mr.  Boyle  may   character 
be  considered  as  the  first  pei'son,  neither  connected   **     '^^  *^ ' 
with  pharmacy  nor  mining,  who  devoted  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  attention  to  chemical  pursuits.     Mr.  Boyle,  though,  in 
common  with  the  literary  men  of  his  age,  he  may  be  accused 
of  credulity,  was  both  very  laborious  and  intelligent ;  and  his 
chemical  pursuits,  which  were  various   and   extensi\e,  and 

1  Boyle's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  IGl. 

«  Thomson's  Hist,  of  Royal  Society,  pp.  400,  411. 

*  Thomson's  Uist.  of  Cbeinistry,  i.  2U5. 
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intended  solely  to  develop  the  truth  without  any  regard  to 
previously  conceived  opinions,  contributed  essentially  to  set 
chemistry  free  from  the  trammels  of  absurdity  and  supersti- 
tion in  which  it  had  been  hitherto  enveloped,  and  to  recom- 
mend it  to  philosophers  as  a  science  deserving  to  be  ««tudied 
on  account  of  the  important  information  which  it  was  qualified 
to  convey.  His  refutation  of  the  alchemistical  opinions  re- 
specting the  constituents  of  bodies,  his  observations  on  cold, 
on  the  air,  on  phosphorus,  and  on  ether,  deserve  particularly 
to  be  mentioned  as  doing  him  much  honor.  We  have  no 
regular  account  of  any  one  substance  or  of  any  class  of  bodies 
in  Mr.  Boyle,  similar  to  those  which  at  present  are  considered 
as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  science  of  chemistry.  Neither 
did  he  attempt  to  systematize  the  phenomena,  nor  to  subject 
them  to  any  hypothetical  explanation. 

12.  "  But  his  contemporary  Dr.  Hooke,  who  had  a  particu- 
Of  Hooke  lar  predilection  for  hypothesis,  sketched  in  his  Micro- 
and  others,  gfaphia  a  vcry  beautiful  theoretical  explanation  of 
combustion,  and  promised  to  develop  his  doctrine  more  fully 
in  a  subsequent  book,  —  a  promise  which  he  never  fulfilled ; 
though  in  his  Lampas,  published  about  twenty  years  after- 
wards, he  has  given  a  very  beautiful  explanation  of  the  way 
in  which  a  candle  burns.  Mayow,  in  his  Essays,  published 
at  Oxford  about  ten  years  after  the  Micrographia,  embraced 
the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Hooke  without  acknowledgment,  but 
clogged  it  with  so  many  absurd  additions  of  his  own  as  greatly 
to  obscure  its  lustre  and  diminish  its  beauty.  Mayow's  first 
and  principal  Essay  contains  some  happy  experiments  on  res- 
piration and  air,  and  some  fortunate  conjectures  respecting 
the  combustion  of  the  metals ;  but  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  whole  is  the  chapter  on  affinities,  in  which  he  appears 
to  have  gone  much  farther  than  any  other  chemist  of  his  day, 
and  to  have  anticipated  some  of  the  best  established  doctrines 
of  his  successors.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  to  whom  all  the  sciences 
lie  under  such  great  obligations,  made  two  most  important 
contributions  to  chemistry,  which  constitute,  as  it  were,  the 
foundation-stones  of  its  two  great  divisions.  The  first  was 
pointing  out  a  method  of  graduating  thermometers,  so  as  to 
be  comparable  with  each  other  in  whatever  part  of  the  world 
observations  with  them  are  made.  The  second  was  by  point- 
ing out  the  nature  of  chemical  affinity,  and  showing  that  it 
consisted  in  an  attraction  by  which  the  constituents  of  bodies 
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were  drawn  towards  each  other,  and  united;  thus  destroying 
the  previous  hypothesis  of  the  hooks  and  points  and  rings  and 
wedges,  by  means  of  which  the  different  constituents  of  bodies 
were  conceived  to  be  kept  together."^ 

13.  Lemery,  a  druggist  at  Paris,  by  his  Cours  de  Chymie 
in  1675,  is  said  to  liave  changed  the  face  of  the  sci-  ^ 

11  1  Lemery. 

ence :  the  change,  nevertheless,  seems  to  have  gone 
no  deeper.  "  Lemery,"  says  Fontenelle,  "  was  the  first  who 
dispersed  the  real  or  pretended  obscurities  of  chemistry ; 
who  brought  it  to  clearer  and  more  simple  notions ;  who  abo- 
lished the  gross  barbarisms  of  its  language ;  wlio  promised 
nothing  but  what  he  knew  the  art  could  perform  ;  and  to  this 
he  owed  the  success  of  his  book.  It  shows  not  only  a  sound 
understanding,  but  some  greatness  of  soul,  to  strip  one's  own 
science  of  a  false  pomp."  ^  But  we  do  not  find  that  Lemery 
had  any  novel  views  in  chemistry,  or  that  he  claims,  with  any 
irresistible  pretension,  the  title  of  a  philosopher.  In  fact,  hia 
chemistry  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  pharmacy 
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14.  The  accumulation  of  particular  knowledge  in  natural 
history  must   always  be  progressive  where  any  re-   gjowpro- 
gard  is  paid  to  the  subject :  every  traveller  in  remote   gr«;ss  of 
countries,  every  mariner,  may  contribute  some  obser-   ^°°  °^" 
vation,  correct  some  error,  or  bring  home  some  new  species. 
Thus  zoology  had  made  a  regular  advance  from  the  days  of 
Conrad  Gesner ;  yet  with  so  tardy  a  step,  that,  reflecting  oa 
the  extensive  intercourse  of  Europe  with  the  Eastern  and 
Western  World,  avc  may  be  surprised  to  find  how  little  Jon- 
stou,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  had  added, 
even  in  the  most  obvious  class,  that  of  quadrupeds,  to  the 
knowledge  collected  one  hundred  years  before.     But  hitlierto 
zoology,  confined  to  mere  description,  and  that  often  careless 
or  indefinite,  unenlightened  by  anatomy,  unregulated  by  me« 

»  Thomson's  Hist,  of  Royal  Society,  p.  466. 

*  Eloge  de  Lemery,  in  CEuvrea  de  Fontenelle,  y.  361 ;  Biogr.  UnirerseUe. 
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thod,  had  not  merited  the  name  of  a  science.     That  name  it 
owes  to  John  Ray. 

15.  Ray  first  appeared  in  natural  history  as  the  editor  of 
B  fo    Ka     ^^^^  Ornithology  of  his  highly  accomplished  friend 

Francis  Willoughby,  with  whom  he  had  travelled 
over  the  Continent.  This  was  published  in  1676;  and  the 
History  of  Fishes  followed  in  1686.  The  descriptions  are 
ascribed  to  Willoughl)y,  the  arrangement  to  Ray,  who  might 
have  considered  the  two  works  as  in  great  part  his  own, 
though  he  has  not  interfered  with  the  glory  of  his  deceased 
friend.  Cuvier  observes,  that  the  History  of  Fishes  is  the 
more  perfect  work  of  the  two  ;  that  many  species  are  described 
which  will  not  be  found  in  earlier  iohthyologists  ;  and  that  those 
of  the  Mediterranean,  especially,  are  given  with  great  pre- 
cision.^ 

16.  Among  the  orig-inal  works  of  Ray,  we  may  select  the 
His  Synop-  Synopsis  Methodica  Animalium  Quadrupedum  et 
sis  of  Qua-    Serpeutini  Generis,  published  in   1693.     This  book 

™'"'  ■  makes  an  epoch  in  zoology,  not  for  the  additions  of 
new  species  it  contains,  since  there  are  few  wliolly  such,  but 
as  the  first  classification  of  animals  that  can  be  reckoned  both 
general  and  grounded  in  nature.  He  divides  them  into  those 
with  blood  and  without  blood.  The  former  are  such  as 
breathe  through  lungs,  and  such  as  breathe  through  gills.  Of 
the  former  of  these,  some  have  a  heart  with  two  ventricles ; 
some  have  one  only.  And,  among  the  former  class  of  these, 
some  are  viviparous,  some  oviparous.  We  thus  come  to  the 
proper  distinction  of  mammalia.  But,  in  compliance  with 
vulgar  prejudice,  Ray  did  not  include  the  cetacea  in  the  same 
class  with  quadi-upeds,  tliough  well  aware  that  they  properly 
belonged  to  it ;  and  left  them  as  an  order  of  fishes.^  Quadru- 
])cds  he  was  the  first  to  divide  into  wupdate  and  unguiculate, 
lioofed  and  clawed  ;  having  himself  invented  the  Latin  words.^ 
The  former  are  solidipeda,  bisidca,  or  qintdrisiilca  ;  the  latter 
are  bifida  or  vivlfifida,  and  these  latter  with  undivided  or 
with  partially  divided  toes  ;  which  latter  again  may  have  bmad 
claws,  as  monkeys,  or  narrow  claws ;  and  these  with  nar- 
row claws  he   arranges  according  to  their  teeth,  as  either 

'  Biographic  Universelle,  art.  "Kay."  paris    in    omnibus   fere   prieterquam    in 

'  "  Nos  nea  communihoniinum  opinione  pilis  et  pedibus  et  elemento  iu  quo  depunt 

nimis  reccdamus,  et  ut  affectatse  novitatis  conrenire  videantur,  piscibus  annumera- 

notam  evitemus,  cetaceum  aquatilium  ge-  bimus.''  —  p.  55. 

uu.s,   quamvis  cum  quadru pedibus  vivi-  "  P.  60. 
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camivora  or  leporina,  now  generally  called  rodentia.  Besides 
all  these  quadrupeds,  which  he  calls  analoga,  he  has  a  general 
division,  called  anomafa,  for  those  without  teeth,  or  with  such 
peculiar  arrangements  of  teeth  as  we  find  in  tlie  insectivorous 
genera,  the  hedgehog  and  inole.^ 

17.  Ray  was  the  first  zoologist  who  made  use  of  compara- 
tive anatomy :  he  inserts,  at  length,  every  account  Merits  of 
of  dissections  that  he  could  find ;  several  had  been  *'^"  ^^'^^^' 
made  at  Paris.  He  does  not  appear  to  be  very  anxious  about 
describing  every  species :  thus,  in  the  simian  family,  he  omits 
several  well  known.^  I  cannot  exactly  determine  what  quad- 
rupeds he  has  inserted  that  do  not  appear  in  the  earlier  zoolo- 
gists ;  according  to  Linnteus,  in  the  twelfth  edition  of  the 
Systema  Naturte,  if  I  have  counted  rightly,  they  amount  to 
thirty-two :  but  I  have  found  him  very  careless  in  specifying 
the  synouymes  of  his  predecessors ;  and  many,  for  which  he 
only  quotes  Ray,  are  in  Gesner  or  Jonston.  Ray  has,  how- 
ever, much  the  advantage  over  these  in  the  brevity  and  close- 
ness of  his  specific  characters.  "  The  particular  distinction 
of  his  labors,"  says  Cuvier,  "  consists  in  an  arrangement  more 
clear,  more  determinate,  than  those  of  any  of  his  predecessors. 
and  applied  with  more  consistency  and  precision.  His  distri- 
bution of  the  classes  of  quadrupeds  and  birds  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  English  naturalists  almost  to  our  own  days  ;  and 
we  find  manifest  traces  of  that  he  has  adopted  as  to  the  latter 
class  in  Linmeus,  in  Brisson,  in  Buffon,  and  in  all  other  orni- 
thologists." ^ 

18.  The  bloodless  animals,  and  even  those  of  cold  blood, 
with  the  exception  of  fishes,  had  occupied  but  little 
attention  of  any  good  zoologists  till  after  the  middle 

of  the  century.  Thej^  were  now  studied  with  considerable 
success.  Redi,  established  as  a  physician  at  Florence,  had 
yet  time  for  that  various  literature  which  has  immortalized 
his  name.  He  opposed,  and  in  a  great  degree  disproved  by 
exi)eriment,  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  e(iuivocal  genera- 
tion of  insects,  or  that  from  corruption  ;  though,  where  he  waa 
unable  to  show  the  means  of  re[)roduction,  he  had  reeoui'se  to 

'  P.  56.  he  calls  Parisien?is ;  such,  T  presume,  a.s  h« 

*  "  Hoc  genus  animalium  turn  caurlato-  hail  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  tte  Acade- 

runi  tinu  cauda  caryntium   species  valde  mie  des  Sciences.     But  he  does  not  men- 

numerosre  sunt ;  uon  tamen  multse  apud  tion  the  Siinia  Inuus,  or  the   S.   llama. 

Hutores  fide  di^nos  descriptce  occurruut."  drya^,   and   several   others  of  the    most 

He  only   describes   those  species   he  has  known  species. 

found  in  Clusius  or  Marcgrave,  and  what  *  Biogr.  Univ. 
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a  paradoxical  hypothesis  of  his  own.  Redi  also  enlarged  our 
knowledge  of  intestinal  animals,  and  made  some  good  experi- 
ments on  the  poison  of  vipers.^  Malpighi,  who  combated,  like 
Eedi,  the  theory  of  the  reproduction  of  organized  bodies  from 
mere  corruption,  has  given  one  of  the  most  complete  treatises 
on  the  silkworm  that  we  possess.^  Swammerdam,  a  Dutch 
Swammer-  naturalist,  abandoned  his  pursuits  in  human  anatomy 
dam.  ^Q  follow  up  that  of  insccts ;    and,  by  his  skill  and 

patience  in  dissection,  made  numerous  discoveries  in  their 
etructure.  His  General  History  of  Insects,  1669,  contains  a 
distribution  into  four  classes,  founded  on  their  bodily  forms, 
and  the  metamorphoses  they  undergo.  A  posthumous  work, 
Biblia  Naturae,  not  published  till  1738,  contains,  says  the  Bio- 
graphie  Universelle,  "  a  multitude  of  facts  wholly  unknown 
before  Swammerdam :  it  is  impossible  to  carry  farther  the 
anatomy  of  these  little  animals,  or  to  be  more  exact  in  the  de- 
scription of  their  organs." 

19.  Lister,  an  English  physician,  may  be  reckoned  one  of 

-.  .  those  who  have  done  most  to  found  the  science  of  con- 

Lister.  ,  •      TT-  •        ■         c  ■     r\        11- 

chology  by  his  Historia  sive  vSynopsis  Lonchyliorum 
in  1 685,  —  a  work  very  copious,  and  full  of  accurate  delinea- 
tiuns ;  and  also  by  his  three  treatises  on  English  animals,  two 
of  which  relate  to  fluviatile  and  marine  shells.  The  third, 
which  is  on  spiders,  is  not  less  esteemed  in  entomology.  Lister 
was  also  perhaps  the  first  to  distinguish  the  specific  charac- 
ters —  such  at  least  as  are  now  reckoned  specific,  though  pro- 
bably not  in  his  time  —  of  the  Asiatic  and  African  elephant. 
"  His  works  in  natural  history  and  comparative  anatomy  are 
justly  esteemed,  because  he  has  shown  himself  an  exact  and 
sagacious  observer,  and  has  pointed  out  with  correctness  the 
natural  relations  of  the  animals  that  he  describes."^ 

20.  The  beautiful  science  which  bears  the  impioper  name 
Compara-  ^^"  fornparativc  anatomy  had  but  casually  occupit«d 
•iveanato-  the  attention  of  the  medical  ])rofession.^  It  was  to 
^^'  them,  rather  than  to  mere  zoologists,  that  it  owed, 
and  indeed  strictly  must  always  owe,  its  discoveries,  vvhicli 

1  r>iogT.  Univ.;  Tiraboschi,  xi.  252.  In  the  first  sense  it  is  never  now  used; 

2  Biogr.  Univ.;  Tirabosehi,  xi.  2ip2.  and  the  second  is  but  a  pan,  though  an 

3  Biogr.  Univ. ;  Ch.almers.  iuiportaut  one,  of  tlie  sfience.     Zootomy 
*  It  is   most   probable   that   this   term  has  been  suggested  a.s  a  better  name,  but 

was  originally  designed  to  express  a  com-  it  is  not  quite  analogical  to  anatomy  ;  and, 

parison  between  the  human  structure  and  on  the  wiiole,  it  .seems  as  if  we  must  re- 

that  of  brutes,  though  it  might  also  mean  main  with  the  old  word,  protesting  agaiust 

one  lietween  different  species  of  tht  latter,  its  propriety. 
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had  hitherto  heen  very  few.  It  was  now  more  ciltivated  ;  and 
the  relations  of  structure  to  the  capacities  of  animal  life  be- 
came more  striking  as  their  varieties  were  more  fully  under- 
stood ;  the  grand  theories  of  final  causes  found  their  most 
convincing  arguments.  In  this  period,  I  believe,  comparative 
anatomy  made  an  important  progress,  which  in  the  earlier 
part  of  tlie  eighteenth  century  was  by  no  means  equally  rapid. 
France  took  the  lead  in  tiiese  researches.  "■  The  number  of 
papers  on  comparative  anatomy,"  says  Dr.  Thomson,  "  ia 
gi-eater  in  the  INlemoirs  of  the  French  Academy  than  in  our 
national  publication.  This  was  owing  to  the  pains  taken 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  to  furnish  the  academy  with 
proper  animals,  and  the  number  of  anatomists  who  received  a 
salary,  and  of  course  devoted  themselves  to  anatomical  sub 
jects."  There  are,  however,  about  twenty  papers  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  before   1700  on  this  subject.* 

21.  Botany,  notwithstanding  the  gleams  of  philosophical 
light   which    occasionally   illusti-ate   the   writings    of 
Ca^salpin  and  Columna,  had  seldom  gone  farther  than 

to  name,  to  descril)e,  and  to  delineate  plants  with  a  greater  oi 
less  accuracy  and  copiousness.  Yet  it  long  had  the  advantage 
over  zoology ;  and  now,  when  the  latter  made  a  considerable 
step  in  advance,  it  still  continued  to  keep  ahead.  This  is 
a  i^eriod  of  great  impoitance  in  botanical  science.    ^ 

T  •  /•    TT        1  1  1  T  Jungiua. 

Jungms  OI  Hamburg,  whose  posthumous  Isagoge 
Phytoseopica  was  jiublished  in  1G79,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  in  the  seventeenth  century  who  led  the  way  to  a  better 
classification  than  that  of  Lobel ;  and  Sprengel  thinks  that 
the  English  botanists  were  not  unacquainted  with  his  writings : 
Eay,  indeed,  owns  his  obligations  to  them.^ 

22.  But  the  founder  of  classification,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  was  Robei't  Morison  of  Aberdeen,  professor        . 

of  botany  at  Oxford  ;  who,  by  his  Hortus  Blesensis 
in  16t)i>,  by  his  Plantarum  Umbelliferarum  Distributio  Nova 
in  1G72,  and  chiefly  by  his  great  work,  Historia  Plantarum 
Universalis,  in  1678,  laid  the  basis  of  a  systematic  classifica- 
tion, which  he  partly  founded,  not  on  trivial  distinctions  of 
appearance,  as  the  older  botanists,  but,  as  C'lesalpin  had  fii-st 
done,  on  the  fructifying  organs.  He  has  been  frequently 
charged  with  plagiarism  from  that  gi-eat  Italian,  who  seem^  to 

1  Thomson's  ITist.  of  Royal  Society,  p.  114. 
*  Spreagtil,  Ubit.  Rei  Uerbarue,  vol.  ii.  p.  32. 
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have  suffered,  as  others  have  done,  by  failing  to  carry  forward 
his  own  himinoiis  conceptions  into  such  details  of  proof  as  the 
world  justly  demands ;  another  instance  of  which  has  been 
seen  in  his  very  striking  passages  on  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Sprengel,  however,  who  praises  Morison  higldy,  does 
not  impute  to  him  this  injustice  towards  Cissalpin,  whose 
writings  mighl  possibly  be  unknown  in  Britain.^  And  it 
might  be  observed  also,  that  Morison  did  not,  as  has  some- 
times been  alleged,  establish  the  fruit  as  the  sole  basis  of  hia 
arrangement.  Out  of  fifteen  classes,  into  which  he  distributes 
all  hei'baceous  plants,  but  seven  are  characterized  by  this  dis- 
tinction.^ "  The  examination  of  Morison's  works,"  says  a  late 
biographer,  "  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  service  he  ren- 
dered in  the  reformation  of  botany.  The  great  botanists, 
from  Gesner  to  the  Bauhins,  had  published  works  more  or  less 
useful  by  their  discoveries,  their  observations,  their  descrip- 
tions, or  their  figures.  Gesner  had  made  a  great  step  in 
considering  the  fruit  as  the  principal  distinction  of  genera. 
Fabius  Columna  adopted  this  view ;  Cccsalpin  applied  it  to  a 
classification  which  should  be  regarded  as  better  than  any  that 
preceded  the  epoch  of  which  we  speak.  Morison  had  made  a 
particular  study  of  fruits,  having  collected  fifteen  hundred 
different  species  of  them,  though  he  did  not  neglect  the  im- 
portance of  the  natural  affinities  of  other  parts.  He  dwells 
on  this  leading  idea,  insists  on  the  necessity  of  establishing 
generic  characters,  and  has  founded  his  cliief  works  on  this 
basis.  He  has  therefore  done  real  service  to  the  science ;  nor 
should  the  vanity  which  has  made  him  conceal  his  obligations 
to  Caesalpin  induce  us  to  refuse  him  justice."*  Morison 
speaks  of  his  own  theory  with  excessive  vanity,  and  depre- 
ciates all  earlier  botanists  as  full  of  confusion.  Several 
English  writers  have  been  unfavorable  to  Morison,  out  of 
partiality  to  Ray,  with  whom  he  was  on  bad  terms  ;  but  Tour- 
nefort  declares,  that,  if  he  had  not  enUghtened  botany,  it 
would  still  have  been  in  darkness. 

23.  Ray,  in  his  ^Methodus  Plantarum  Nova,  1682,  and  iv 

his  Ilistoria  Plantarum  Universalis,  in  three  volumes 

the  first  published  in  1686,  the  second  in  1688,  and 

the  third,  which  is  supplemental,  in  1704,  trod  in  the  steps  of 

1  Sprengel,  p.  34. 

*  Pulteney,  Historical  Progress  of  Botany  in  England,  vol.  L  p.  307 

•  Biogi   rniversello. 
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Morison,  but  with  more  acknowledgment  of  what  was  due  to 
others,  and  with  some  improvements  of  his  own.  He  de- 
scribed 6,900  plants,  many  of  which  are  now  considered  as 
varieties.^  In  the  botanical  works  of  Ray  we  find  the  natural 
families  of  plants  better  defined,  the  difference  of  complete 
and  incomplete  flowers  more  precise,  and  the  grand  division 
of  monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons  fully  established.  He 
gave  much  precision  to  the  characteristics  of  many  classes, 
and  introduced  several  technical  terms  very  useful  for  the 
perspicuity  of  botanical  language  ;  finally,  he  established  many 
general  principles  of  arrangement  which  have  since  been 
adopted.^  Ray's  method  of  classification  was  principally  by 
the  fruit,  though  he  admits  its  imperfections.  "  In  fact,  hia 
method,"  says  Pulteney,  "though  he  assumes  the  fruit  as  the 
foundation,  is  an  elaborate  attempt,  for  that  time,  to  fix  natu 
ral  classes."^ 

24.  Rivinus,  in  his  Introductio  in  Rem  Herbariam,  Leipsic 
1690,  a  very  short  performance,  struck  into  a  new  . 
path,  which  has  modified,  to  a  great  degree,  the  sys- 
tems of  later  botanists.  Ctesalpin  and  Morison  had  looked 
mainly  to  the  fruit  as  the  basis  of  classification :  Rivinus 
added  the  flower,  and  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  rule,  that  all 
plants  which  resemble  each  other  both  in  the  flower  and  in 
the  fruit  ought  to  bear  the  same  generic  name.*  In  some 
pages  of  this  Introduction,  we  certainly  find  the  basis  of  the 
Critica  Botanica  of  Linnajus.^  Rivinus  thinks  the  arrange- 
ment of  Cajsalpin  the  best,  and  that  Morison  has  only  spoiled 
what  he  took :  of  Ray  he  speaks  in  terms  of  eulogy,  but 
blames  some  part  of  his  method.  His  own  is  primarily 
founded  on  the  flower ;  and  thus  he  forms  eighteen  claoaes, 
which,  by  considering  the  differences  of  the  fruits,  he  subdi- 
vides into  ninety-one  genera.  The  specific  distinctions  he 
founded  on  the  general  habit  and  appearance  of  the  plant. 
His  method  is  more  thoroughly  artificial,  as  opposed  to  natu- 
ral ;  that  is,  more  established  on  a  single  principle,  which 
often  brings  heterogeneous  plants  and  families  together,  than 
that  of  any  of  his  predecessors :  for  even  Ray  had  kept  the 
distinction  of  trees  from  shrubs  and  herbs,  conceiving  it  to  be 
founded  in  their  natural  fructification.      Rivinus   set   aside 

'  Pulteney.    The  account  of  R:iy's  life        ^  Biognr.  Universelle. 
and  botaiii'.al  writings  in  this  work  occu-        *  P.  259. 
pus  nearly  a  hundred  pages.  *  Biogr.  Universelle.  •  Id 
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wholly  this  leading  division.  Yet  he  had  not  been  able  to 
reduce  all  plants  to  his  method,  and  admitted  several  anoma 
lous  divisions.* 

25.   The  merit   of  establishing  an  uniform  and  consistent 
n.        ^  ^  system  was  reserved  for  Tournefort.     His  Elemens 

Toumefort.    ^    ,      ^  .  i   •      -i  /.r>  j         t       t       • 

de  la  Botamque  appeared  in  IblM;  the  Latin  trans- 
lation, Institutiones  Rei  Herbarije,  in  1700.  Tournefort,  like 
Kivinus,  took  the  flower  or  corolla  jis  the  basis  of  his  system; 
and  the  varieties  in  the  stnicture,  rather  than  number,  of  the 
petals,  furnish  him  with  his  classes.  The  genera — for,  like 
other  botanists  before  Linnasus,  he  has  no  intermediate  divi- 
sion—  are  established  by  the  flower  and  fruit  conjointly,  or 
now  and  then  by  less  essential  differences;  for  he  held  it 
better  to  constitute  new  genera,  than,  as  others  had  done,  to 
have  anomalous  species.  The  accessory  parts  of  a  plant  are 
allowed  to  supply  specific  distinctions.  But  Tournefort  di- 
vides vegetables,  according  to  old  prejudice,  —  which  it  is  sur- 
prising, that,  after  the  precedent  of  Rivinus  to  the  contrary, 
he  should  have  regarded,  —  into  herbs  and  trees ;  and  thus  he 
has  twenty-two  classes.  Simple  flowers,  monopetalous  or 
polypetalous,  form  eleven  of  these  ;  composite  flowers,  three ; 
the  apetalous,  one  ;  the  cryptogamous,  or  those  without  flower 
or  fruit,  make  another  class  ;  shrubs  or  suffrutices  are  placed 
in  the  seventeenth  ;  and  trees,  in  five  more,  are  similarly 
distributed,  according  to  their  floral  characters.^  Sprengel 
extols  much  of  the  system  of  Tournefort,  though  he  disap- 
proves of  the  selection  of  a  part  so  often  wanting  as  the 
corolla  for  the  sole  basis  ;  nor  can  its  various  forms  be  com- 
prised in  Tournefort's  classes.  His  orders  are  well  marked, 
according  to  the  same  author ;  but  he  multiplied  both  his 
genera  and  species  too  much,  and  paid  too  little  attention  to 
the  stamina.  His  method  was  less  repugnant  to  natural  affi- 
nities, and  more  convenient  in  practice,  than  any  which  had 
come  since  Lobel.  Most  of  Tournefort's  generic  distinctions 
were  pieserved  by  Linnaeus,  and  some  which  had  been  abro- 
gated without  sufficient  reason  have  since  been  restored.^ 
Ray  opposed  the  system  of  Tournefort ;  but  some  have  thought 
that  it:  his  later  works  he  came  nearer  to  it,  so  as  to  be  called 
mngis  corollista  quam  fructista}     This,  however,  is  not  ac- 

1  Biogr.  Univ. ;  Sprengel,  p.  56. 

2  Biogr.  Univ.  ;  Thomson's  Hist,  of  Royal  Society,  p.  34 ;  Sprengel,  p.  64 
*  Biogr.  Universelle.  *  Id. 
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kiiowledged  by  Pulteney,  who  has  paid   great   attention   to 
Ray's  writings. 

26.  The  ehissification  and  description  of  plants  constitate 
what  generally  is  called  botany.  But  these  began  vegetable 
now  to  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  anatomy  p'lysioiogy. 
and  physiology  of  the  vegetable  world  ;  terms  not  merely  ana- 
logical, because  as  strictly  applicable  as  to  animals,  but  which 
had  never  been  employed  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  This  interesting  science  is  almost  wholly  due  to 
two  men,  —  Grew  and  Malpighi.     Grew  first  directed 

his  thoughts  towards  the  anatomy  of  plants  in  1664, 
in  consequence  of  reading  several  books  of  animal  anatomy, 
which  suggested  to  him,  that  plants,  being  the  works  of  the 
same  Author,  would  probably  show  similar  contrivances. 
Some  had  introduced  observations  of  this  nature,  as  High- 
more,  Sharrock,  and  Hooke,  but  only  collaterally ;  so  that  the 
systematic  treatment  of  the  subject,  following  the  plant  from 
the  seed,  was  left  quite  open  for  himself  In  1670,  he  present- 
ed the  first  book  of  his  work  to  the  Royal  Society,  Avho  next 
year  ordered  it  to  be  printed.  It  was  laid  before  the  society, 
in  print,  December,  1671  ;  and  on  the  same  day  a  manuscript 
by  INIalpighi  on  the  same  subject  was  read.  They  went  on 
from  this  time  with  equal  steps  ;  ]\Ialpighi,  however,  having 
caused  Grew's  l)ook  to  be  translated  for  his  own  use.  Grew 
speaks  very  honorably  of  Malpighi,  and  Avithout  claiming 
more  tlian  the  statement  of  facts  permits  him.^ 

27.  The  first  book  of  his  Anatomy  of  Plants,  which  is  the 
title  given  to  three  separate  works,  when  published  ^^j^ 
collectively  in  1682,  contains  the  whole  of  his  physio-  tomy  of 
logical  theory,  which  is  developed  at  length  in  those   ^^'^^*^- 
that  follow.     The  nature  of  vegetation  and  its  processes  seem 
to  have  been  unknown  when  he  began ;    save  that  common 
observation,  and  the  more  accurate  experience  of  gardeners 
and  others,  must  have  collected  the  obvious  truths  of  vegetable 
anatomy.     He  does  not  quote  Cajsalpin,  and  may  have  been 
unacquainted  with  his  writings.     No  man  perhaps  who  creat- 
ed a  science  has  carried  it  farther  than  Grew :  he  is  so  close 
and  diligent  in  his  observations,  making  use  of  the  microscope, 
that  com[)aratively  few  discoveries  of  great  importance  have 
been  made  in  the  mere  anatomy  of  plants  since  his  time;* 

>  Pulteney ;  Chalmers  ;  Biogr  Cniv.     Sprengel  calls  Grew's  booh  (.jma  absolutwm 
U  immottaU.  »  BioKT.  Dnirerselle. 
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though  some  of  his  opinions  are  latterly  disputed  by  Mirbel 
and  others  of  a  new  botanical  school. 

28.  The  great  discovery  ascribed  to  Grew  is  of  the  sexual 

system  in  plants.  He  speaks  thus  of  what  he  calls 
ve*rs  the*  the  attire,  though  rather,  I  think,  in  obscure  terms : 
sexual         n  -pi^g  primary  and  chief  use  of  the  attire  is  such  as 

fiTBCCIIl 

hath  respect  to  the  plant  itself,  and  so  appears  to  be 
very  great  and  necessary.  Because  even  those  plants  which 
have  no  flower  or  foliature  are  yet  some  way  or  other  attired, 
either  with  the  seminiform  or  the  floral  attire ;  so  that  it 
seems  to  perform  its  service  to  the  seeds  as  the  foliature  to 
the  fruit.  In  discourse  hereof  with  our  learned  Savilian  pro- 
fessor Sir  Tiiomas  Millington,  he  told  me  he  conceived  that 
the  attire  doth  serve,  as  the  male,  for  tlie  generation  of  the 
seed.  I  immediately  replied,  that  I  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  gave  him  some  reasons  for  it,  and  answered  some  objec- 
tions which  might  oppose  them.  But  withal,  in  regard  every 
plant  is  uppsvoOijlvg,  or  male  and  female,  that  I  was  also  of 
opinion  that  it  serveth  for  the  separation  of  some  parts  as  well 
as  the  affusion  of  others."  ^  He  proceeds  to  explain  his  no- 
tion of  vegetable  impregnation.  It  is  singular  that  he  should 
suppose  all  plants  to  be  hermaphrodite ;  and  this  shows  he 
could  not  have  recollected  what  had  long  been  known  as  to 
the  palm,  or  the  passages  in  Csesalpin  relative  to  the  subject. 

29.  Ray  admitted  Grew's  opinion  cautiously  at  first :  "  No3 
ut  verisimilem  tantum  admittimus."  But  in  his  Sylloge  Stir- 
piura,  1694,  he  fully  accedes  to  it.  The  real  establishment  of 
Camerarius  ^he  scxual  theory,  however,  is  due  to  Camerarius, 
tonflrms  profcssor  of  botany  at  Tiibingen,  whose  letter  on  that 
*'''^'  subject,  published  1694,  in  the  work  of  another,  did 
much  to  spread  the  theory  over  Europe.  His  experiments, 
indeed,  were  necessary  to  confirm  what  Grew  had  rather 
hazarded  as  a  conjecture  than  brought  to  a  test;  and  he 
showed  that  flowers  deprived  of  their  stamina  do  not  produce 
seeds  capable  of  continuing  the  species.-  Woodward,  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  illustrated  the  nutrition  of  plants 
by  putting  sprigs  of  vegetables  in  phials  filled  with  water,  and, 
after  some  time,  determining  the  weight  they  had  gained 
and  the  quantity  they  had  imbibed.^     These  experiments  had 

1  Book  iv.  ch    1.    He  had  hinted  at        '  Sprengel;  Biogr.  Univ.  ;  Pulteney,  p. 
lome   "  primarv  and  private  use  of  the    338. 
Mtire."  in  book  .  ch.  5.  *  Thomson's  llist.  of  Royal  Society,  p.  58 
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been  made  by  Van  Helmont,  who  had  inferred  from  them  that 
water  is  convertible  into  sob'd  matter.^ 

30.  It  is  just  to  observe,  that  some  had  preceded  Grew  in 
vegetable    physiology.     Aromatari,    in    a   letter   of    ^^^^^^^^_ 
only  four  pages,  published  at  Venice  in  1G25,  on  the   soraof 
generation  of  plants  from  seeds,  which  was  reprinted    ^'''^*' 

in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  showed  the  analogy  be- 
tween giains  and  eggs,  each  containing  a  minute  organized 
embryo,  which  employs  the  substances  enclosing  it  for  its  own 
development.  Aromatari  has  also  understood  the  use  of  the 
cotyledons."  Brown,  in  his  Inquiry  into  Vulgar  Errors,  has 
remarks  on  the  budding  of  ])lants,  and  on  the  quinary  number 
which  they  affect  in  their  flower.  Keuelm  Digby,  according 
to  Sprengel,  first  explained  the  necessity  in  vegetation  for 
oxygen,  or  vital  air,  Avhich  had  lately  been  discovered  by 
Bathurst.'^  Ilooke  carried  the  discoveries  hitherto  made  in 
vegetable  anatoni}'  much  fui-ther  in  his  Micrographia.  Shar- 
rock  and  Lister  contributed  some  knowledge ;  but  they  were 
rather  later  than  Grew.  None  of  these  deserve  such  a  place 
as  Malpighi,  who,  says  Sprengel,  was  not  inferior  to  . 
Grew  in  acuteness,  tliougli  probably,  through  some  ^ 

illusions  of  j)rejndice,  he  has  not  so  well  understood  and  ex- 
plained many  things.  But  the  structure  and  growth  of  seeds 
helms  explained  better;  and  Grew  seems  to  have  followed 
him.  His  book  is  also  better  arranged  and  more  concise.^ 
The  Dutch  did  much  to  enlarge  botanical  science.  The  Ilor- 
tus  Indicus  Malabaricus  of  Kheede,  who  had  been  a  governor 
in  India,  was  published  at  his  own  expense  in  twelve  volumes, 
the  first  a))p(?aring  in  1686:  it  contains  an  immense  number 
of  new  plants.^  The  Herbarium  Amboinense  of  Rumj)hius  was 
collected  in  the  seventeenth  century,  though  not  published  till 
1741.''  Several  botanical  gardens  were  formed  in  different 
countries;  among  others,  that  of  Chelsea  was  opened  in  1686.' 

31.  It  was  imjiossible  that  men  of  inquiring  tempers  should 
not  have  been  led  to  reflect   on    those   remarkable   t,   , 
phenomena  of  the  earth's  visible   structure,  which,    notions  of 
being  in  cour^^e  of  time  accui-ately  registered   and  st'oiofty- 

1  Thomson's  Hist,  of  Chemistry.  discovered  in  1774  by  Priestley,  who  ex- 

s  -Sprengel  ;  liioRr.  Uniy.  hiWteil  it  in  a  separate  state.  —  1842.] 

s  Sprengel,  iii.  170.     [It  will  be  under-  <  Sprengel,  p.  15. 

stood  that  the  name  "ox;,  gen,"   thovigt  '^  Biogr.  Univ.     The  date  of  the  first  voh 

Sprengel    u.ees  it,   is  mo<lem  ;    and  also  nnie  is  given  erroneously  in  the    Biojtr 

that  this  gas  is  properly  said  to  have  been  Univ.        "  Id.        '  Sprengel ;  Pultenev 
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arranged,  have  become  the  basis  of  that  noble  science,  the 
boast  of  our  age,  —  geology.  The  first  thing  which  must  strike 
the  eyes  of  the  merest  clown,  and  set  tlie  pliilosopher  thinking, 
is  the  iri-egularity  of  the  surface  of  our  globe :  tlie  more  this 
is  observed,  the  more  signs  of  violent  disruption  appear. 
Some,  indeed,  of  whom  Ray  seems  to  have  been  one,'  were  so 
much  impressed  by  the  theory  of  final  causes,  that,  perceiving 
the  fitness  of  the  present  earth  for  its  inhabitants,  they  thought 
it  might  have  been  created  in  such  a  state  of  physical  ruin. 
But  the  contrary  inference  is  almost  irresistible.  A  still 
more  forcible  argument  for  great  revolutions  in  the  history  of 
the  eartli  is  drawn  from  a  second  phenomenon  of  very  general 
occurrence,  —  the  marine  and  other  fossil  relics  of  organized 
beings,  which  are  dug  up  in  strata  far  remote  from  the  ])laces 
where  these  bodies  could  now  exist.  It  was  common  to 
account  tor  them  by  the  Mosaic  deluge.  But  the  depth  at 
which  they  are  found  ^^as  incompatible  with  this  hypothesis. 
Others  fancied  them  to  be  not  really  organized,  but  sports  of 
nature,  as  they  were  called,  the  casual  resemblances  of  shells 
and  fishes  in  stone.  The  Italians  took  the  lead  in  speculating 
on  these  problems ;  but  they  could  only  arrive  now  and  then 
at  a  happier  conjecture  tlian  usual,  and  do  not  seem  to  have 
planned  any  scheme  of  explaining  the  general  structure  of  the 
earth.^  The  JMundus  Subterraneus  of  Athanasius  Kircher, 
famous  for  the  variety  and  originality  of  his  erudition,  con- 
tains, probably,  the  geology  of  his  age,  or  at  least  his  own.  It 
was  published  in  161)2.  Ten  out  of  twelve  books  relate  to 
the  surface  or  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  to  various  terrene 
productions ;  the  remaining  two  to  alchemy,  and  other  arts 
connected  with  mineralogy.  Kircher  seems  to  have  collected 
a  great  deal  of  geograpliical  and  geological  knowledge.  In 
England,  the  spirit  of  observation  was  so  strong  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Royal  Society,  that  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  in  this  period  contain  a  considerable  number  of 
geoguostic  papers ;  and  the  genius  of  theory  was  aroused, 
though  not  at  first  in  his  happiest  mood.'' 

32.   Thomas  Burnet,  master  of  the  Charterhouse,  a  man 
Burnet's      fearless  and  somewhat  rash,  with  more  imagination 
Theory  of     than  pliilosophy,  but  ingenious    and    eloquent,  pub- 
lished in  lGi)4  his  Theoria  Telluris  Sacra,  which  he 

1  See   Ray's  Three  Physico-Tlieological        "  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology,  vol.  L 
DiBcournes  on  the  Orciition,  Deluge,  and    p.  25. 
final  ContlagratioD.     1(392.  '■i  Thomson's  Uist.  of  lioyal  Societiy. 
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afterwards  translated  into  English.  The  primary  question  for 
the  early  geologists  had  always  been,  how  to  reconcile  the 
phenomena  with  whicli  they  were  acquainted  to  the  INIosaic 
narratives  of  the  creation  and  deluge.  Every  one  was  satisfied 
that  his  own  theory  was  the  best;  but  in  every  case  it  has 
hitlierto  proved,  whatever  may  take  place  in  future,  that  the 
proposed  scheme  has  neither  ke|)t  to  tlie  letter  of  Scripture, 
nor  to  the  legitimate  deductions  of  philosophy.  Burnet  gives 
the  reins  to  his  imagination  more  than  any  other  writer  on 
that,  which,  if  not  argued  upon  by  inductive  reasoning,  must 
be  the  dream  of  one  man,  little  better  in  reality,  lliougli  it 
may  be  more  amusing,  than  the  dream  of  another.  He 
seems  to  be  eminently  ignorant  of  geological  facts,  and  has 
hardly  ever  recourse  to  them  as  evidence  ;  and  accordingly, 
thougli  iiis  book  drew  some  attention  as  an  ingenious  romance, 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  made  a  single  disciple.  Whistou 
opposed  Burnet's  theory,  but  with  one  not  less  unfounded,  nor 
with  less  ignorance  of  all  tliat  I'equired  to  be  known.  Ilgoke, 
Lister,  Ray,  and  Woodward  came  to  the  sul)ject  other  geo 
with  more  philosophical  minds,  and  with  a  better  'ovists. 
insight  into  the  real  phenomena.  Hooke  seems  to  have  dis- 
played his  usual  sagacity  in  conjecture :  he  saw  that  tlie  com- 
mon theory  of  explaining  marine  fossils  by  the  Mosaic  deluge 
would  not  suffice,  and  perceived  that,  at  some  time  or  other,  a 
part  of  the  earth's  crust  must  have  been  elevated  and  another 
part  depressed  by  some  subterraneous  power.  Lister  was 
aware  of  the  continuity  of  certain  strata  over  large  districts, 
and  proposed  the  construction  of  geological  maps.  Woodward 
had  a  still  more  extensive  knowledge  of  stratified  rocks :  he 
was  in  a  manner  the  founder  of  scientific  mineralogy  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  his  geological  theoiy  was  not  less  chimerical  than 
those  of  his  contemporaries.^  It  was  first  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1695.^ 

33.  The  Protogiea  of  Leibnitz  appeai-s,  in  felicity  of  conjeo- 
t\ire  and  minute  attention  to  facts,  far  above  any  of  Protogiwi 
these.  But  this  short  tract  was  only  publislied  in  of  Le'bnits. 
1749  ;  and,  on  reading  it,  I  have  found  an  intimation  that  it 
was  not  written  witliin  the  seventeenth  century.  Yet  I  can- 
not refrain  from  mentioning  that  his  hypothesis  supposes  the 
gradual  cooling  of  the  earth  from  igneous  fusion  ;  the  foiuna- 
tion  of  a  vast  body  of  w^ater  to  cover  tiie  surface,  ;i  part  of  his 

1  LyeU,  p.  31.  «  Ihomson,  p.  207. 
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theory  but  ill  established,  and  apparently  the  weakest  of  the 
whole  ;  the  subsidence  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  which 
he  takes  to  have  been  once  on  the  level  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains, by  the  breaking-in  of  vaulted  caverns  within  its  bosom  ;^ 
the  deposition  of  sedimentary  strata  from  inimdations,  their 
induration,  and  the  subsequent  covering  of  these  by  other 
sti'ata  thi'ough  fresh  inundations  ;  with  many  other  notions 
which  have  been  gradually  matured  and  rectified  in  the  process 
of  the  science.^  No  one  can  read  the  Protoga^a  Avithout 
perceiving,  that  of  all  the  early  geologists,  or  indeed  of  all 
down  to  a  time  not  very  remote,  Leibnitz  came  nearest  to  the 
theories  which  are  most  received  in  the  Englisli  scliool  at  tills 
day.  It  is  evident,  that  if  the  literal  interpretation  of  Genesis, 
by  a  period  of  six  natural  days,  had  not  restrained  him,  he 
would  have  gone  much  farther  in  his  views  of  the  progressive 
revolutions  of  the  earth.'*  Leibnitz  had  made  very  minute 
inquiries  for  his  age  into  fossil  species,  and  was  awai-e  of  the 
main  facts  which  form  the  basis  of  modern  geology.* 


Sect.  IIL  —  On  Anatomt  and  Micdicine. 

34.  Portal  begins  the  history  of  this  period,  which  occu- 
pies more  than  800  pages  of  his  voluminous  work,  by  announ- 
cing it  as  the  epoch  most  favorable  to  anatomy :  in  less  than 
fitty  years,  the  science  put  on  a  new  countenance  ;  nature  is 

>  Sect.   21.     lie  admits  also  a  partial  tantum  massa  ex  terrfe  basi  accipio ;  neo 

elevation  by  intumescence,  but  says,  "Ut  dubito,  postea  materiam  liquidam  in.su- 

vastissimae    Alpes    ex    solidu    jam    terri  perficie  telluiis  procurrentem,  quiete  mox 

eruptione  surrexerint,    minus    consenta-  ledditi,   ex   ramentis   subactis   ingeutem 

ntum    puto.      Scimus   tamen   et   in   illis  uiatcrise  vim  deposuisse,  quorum  alia  ra- 

di'pri-hendi   reliquias  maris.      Ciun    er^o  ri.is  terrEe  species  formaiunt,  alia  in  ?axa 

aUerutrum   factum   oporteat,    credibilius  induruere,  e  quibus  strata  diver.sa  sibl  su- 

multo  arbitror  detiuxisse  aijuas  .-poutaneo  per  iuipo.sita  diver.sas  pra?ci;iitationunl  vi- 

nisu,   qiiam   ingentem   tcrrarum   partem  ces  atque  intervalla  testaiitur."  —  Sect  4. 

incredibili  yiolentia  tarn  alte  asceudisse."  This    he    calls   the   incunabula   of  ths 

Sect.  22.  world,   and  the   basis   of  a  new  science., 

2  "  Facies  t«neri  adhuc  orbis  .o^epius  no-  which  might  be  dciKiiiiinated  "  naturalig 

Tata  est ;  donee  quie.scentibu8  causis  atque  geogr.iphia."    But  wi.-iely  adds,  "  Licet  coa- 

aequilibratis.consi.stcntioreniergcret status  Spirent  vestigia  vetcris  niundi  in  pra!.send 

rerum.     Unde  jam  duplex  origo  intelligi-  facie    reruni,   tamen   rectius  omnia  deft- 

tur  firmoruni  corporum  ;    una  cum  ignis  nicnt  posteri,  ubi  curiositas  eo  proeesserit. 

fusione  refrigescerent,   altera  cum  recon-  ut  per  rcginnes  prncurrentia  soli  genera  M 

3rescerent  ex  eolutione  aquarum.     Neque  strata  describant.''  —  Sect  6. 

Igitur  putaudum  est  lapides  ex  sola  esse  •*  See  sect.  21,  ft  iilihi. 

fuiiotu.    Id  enim  potissimum   de  prima  *  Sect.  24,  a  asuue  ad  finem  tibru 
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interrogated ;  every  part  of  the  body  is  examined  with  an 
observing  spirit ;  the  mutual  intercourse  of  nations  diffuses  the 
light  on  every  side ;  a  number  of  great  men  appear,  whose 
genius  and  industry  excite  our  admiration.'  But,  tor  this  very 
reason,  I  must  in  these  concluding  pages  glide  over  a  subject 
rather  foreign  to  my  own  studies,  and  to  those  of  the  generali- 
ty of  my  readers,  with  a  very  brief  enumeration  of  names. 

3').  The  Ilarveian  theory  gained  ground,  though  obstinate 
prejudice  gave  way  but  slowly.  It  was  confirmed  circulation 
by  the  experiment  of  transfusing  blood,  tried  on  dogs,  ofbiooa  es- 
at  the  instance  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  1657,  '^''''^'^'^'i- 
and  repeated  by  Lower  in  IGGl.^  Malpighi  in  1661,  and 
Leeuwenhoek  in  1G90,  by  means  of  their  microscopes,  de- 
monstrated the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  tlie  smaller  vessels, 
and  rendered  visible  the  anastomoses  of  the  arteries  and 
veins,  upon  which  the  theory  depended.''  From  this  time,  it 
seems  to  have  been  out  of  doubt.  Pecquet's  discovery  of  the 
thoracic  duct  (or  rather  of  its  uses,  as  a  reservoir  of  the  chyle 
from  which  the  blood  is  elaborated,  for  the  canal  itself  had 
been  known  to  Eustachius)  stands  next  to  that  of  Harvey, 
which  would  have  thrown  less  light  on  physiology  without  it ; 
and,  like  his,  was  perseveringly  opposed.^ 

36.  Willis,  a  physician  at  Oxford,  is  called  by  Portal,  who 
thinks  all  mankind  inferior  to  anatomists,  one  of  the  AViiiis; 
greatest  geniuses  that  ever  lived  :  his  bold  systems  Vieussens. 
have  given  him  a  distinguished  place  among  physiologers.' 
His  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  in  which,  however,  as  in  his  other 
works,  he  was  much  assisted  by  an  intimate  friend  and  anato- 
mist of  the  first  character,  Lower,  is,  according  to  the  same 
writer,  a  masterpiece  of  imagination  and  labor.  He  made 
many  discoveries  in  the  structure  of  the  brain,  and  has  traced 
the  nerves  from  it  far  better  than  his  predecessors,  who  had,  in 
general,  very  obscure  ideas  of  their  course.  Sprengel  says 
that  Willis  is  the  first  who  has  assigned  a  peculiar  mental 
function  to  each  of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain;  forgetting, 
as  it  seems,  that  this  hypothesis,  the  basis  of  modern  phreno- 
logy, liad  been  generally  received,  as  I  understand  his  own 
account,  in  the  sixteenth  century."  Vieussens  of  JNIontpellier 
cari'ied  on  the  discoveries  in  the  anatomy  of  the  nerves,  in  his 

'  Hist   de  I'Anatomie,  vol.  iii.  p.  1.  *  Portal;  Sprengel. 

'  Sprysngel,  llist.  de  la  Medeciiie,  vol.  iv.         ^  P.  88  ;  Biogr.  Univ. 
p.  120.  e  Sprengel,  vol.   iv.   p.   250.    Compart 

»  la.,  pp.  126, 142  vol.  iii.  p.  204. 
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Neurographia  Universalis,  1 684 ;  tracing  those  arising  from 
the  spinal  marrow,  whicli  Willis  had  not  done,  and  following 
the  minute  ramifications  of  those  that  are  spread  over  the 
skin.' 

37.  Malpighi  was  the  first  who  employed  good  microscopes 
Mai  i  hi      ^"  anatomy,  and  thus  revealed  the  secrets,  we  may 

say,  of  an  invisible  world,  which  Leeuweuhoek  after- 
wards, probably  iising  still  better  instruments,  exploi-ed  with 
Other  ana-  Surprising  success.  To  Malpighi,  anatomists  owe 
toraists.  their  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  lungs.-  Graaf 
has  overthrown  many  errors,  and  suggested  many  truths,  in 
the  economy  of  generation.''  Malpighi  prosecuted  this  inquiry 
with  his  microscope,  and  first  traced  the  progress  of  the  egg 
during  incubation.  But  the  theory  of  evolution,  as  it  is  called, 
proposed  by  Ilarvey,  and  supported  by  IMalpighi,  received  a 
shock  by  Leeuwenhoek's  or  Hartsoekei*'s  discovery  of  sperma- 
tic animalcules,  which  ajiparently  opened  a  new  view  of  repro- 
duction. The  hypothesis  they  suggested  became  very  preva- 
lent for  the  rest  of  the  seventeenth  century,  though  it  is  said 
to  have  been  shaken  early  in  the  next.*  Borelli  applied 
mathematical  princi{)les  to  muscular  movements  in  his  trea- 
tise De  Motu  Animalium.  Though  he  is  a  better  mathemati- 
cian than  anatomist,  he  produces  many  interesting  facts ;  the 
mechanical  laws  are  rightly  applied,  and  his  method  is  clear 
and  consequent.'  Duverney,  in  his  Treatise  on  Hearing,  in 
1683,  his  only  work,  obtained  a  considerable  reputation:  it 
threw  light  on  many  parts  of  a  delicate  organ,  which,  by  their 
minuteness,  had  long  baflflied  the  anatomist."  In  Mayow's 
Treatise  on  Respiration,  published  in  London,  1668,  we  find 
the  necessity  of  what  is  now  called  oxygen  to  that  function 
laid  down ;  but  this  portion  of  the  atmosphere  had  been  dis- 
covered by  Bathurst  and  Henshaw  in  1654,  and  Hooke  had 
shown  by  experiment  that  animals  die  when  the  air  is  de- 
prived of  it.'^  Ruysch,  a  Dutch  i)hysician,  perfected  the  art 
of  injecting  anatomical  preparations,  hardly  known  before ; 
and  thus  conferred  an  inestimable  benefit  on  the  science.  He 
possessed  a  celebrated  cabinet  of  natural  history.* 

38.  The  chemical  theory  of  medicine,  which  had  descended 

'  Portal,  vol.  iv.  p.  5  ;  Sprengel,  p.  256 ;  «  Sprengel,  p.  309. 

Blogr.  Univ.  ^  Portal,  iii.  24i) ;  Biogr.  Univ. 

2    I'ortal,  vol.    iii.    p.   120 ;    SprengeL  «  I'ortal,  p.  4(54 ;  Sprengel,  p.  288 

p.  578.  1  Sprengel,  iii.  176,  181. 

»  Portal,  iii  219,  Sprengel,  p  303  Id.,  p.  259;  Biogr.  Univ. 
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from  Paracelsus  through  Van  Helmont,  was  propagated 
chiefly  by  Sylvius,  a  physician  of  Holland,  who  is  Medical 
reckoned  the  founder  of  what  was  called  the  chemia-  ^^^eones. 
trie  school.  His  works  were  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1679  ; 
but  he  had  promulgated  his  theory  from  the  middle  of  the 
century.  His  leading  principle  was,  that  a  perpetual  fermen 
tation  goes  on  in  the  liuman  body,  from  the  deranged  action 
of  which  diseases  proceed  ;  most  of  them  from  excess  of  acidi- 
ty, though  a  few  are  of  alkaline  origin.  "  He  degraded  the 
physician,"  says  Sprengel,  "  to  the  level  of  a  distiller  or  a 
brewer." '  This  writer  is  very  severe  on  the  chemiatric 
school,  one  of  their  offences  in  his  eyes  being  their  recommen- 
dation of  tea ;  "  the  cuj)idity  of  Dutch  merchants  conspiring 
with  their  medical  theories."  It  must  be  owned,  that,  when 
we  find  them  prescribing  also  a  copious  use  of  tobacco,  it 
looks  as  if  the  trade  of  the  doctor  went  hand  in  hand  with 
those  of  his  })atients.  Willis,  in  England,  was  a  partisan  of 
the  chemiatrics,^  and  they  had  a  great  influence  in  Germany ; 
though  in  France  the  attachment  of  most  physicians  to  the 
Hippocratic  and  Galenic  methods,  which  brought  upon  them 
60  many  imputations  of  pedantry,  was  little  abated.  A  second 
school  of  medicine,  wiiich  superseded  this,  is  called  the  iatro- 
mathematical.  This  seems  to  have  arisen  in  Italy.  Borelli's 
application  of  mechanical  principles  to  the  muscles  has  been 
mentioned  above.  These  physicians  sought  to  explain  every 
thing  by  statical  and  hydraulic  laws  :  they  were,  therefore,  led 
to  study  anatomy,  since  it  was  only  by  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  all  the  parts  that  they  could  apply  their  mathematics. 
John  Bei-nouilli  even  taught  them  to  employ  the  differential 
calculus  in  explaining  the  bodily  functions.''  But  this  school 
seems  to  have  had  the  same  leading  defect  as  the  chemiatric : 
it  forgot  the  peculiarity  of  the  laws  of  organization  and  life, 
which  often  render  those  of  inert  matter  inapplicable.  Pit- 
cairn  and  Boerhaave  were  leaders  of  the  iatro-mathercati- 
cians ;  and  Mead  was  reckoned  the  last  of  its  distinguished 
patrons.''  Meantime,  a  third  school  of  medicine  grew  up, 
denominated  the  empirical ;  a  name  to  be  used  in  a  good 
sense,  as  denoting  their  regard  to  observation  and  experience, 
or  the  Baconian  principles  of  philosophy.     Sydenham  was  th« 

'  Vol.  V.  p.  51;  Biogr.  Univ.  *  Id.,  p.  182.     See  Biogniphie  XJniver' 

•  Sprengel,  p   73.  selle,  art.  '•  Boerh.iave,"  for  a  general  cri 

'  Id.,  p.  IbiK  ticLsui  of  the  iatro-matbematicians. 
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first  of  these  in  England ;  but  they  gradually  prevailed,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  systematic  theory.  The  discovery  of 
several  medicines,  especially  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  was 
first  used  in  Spain  about  1640,  and  in  England  about  1654, 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  empirical  physicians,  since 
the  efficacy  of  some  of  these  could  not  be  explained  on  the 
hypotheses  hitherto  prevalent.^ 


Sect.  IV.  —  On  Oriental  Literature. 

39.  The  famous  Polyglot  of  Brian  Walton  was  published 
Polyglot  of  in  1657:  but  few  copies  appear  to  have  been  sold 
Walton.  before  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1660,  since 
those  are  very  scarce  Avhich  contain  in  the  preface  the  praise 
of  Cromwell  for  having  facilitated  and  patronized  the  under- 
taking ;  praise  replaced  in  the  change  of  times  by  a  loyal 
eulogy  on  the  king.  This  Polyglot  is  in  nine  languages ; 
though  no  one  book  of  the  Bible  is  printed  in  so  many.  Wal- 
ton's Prolegomena  are  in  sixteen  chapters  or  dissertations. 
His  learning,  perhaps,  was  greater  than  his  critical  acuteness 
or  good  sense :  such  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  Simon  and  Le 
Long.  The  former,  in  a  long  examination  of  Walton's  Pro- 
legomena, treats  him  with  all  the  superiority  of  a  man  who 
possessed  botli.  Walton  was  assailed  by  some  bigots  at  home 
for  acknowledging  various  readings  in  the  Scriptures,  and  for 
denying  the  authority  of  the  vowel-punctuation.  His  Poly- 
glot is  not  reckoned  so  magnificent  as  the  Parisian  edition  of 
Le  Long;  but  it  is  fuller  and  more  convenient.'^  Edmund 
Castell,  the  coadjutor  of  Walton  in  this  work,  published  his 
Lexicon  Heptaglotton  in  1669,  upon  which  he  had  consumed 
eighteen  years  and  the  whole  of  his  substance.  This  is  fre- 
quently sold  together  with  the  Polyglot. 

40.  Hottinger  of  Zurich,  by  a  number  of  works  on  the 
jj  .  ■  „       Eastern  languages,  and  especially  by  the  Bibliotheca 

Orientalis  in   1658,  established  a  reputation  whicli 
these  books  no  longer  retain  since  the  whole  field  of  Oriental 

1  Sprengel,  p.  413.  tament,  p.  541 ;  Chalmers ;  Biogr.  Britan. ; 

»  Simon,  Hist.  Critique  du  Yieux  Tes-    Biogr.  Oniv. ;  Brunei,  Man.  du  Libraire. 
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literature  has  been  more  fully  explored.     Spencer,  in  a  trea- 
tise of  great  erudition,  De  Legibus  Hebrjeorura,  1 685,   g      ^^ 
gave  some  offence  by  the  suggestion,  that  several 
of  the  Mosaic  institutions  were  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian, 
though  the  general  scope  of  the  Jewisli  law  was  in  opposition 
to  the  idolatrous  practices  of  the  neighboring  nations.     The 
vast  learning  of  Bochart  expanded  itself  over  Orien-   ^^^jj^^ 
tal  antiquity,  especially  that  of  which  the   Hebrew 
nation  and  language  is  the  central  point ;    but  his  etymologi 
cal  conjectures  have  long  since  been  set  aside,  and  he  has  not 
in  other  respects,  escaped  the  fate  of  the  older  Orientalists. 

41.  The  great  services  of  Pococke  to  Arabic  literatui'e 
which  had  commenced  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  cen-  p^^^j^^ 
tury,  were  extended  to  the  present.  His  edition  and 
translation  of  the  Annals  of  Eutychius  in  1658,  that  of  the 
History  of  Abulfaragius  in  1GG3,  with  many  other  works  of  a 
similar  nature,  bear  witness  to  his  industry :  no  Englishman 
probably  has  ever  contributed  so  much  to  that  province  of 
learning.'  A  fine  edition  of  the  Koran,  and  still  esteemed 
the  best,  was  due  to  Marracci,  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  Sa- 
pienza  or  University  of  Rome,  and  published,  at  the  expense 
of  Cardinal  Barbadigo,  in  1698.^  But  France  had  an  Orien- 
talist of  the  most  extensive  learning  in  D'Herbelot,  ^,„  ,  ,  ^ 

-i-v.  i-iv  /-v-  1  1  •!         1  D'Herbelot. 

whose  Bibliotheque  Orientale  must  be  considered  as 
making  an  epoch  in  this  literature.  It  was  published  in  1697^ 
after  his  death,  by  Galland,  who  had  also  some  share  in 
arranging  the  materials.  This  work,  it  has  been  said,  is  for 
the  seventeenth  century  what  the  History  of  the  Huns  by  De 
Guignes  is  for  the  eighteenth ;  with  this  difference,  that 
D'Herbelot  opened  the  road,  and  has  often  been  copied  by  hia 
successor.^ 

42.  Hyde,  in  his  Religionis  Persarum  Historia,  published 
in  1700,  was  tlie  first  who  illustrated  in  a  systematic 
manner  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  which  he  always 
represents  in  a  favorable  manner.  The  variety  and  novelty 
of  its  contents  gave  this  book  a  credit,  which,  in  some  degree, 
it  preserves  ;  but  Hyde  was  ignorant  of  the  ancient  language 
of  Persia,  and  is  said  to  have  been  often  misled  by  Moham- 
medan authorities.*  The  vast  increase  of  Oriental  informa- 
tion in  modern  times,  as  has  been  intimated  above,  rendeis  it 

>  Chalmers ;  Bio^.  Univ.  »  Biographit  UnlrerseUe. 

»  Tiraboschi,  xi.  398.  *  Id. 
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difficult  for  any  work  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  keep  its 
ground.  In  their  own  times,  the  writings  of  Kircher  on 
China,  and  still  more  tliose  of  Ludolf  on  Abyssinia,  which 
■were  founded  on  his  own  knowledge  of  the  country,  claimed  a 
respectable  place  in  Oriental  learning.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Tery  little  was  yet  known  of  the  Indian  languages,  though 
grammars  existed  of  the  Tamul,  and  perhaps  some  others, 
before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.^ 


Sect.  V.  —  On  Geography  and  History. 

43.  The  progress  of  geographical  science  long  continued 
Maps  of  the  ^o  ^^  slow.  If  we  comparc  the  map  of  the  world  in 
Sansons.  1651  by  Nicolas  Sanson,  esteemed  on  all  sides  the 
best  geographer  of  his  age,  with  one  by  his  son  in  1692, 
the  differences  will  not  appear,  perhaps,  so  considerable  aa 
"we  might  have  expected.  Yet  some  improvement  may  be 
detected  by  the  eye.  Thus  the  Caspian  Sea  has  assumed  ita 
longer  diameter  from  north  to  south,  contrary  to  the  old  map. 
But  the  Sea  of  Aral  is  still  wanting.  The  coasts  of  New 
Holland,  except  to  the  east,  are  tolerably  laid  down ;  and 
Corea  is  a  peninsula  instead  of  an  island.  Cambalu,  tlio 
imaginary  capital  of  Tartary,  has  disappeared;^  but  a  vast 
lake  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  that  region :  the  Altai  range  is 
carried  far  too  much  to  the  north,  and  the  name  of  Siberia 
seems  unknown.  Africa  and  America  have  nearly  the  same 
outline  as  before :  in  the  former,  the  empire  of  Monomotopa 
stretches  to  join  that  of  Abyssinia  in  about  the  12th  degree  of 
south  latitude;  and  the  Nile  still  issues,  as  in  all  the  old 
maps,  from  a  Lake  Zayre,  in  nearly  the  same  parallel.  The 
coasts  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Scandinavia,  are  a  little 
more  accurate  than  before.  The  Sanson  family,  of  wliom 
several  were  publishers  of  maps,  did  not  take  pains  enough  to 
improve  what  their  father  had  executed,  though  tliey  miglit 
have  had  material  helps  from  the  astronomical  observations 
which  were  now  continually  made  in  different  parts  of  the 
world. 

1  Kichhorn,  Gcsch.  der  Cultur,  v.  269.       quently  placed  this  capital  of  lathay  north 
*  The  Cambalu  cf  Marco   Polo  is  pro-    of  the  Wail  of  China. 
bably  Pekin  *,    but  the  geographers  fre- 
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44.  Such  was  the  state  of  geography,  when,  in  1699,  De 
Lisle,  the  real  founder  of  the  science,  at  the  age  of  ^^  usie'a 
twenty-four,  published  his  map  of  the  world.  lie  map  of  th» 
had  been  guided  by  the  observations,  and  worked  "°''''^- 
under  the  directions,  of  Cassini,  whose  tables  of  the  emei-sion 
of  .Ju|)iter's  satellites,  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Bologna, 
in  1668,  and,  with  much  improvement,  for  that  of  Paris,  in 
1693,  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  perfection  of  geography. 
The  latitudes  of  different  regions  had  been  tolerably  ascer* 
tained  by  observation ;  but  no  good  method  of  determining 
the  longitude  had  been  known  before  this  application  of 
Galileo's  great  discovery.  It  is  evident,  that,  the  appearance 
of  one  of  those  satellites  at  Paris  being  determined  by  the 
tables  to  a  precise  instant,  the  means  were  given,  with  the 
help  of  sufficient  clocks,  to  find  the  longitudinal  distance  of 
other  places  by  observing  the  difference  of  time ;  and  thus,  a 
great  number  of  observations  having  gradually  been  made, 
a  basis  was  laid  for  an  accurate  delineation  of  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  Tlie  previous  state  of  geography,  and  the  imper- 
fect knowledge  which  the  mere  experience  of  navigatoi'3 
could  furnish,  may  be  judged  by  the  fact,  that  tlie  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  was  set  down  with  an  excess  of  300  leagues 
in  length,  being  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole.  De 
Lisle  reduced  it  within  its  bounds,  and  cut  off  at  the  same 
time  500  leagues  from  the  longitude  of  Eastern  Asia.  This 
was  the  commencement  of  the  geographical  labors  of  De 
Lisle,  which  reformed,  in  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  not  only  the  general  outline  of  the  world,  but  the 
minuter  relations  of  various  countries.  His  maps  amount  to 
more  than  one  hundred  sheets.' 

45.  The  books  of  ti-avels,  in  the  last  fifty  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Avere  far  more  numerous  and  voyages 
more  valuable  than  in  any  earlier  period ;  but  we  ""i  traT«d«. 
have  no  space  for  more  than  a  few  names.  Gemelli  Carreri, 
a  Neapolitan,  is  the  fii*st  who  claims  to  have  written  an  ac- 
count of  his  own  travels  round  the  world,  describing  Asia  and 
America  with  much  detail.  His  Giro  del  Mondo  was  pub- 
lished in  1699.  Carreri  has  been  strongly  suspected  of  fabri- 
cation, and  even  of  having  never  seen  the  countries  which 
describes ;    but  his  chai'acter,  I  know  not  with  what 

>  Eloge  de  De  Lisle,  in  (Euvres  de  Fontenelle,  vol.  vi.  p.  253 ;  Eloge 
rol.  T.  p.  328  ;  Biogi   Uuir. 
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has  been  latterly  vindicated.^  The  French  justly  boast  the 
excellent  trav^els  of  Chardin,  Bernier,  Thevenot,  and  Taver- 
nier,  in  the  East :  the  account  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and 
of  China  by  Nieuhotf,  employed  in  a  Dutch  embassy  to  the 
latter  empire,  is  said  to  have  been  interpolated  by  the  editoi-s, 
though  he  was  an  accurate  and  faithful  observer.^  Several 
other  relations  of  voyages  were  published  in  Holland,  some 
of  which  can  only  be  had  in  the  native  language.  In  English, 
there  were  not  many  of  high  rej)utation :  Dampier's  V^oyage 
round  the  World,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  in  1 697,  is 
better  known  than  any  which  I  can  call  to  mind. 

46.  The  general  characteristics  of  historians  of  this  period 

are  neither  a  luminous  philosoj)hy,  nor  a  rigorous 
examination  of  evidence.  But,  as  before,  we  men- 
tion only  a  few  names  in  this  extensive  province  of  literature. 
De  Soiis  "^ '^^  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  by  Antonio 
de  Solis  is  "  the  last  good  work,"  says  Sismondi,  per- 
haps too  severely  as  to  others,  "  that  Spain  has  produced ;  the 
last  where  purity  of  taste,  simplicity  and  truth,  are  preserved: 
the  imagination,  of  which  the  author  had  given  so  many 
proofs,  does  not  appear."^  Bouterwek  is  not  less  favorable; 
but  Robertson,  who  holds  De  Solis  rather  cheap  as  an  histo- 
rian, does  not  fail  to  censure  even  his  style. 

47.  The  French  have  some  authors  of  history,  who,  by 
Memoirs  of  their  elegance  and  perspicuity,  might  deserve  notice ; 
De  K«tz.  sueh  as  St.  Real,  Father  D"Orleans,  and  even  Varil- 
las,  proverbially  discredited  as  he  is  for  want  of  veracity. 
The  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  de  Retz  rise  above  these :  their 
animated  style,  their  excellent  portraitures  of  character,  their 
acute  and  brilliant  remarks,  distinguish  their  pages,  as  much 
as  the  similar  qualities  did  their  author.  "  They  are  written," 
says  Voltaire,  "  with  an  air  of  greatness,  an  impetuosity  and 
an  inequality  which  are  the  image  of  his  life :  his  expression, 
sometimes  incorrect,  often  negligent,  but  almost  always  origi- 
nal, recalls  continually  to  his  readers  what  has  been  so  fre- 
quently said  of  Caisar's  Commentaries,  that  he  wrote  with  the 
same  spirit  that  he  carried  on  his  wars."*  The  Memoirs 
of  Grammont,  by  Antony  Hamilton,  scarcely  challenge  a 
place  as  historical ;  but  we  are  now  looking  more  at  the  style 

>  Tiraboschi,  xi.  86  ;  Salfi,  xi.  442.  *  Biogr.  Unir    whence  I  tall*  the  quo. 
»  Biogr.  Univ.                                                ation. 

>  LiCtsrature  du  Midi,  iv.  101 
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than  the  intrinsic  importance  of  books.  Every  one  is  aware 
of  the  peculiar  felicity  and  fascinating  gayety  which  they 
display. 

48.  The  Discourse  of  Bossuet  on  Universal  History  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  effort  of  his  wonderful  genius,  uos^ueton 
Every  preceding  abridgment  of  so  immense  a  sub-  universal 
ject  liad  been  superficial  and  dry.  He  first  irradiated  *''^^' 
the  entire  annals  of  antiquity  down  to  the  age  of  Charle- 
magne with  flashes  of  light  that  reveal  an  unity  and  coherence 
which  had  been  lost  in  their  magnitude  and  obscurity.  It  is 
not  perhaps  an  unfair  objection,  that,  in  a  history  calling  itself 
that  of  all  mankind,  the  Jewish  people  have  obtained  a  dis- 
proportionate regard ;  and  it  might  be  almost  as  rea.sonable, 
on  religious  grounds,  to  give  Palestine  an  ampler  space  in  the 
map  of  the  world,  as,  on  a  like  pretext,  to  make  the  scale  of 
the  Jewish  history  so  much  larger  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
human  race.  The  plan  of  Bossuet  has  at  least  divided  his 
book  into  two  rather  heterogeneous  portions.  But  his  concep- 
tions of  Greek,  and  still  more  of  Koman  history,  are  generally 
magnificent ;  profound  in  philosophy,  with  an  outline  firm  and 
Bufticiently  exact,  never  condescending  to  trivijd  remarks  or 
petty  details ;  above  all,  w^ritten  in  that  close  and  nervous 
style,  which  no  one,  certainly  in  the  French  language,  has  ever 
surpassed.  It  is  evident  that  Montesquieu  in  all  his  writings, 
but  especially  in  the  Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Komains, 
had  the  Discourse  of  Bossuet  before  his  eyes :  he  is  more 
acute  sometimes,  and  ingenious,  and  has  rellected  longer  on 
particular  topics  of  inquiry ;  but  he  wants  the  simple  majesty, 
the  comprehensive  eagle-like  glance,  of  the  illustrious  prelate. 

49.  Though  we  fell  short  hi  England  of  the  historical  repu- 
tation   which    the  first  part  of  the    century  might  ^^  ^^^^ 
entitle  us  to  claim,  this  period  may  be  reckoned  that  historical 
in  which   a   critical   attention   to   truth,  sometimes   ^^'''"• 
rather  too  minute,  but  always  praiseworthy,  began  to  be  cha- 
racteristic of  our  researches  into  fact.     The  only  book  that  I 
shall  mention  is  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reforma-   „ 

,  111  11  Burnet. 

tion,  Avritten  in  a  better  style  than  those,  who  know 
Burnet  by  his  later  and  more  negligent  work,  are  apt  to  con- 
ceive, and  which  has  the  signal  merit  of  having  been  the  first 
in  English,  as  far  as  I  remember,  which  is  fortified  by  a  large 
appendix  of  documents.  This,  though  frequent  in  Latin,  had 
not  been  so  usual  in  the  modern  languages.    It  became  gradu- 
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ally  very  frequent  and  almost  indispensable  in  historical  writ» 
ings,  where  the  materials  had  any  peculiar  originality. 

50.  The  change  in  the  spirit  of  literature  and  of  the  public 

mind  in  sreneral,  which  had  with  "Tadual  and  never 

General  .  ■  . 

character  receding  steps  been  coming  forward  in  the  seven- 
centu'r^  tecntli  century,  but  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  it, 
has  been  so  frequently  pointed  out  to  the  readers 
of  this  and  the  last  volume,  tliat  T  shall  f)nly  quote  an  obser- 
vation of  Bayle.  "  I  believe,"  he  say^,  "  that  the  sixteenth 
century  produced  a  greater  number  of  learned  men  than  the 
seventeenth ;  and  yet  the  former  of  tliese  ages  was  far  from 
being  as  enligiitened  as  the  latter.  During  the  I'eign  of  criti- 
cism and  philology,  we  saw  in  all  Europe  many  prodigies  of 
erudition.  Since  the  study  of  the  new  philosophy  and  that 
of  living  languages  has  introduced  a  different  taste,  we  have 
ceased  to  behold  this  vast  and  deep  learning.  But,  in  return, 
there  is  diffused  through  the  republic  of  letters  a  more  sub- 
tle understanding  and  a  more  exquisite  discernment:  men 
are  now  less  leai'ued,  but  more  able."  ^  The  volumes  which  are 
410W  submitted  to  the  public  contain  sufficient  evidence  of  this 
intellectual  progress  both  in  philosophy  and  in  polite  litera- 
ture. 

51.  I  here  terminate  a  work,  which,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
_     ,   .      to  say,  has  furnished  the  occupation  of  not  very  few 
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years,  and  which,  for  several  reasons,  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  prosecute  any  farther.  The  length  of  theso 
volumes  is  already  greater  than  I  had  anticipated ;  yet  I  do 
not  perceive  much  that  could  have  been  retrenched,  without 
loss  to  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  literary  woi*ld.  For  the  appro- 
bation which  the  first  of  them  has  received,  I  am  grateful ; 
for  tlie  few  corrections  that  have  been  communicated  to  me,  I 
am  not  less  so :  the  errors  and  deficiencies  of  which  I  am 
not  specially  aware  may  be  numerous  ;  yet  I  cannot  affect  to 
doubt  that  I  have  contributed  something  to  the  general  litera- 
ture of  my  country,  something  to  the  honorable  estimation  of 
my  own  name,  and  to  the  inheritance  of  those,  if  it  is  for  me 
still  to  cherish  that  hope,  to  whom  I  have  to  bequeathe  it. 

•  Di  tionnaire  de  Bayle,  art.  "  Aconce,"  note  D. 
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tenets,  ii.  85,  412;   iii.  182  — Luther'* 
opinion,  i.  373. 
Anacreon,  iii.  227,  231. 
Anasilla,  sonnets  of,  ii.  188. 
Anatom}',  ejirly  works  on,  i.  137,  270  — 
progress  of  discoveries  in,  456;  ii.  334; 
iii.  416;  iv.  338  —  on  comparative,  328, 
329  — of  plants,  333. 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  Burton's,  iii.  360. 
Anaxagoras.  philo.sophy  of,  iii.  21,  42. 
Andreas,  John   Valentine,   works  of,  iii. 

15;}. 
Andreini,  the  Adamo   and  other  drama* 

of,  iii.  271. 
Andres,  the  .lesuit,  i.  53,  note  * ;   ii.  168, 
250,  4.36  —  on  the  use  and  era  of  paper 
of  linen.  &c.,  i.  77  —  on  collegiate  foun- 
dations, 39  —  on  the  Spanish  theatre,  iL 
249. 
Andrews,  T/incelot,  Bishop,  ii.  383,  391. 
Androniaque  of  Racine,  iv.  245  —  its  ex 

cellences,  ib.  246. 
Angelica  of  Boiardo,  i.  235. 
Angennes,  ,lulie  d',  beauty  of,  iii.  346. 
Angola,  chimpanzee  of,  iii.  412,  and  note. 
Anglo-Saxon    poetry,    i.    33  —  language, 
changes  to  English,  64  — MSS.  of  8th 
century,  107,  }iote  •. 
Anguillara,  Italian  translator  of  Ovid,  ii. 

192  — his  dramas,  249. 
Animals,   Natural   History  of,  iii.   411  — 
Icones  Animalium  of  Gesner.  ii  326  — 
description  of  various,  325-328  J  iv.  SSA, 
327. 
Annius  of  Viterbo,  i.  249,  and  note;  ii 

377. 
Anselm,  Archbishop,  on  the  existence  of 

a  Deity,  i.  36,  vote,  90. 
Antiiiomianism,  i.  304. 
Antiquaries,  Society  of,  in  England,  found- 
ed bv  Archbishop  Parker,  1.572,  ii.  3.51. 
Antiquities,  the  study  of,  i.  181 ;  ii.  56,  375 

—  of  Greece,  375,  377  —  works  of  Zamo- 
Ecius,  Sigonius,  and  Meursius.  on  Gre» 
cian.  59i.  381  —  Potter's  Antiquities, 
iv.  20  —  Roman,  i.  326 :  ii.  56,  375,  377 

—  works  of  Graevius  and  Gronovius,  iv, 
19  —  works  of  Parker  and  God\rin,  iL 
55  —  collections  in  Italy,  349  —  decep. 
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ANTONIinrS. 

tlons  practised,  377  —  Jewish,  Egyptian, 
Etruscan,  37(5,  377  —  liberality  of  the 
Medici  in  collecting  works  on,  i.  182^ 
veneration  for  antiquity,  121,  326;  ii. 
400;  iii.  43S  —  controversy  on  the  com- 
parative merit  of  the  study,  438  —  Sir 
W.  Temple's  defence  of  it,  iv.  306. 

Antoninus,  Marcus,  Gatalier's  edition  of, 
iv.  16. 

Antonio,  Nicolas,  the  Bibliotheca  Nova  of, 
i.  33a ;  ii.  53 ;  iU.  23(J. 

Antonio  da  Pistoja,  i.  273,  note  3. 

Apatisti  of  Florence,  iii.  437. 

Apianus,  the  Cosmography  of,  i.  464. 

ApoUonius,  geometry  of,  ii.  317. 

Apologues,  or  Parables,  of  Andreae,  iii. 
153,  note. 

Apparatus  of  early  writers,  i.  82. 

Apuleiua,  Golden  Ass  of,  ii.  282. 

Aquapendente,  F.  de,  on  the  laugusge  cf 
brutes,  iii.  413. 

Aquila,  Serafino,  d',  poet,  i.  237. 

Aquinas,  Thomiu;,  his  authority  as  a 
scliolastic  writer,  i.  40  —  his  works, 
ib.  note  3  ;  u.  82,  105 ;  iii.  132,  141,  142, 
143. 

Arabian  physicians,  the,  and  their  school 
of  medicine,  i.  454  —  mathematicians, 
170  —  style  of  poetry,  ii.  208,  note. 

Arabian  writers  early  employed  cotton- 
paper,  i.  76  —  eminent  scholars,  403 ; 
iu.  428. 

Arabic,  study  of,  i.  463;  ii.  339;  iii.  427; 
iv.  343  —  lexicon  of  Golius,  iii.  428  —  a 
manuscript  version  of  Hippocrates  in, 
i.  77  —  numerals  and  calculation,  127; 
note  1. 

Arantius,  the  anatomist,  ii.  335  —  on  the 
pulmonary  circulation,  iii.  418. 

Aratus,  edition  of,  by  Grotius,  ii.  336. 

Arbiter,  I'etronius,  style  of,  ii.  370. 

Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip  .Sidney,  ii.  289,  290, 
note  ',  307,  309 ;  iii.  439  —  of  Sanuazaro, 
i.  269 ;  ii.  305. 

Arcadians,  Society  of,  ii.  183;  iv.  215, 
276. 

Archimedes,  ii.  317,  323  —  inventions  of, 
iii.  378,  382,  383. 

Ardeu  of  Feversham,  play  of,  ii.  269. 

Areop;\gitica,  by  Milton,  iii.  359. 

Aretin,  I'eter,  comedies  of,  i.  430  —  cha- 
racter of,  ii.  191  — letters  of,  282. 

Aretino,  l^eonardo,  surnamed  also  Bruni, 
his  Latinity,  i.  104  —  his  polished  style, 
106,  115  —  lives  of  Dante  and  Petrarch 
by, 175. 

Argenis,  B.arclay'a,  ii.  369 ;  iii.  372. 

Argens,  his  Jewish  Letters,  iv.  314. 

Argensola,  Bartholomew,  iii.  230. 

Argen.sola,  Lupercio,  iii.  230. 

Argentier,   his  medical   school,   i.   456  — 

novel  principle  asserted  by,  ib.  note  i. 
Argonne,   d',   a   Benedictine,    under    the 
name  of  Vigneul  Marville,  iii.  345,  and 
not«  — iv.  283, 286,  note  K  297. 
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A80BN8IU9. 

Argyropulus,  Greek  grammarian,  1.  162, 
219. 

Arian  doctrine,  the,  i.  338  —  in  Italy,  ii. 
—  in  England,  ii.  85;   iv.  43. 

Ariosto,  i.  174  —  his  Orlando  Furioso, 
309-^12 ;  ii.  190,  197,  198,  231  —  hia 
satires  analyzed  by  Giuguene,  i.  413  — 
his  Epicurean  philosophy  and  gayety, 
ib.  —  Comedies  of,  275,  430  —  compari- 
son with  Tasso,  ii.  195,  197,  203— with 
Spenser,  234  —  Ilarrington's  translation 
of,  227. 

Aristarchus,  sive  de  Arte  GrammaticSl  of 
G.  Vossius,  ii.  373. 

Aristides,  version  of,  ii.  21. 

Aristocracy,  Bodiu's  remarlis  on,  ii.  1E6, 
157. 

Aristophanes,  by  Aldus,  i.  231  —  th« 
Wasps  of,  iv.  276. 

AristoteUans,  disputes  of,  i.  162,  390;  iii. 
12  —  scholastic  and  genuine,  i.  384;  iL 
105— of  Italy,  i.  387. 

Aristotle,  philosophy  of,  i.  209,  385,386; 
ii.  105, 121 ;  iii.  12, 401  — his  physics,  ii. 
322  — metaphysics,  iii.  12;  iv.  63,  82, 
1"8  —  opponents  of,  ii.  134.  See  "  I'hi- 
losophy."  His  Poetics,  ii.  296 ;  iv.  13  — 
rules  for  Greek  tragedy,  iii.  350  —  de- 
finition of  comedy,  iv.  274  —  history 
of  animals,  ii.  325  —  edition  of,  by 
Duval,  363  —  Jourdain  on  translations 
from,  i.  87,  note  -  —  his  logic,  iii.  114, 
note. 

Arithmetic  of  C.assiodorus,  i.  27,  note^ 
of  Fibonacci,  127  —  of  Sacro  Bosco,  123. 

Armenian  dictionary,  iii.  429. 

Aruiinianism,  ii.  83  —  its  ri.se,  412  —  ita 
tendency,  413  —  its  progress,  415;  iv. 
as  —  in  England,  40  —  in  Holland,  u.  83, 
420 ;  iv.  38,  30. 

Arminius,  James,  professor  at  Leyden,  ii, 
412. 

Armorica,  De  la  Rue's  researches  in,  i.  57, 
note  1  —  traditions  of,  /6. 

Arnauld,  Antoine,  French  controversial 
writer,  iii.  93;  iv.  28,  37,  81— his  Art 
de  Penser,  65,  and  note  3,  81,  127  —  OB 
True  and  False  Ideas.  101  —  his  objeo 
tioas  to  the  Meditatioues  of  Descartea, 
iii.  76,  82. 

Arnauld,  Angelica,  iv.  37. 

Arndfs  True  Christianity,  ii.  441. 

Aromatari,  botanical  writer,  iv.  335. 

Arrebo,  Norwegian  poet,  iii.  243. 

Ars  Magna,  bv  Jerome  Cardan,  the  alge- 
braist, i.  449. 

Ars  Magna,  of  llaymond  Lully,  i.  320, 321. 

Artedi,  works  of,  ii.  329. 

Arthur  and  the  Round  Table,  early  ro- 
mances of,  i.  148,  note  ^  ;  ii.  309  —  Ques- 
tion as  to  his  victories,  i.  57,  note  '  — 
remarks  on  the  story  of,  (6.  148. 

Arundelian  marbles,  at  Oxford,  ii.  376. 

Ascensius,  Badius,  the  printer  and  com 
menUtor.  i.  263,  335;  u.  22 
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ASCHAM. 

Ascham,  i.  346;  iii.  354 — his  treatise  of 

the  Schoolmaster,  ii.  50,  28tj  —  his  Toxo- 

philus,  i.  443. 
Asellius,  his  discovery  of  the  Lacteals,  iii. 

422. 
Asia,  voyages  to  India,  China,  &c.,  ii.  341, 

342,  344. 
Asola,  Andrew  of,  iiis  edition  of  Qalen,  i. 

332. 
Asolani,  the,  of  Bembc  i.  269. 
Assises  de  Jerusalem,  doubts  as  to  the  age 

of  the  French  code,  i.  49. 
Astrology,  Bodiu's  opinions  on,  ii.  161. 
Astronomy,  i.  27,  131  —  treatise  of  Coper- 
nicus on  the  heiivenly  bodies,  4.53 ;    ii. 

114;   iii.  59  —  state  of  the  science  of, 

377— works  of  liepler,  390,   391  — of 

Tycho  Brahe,  ib. 
Atbauasian  Creed,  Jeremy  Taylor  on,  ii. 

427. 
Atheism,  Cudwortb's  refutation  of,  iv.  69, 

70. 
Atomic  theory  of  Dalton,  iii.  55. 
Atterbury,  Dr.,  controversy  of,  with  Bent- 
ley,  iv.  18,  and  note. 
Aubigne,  Agrippa  d',  his  Baron  de  Fae- 

neste,  iii.  376. 
Aubrey's  Manuscripts,  iii.  71,  note  2. 
Augerianus,  criticism  on,  ii.  294. 
Augsburg,  the  Confession  of,  i.  355,  379 ; 

ii.  66,  97  —  Library  of,  i.  468. 
Auguis,  Recueil  des  Anciens  Poetes  by,  i. 

56 ;  ii.  212,  213,  notes ;  iii.  238,  note. 
Augurellus,  criticism  on,  ii.  294. 
Augustin,   de  Civitate  Dei,   ii    367 — his 

system  of  divinity,  ii.  84  —  the  Anti- 

Peliigian  \vritings  of,  iv.  34  —  the  Au- 

gustinus   of  Jansenius,    i6.  —  doctrine 

of,  iii.  83  —  controversy  on  Grace  and 

Freewill,  ii.  410. 
Augustinus,  Archbishop  of  Tarragona,  ii. 

66. 
Augustinus  on  Civil  Law,  ii.  168,  171. 
Aungerville,  his  library,  i.  124. 
Aunoy,  Comtesse  d',  novels  of,  iv.  311. 
Aurispa,  John,  i.  116,  119. 
Austriilia,  supposed  delineation  of,  in  1536, 

i.  464,  7iote  2. 
Autos,  or  spiritual  dramas,  of  Gil  Vicente, 

i.  266  —  Saonimentales  iu  .Spiiin,  ii.  250. 
Avellenada's  invectives  on  Cervantes,  iii. 

363. 
Averani,  the  Florentine,  iv.  240. 
AverWies,  disciples  of,  i.  41  —  his  doctrines, 

1.53,  208,  387 ;  ii.  108,  115. 
Avitus,  poems  of,  i.  33,  Jiole. 
Ayala,  B.-ilthazjir,  ii.  96  —  his  treatise  on 

the  rights  of  war,  176  —  list  of  subjects 

treati-d  upon,  ib.  note. 
Aylnier,  English  writer,  iii.  354. 
Azo,  pupils  of,  i.  82. 

lla«haumont,  poet,  iv.  220. 
B»con,  Lord,  his  Henry  VII.,  iii.  66,358  — 
Ite  philosophical  spiiit,  432  —  his  Es- 


says, ii.  133;  iii.  148 ^maxims  of,  438 

—  his  philosophy,  32;  iv.  45  —  letter 
to  Father  Fulgentio,  iii.  32,  note  ^  —  on 
the  Advancement  of  Learning,  33,  37, 
38,  43,  67,  69  —  De  Interpretatioue 
Naturae,  12,  note  2  —  De  Augmentls 
Scientiarmu,  33,  34,  37,  43,  57,  67,  73  — 
his  Instauratio  Magna,  34,  35,  36  —  di 
vided  into  I'artitioues  Scientiarum,  34 

—  Novum  Organum,  34,  37,  39,  43,  50- 
54,  57,  58,  68,  and  note,  73  —  Natural 
History,  35,  66  —  Scala  Intelleetils,  36  — 
Anticipationes  Philosophiae,  37 —  Philo 
Sophia  Secunda,  ib.  —  course  of  studying 
his  works,  38  —  nature  of  the  Baconian 
induction,  39  —  his  dislike  of  Aristotle, 
42  —  fine  p;v.ssage  on  poetry,  44 — natural 
theology  and  metaphysics,  44,  47  —  tinal 
causes,  46  —  on  the  constitution  of  man 
in  body  and  mind,  47 —  Logic,  Grammar, 
and  Rhetoric,  47,  48;  iv.  71  —  Ethics, 
iii.  48  — Politics,  49  — Theology,  "50  — 
Fallacies  and  Idola,  51  —  his  confidence, 
54  —  limits  to  our  knowledge  by  sense, 
56  —  inductive  logic,  57,  61  —  his  phil>>- 
sophy  founded  on  observation  and  ex 
periment,  58 — further  examination  and 
result  of  the  whole,  58-65  —  object  of 
his  philosophical  writings,  39 — and  their 
effect,  65,  note  '  —  his  prejudice  .ag.'unst 
mathematics,  69  —  his  wit,  70  — his  fame 
on  the  Continent,  71  —  his  views  on  an 
universal  jurisprudence,  216  —  his  His- 
tory of  Henry  VII.,  66  —  his  Centuries 
of  Natural  History,  35  —  his  views  on 
Political  Philosophy,  161  —  comparison 
of,  with  Galileo,  66  — his  style,  358  — 
occasional  references  to  his  opinions  and 
authority,  j.  130;  ii.  118,  &i7,  note;  iii. 
397  ;  iv."69,  103,  120,  134,  311. 

Bacon,  Roger,  i.  80,  97,  130  —  his  Opus 
Majus,  and  inventions,  130  —  his  re- 
semblance to  Lord  Bacon,  ib.  —  Optics 
by,  ii.  321. 

Badius,  Jodocus,  printer,  i.  285. 

Baif,  L,az.arus,  French  poet,  i.  285,  338, 
434;  ii.  212.  214,  notes. 

Baillet,  his  opinion  of  Henry  Stephens, 
ii.  24  —  his  Jugemens  des  Stjavans, 
iii.  266,  note  ;  iv.  296  —  his  Life  of 
Descartes,  iii.  99,  note  1 ;  iv.  77,  note  *, 
286,  note  1. 

Baius,  his  doctrine  condemned  by  Pius  V., 
iv.  34,  36  —  controversy  raised  by,  Ii. 
82. 

Balbi,  John,  the  Catholicon  of,  i.  99,  and 
note. 

Balbuena,  epic  poem  of,  iii.  230,  note  K 

Balde,  Sylvae  of,  iii.  267. 

Baldi,  his  La  Nautica,  ii.  190  —  Sonnets  at 
183. 

Baldric,  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  i.  109. 

Balduin  on  Roman  Law,  ii.  56,  170. 

Baldus,  the  jurisconsult,  i.  86;  ii.  179. 

Baldwin  of  Wittenberg,  iii.  143. 
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BALLADS. 

Ballads,  Spanish,  i.  243 ;  u.  207  —  German, 

215  —  Kiiglish  and  Scottish,  229.     See 

"  Poetry." 
Balzac,  iii.    71,   note  i  —  his  critique  on 

lleiusius,  2G6  —  on  llonsard,  ii.  211  — 

his  Letters,  iii.  344,  345 — his  stjle,  iv. 

281,  286. 
Bandello,  novels  of,  ii.  303 ;  iii.  832. 
Barbaro,  Fraucis,  ethical  dialogues  of,  i. 

122. 
Barbarous,  on  the  acceptation  of  the  term, 

i.  43,  note. 
Barbarus,  Ilermolaus,  i.  204,  232. 
Barbejrac,  commentator  on  Ijrotius  and 

PulTendorf,  ii.  400 ;    iii.  189,  and  note, 

219  ;  iv    166,  169,  note  *,  184. 
Barbier  d'Aucour,   his  attack    on    Bou- 

hours'   Entretiens,    iv.    285  —  on    the 

Turkish  Spy,  315,  note. 
Barbosa,  Arias,  i.  186,  339. 
Barbour,  John,  his  Scottish  poem  of  The 

Bruce,  i.  68. 
Barclay,  the  Argenis  and  Euphormio  of, 

ii.  369  ;  iii.  372,  373. 
Barclay,  William,  De  Kepio  et  Regali  Po- 

testiite,  ii.  144,  383  ;  iii.  160. 
Baret  or  Barrett,  John,  his  Lexicon,  ii.  50. 
Barhaui,  Mr.,  translation  of  tlie  Adamus 

Exul  of  Grotius,  iii.  266,  note  2. 
Bark,  Peruvian,  first  used  as  a  medicine, 

iv.  342. 
Barlaam,  mission  of,  i.  114  —  Treatise  of, 

on  Papacy,  ii.  51. 
Barlscus,  Gaspar,  Latin  poems  of,  iii.  267. 
Barometer,  Pascal's  experiment  on,  iii.  43, 

note. 
BaroniuR,  Cardinal,  Annals  of  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History  of,  ii.  16,  100  —  continued 

by  Spondanus,  436. 
Barros,  J.  de,  his  Asia,  ii.  .^41. 
Barrow,  Dr.  Isaac,  Greek  professor,  iv.  15 

—  Latin  poetry  of,  243  —  his  Sermons, 

84,  40,  59. 
Barthius,  Gaspar,  his  Pomoboscodidasca- 

lus,  i.  208  —  his  Adversaria,  91,  note  2 ; 

ii.  366. 
Bartholin,  the  physician,  iii.  423. 
Bartholeniew  Massacre,  justified  by  Bote- 

ro,  ii.  148 ;  and  Naude,  iii.  157. 
Bartoli,  Jesuit,  his  writings,  iii.  340. 
Bartolus,  jurist,  i.  86 ;  ii.  170. 
Basing,  John,  i.  128. 

Basle,  press  of  Frobenius at,  i.  276 —  Coun- 
cil of,  ii.  94. 
BasRon,  Sebastian,  iii.  21. 
Batliurst  discovers  vital  air,  iv.  840. 
Battle  of  the  Books,  the.  iv.  317. 
Baudius,  Dominic,  ii.  242. 
Bauliin,  John  and  Gaspar,  their  works  on 

botany,  iii.  415. 
Bauliin,  Gerard,  his  Phytopinax,  ii.  334. 
Baxter,  William,  his  commentary  on   the 

I.«tin  tongue,  iv.  16. 
Baxter,  Richard,  Tieatiss  on  the  Grotian 

doctrines,  ii.  398,  not:. 


BELLETTDBtf. 

Bayard,  le  Chevalier,  memoirs  of,  i.  465. 
Bayle,  his  critical  lemarks,  iii.  72,  note  * 

—  his  Philosophical  Commentary  on 
Scripture,  iv.  63  —  Avis  aux  Kefugies, 
the,  202  —  his  Nouvelles  de  la  Kupub- 
lique  des  Ltttres,  293  —  his  Pensees  sur 
1.1  Comete  de  1680,  295  —  his  Historical 
and  Critical  Dictionary',  ib.  — character 
of  his  works,  296  —  his  Dictionary,  ob- 
servation of,  348. 

Beattie,  Dr.  ^Villiam,  Essay  on  Truth  of, 

iii.  78,  note. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  plays  of,  iii.  309 

—  the  Woman-hater,  309  and  note  — • 
corruption  of  their  text,  310  —  the 
Maid's  Tragedy,  criticism  on,  311  and 
note  —  Philaster,  312  —  King  and  No 
King,  312  — the  Elder  Brother,  313  — 
the  Spanish  Curate,  314,  321,  note  1  — 
the  Custom  of  the  Country,  315  —  the 
Loyal  Subject,  ib.  —  Beggar's  Bush,  316 

—  the  Scornful  L.ady,»6.  —  Valentiuian, 
317  — Two  Noble  Kin.smen,  .318  — the 
Faithful  Shepherdess,  261,  309,  319  — 
Kule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife,  320  —  the 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  320  — 
the  Chances,  ib.  —  various  other  of 
Fletcher's  pKays,  16.  —  origin  of  Fletch- 
er's comedies,  321  —  defects  of  the  plots, 
ib.  324,  note  —  sentiments  and  stylej 
dramatic,  322  —  characters,  323  —  theii 
tragedies  inferior  to  their  comedies,  324 

—  their  female  portraitures,  ib.  —  criti- 
cisms on,  325,  7iote  1. 

Beaumont,  Sir  John,  his  Bosworth  Field, 

iii.  252. 
Beaux'  Stratagem,  play  of,  iv.  275. 
Becanus,  principles  of,  iii.  155. 
Beccari,  Agostini,  pastoral  drama  of,   ii 

.246. 
Beccatelli,  i.  119. 

Becker,  his  Physica  Subterranea,  iv.  21. 
Beckmann's    Ilistory    of    Inventions,    i. 

255. 
Beda,  his  censure  of  Enusmua,  i.  356. 
Bede,  the  Venerable,  character  of  his  wril 

ings,  i.  29. 
Begg-ar's  Bush,  play  of,  iii.  316. 
Bekker,  his  Monde  enchante,  iv.  62. 
Behmen  or  Boehm,  Jacob,  i.  393,  iii  23 
Behn,  writings  of  Mrs.,  iv.  273,  313. 
Belgic  poets,  ii.  242. 
Belief,  Hobbes  on,  iii.  117. 
Bellarmin,  Cardinal,  a  Jesuit,  ii.  83,  note^, 

92  —  his  merits  as  a  controversial  writer 

of  the  Church  of  Rome,  92,  96;  iv.  24 

—  replies  by  his  adversaries  named  Anti- 
Bellarminus,  ii.  93 — his  Answer  to 
James  I.,  383. 

Bellay,  French  poet,  U.  210,  212  —  Latin 

poems  of,  240. 
Belleau,  French  poet,  ii.  -10. 
Belleforest,  translator  of  Bandello's  novels, 

ii.  304. 
Bellenden,  his  trcatisa  Ic  Statu,  iii.  156 
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Bellius,  Martin  (or  Caatalio),  11.  87. 
Bello,  Francesco,  surnamed  II  Oieco,  poet, 

i.  231).  .^      .     „„ 

Bellori,  Italian  antiquanan  writer,  iv.^U. 
Beloe's  Anecdotes  of  Uterature,  u.  .ilb, 

note  1 ;  3G3,  note  ». 
Belon.  Travels  of,  and  Natural  History  by, 

Bembo'^'pietro,  i.  319,  327  ;  ii-  16-t|ie 
A.-iolani  of,  i.  269  — an  imitator  of  Pe- 
trarch and  Cicero,  411  — beauties  and 
defects  of,  412-Tassoni-s  censure  of, 
for  adopting  Une-x  from  Petrarch^  41i — 
his  elegance,  441,  442;  ii.  29.-1^ 
Prose,  by,  i.  444  — Latin  poems  of,  428, 
4(J6  — eniovs  his  library,  and  the  society 
of  the  learned  at  Padua,  442  —judicious 
criticisms  of,  444. 

Bcmbus,  ii.  295.  . 

Benacus,  poems  on  the,  1.  4-S. 

Benedetti.  the  geometrician,  u.  dW,  a~^- 

Benedictines,  their  influence  in  the  pre- 
servation of  classical  MSS.,  i-  .iS,  ».^ 
of  St.  Maur,  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de 
la  France,  by  the,  37,  71.  .. 

Benefices,  Sarpi's   Treatise  on,  ii.  rfS4  — 
History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  ^So. 

Beni,  his  commentary  on  the  Poetics  of 
Aristotle,  ii.  29t5 ;  iii-  341._ 

Benivieiii,  Italian  poet,  i.  237. 

Benserade,  French  court-poet,  iv.  £i^. 

Bentham,  Jeremy,  iv.  103.  . 

Bentivoglio,  Cardinal,  his  Letters    m.  du7 

—  his  Civil  Wars  of  Flanders,  431  — sa- 
tire? of,  ii.  191.         .  .        .  „     ,     ,,.„ 

Bentlev,  Dr.  Richard,  his  epistle  to  Mill, 
iv   17_on  the  epistles  of  Phalans,  lo. 

—  controversy  with  Atterbury,  ib. 

Benzoni,  Novi  Orbis  Historia  of,  u.  661. 

Beowulf,  poem  of,  1.  145. 

Berald,  N.,  French  scholar,  i.  l>k). 

Berchoeur,  learning  of,  i.  112,  Id*. 

Berenger,  controversy  with,  i.  6o. 

Berouger  of  Carpi,  his  fame  ius  an  anato- 
mist, 1.  456;  iU.  416,  418,  note. 

Bereuice,  tragedy  of,  by  Kiicine,  iv.  248. 
Ber^erac,    Cyrano    de,    his     Le     Ped,int 

Joue,  iu.  "283,  375  —hU  Romances,  iv. 

310 
Berigard,   Claude,  his  CircuU  Pisani,  iu. 

21 
Berkeley,  Bishop,  works  of,  iii.  78 ;  iv.  124, 

130. 

Bermudez,  tragedies  of,  ii.  ijJ.  . 
■  Berui  his  Orlando  Innamorato,  i.  309,  d'lO 
—  his  lighter  productions,  character  ot, 
ib  —  Boiardo's  poem  of  Orlando,  re- 
written by,  414,  415 -ludicrous  poetry 
named  after  him,  Poesia  Beriie.sc-a,  414. 

Bernier's  epitome  of  Oassendi,  iv.  1 1,  1-3. 

Bcrniers  tnivels,  iv.  346. 

Bornouilli,  .lohn,  on  the  Ditforontial  Cal- 
culus, iv.  341.  ,     „  ^.  .   oTo 

Veroaldo,  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  i.  ^.tZ, 


BLOMFIELD. 
Berquin.  Lewis,  first  martyr  bo  Protestaii*^ 

ism  in  France,  i.  360,  note  '. 
Berthold,  Archbishop  of  Meatz,  censor  on 

books,  i.  257. 
Bertoldo,  romance  of,  in.  226,  reoM. 
Bessarion,  Cardinal,  his  Adversus  Calum- 

niatorem  Platonis,  i.  163. 
Bethune,  Mr.  Driukwater,  his  Life  of  UaU 

leo,  iii.  395,  note. 
Betterton,  the  actor,  iv.  266. 
Beza  de  llajreticis  Puniendis,  ii.  bS  — n« 
Latin  Testament,  104  —  Latin  poetry  of, 
240  — his  learning,  99,  note  '• 
Bibbiena,  Cardinal,  his  comedy  of  Calan- 
dra,  i.  267.  .   ^   ,  v,     ,    j.i„ 

Bible,  Mazarin,  the  first  printed  book,  the, 
i  167— Hebre*,  iii.  425,  426  — in  mo- 
dern languages  prohibited  by  the  pope, 
and  burnt,  ii.  354 -the  Polyglot  Bible 
of  Alcali,  i.  319  — Diuay,  ii.  446  — the 
Sistiue  Bible,  103 -that  by  Cement 
Yin  ib  _  Prote.-itant  Bibles  and  ies- 
taments,  ,(>.  —  Geneva  Bible,  Coverdale'd 
Bible,  104  — the  Bl-'hops'  Bible,  ii  — 
Luther's  translations,  i.  361  —  Lnglish 
Bible,  translated  under  the  authority 
of  James  I.,  ii.  445  — style  of,  ib.  bee 
"Scriptures."  . 

Bibliander,  New  Testamentof,  i.  6aA 
Bibliographical  works,  ii.  3.53^ 
Bibliotheca,  Sussexiaua,  i.  lb(,  no«e   .     __ 
Bibliotheca    UniversalU     of     Gesner,     u. 

3-53 
BibUotheca  Fratrum  Polonarum,  ii.  416 
Biblioth^que  Universelle  of  Le  Clerc,  IT. 

39 
Bibliotheques,  Universelle,  Choisie,  et  An- 

cienne   et  Moderne,  celebrity  of  these 

reviews,  iv.  39.  -  ^     /-,    •         a 

Bibliotheques  Franqaises  of  La  Croix  and 

of  Verdier,  ii.  301,  353. 
Biddle,  Unitarian  writer,  iv.  42.  ^ 

Bills  of  exchange,  earliest,  i.  (2,  note  -. 
Bilson,   Bishop    of   Winchester,    ii.    147, 

note.  .       .     oQ 

Biographia    Britannica   Literana,   J.    -fl*. 

Biogiaphie  Universelle,  the,  ii.  286,  note, 
et  passim. 

Biondo,  Flavio,  i.  182. 

Blackmore's  poems,  iv.  239. 

Blackwood's  Magazine,  papers  on  in* 
Fa^ry  Queen,  u.  232,  notei. 

Bladus,  printer  at  Rome,  i.  332. 

Blaew,  Maps  of,  &c.,  iii.  431. 

Blanchet,  Pierre,  i.  226. 

Blank  verse,  first  introduction  of,  1.  4i4 , 
ii  219 -Milton's,  iv.  229  -  "f  Mar- 
lowe, ii.  264  — of  other  authors.  268. 

Blomfield,  Dr.  Charles,  B'lshop  of  Lon 
don  on  the  corruption  of  the  GreeK 
language,  i.  113,  jinte  i— article  in  tha 
Quarterly  Review,  334,  note  '  -articla 
on  ^schylus  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
iv.  16. 
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Bloiidel,  controversialist,  ii.  415,  435. 
Blood,  circulation  of  the,  ii.  3.3G  ;  iii.  417, 
422;  iv  339  —  pa.sivage  in  .Servetu.s  on, 
1.  458  —  supposed  to  li.-ive  been  disco- 
vered by  Sarpi,  ii.  384,  note  -. 

Blood,  tran.'!fu.«ion  of,  iv.  339. 

Boccaccio,  criticism  ou  his  tiiste  and  I^atin 
works,  i  101,  441  — his  Eclogue.^,  102  — 
his  Novels,  ii.  303 — his  Ueueiilogise 
Deorum,  62  — his  Decamerone,  i.  441 — 
his  de  Ca.sibus  Virorum  lilustrium,  ii. 
217. 

BoccaUni,  Trajan,  iii.  337  —  his  Ragguagll 
di  Parnasso,  (6.  436 — his  Pietra  del 
Paragone,  338. 

Bochart,  the  Geographia  Sacra  of,  iii.  427 
—  his  Ilierozoicon,  ib.  —  his  woriss  on 
Hebrew,  &c.,  iv.  343. 

Bodin,  John,  writings  of,  ii.  102 ;  iii.  156, 
161,  3.55  —  analv.'is  of  his  treatise  of  The 
IJepublic,  ii.  150-164  —  comparison  of, 
with  Macliiavel  and  Aristotle,  166  — 
with  Montesquieu,  ib.     See  167,  ?iote. 

Bodius  (or  Boyd),  Alexander,  ii.  242. 

Rodley,  Sir  Thomas,  founder  of  the  Bod- 
leian Library  at  Oxford,  ii.  348  ;  iii.  433 
-its  catalogue,  435  —  its  Oriental  ma- 
nuscripts, 428. 

Boerhaave,  works  of,  iv.  341. 

Boetie,  Stephen  de  la,  Le  Contr'Dn  of,  ii. 
136,  137. 

Boethius,  character  and  death  of,  i.  26  — 
his  Consolation  of  Philosophy,  ib.  — 
poem  on,  47. 

Boiardo,  Matteo  Maria,  Count  of  Scan- 
di.ano,  i.  174,  2.34  —  his  Orlando  Inna- 
morato  reviewed,  2&5.  310,  311. 

Boileau,  satire  of,  iii.  371.  372  ;  iv.  217  — 
praises  Malherbe,  iii.  237  —  his  Epistles, 
iv.  217  —  Art  of  Poetry,  218  —  compa- 
rison with  Horace,  219  —  his  Lutrin,  iii. 
226,  note;  iv.  218,  219  — character  of 
his  poetry,  219,  308 — his  Longinus, 
291. 

Bois,  or  Boyse,  Mr.,  reviser  of  the  English 
translation  of  the  Bible,  ii.  48. 

Boisrobert.  French  academician,  iii.  348. 

Bologna,  University  of,  i.  33,  39,  note  -,  42  ; 
ii.  346  — p.iinters,  198. 

Bombelli,  Algebra  of,  ii.  316. 

Bon,  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  iv.  208, 
note  2. 

Bonarelli,  his  Filli  di  Sciro,  a  pastoral 
drama,  iii.  272. 

Bonamy,  literary-  essays  of,  i.  42. 

Bonaventura,  doctrines  of,  i.  151. 

Bond,  John,  his  notes  on  Horace,  ii. 
367. 

Bonfadio,  correspondence  of,  ii.  282. 

Bonnefons,  or  Bonifonius,  ii.  241. 

Bopks,  the  eailiest  printed,  i.  164-167  — 
price  of,  in  the  middle  ages,  122  and 
1' '«  '  —  number  of,  printed  in  the  lif- 
teinth  century,  180,249,276  — price  of, 
kfter  the  invention  c'  printing,  253 — 


BOITROEOIS. 

price  for  the  hire  of,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  256  —  restraints  on  the  sale  ol 
printed,  257  —  prohibition  of  certain, 
ii.  354  — book-faii-s,  319,  aj2  —  book- 
sellers' Ciitalogues,  352  —  bookselling 
trade,  i.  251  —  mutilation  of,  by  the 
visitors  of  Oxford,  temp.  Edward  VI., 
ii.  47,  note.     See  "  Printing." 

Bordone"s  Islands  of  the  World,  witli 
Charts,  i.  4tJ4. 

Borelli,  de  Jlotu  Animalium,  iv.  340. 

Borghino,  liaffaelle,  treatise  on  Painting 
by,  ii.  282. 

Borgia,  Francis,  Duke  of  Gandia,  i.  370. 

Borgo,  Luca  di,  ii.  313. 

Boscan,  Spanish  poetry  of,  i.  416 ;  ii.  202 ; 
iii.  229. 

Bosco,  John  de  Sacro,  his  Treatise  on  the 
Sphere,  i.  128. 

Bossu  on  Epic  Poetry,  iv.  288. 

Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  ii.  14,  423; 
iv.  44,  55  —  the  Histoire  Universelle  of, 
22,  347  —  his  Sermon  before  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  Galilean  Clergy,  25  —  draws 
up  the  Four  Articles,  (6.  —  his  Exposi- 
tion de  la  Foi  Catholique,  29  —  contro- 
versial writings  of,  30  and  tiotes — tiis 
Variations  of  the  I'rotestant  Churches, 
32  —  funeral  discourses  of,  iv.  56,  277. 

Botal  of  Asti,  pupil  of  Fallopius,  ii. 
a37. 

Botanical  gardens  instituted  at  Naples, 
Marburg,  Pisa,  and  at  Padua,  i.  459, 
460  —  MontpeUier,  ii.  330  —  Chelsea,  iv. 
335. 

Botany,  science  of,  i.  459 :  ii.  330.  331  — 
poems  of  llapin  and  Delille  on  giirdens, 
iv.  242,  243  — writers  ou.  i.  4.59.  460  :  ii. 
a30,  331;  iii.  415,  441 ;  iv.  329-333  — 
medical,  i.  273,  note  '. 

Botero.  Giovanni,  his  Kagione  di  Stato,  ii. 
148  —  his  Cosmography,  344  —  on  Poli- 
tical Economy,  iii.  161. 

Boucher.  De  justi  Henrici  III.  Abdica- 
tione,  ii.  144. 

Bouehetel,  his  translation  of  the  Hecuba 
of  Euripides,  i.  434. 

Bouhours,  critic  and  grammarian,  iii.  236 
—  his  Entretiens  d'Ariste  ct  d' Eugene, 
iv.  284  —  sarca-sms  of,  ib.  —  his  I^a  Ma- 
niere  de  bien  Penser,  286. 

Bouillaud,  the  Italian  astronomer,  iii. 
396. 

Bourbon,  Anthony,  original  of  Pantagruel, 
i.  440. 

Bourbon,  or  Borbonius,  Latin  poem  ■{,  iji 
264. 

Bourdaloue,  le  Pere,  style  of  his  sermons, 
iv.  55. 

Bourdin,  the  Jesuit,  objections  by,  to  the 
Meditations  of  De.scartes.  iii.  82. 

Bourgeoise,  Jacques,  dramatic  writer,  i. 
434. 

Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  of  Moliiire,  a  di- 
verting moral  satire,  iv.  260 
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BOURSAULT. 

Boursault,  his  Le  Mercure  Galant,  iv.  263 
Bouterwek,  criticisms  of,  J.  135,  266;  ii. 

191,  note  1,  200,  202,  207,  note  »,  250, 

253,  299;  iii.  231,  239,  241,  note,  278, 

364,  367,  et  passitn. 
Bowles,  on  the  Sonaets  of,  iii.  257,  note  i. 
Boyle,  Charles,  his  controversy  with  Bent- 
ley,  iv.  17. 
Boyle,  Robert,  metaphysical  works  of,  iv. 

i!22  —extract  from,  ib.  —  his  merits  in 

physics  and  chemistry,  323  —  his  gene- 
ral character,  ib. 
BraJshaw,  ^V'illiam,  literary  reputation  of, 

iv   316,  note. 
Brad  .Tardin,  Archbishop,  on  Geometry,  i. 

39,  note  2,  131. 
Brain,  anatomy  of  the,  works  on,  iv.  339. 
Bramhall,  Archbishop,  ii.  398,  note. 
Brandt's  History   of  the  Keformation  in 

the  Low  Countries,  i.  369,  note  '•> :  ii. 

413. 
Brazil,     Natural    History,    &c.,    of,    iii. 

411. 
Breboeuf,  his  Pharsalie,  iv.  222. 
Breiitius,  his  controversy  on  the  ubiquity 

of  Christ's  body,  ii.  81. 
Breton,  English  poet,  ii.  221  —  Mavilla  of, 

309,  note  i. 
Breton  lays,  discussion  on,  i.  57. 
Brief  Conceit  of  English  Policy,  ii.  291 : 

iii.  162. 
Briggs,  Henry,  mathematician,  iii.  380  — 

Arithmetica  Logarithmica  of,  385. 
Bris.son  on  Koman  Law,  ii.  56,  171. 
Britannia's  Pastorals  of  William  Browne, 

iii.  251. 
British  Bibliographer,  ii.  216,  291. 
Brito,  Gulielmus,  poetry  of,  i.  94. 
Bi'oken   Heart,   the,   Ford's   play  of,    iii. 

330. 
Brooke,    Lord,   style  of   his  poetry,    iii. 

246. 
Broughton,  Hugh,  ii.  92,  340. 
Brouncker,  Lord,  first  president  of  Royal 

Society,  iv.  320. 
Brown,  Mr.  George  Armitage,  Shakspeare's 

Autobiograpliical    Poems   by,   iii.  254, 

note  1 ;  255,  note  ^. 
Brown.  Dr.  Thoma-s,  iii.  52. 
Brown's  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 

iv.  95  and  note  -. 
Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  his  Religio  Medici, 

iii.     151  —  his     Hydrotaphia,     152  — 

Inquiry   into  Vulgar  Errors,   439;    iv. 

335. 
Browne's,  William,  Britannia's  Pastorals, 

iii.  251. 
Brucioli,  the  Venetian   publisher,  i.  305, 

381. 
Brucker,   hi.s  History  of  Philosophy  and 

Analy.'iis,  i.  27,  note;   ii.  105,  106,  108, 

110,  111,  114 ;  iii.  13. 
Bnieys,  French  dramatic  author,  iv.  264. 
Bninfels,  Otto,  the  Uerbarum  vivse  Eico- 

nes  of,  i.  45J. 


Bruno,  Jordano,  theories  of,  i.  109,321} 
ii.  110,  111  ;  iii.  13,  20,  401 ;  iv.  105-  • 
his  philosophical  works,  ii.  Ill,  112, 
114,  115  —  his  panthei.sni,  319  —  on  the 
plurality  of  worlds,  114  —  sonnets  by, 
114,  note;  283 — various  writings  of, 
ib. 

Brutes,  Fabricius  on  the  language  of,  iii 
413. 

Bruyere,  La,  Caracteres  de,  iv.  174. 

Brydges,  Sir  Egerton,  British  Bibliogra- 
pher, J'.estituta,  and  Ceusura  Literaria 
of,  ii.  216,  291. 

Bucer,  works  of,  circulated  in  a  fictitious 
name,  i.  365. 

Buchanan,  his  Scottish  History,  ii.  41, 
346  — De  Jure  Kegni,  54,  138,  142;  iii. 
155  ;  iv.  202  —  his  Latin  poetry,  ii.  242  ; 
iii.  265  — his  Psalms,  268. 

Buckliurst,  Lord  (Thomas  SackviUe),  his 
Induction  to  the  Mirrour  of  Magistrates, 
ii.  217,  218,  262. 

Buckinck,  Arnold,  engraver,  i.  200. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  the  Rehearsal  ot, 
iv.  302. 

Buda,  royal  library,  i.  176. 

BudKus,  works  of,  i.  239, 285, 286, 333, 355 ; 
ii.  46 — the  Commentarii  Lingune  Grse- 
ca>,  i.  333.  334  — his  early  studies,  239 
—  his  Observations  on  the  Pandects, 
266,  408. 

Button  the  naturalist,  ii.  329. 

Buhle  on  Aristotle,  i.  384  —  on  the  logio 
of,  396  —  ]{amus,  389  —  on  the  philoso 
phy  of  Cesalpin,  ii.  108, 109- — Conimen 
tiiries  of,  on  the  works  of  Bruno,  110, 
114  —  remarks  by.  iv.  73. 

Bulgarini  on  Dante,  ii.  298. 

Bull,  Nel.son's  Life  of,  iv.  41,  note  ^  —  his 
Harmonia  Apostoliea,  ib.  —  his  Defensic 
Fidei  Nicena;,  29. 

Bullinger,  theological  writings  of,  ii.  99 

Bunel,  Peter,  epistle.*  of,  i.  329,  note. 

Bunyan,  John,  his  Pilgrim's  Progress,  i. 
315 ;  iv.  313. 

Buonarotti,  Michael  Angelo,  iv.  130, 
note. 

Bvionmattei,  his  Grammar  Delia  Lingua 
Toscana,  iii.  3iO. 

Burbage  tlie  player,  iii.  291,  note. 

Burgersdi<ius,  logician,  iii.  16 ;  iv.  64. 

Burke,  Edmund,  compared  with  Lord  Ba- 
con, iii.  66. 

Burleigh,  Lord,  refuses  to  sanction  the 
Lanibetli  Articles  of  Whitgift,  U.  412. 

Burlesijue-poetry  writers,  ii.  191. 

Burman,  ((uotations  from,  ii.  375. 

Burnet,  Bishop,  his  History  of  his  Own 
Times,  iv.  41  —  his  History  of  the  J!e- 
formation,  347  —  his  translation  of  the 
Utopia,  i.  283. 

Burnet,  Thomas,  his  Archeeologia  Philoso- 
phica,  iv.  46  —  Theory  of  the  Earth  by, 
336. 

Burney's  History  of  Music,  i.  221,  note  *. 
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BITRTON. 

Barton's    Anatomy    of  Melancholy,    iii. 

360. 
Buty,  Kichard  of,  i.  75,  note  ^  —  library 

and  Philobiblon  of,  97,  111. 
Busbequius,  iii.  357,  7tote. 
Busenbaum,   his   Medulla  Casuum   Con- 

Bcientiae,  iii.  137. 
Bussy  d'Aiiibois,  play  of   Chapman,  iii. 

833 
Butler,   lludibras  of,  iv.  223  —  satirical 

poetry  of,  234. 
Butler's  Analogy,  iv.  IGO  and  note. 
Buxtorf,  the  elder,  Hebraist,  iii.  126. 
Buxtorf.  the  son,  his  controversy  on  the 

text  of  Scripture,  iii.  425. 
Byzantine  literature,  i.  113. 

Cabala,  the  Jewish,  i.  212. 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  i.  464 ;  ii.  342. 

Cadamo.sto,  tlie  V'enetian,  his  voyages  of 
discovery,  i.  271. 

Caelius  Rbodiginus,  ii.  20. 

Csesalpin,  botanical  writer,  ii.  333 ;  iii. 
415;  iv.  329  —  his  Quaestiones  Peripar 
teticse,  iii.  419,  note, 

Ca-sarius,  Homilies  of,  i.  33,  note. 

Caius,  Roman  presbyter,  i.  35,  note, 

Caius,  Dr.,  on  British  Dogs,  ii.  329. 

Caius,  fragment  of,  on  the  Canon  of  the 
New  Testament,  i.  35,  note. 

Cajetan,  controversialist,  ii.  76. 

Calderino,  i.  187. 

CalUeron  de  la  Barca,  Pedro,  tragi-come- 
dies  of,  iii.  273  —  number  of  his  pieces, 
274  —  comedies  of,  275  —  his  i^a  Vida  es 
Sueno,  276  —  his  A  Secreto  Agravio  se- 
creta  Vengan<;a,  278  —  his  style,  ih. — 
his  merit  discussed,  279  —  the  school  of, 
iv.  244. 

Calendar,  the  Gregorian,  ii.  64,  320. 

Calepio,  Latin  Dictionary  of,  i.  262,  336; 
ii.  37. 

CaUsto  and  Meliboea,  Spanish  play,  i.  267 
—  its  great  reputation,  2t38. 

Calixtus,  George,  exertions  of,  for  religious 
concord,  ii.  401-^04  and  notes. 

Callimachus,  Mad.  Dacier's  translation  of, 
iv.  13. 

Callistus,  Andronlcus,  a  teacher  of  Greek, 
i.  162. 

Calprenede,  his  Cassandra,  iii.  370  —  his 
Cleopatra,  ib. 

Calvin,  John,  bom  in  Picardy,  i.  363  — 
character  of  his  institutions,  ih. ;  ii.  91, 
99;  iv.  41  —  their  great  reputiition,  i. 
374  —  exposition  of  his  docti-ine,  363  — 
received  a.s  a  legislator  at  Geneva,  (6.  — 
his  political  opinions,  407  —  his  contix)- 
versy  with  Cas.sander,  ii.  79 — death  of 
Servetus  instigated  ;tnd  defended  by, 
84,  85,  424  —  their  doctrines,  400,  402, 
412;  iv.  29,  41  —  Crypto-Calviuists,  ii. 
82  —  hostility  and  intolerance  between 
the  Calviuistic  and  Lutheran  churches, 
79,  392. 


Calvisius,  Seth,  Chronology  of,  ii.  379. 

Camaldulenses  Annales,  i   200  and  note  '. 

Cambrensis,  Giraldus,  remarks  on  Oxford 
University  by,  i.  39. 

Cambridge,  University  of,  i.  39,  294,  note, 
345,  436;  ii.  47,  48,  and  note  i,  339  — 
state  of  learning  in,  47,  48  —  the  Uni- 
ver.sity  Library, 348;  iii. 435  —  Ascham'j 
character  of,  i.  345 — the  press,  ii. 
51. 

Camden,  iii.  306  —  his  Greek  Gramuiar.il. 
52  —  his  Britanuia,  54  —  his  Life  of  J<Ui> 
zabeth,  iii.  432. 

Camera  Obscura  of  Baptista  Porta,  11. 
321. 

Camerarius,  German  scholar,  i.  218,  264, 
340,  341  — Academy  of,  468  — his  Com- 
nientaries,  ii.  30  —  a  restorer  of  ancient 
learning,  46  —  on  botany,  iii.  415;  IT 
334. 

Cameron,  a  French  divine,  ii.  415. 

Camoens,  the  Lusiad  of,  ii.  204  —  its  de- 
fects, ib. — its  excellences,  (6  — minor 
poems  of,  206  —  remarks  of  Southey, 
205,  note. 

Campanella,  Thomas,  ii.  109;  iii.  397  — 
his  Politics,  157  —  his  City  of  the  Sun, 
373  —  analysis  of  his  philosophy,  16- 
21. 

Campano,  his  Life  of  Braccio  di  Montone, 
i.  328,  note. 

Campanus,  version  of  Euclid  by,  i.  129. 

Campbell,  Mr.  Thomas,  remarks  of,  ii.  218, 
222,  7wte  1,  227,  237,  note,  206j  iii.  256, 
note, 

Campeggio,  Italian  dramatist,  iii.  272. 

Campion,  English  poet,  ii.  228. 

Campistron,  tragedies  by,  iv.  256. 

Canini,  Syriac  Grammar  of,  ii.  337. 

Caninius,  Angelus,  ii.  17  —  his  Uellenis* 
mus,  28;  iv.  12. 

Cantacuzenus,  Emperor,  i.  114. 

Canter,  Theodore,  the  Variaj  Lectiones  of, 
ii.  31. 

Canter,  William,  his  versions  of  Aristide* 
and  Euripides,  ii.  21  —  his  NoviB  Lec- 
tiones, .30,  31. 

Canus,  Melchior,  his  Loci  Theologici,  ii. 
98. 

Capella,  Martianus,  EncycIopa»dia  of,  1. 
26. 

Capellari,  the  Latin  poet  of  Italy,  iT. 
240. 

Capito,  German  scholar,  i.  302. 

Cappel,  Louis,  his  Arcanum  Punctuationig 
revelatum,  iii.  426  —  Critica  Sacra  of, 
427. 

Caraccio,  his  drama  of  Corradino,  iv. 
244. 

Carate,  the  Spanish  author,  on  Botany,  ii. 
&31. 

Cardan,  Jerome,  writer  on  algebra,  i.  394 
and  note,  449^.52  —  bis  rule  for  cubi« 
equations,  449;  ii.  311,313;  iii  321  — 
on  mechanics,  ii.  385. 
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Cards,  playing,  invention  of,  i.  164. 
Carew,  Thomas,  merit  of  liis  poetry,  iii. 

257 ;  iv.  223. 
Carew,  Richard,  his  translation  of  Tasso, 

u.  227. 
Carion's   Chronicle,   by   Melanchthon,  1. 

4(35. 
Carlostadt,  religious  tenets  of,  ii.  35. 
Oarlovingian   kings,   charters   by   the,  1. 

70. 
^aro,  Annibal,  correspondence  of,  ii.  282 

—  sonnets  of,  183 — translation  of  the 
JJneid  by,  192  —  his  dispute  \vith  Cas- 
telvetro.  295. 

larreri,  Uenielli.  his  Travels  round  the 
World,  iv.  345. 

Cartesian  philosophy,  summary  of  the,  iii. 
76-101,  398;  iv.  71,  127,  137.  See 
"  Descartes." 

Carthusians,  learning  of  the,  1.  92. 

Cartoblacas,  Andronicus,  i.  194. 

Cartwright,  his  Platform,  ii.  55. 

Cartwright,  William,  on  Shakspeare,  cou- 
plet by,  iii.  305,  note  i. 

Casa,  Italian  poet,  ii.  132,  182,  192, 
281. 

Casanuova,  i.  466. 

Casaubon,  Isaac,  the  eminent  scholar,  ii. 
44,  45,  359  ;  iv.  16  — a  light  of  the  lite- 
rary world,  ii.  46  —  correspondence  with 
Scaliger,  21.  note  «,  60,  note  -,  392  — 
attack  on  Bellarmin  by,  92,  note  -. 

Casaubon,  Meric,  ii.  364,  note  ',  394,  note 

—  his  account  of  Oxford  University,  iii. 
434  —  on  the  classics,  iv.  16. 

Casimir,  lyric  poetry  of,  iii.  265,  note.   See 

"  Sarbievus." 
Casiri,  Catalogue  of  Arabic  MSS.  by,  i. 

77. 
Ca,sks,  Kepler's  treatise  on  the  capacity  of, 

iii.  381. 
Caasander,  George,  his  Consultation  on  the 

Confession   of  Augsburg,   ii.    79 — his 

controversy  with  Calvin,  ib.  —  Grotius's 

Annotations,  399. 
Cassini,   the  gnomon   of,   at    Bologna,  1. 

198. 
Cassiodorus,     character    of    his    works, 

i.    26  —  his     De    Orthographia,    44, 

note. 
Castalio,  Peb.astian,  reply  of,  to  Calvin,  ii, 

87,  412,  424  —  Beza's  "reply  to  Castalio, 

88 — scriptural  version  by,  103  —  A'er- 

sion  of  the  German  Theology  by,  i.  151 ; 

iii.  22. 
Ca.«talio,  antiquary,  ii.  60. 
Castanheda,   description    of  Asia  by,   ii. 

341. 
Castell,  Edmund,  his  Lexicon  Ileptaglot- 

ton,  iv.342. 
Castcllio,    his   work  on    Hydraulics,   iii. 

404. 
Ca.stelvetro,  criticisms  of,  i.  310;  ii.  295, 

296  —  his    commentary   on  Aristotle's 

I'oetics,  296. 


CHALONER. 

Castiglone,  Cortegiano  of,  i.  395  —  LstiB 
poetry  of,  428 ;  ii.  294,  3.56. 

Castilian  poets,  i.  242 ;  ii.  202. 

Castillejo,  Spani.sh  poet,  ii.  202 

Castillo,  i.  138. 

Casuistry,  and  its  difficulties,  iii.  132, 134, 
136,  137  — of  the  Jesuists,  ia5;  iv.  146 
—  Taylor's  work  on,  148  —  Casuistical 
writers,  iii.  131-136. 

Catalogues  of  new  books  first  published, 
ii.  362,  note  —  oi  libraries,  iii.  435. 

Caterus,  his  objections  to  Descartes,  iii.  82. 

Catharin,  theologian,  tenets  of,  i.  374 ;  ii. 
98. 

Cathav  of  Marco  Polo  (China),  ii.  342. 

Cathoiicon  of  Balbi,  in  1460,  i.  99  and 
note. 

Catholics,  their  writers,  ii.  98,  103  — Eng- 
lish Catholics,  104  — Catholic  Bibles, 
103.     See  "  Rome." 

Cats,  popular  Dutch  poet,  iii.  242. 

Catullus,  edition  of,  by  Isaac  Yossius,  IT. 
10. 

Cavalieri,  mathematician  of  Bologna,  iii. 
383  —  his  geometry,  ih. 

Cave  on  the  Dark  Ages,  i.  28,  note. 

Caxton,  printed  books  of,  i.  173,  174. 

Cecchini,  celebrated  harlequin,  iii.  274. 

Cecil,  Lady,  ii.  53. 

Celio  Magno,  Odes  of,  ii.  184 ;  iv.  213. 

Celso,  Mino,  de  Ilaereticis,  &c.,  ii.  89, 
424. 

Celtes,  Conrad,  i.  218  — dram.as  of,  220  — 
academies  established  by,  468. 

Celticus  sermo,  the  patois  of  Gaul,  i.  43 
and  note. 

Centuriatores,  or  the  church  historians, 
who  termed,  ii.  99  —  of  Magdeburg,  81, 
99. 

Century,  fifteenth,  events  and  literary 
acquisitions  of,  i.  247-249. 

Cephalanis,  Greek  Testament  of,  i.  379. 

Cerisantes,  Latin  poems  of,  iii.  265. 

Cervantes,  reputation  of  his  Don  Quix- 
ote, iii.  363  —  German  criticism  ns  tc 
his  design,  ib.  —  observations  on  the 
author,  366,  367  —  excellence  of  the 
romance,  368 — his  minor  novels,  ih.  ; 
ii.  800  —  his  dramatic  pieces,  his  Nu- 
niancia,  255-257  —  invectives  on,  by 
Ayelleuada,  iii.  363  —  criticism  by, 
371. 

Cesalpin,  Qua;stione8  Peripateticae,  ii.  108, 
110. 

Cesarini,  merit  of,  iii.  265. 

Cesi,  Prince  Frederic,  founds  the  Lincean 

Society  at  Rome,  iii.  395,  437. 
Ceva,  his  Latin  poems,  iv.  240. 
Chalcondyles  arrives  from  Constantinople 

in  Italy,  i.  162. 
Chaldee,  the  language  and  Scriptures,  i. 

319 ;  ii.  337  ;  iii.  425,  427. 
Chaloner,  Sir  Thomas,   his  poem   De  Re- 
publica  Instaurandi,  ii.  243  —  charactei 
of  his  poetry,  302. 
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OHAMPEAUX 

Cbanpeaiix,  William  of,  i.  37. 
Chiiuipmele,  Mademoiselle  de,  iv.  246. 
Cliiinrellor,  his  vojage  to  the  Nortli  Sea, 

ii.  342. 
Chapelain,  French  poet,  iii.  348  —  his  La 

Pucelle,  iv.  222. 
Chapelle,  or  I'liuillier.  poet,  iv.  220. 
Chapman,  dramas  of,  iii.  333  —  his  Homer, 

ii.  226;  iii.  333. 
Charlemagne,   oathedral   and   conventual 

Echools  established  by,  i.   28,  30,  35, 

38. 
Charlemagne,  fabulous  voyage  of,  to  Con- 
stantinople, metrical  romance  on,  i.  60, 

note  -. 
Charles  I.  of  England,  ii.  388,  444  ;  iii.  104, 

292. 33i,a>i,a-)y. 

Cliark'S  11.,  ediK-ation  and  literature  in  his 
reign, iv.  15,60  —  poetry, 238  —  comedy, 
272. 

Charles  V.,  the  Emperor,  ii.  199. 

Charles  IX.  of  France,  ii.  210. 

Charles  the  Bald,  i.  25,  30,  46,  47,  note  i. 

Cliarlcton,  Dr.,  his  translation  of  Gassendi, 
iv.  125. 

Chariliu,  Voyages  of,  iv.  346. 

Charron.  l'eter,.treatise  Des  Trois  Yerites, 
&c.,  by,  ii.  lUl  — Ou  Wisdom,  442;  iii. 
146. 

Charters,  anciently  written  on  papyrus  and 
ou  parchmeut,  i.  76,  77. 

Chaucer,  remarks  on  the  poetry  of,  i.  68, 
141,424;  ii.217. 

Chaulieu,  poems  of,  iv.  220. 

Cheke,  Sir  John,  i.  337  —  Greek  professor 
at  Cambridge,  344,  345  —  his  Reforma- 
tio IvCgum  Kcelesiasticarum.  ii.  42. 

Chemistry,  science  of,  iv.  320,  323. 

Chemnitz,  the  Loci  Theologici  of,  ii.  98, 
99. 

Chevalier,  Hebrew  professor,  ii.  338. 

Chevy  Chase,  poem  of,  its  probable  date,  i. 
142,  note  >  — its  effect  upon  Sir  P.  Sid- 
ney, ii.  264. 

Chiabrera,  Italian  poet,  ii.  184 ;  iii,  226, 
267 ;  iv.  211  —  his  imitators,  iii.  228. 

Chillet,  the  Jesuit,  the  first  reviewer,  iv. 
292. 

Cliild.  Sir  Josiah,  on  Trade,  iv.  204. 

Chillingworth,  Religion  of  Protestjints  by, 
it.  406-410. 

Chiuipauzee  of  Angola,  iii.  412  and  note. 

China,  stereot\pe-printing  known  in,  1. 
165  —  niis,sionaries  to,  ii.342;  iii.  429  — 
history  of,  ii.  342 —  Kircher's  andNieu- 
hoff 'saccouut  of,  iv.  344,  3-16  —  Voyages 
in,  ii.  344. 

Chinese  language  and  manuscripts,  iii. 
429. 

Chivalry,  its  effects  on  poetrv.  i.  143-146 
—  romanci's  of,  146,  4&8  ;  \i.  304. 

Chocolate,  poem  on,  by  Strozzi,  iv.  240. 

Christianity,  prevalence  of  disbelief  in,  iv. 
46 —  vindications  of,  51. 

Christiad,  the,  of  Vida,  i.  428. 


CLEMENT  VTII. 

Christina  of  Sweden,  iii.  <">  ■  iv.  212. 

Christine  of  Pisa,  a  lady  of  literary  accom- 
l>lishnients  in  the  court  of  Charles  V. 
of  France,  i.  113 ;  iv.  215. 

Christopherson,  his  .Icphthah,  i.  436,  437. 

Chronology, Joseph  Scaligers  de  Emenda- 
tione  Temporum,  ii.  63  —  his  Julian 
Period,  64  —  Archbishop  Usher's,  iv. 
21  —  the  Hebrew  chronology ,  22 — wri- 
ters on,  ii.  379-381  ;  iv.  22,  23.. 

Chrysoloras,  Kmanuel,  i.  112,  115. 

Chrysostom,  Savile's  edition  of,  ii.  363. 
note  '■'. 

Church,  influence  of,  upon  learning,  i.  29 

Churchyard,  writings  of.  ii.  218. 

Ciaconius,  Alfonsus,  ii.  60. 

Ciaconius  (or  Chacon),  Pet<;r,  De  Tricliiiio 
Romano,  ii.  60. 

Ciampoli,  the  Rime  of.  iii.  228. 

Cibber,  his  plays,  iv.  276,  tiote. 

Cicero,  Isidore's  opinion  of,  i.  27  —  Ora- 
tions of,  discovered  by  Poggio,  103  — 
his  style  a  criterion  of  lauguitge,  105, 
331  —  argument  by,  237  —  editions  of, 
172,  3.30 ;  ii.  20  ami  note  —  his  Orations 
elucidated  by  Sigonius,  58  —  his  Epis- 
tles. 283;  iv.'lO. 

Ciceronian  literature,  i.  330. 

Cicerouianus  of  Erasmus,  i.  329. 

Ciceronis  Consul,  &c.,  by  Bellenden,  iii 
156. 

Cid,  the,  ancient  Spani.sh  poem,  i.  62  — 
ascribed  to  Pedro  Abad,  135  and  note  ' 

—  Corneille's  poem  of,  iii.  282,  285  — 
critique  on,  349  —  romances  of  the, 
229. 

Cimento,  Academy  del,  iv.  318. 
Cinthio,  Giraldi,  his  tragedy  of  the  Orbec- 
che,  i.  431  —  his  Hundred  Tales,  ii.  303 

—  invention  of,  245. 
Circumnavigators,  account  of,  ii.  341 
Ciriacus  of  Ancona,  i.  182. 
Cistercians,  learning  of.  i.  92. 
Citizens,  on  the  privileges  of,  ii.  152. 
Civil  Law  and  Civilians.     See  "  Liiw." 
Clarendon,  Earl  of,  his  History,  iii.  359. 
Clarius,  Isidore,  edition  of  the  Vulgate  by, 

ii.  103,  338,   '     ' 

Clas.sics,  labors  of  the  Florentine  critics 
on,  i.  187  — first  and  celebnited  editiouc 
of  the,  263,  3-30;  ii,  14,  15;  iv.  13  — 
V.iriorum  editions,  i.  330  ;  iv.  9 — Del. 
phin,  12,  et  passim  —  Strada'g  imit»' 
tions,  iii.  342. 

Clauberg,  German  metaphysician,  iv.  79 

Claude,  French  Protestant  controversial 
writer,  iv.  29  —  his  conference  with  Bos 
suet,  30. 

Clayius,  Euclid  of.  ii.  317  —  calendar  rfr 
formed  by,  320. 

Clemangis,  Latin  verses  of,  i.  123  —  reli- 
gious views  of,  151. 

Clement  VIII..  ii.  S3  —  an  edition  of  Scrip- 
ture authorized  by,  103, 382  —  character 
of,  416. 
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Clement,  Janut»,  the  'egioiJe  i\.  145. 

tflenariius,  Greek  Graiuuiwi*  oi',  i.  3S4  ;  ii, 
28 ;  iv.  29. 

Clergy,  prejudices  of,  against  learning,  i. 
28  —  preservation  of  gramuiatical  lite- 
rature owing  to,  29  —  hostility  between 
the  secular  and  the  regular,  150  —  dis- 
cipline of,  ii.  70. 

Clerselier,  metaphysician,  iii.  76,  404 ;  iv. 
79. 

Cleveland,  satirical  poetry  of,  iii.  239, 
243. 

Clugni,  Abbot  of  (see  "  Peter  Cluniacen- 
Bis  "),  i.  77,  &c  —  library  of  the  Abbey 
of,  92. 

Olusius,  his  works  on  Natural  History  and 
Botany,  ii.  332 ;  iii.  411. 

Cluverius,  his  Germania  Antiqua,  ii.  377. 

Coccejus,  Summa  Doctriuae  of,  ii.  437  j  iv. 
78. 

Codex  Chartaceus,  Cottonian  MSS.  (Galba, 
B.I.)  contents,  and  materials  written  on, 
1.79. 

Coeffeteau,  translation  of  Florus  by,  Iii. 
314. 

Coffee,  its  first  mention  by  European  wri- 
ters, ii.  331. 

Coins,  collection  of,  by  Petrarch,  i.  182  — 
by  Niccoli,  ib.  —  on  adulteration  of.  ii. 
1(35 — Italian  tracts  on,  iii.  161  —  De- 
preciation of,  under  William  111.,  iv. 
205.     See  "  Numismatics." 

Coiter,  anatomist,  ii.  335. 

Colbert,  French  minister,  iv.  320. 

Colebrooke,  Mr.,  on  the  algebra  of  India, 
i.  247,  note. 

Coleridge,  Mr.,  his  praise  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  iii.  294,  note  —  his  opinions  on 
the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  302,  306  — 
—  remarks  of,  ii.  279  ;  iii.  319.  .tote,  422, 
note  —  on  Spenser,  ii.  233,  note- — on 
Shakspeare's  Sonnets,  iii.  255  -on  Mil- 
ton, iv.  226,  note  —  on  the  A  rgenis, 
iii.  372,  note  —  his  llemains,  iv.  225, 
note. 

Colet,  Dean,  i.  280 -^founder  of  St  I'aul's 
School,  ii.  50. 

Colinaius,  printer  at  Paris,  i.  335,  357, 
380. 

CoUalto.  counts  of,  ii.  187. 

College  of  Groot,  at  Deventer,  i.  125  —  of 
William  of  Wykehara,  178  —  Kings,  at 
Cambridge,  178  —  of  Alcali  and  Lou- 
vain,  278,  279.     See  "  Universitie.<i." 

Collier's  History  of  Dramatic  Poetry,  and 
Annals  of  the  Stage,  i.  224,  note  ',268, 
note  1 ;  ii.  261 ,  262,  notes,  263-266,  et 
seq.,  287,  note,  iii.  290-292,  notes. 

Colocci,  Angelo,  Latin  poet,  i.  466. 

Colomies,  the  Oolomesiana,  ii.  92,  note  •. 

Colouna,  Vittoria,  widow  of  the  Marquis 
of  Pescara.  i.  3  57  —  her  virtues  and 
talents,  413;   ii.  189. 

3oluccio  Salutato,  literary  merits  of,  1. 
104. 


COOPER'S  HILL. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  Epistle  of,  1.  271 

—  discovery  of  America  by,  271,  321, 
322. 

Columbus,  Rualdus,  de  Re  Anatomici,  ii. 

335  ;  iii.  418,  420,  421. 
Columaa,  or  Colonna,  his  botanical  works 

iii.  415  —  his  etchings  of  plants,  415 

iv.  329. 
Combat,  single,  Grotius  on,  iii.  200. 
Comedy,  iv.  265  —  Italian,  i.  430  ;   ii.  243 

—  extemporaneous,  iii.  273  —  Spanish, 
ii.  249,  &c.     See  "Drama." 

Comeuius,  his  system  of  acquiring  Latin, 

ii.  358  —  its  utility  discussed,  359,  note. 
Comes  Natalis,  Mythologia  of,  ii.  63. 
Comets,   theory   respecting,   ii.   320:    iii. 

392. 
Comines,  Philip  de,  i.  245;  ii.  148. 
Comm.andin,  the  mathematician,  ii.  317  — 

works  on  geometry  edited  by,  ib. 
Commerce  and  trade,  works  on,  iii.  163, 

164 ;  iv.  203,  204. 
Commonwealths,  origin  of,  ii.  152 ;  iii.  165, 

169.  188. 
CouceptnaUsts,  i.  195. 
Conchology,  Lister's  work  on,  iv.  328. 
ConcordiiB  Formula,  declaration  of  faith, 

ii.  81,  98. 
Condillac,  works  of,  iii.  113, 114,  note,  213, 

214. 
Confession,  its  importance  to  the  Romish 

Cliurch,  iii.  131 — strict  and  lax  schemea 

of  it,  134. 
Cougreve,  William,  his  comedies,  iv  271, 

273— Old  Bachelor,  i6.  —  Way  of  the 

AVorld,  ib.  —  Love  for  Love,  274  —  hia 

Mourning  Bride,  271. 
Conic  Sections,  on,  iii.  381  —  problem  of 

the  cycloid,  384. 
Connan,  the  civili.an,  ii.  171 ;  iii.  190. 
Conrad  of  Wiirtzburg,  i.  59. 
Conringius,  Herman,  iii.  151,  156,  176. 
Constance,  Council  of,  ii.  94,  163. 
Constantin,  Robert,  reputation  of  his  Lexi- 
con, ii.  25,  50. 
Constantine,  History  of,  drama  of,  i.  220. 
Constantinople,  revolution  in  language  on 

its  capture  by  Mahomet  II.,  i.  113. 
Constitutions  of  European  Stages,  printed 

by  the  Elzevirs,  iii.  156. 
Contareni,  tenets  of,  ii.  76. 
Contention  of  York  and  Lancaster,  play  of, 

ii.  266. 
Conti,  Giusto  di,  Italian  poet,  i.  174. 
Conti,  Nicolo  di,  hLs  travels  in  the  East, 

i.  159. 
Contracts,  on,  iii.  192,  193. 
Controversy  of  Catholics  and  Prot«stan«s, 

ii.  77,  390. 
Convents,  expulsion  of  nuns  from  their, 

1.352. 
Cooke,  Sir  Antony,  accomplished  daugh 

ters  of,  ii.  53. 
Cooper's  Hill,  Denham's  poem  of,  iii.  24^ 

—  Johnson's  remarks  on,  247,  note. 
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Cop,  the  physician,  i.  338. 
Coperuicua,   astronomical    system    of,   i. 
4o3 ;  ii.  317,  318,  319  ;  iii.  17,  391,  39l3 

—  his  system  adopted  by  Galileo,  ii. 
319  ;  iii.  394  — by  Kepler,  391. 

Coppetta,  Italian  poet,  ii.  185. 

Coptic  language  indebted  to  the  researches 
of  Atlianasius  Kiroher,  iii.  429. 

Cordova,  Granada,  and  Malaga,  collegiate 
institution.s  of,  i.  39. 

Ccrdus,  Euricius,  his  Botanilogicon,  i. 
45U. 

Corneille,  Pierre,  dramas  of:  his  Melite, 
iii.  282— the  Cid,  282-284;  iv.  248  — 
Clitandre,  I>a  Veuve,  iii.  282  —  Medea, 
282—  Lea  Horaces,  284  — Oinna,  286  — 
Polyeucte,  ib.  —  liodogune,  286 ;  iv.  253 

—  Pompee,  iii.  28lj  —  Ilerachus,  287  — 
Nicomede,  ib.  —  Le  Menteur.  288  — 
style  of,  283  —  faults  and  beauties  of, 
287  —  comparison  of  I{acine  with,  iv. 
263. 

Corneille,  Thomas,  dramatic  works  of,  iv. 
256  —  his  tragedies  unequal  In  merit, 
ib.  —  hia  Ariane  and  Earl  of  Essex,  ib. 

—  his  grammatital  criticisms,  283. 
Comehus  X  Lapide,  ii.  435. 

Corniani,  critical  remarks  of,  i.  175.  311 ; 
ii   189,  note  *,  249,  .tote  2,  283 ;  iv.  213. 

Cornutus,  grammarian,  i.  44,  note. 

Corporations,  ii.  150. 

Correggio  and  Tasso,  their  respective  ta- 
lents compared,  ii.  199. 

Correspondence,  literary,  ii.  363. 

Cortesius,  Paulus,  his  Dialogue  de  Homini- 
bus  Doetis,  i.  101,  note  '-,  191  —  his  com- 
mentary on  the  scholastic  philosophy, 
ii.  16. 

Corvinus,  Mathias,  King  of  Hungary,  i.  39. 

Corycius,  a  patron  of  learning,  i.  466. 

Cosmo  de'  Medici,  i.  119. 

Cosmo  I.  of  Florence,  type  of  Machiavel's 
Prince,  ii.  298. 

Cossali,  History  of  Algebra  by,  i.  460,  451, 
452,  and  notts;  ii.  313,  315,  note. 

Cosfcinzo,  Angelo  di,  ii.  183,  1,84.  192. 

Oostar,  Lawrence,  printer  of  Haarlem,  i. 
166. 

Cota,  Ilodrigo,  dr.amatic  author,  i.  267. 

Cotelier,  his  Greek  erudition,  iv.  14. 

Cotta,  the  Latin  poet,  ii.  294. 

Councils  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  i.  302, 
371;  ii  76,  94  98.  386,  401  — of  Trent 
(see  "  Trent,"  &e.). 

Courcelles,  treatise  on  criticism,  ii.  300 

Courcelles,  Arminian  divine,  iv  38,  43 

Cou.iin,  M.,  on  the  philo.sophy  of  Itoscelin 
and  Abelard,  i.  37,  ?iote  ' — edition  of 
the  works  of  Descartes,  iii.  101  —  re- 
marks on  Locke,  iv.  14"?,  144,  note. 

Covarruvias,  Spanish  law)  er,  ii.  174,  177, 

Covenants,  on,  iii.  167. 
Coverdale's  edition  of  the  Bib.  >?,  i.  380  and 
mte  2 ;  ii.  59. 


CUDWORTH. 

Cowley,  poems  of,  iii.  249 ;  iv.  233  —  his 
Pindaric  Odes,  iii.  249  —  his  Latin  style, 
ib.  —  Johnson's  character  of,  2.50  —  his 
Epitaphium  Vivi  .\uctoris,  iv.  343  — 
his  prose  works,  299. 

Cox,  Leonard,  his  Art  of  Rhetoric,  i.  44G ; 
ii.  301. 

Cox,  Dr.,  his  Life  of  Melanchthon,  i.  277, 
tiote  *. 

Crakanthorp,  logical  works  of,  iii.  16. 

Craumer,  Archbishop,  library  of,  i.  318 ; 
ii.  420,  423. 

Crashaw,  style  of  his  poetry  described,  Iii. 
249. 

Craston,  Lexicon  of,  i.  181,  231 — printed 
by  Aldus  in  1497,  ib. 

Creed,  tlie  Apostles',  ii.  427,  430  — the 
Athanasian,  427. 

Crellius,  de  Satisfactione  Christi,  ii.  417  — 
his  Vindicias,  425. 

Cremouini,  Caesar,  ii.  106,  108 ;  iii.  14. 

Cresci,  on  the  loves  of  Petrarch  and  Laura, 
ii.  295. 

Crescimbeni,  poet  and  critic,  i.  412.  413 
note  1 ;  ii.  181, 185,  298 ;  iii.  228, 273 ;  iv 
215 — History  of  National  Poetry  by,  276 

Cretensis,  Demetrius,  i.  319. 

Crispinus,  Milo,  Abbot  of  Westminster,  i 
90,  note  2. 

Crispin,  Greek  works  printed  by,  ii.  304. 

Critici  Sacri,  ii.  99  ;  iv.  61. 

Criticism,  literary,  names  eminent  in,  ii. 
18  — J  C.  Scaliger,  292  — Gruter's  The- 
saurus Criticus,  20  —  Lambinus,  22  — 
Cruquius,  23 — Henry  Stephens,  ib.  et 
passion  —  French  treatises  of,  300  — 
lt;Uian,  i.  444;  ii.  186,  294— Spanish 
critics,  299  —  early  English  critics,  301 

—  sacred,  436. 

Croix  du  Maine,  La,  ii.  301,  353. 

Croke,  I'.ichard,  i.  276,  278,  342  —  oration* 
of,  294,  note. 

Croll,  of  Hesse,  on  Magnetism,  iii.  423, 
7iote  *. 

Cromwell,  state  of  learning  in  the  Pro- 
tector's time,  iv  15, 191 — state  of  reli- 
gion, 42. 

Crovland  Abbey,  history  of,  doubtful,  j. 
39,  note  2. 

Cruquius,  or  de  Crusques,  scholiast  of,  on 
Horace,  ii.  23. 

Crusades,  and  commerce  with  Constanti- 
nople, influential  on  the  cLassical  litera- 
ture of  Western  Europe,  i.  113  —  their 
intiuence  upon  the  manners  of  the 
European  aristocracy,  146. 

Crusca,  della  the  Vocabularia,  ii.  299 ;  iii. 
a39  — the  Academy  of,  ij.  298,  350;  iii. 
437. 

Crusius,  teacher  of  Romaic,  ii.  34. 

Cudworth,  his  doctrine,  iv.  41,  43,  99, 
note  —  his  Intellectual  System,  66  — 
described,  613-70,  94,  note,  149;  111.63 

—  on  Free-will,  iv.  113  and  note  ^  —  Im- 
mutable Morality  by,  149. 
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Cueva,  Juan  de  la,  poem  of,  on  the.  Art  of 

Poetry,  ii.  3(H). 
Oujacius,  aud  his  worlcs  on  Jurisprudence, 

ii.  1(J8-171.  172. 
tlulugne,  Count  of,  type  of  Hudibras,  iii. 

226. 
Cumberland,  Dr.  Richard  Be  Legibus  Na- 

turaj,    iv.   153-163 — remarks    on    his 

theory,  163,  IGi. 
Cumberland,  Mr.,  criticisms  of,  iii.  308. 
Uunasus,  on  the  Antiquities  of  Judaism, 

iii.  427. 
CurcelljeuB,  lettei-a  of,  ii.  413. 
Curio.sity,  the  attribute  of,  ilobbes  on,  iii. 

121. 
Currency  and  Exchange,  iii.  163,  164. 
Curves,  the  uiea.surement  of,  iii.  382. 
Cusanus,  Cardinal  Nicolas,  mathematician, 

i.  171,  im. 
Custom  of  the  Country,  by  Fletcher,  iii. 

315. 
Cuvier,  Baron,  his  character  of  Agricola 

as  a  German  metallurgist,  i.  461 — opi- 
nion of,  on  Conrad  Gesner's  works,  ii. 

325 — also  on    those  of  Aldrovandus, 

329.     See  his  remarks,  iii.  412. 
Cycles,  solar  and  lunar,  &c.,  ii.  64. 
Cycloiil,  problems  relating  to,  iii.  384. 
Cymbalum  Muudi,  ii.  101,  note  2. 

D.'ich,   German  devotional  songs    of,  iii. 

241. 
Dacier,  the  Horace  of,  iv.  6  —  his  Aristo- 
tle, u.  296 ;  iv.  6. 
Dacior.   Madame,   translations  of  Homer 

and  Sappho  by,  iv.  13. 
D'Ailly,  Peter,  the  preacher,  ii.  94. 
Daille  on  the  Right  Use  of  ihe  Fathers,  ii. 

404,  4a5. 
D'Alembert,  iii.  44. 

Dale,  Van,  the  Dutch  physician,  iv.  280. 
Dalechamp.s,  Uist.  Gen.  Plantarum  by,  ii. 

333. 
Dalgarno,  George,  his  attempt  to  establish 

an  universal  character  and  language,  iv. 

121 — character  of  his   writings,   (6. — 

attempt  by,  to  instruct  the  deaf  and 

dumb,  122,  note  i. 
Dalida,  ItaUan  tragedy  of,  iii.  269,  note. 
Dalton,  atomic  theory  of,  iii.  55. 
Damon  and  Pythias,  Edwards's  play  of,  ii. 

262. 
Dampier,  voyage  round  the  world  by,  iv. 

316. 
Daucourt,  his  Chevalier  k  la  Mode,   iv. 

264. 
Danes,  Greek  professor  in  the  University 

of  Paris,  i.  338  and  note  i,  350;    ii. 

17. 
Daniel,  his  Panegyric  addressed  to  James 

I.,  iii.  246 —  his  Civil  Wars  of  York  and 

Lancaster,   a  poem,   250  —  History    of 

England  by,  S!'>&. 
Daniel,   Samuel,   his   Complaint  of  Rosa- 

nonl   ii.  223. 


DEMOCBIl  US. 

Dante,  Alighieri,  Life  of,  by  Aretin,  i.  176 

—  Commentary  on,  by  Landinc,  ib.  — 
his  Divina  Commedia,"i.  63, 122  ;  iv.228 

—  his  Purgatory  and  Paradise,  228  — 
comparison  with  Homei,  ii.  298  —  con- 
troversy as  to  his  merits,  A.  —  comiviri- 
son  of  Milton  with,  iv.  225,  227  —  the 
Ugolino  of,  ii.  256. 

D'Argonne,  Melanges  de  Litterature,  iv. 
297. 

Dati,  the  Prose  Florentine  of,  iv.  276. 

D'Aubigne,  Agrippa,  iii.  376. 

D'Aucour,  Barbier,  iv.  285. 

Dauuour  on  the  origin  of  the  term  "  Ju- 
lian period,"  ii.  64,  note  2. 

D'Auvergue,  Martial,  i.  219. 

DavaniKiti's  Tacitus,  ii.  283. 

Davenant,  Dr.  Charles,  his  Essay  on  Ways 
and  Means,  iv.  207. 

Davenant,  Sir  William,  his  Gondibcrt,  iii. 
252 :  iv.  2a3. 

Davenant,  theatre  of,  iv.  266. 

David  and  Bethsabe,  play  of,  ii.  266. 

Davies,  Sir  John,  his  poem  Nosce  Teipsum, 
or  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  ii. 
224;  iii.  246. 

Davila,  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  in 
France  by,  iii.  431. 

Davison's  Poetical  Rhapsody,  ii.  221,  222. 
290,  note  K 

De  Bry's  Voyages  to  the  Indies,  ik  342. 

Decameron  of  Boccaccio,  style  q^i.  441. 

Decembrio,  the  philologist,  i.  125. 

Decline  of  learning  on  the  fall  of  the  Bo- 
man  Empire,  i.  26  —  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, 27. 

Dedekiud,  his  poem  on  Germany,  ii.  132. 

Defence,  .self,  Grotius  on,  iii.  184. 

Definitions  of  words,  on,  by  Descartes, 
Locke,  Pascal,  Leibnitz,  Lord  Stair, 
&c.,  iii.  90,  note. 

De  Foe,  Daniel,  iv.  314. 

Degeran<lo,  remarks  of,  iv.  76  and  note  ^  — 
llistoire  des  Systemes,  by,  ii.  115, 
note  1. 

Deistical  writers,  ii.  101. 

Dekker,  the  dramatic  poet,  iii.  334. 

Delambre,  the  mathematician,  i.  171. 

Delfino,  dramatic  works  of,  iv.  244. 

Delicioe  Poetarum  Gallorum,  ii.  239. 

Deliciaj  Poetarum  Belgarum,  ii.  239,  242 

Delicioe  Poetarum  Italorum,  ii.  2.39. 

Deliciae  Poetarum  Scotorum,  ii  242. 

Delille,  French  poet,  iv.  243. 

De  Lisle's  map  of  the  world,  iv.  845. 

Deloin,  Francis,  i.  286. 

Delphine  editions  of  the  Latin  classics,  iv. 
12 

De  Marca,  writings  on  the  Gallican  liber- 
ties by,  ii.  389. 

Demetrius  Cretensis,  a  translator  for  tht 
Polyglot  Bible  of  AlcaU,  i.  319. 

Democracy,  Spinosa's  definition  of,  iv 
190. 

Democritus,  corpuscular  theory  of,  iii.  21 
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Penham,  Sir  John,  his  Cooper's  Hill,  iii. 

246. 

Denmark,  Scandinavian  legends  and  bal- 
lad.s  of,  iii.  243. 

De  Dorainis,  Antonio,  Arclibisiiop  of  Spa- 
lato,  ii.  404,  note  i. 

Depping,  Moorish  romances  published  by, 
u.  207. 

De  Ketz,  historian,  iv.  346. 

Deticarte.-f.  philo-sophical  and  scientifie  de- 
ductions, &c.,  of,  i.  36  note  ^ ;  iii.  387- 
389, 396 ;  iv.  70,  82. 104, 136  —  .summary 
of  his  metaphy.'iiniJ  philosophy,  &c..iii. 
74-101  —  his  algebi-ai<'  iiiiprnvcnients,  ii. 
316  ;  iii.  387  —  his  apiilication  of  al>;obra 
to  curves,  388  —  indebted  to  Harriott, 
388  —  his  algebraic  geometry,  389;  ii. 
316  —  his  theory  of  the  universe,  iii. 
397  —  his  mechanics,  402 —  law  of  mo- 
tion by,  403  — on  compound  forces,  404 

—  on  the  lever,  404,  no/«  ■'  —  his  diop- 
trics, 404,  408,  409  —  on  the  curves  of 
lenses,  ib. — on  the  rainbow,  ib.  —  on 
the  nature  of  light,  398  —  on  the  im- 
materiality and  seat  of  the  soul,  83, 
85-89  —  his  fondness  for  anatomical  dis- 
section, 85 —  his  M(!dit:itions,  86,97  — 
his  Paradoxes,  89  —  treatise  on  logic,  94 

—  controversy  with  Voet,  98  —  Leibnitz 
on  the  claims  of  earlier  writers,  KX) 
and  note  —  Stewart's  estimate  of  his 
merits,  101 — his  alarm  on  hearing  of 
the  sentence  on  Galileo,  396  -pro- 
cess of  his  philosophy,  iv.  78,  136  — 
his  correspondence,  77  —  accused  of 
plagiarism,  ii.  120 ;  iii.  99,  .388,  note. 

Deshoulieres,  Madame,  poems  of,  iv.  221. 

Desmarests,  the  Clovis  of,  iv.  222. 

De  Soils,  Antonio,  historian,  iv.  346. 

Despencer,  Hugh  de,  letter  to,  i.  79. 

Desportes,  Philippe,  the  French  poet,  ii. 
213. 

Despotism,  observations  of  Bodin  on,  ii. 
154,  155. 

Deuxponts,  Duke  of,  encourages  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Reformation,  i.  .351. 

Deventer,  classics  printed  at,  i.  237  —  Col- 
lege of,  125,  151,  192. 

De  Witt's  Interest  of  Holland,  iv.  203. 

D'llerbelot's  Bibliotheque  Oriental,  iv. 
343. 

Diana  of  Montemayor,  ii.  305. 

Dibdin's  Classics,  ii.  14,  15. 

Dibdin,  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana,  i.  168, 
note  2. 

Dictionaries,  early  Latin,  i.  99.  3.30  —  Cale- 
pio's,  262  —  Lexicon  Pentaglottuni,  iii. 
425  —  Lexicon  Heptaglotton,  iv.  342  — 
Arabic  lexicon,  iii.  428  — Hebrew  lexi- 
con, i  41)2— -  Vocabulario  della  Crusca, 
Ii.  299  ;  iii.  a39  —  lower  Greek,  ii.  393  — 
Latin  Thesaurus  of  R.  Stephens,  i.  .3.36 

—  Elvot's  Latin  and  English,  i.  347  — 
Bayle's,  iv.  295,  296  — Moreri's,  295, 
296. 


Dictionnaire  de  I'Academie,  iv.  282  —  \\m 
revision,  2S3. 

Dieu,  Louis  de,  ou  the  Old  Testament,  iii. 
425,  427. 

Dieze,  the  German  critic,  ii.  204  ;  iii.  2.30. 

Digby,  Sir  Kenehn,  philosophical  view* 
of,  iv.  (34,  335. 

Diogenes  LjR'rtius,  i.  335  :  iv.  66. 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  edition  by 
Stephens  of,  i.  335  —  by  Sylburgius, 
ii.  32. 

Diopliantus,  his  method  in  algebra  foi 
indefinite  quantities,  i.  4.52. 

Dioptrics,  science  of,  iii.  404,  108. 

Dioscorides,  History  of  Plants  by,  ii.  325. 

Disp\itation,  scholastic  and  theological,  i 
&58  ;  ii.  105-109. 

Divine  right  of  kings,  iii.  158. 

Dodona'a  Grove,  romance  by  Howell,  iU. 
376. 

Dodoens,  or  Dodonseus,  botanical  work  of, 
ii.  331,  3.32;  iii.  416. 

Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  i.  435  ;   iii.  293.  note. 

Dogs,  on  the  sagacity  of,  ii.  120,  note  2. 

Doister,  Ralph  Roister,  play  of,  i.  437. 

Dolce  Lodovico,  treatise  of,  i.  445  —  hi* 
tragedies,  ii.  245. 

Dolet,  Stephen,  essay  of,  on  Punctuation, 
i.  445;  ii.294. 

Domat,  Loix  Civilcs  of,  iv.  209. 

Domenichino,  his  style  of  painting,  ii.  199 

Domesday,  Lord  Stirling's  poem  of,  iii. 
256  and  note  a. 

Dominican  order  opposed  to  the  Francis- 
can friars,  i.  371 ;  ii.  123,  416. 

Douiinis,  Antonio  de,  Abp.,  De  Repnblica 
Ecclesiastica,  ii.  404,  note  •  —  on  the 
rainbow  and  solar  r.ays,  iii.  407. 

Donati,  the  .Jesuit,  his  Roma  Vetus  et 
Nova,  ii.  376. 

Donatus,  Latin  grammar,  i.  88  —  printed 
in  wooden  stereotype,  165,  168. 

Doni,  his  Lihreria,  a  bibliographical  his- 
tory, ii.  353. 

Donne,  Dr.,  his  satires,  ii.  225  —  founder 
of  the  metaphysical  style  of  poetry,  iii. 
247,  248  —  sermons  of,  ii.  438^  his  let- 
ter to  Countess  of  Devonshire,  iii.  259. 

Dorat,  French  poet,  ii.  17,  210. 

D'Orleans,  Father,  historian,  iv.  346. 

Dorpius,  letter  of,  on  Erasmus,  i.  296. 

Dorset,  Duke  of,  poetry  of,  iv.  234 

Doi-t,  Synod  of,  ii.  413;  iv.  41. 

Double  Dealer,  pl.ay  of,  iv.  273. 

Douglas,  Gawin,  his  translation  of  thu 
iEneid.  i.  283. 

Dousa,  poems  of,  ii.  242 ;  iii  242. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  voyages  of,  ii.  343. 

Drake's  Shakspeare  and  his  Times,  ii.  228 
—  remarks  of,  iii.  298.  303. 

Drama,  ancient  Greek,  iv.  225, 232  — Euro- 
pean, i.  220,  266;  ii.  245;  iv.  244  — 
Latin  pl.ays,  i.  220,  4.36  —  mysteries  and 
moralities,  i.  221.222,  and  no^c,  4a3^36 
•  ■  of  England,  4.^':^37 ;  u.  261 ;  iU.  289 ; 
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Iv.  265-276  — France,!. 313;  ii.257;  iii 
281;  iv.  244  — Geniiany,  i.  314,435  — 
Italy,  226, 273, 430;  ii.  245,248,249;  iii. 
271, 273 ;  iv.  244  —  Portugal,  i.  266,  268 

—  Spain,  266,267.431;  ii.249:  iii.  273; 
iv.  244  —  Extemporaneous  comedy,  iii. 
273  and  note  ^  —  Italian  opera,  ii.  248  — 
pastoral  drama,  246;  iii.  272,  309  — 
nielodrame,  ii.  248  —  pantomime,  iii. 
273,  note  s  _  Shakspeare.  293-306  — 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  309-325  —  Ben 
Jonson,  306  -  809  —  Calderon,  275  — 
Lope  de  Vega,  274  —  Corneille,  282  ; 
iv.  254. 

Drayton,  Michael,  ii.  225  —  his  Barons' 
Wars,  224  —  his  Polyolbion,  iii.  250. 

Dreams,  Hobbes  on  the  phenomena  of,  iii. 
104. 

Drabbel,  Cornelius,  the  miseroscope  of, 
iii.  407. 

Dringeberg,  Louis,  i.  192. 

Driukwater  Bethune's  Life  of  Galileo,  iii. 
395  and  note. 

Drummond,  the  poems  of,  iii.  252  —  son- 
nets of,  256. 

Dru.sius,  biblical  criticism  of.  ii.  330  aud 
note  2. 

Drvden,  John,  iv.  219  —  his  early  poems, 
233— Annus  Mirabilis,  2.33  — Absalom 
and  Achitophel,  ib.  —  Religio  Laici,  235 

—  Mac  Flecknoe,  234  —  Hiud  aud  Pan- 
ther, 235 —Fables,  236  —  Ale.vander's 
Feast  and  the  Odes,  237  —  transla- 
tion of  Yirgil,  ib.  — his  prose  works  aud 
style,  300  —  his  remarks  on  Shakspeare, 
iii.  305,  notes  —  Essay  on  Dramatic 
Poetry,  309,  note,  324,325,  notes;  iv. 
300, 301  —  criticisms  by ,  70  —  his  heroic 
tragedies,  267  —  Don  Sebastian,  208  — 
Spanish  Friar,  269  —  All  for  Love,  270  — 
State  of  Innocence,  231,  300  —  Coniiuest 
of  Grenada,  282. 

Ouaren,  interpreter  of  civil  law,  ii.  170. 
Du  Barta.s,  poetry  of,  ii.  212,  213 ;  iii.  233, 

439 ;  iv.  219. 
Dubellay  on  the  French  language,  ii.  210, 

note. 
Dublin,   Trinity   College,   library  of,   iii. 

435. 
Du  Bois,  or  Sylvius,  grammarian,  i.  445. 
Ducaeus,  Fronto,  or  Le  Due,  his  St.  Chry- 

sostom,  ii.  363,  note  -. 
Du  Cange,   Preface  to  the  Glossary  of,  i. 

42,  43,  note  -,  46,  note  '-. 
Du   Chesne,  Ilistoire  du   Baianisme    by, 

ii.  82,  83,  -.totes. 
Duchess  of  Malfy,  play  of  Webster,    iii. 

332. 
Duck,  Arthur,  on  Civil  Law,  iii.  177. 
Duke,  poetry  of,  iv.  239. 
Dunbar,  William,    the  Thistle  and   Ro.se 

of,  i.  270,  421  —  his  allegorical  poem, 

the  Golden  Targe,  270. 
Dunciad,  the,  of  Pope,  iv.  218. 
Dunlop's  History  of  Fiction,  iii.  309,  note 


EDWARD  VI. 

Duns  Scotus,  a  scholastic  barbarian,  ii  47 

Dunton"s  Life  and  Errors,  &c.,  iv.  3I6» 
317,  note. 

Du  Petit  Thouars,  remarks  of,  ii.  433. 

Dupin.  M.,  opinions  of,  ii.  92,  98  —  his 
panegyric  on  Richer,  386  —  his  Ancient 
Discipline  of  the  Gallican  Church,  iv. 
26  —  Ecclesiastical  Library,  27. 

Duport,  J.ames,  translations  of  Scriptuie 
by,  iv.  14. 

Duran,  his  Romancero,  or  Spanish  ro- 
mance-ballads, ii,  207 ;  iii.  229,  note  '. 

Duras,  Mademoiselle  de.  Religious  Con- 
ference before,  iv.  30. 

Durer,  Albert,  treatise  on  Perspective  by, 
ii.  321. 

D'  Drfe,  romance  of  Astree,  iii.  369 ;  iv. 
221,  312. 

Duryer,  his  tragedy  of  Scevole,  iii.  288. 

Dutch  poetry,  iii.  242  —  grammar  of  Spie- 
gel, ib. 

Dutens,  his  Origine  des  Decouverte.s  attri- 
buees  aux  Modernes,  iii.  406,  note,  421 
and  note  2 

Du  Vair,  style  of  his  works,  ii.  285 ;  iii. 
343,  351. 

Duval's  Aristotle,  ii.  363. 

Duveruey,  Treatise  on  Hearing'  by,  iv. 
340. 

Dyce,  Mr.,  remarks  of,  ii.  268,  note  * ;  iit. 
316,  note,  320,  321,  notes. 

Dyer,  Edward,  style  and  poetry  of,  ii.  302 

Dynamics  of  GaUleo,  iii.  400. 

Earle,  John,  the  Microcosmographia  of 
iii.  361. 

Earth,  rotation  of  the,  ii.  324  —  theory  of 
its  revolution  round  the  sun,  iii.  394  — 
Burnet'S  theory  of  the,  iv.  336. 

Eastern  languages,  study  of,  i.  266 ;  HI. 
424-429.     See  "  Language." 

Ecclesiastical  History  by  Dupin,  iv.  28 ; 
by  Fleury,  ib. 

Ecclesiastical  historians,  ii.  99  —  duties 
of,  100. 

Eckius,  doctrines  of,  ii.  93. 

Economists,  political,  iii.  161 ;  iv.  203,  el 
seq. 

Education,  Milton's  Tractate  on,  iv.  17a 
—  Locke  on,  175  —  ancient  philosophers 
on,  176  —  F'enelon's  Sur  I'Education 
des  Filles,  181 

Edward  I.,  play  of,  ii.  267. 

Edward  II.,  death  of,  ii.  140  —  reign  of, 
224— life  of,  265. 

Edward  II.,  pliiy  of.  ii.  265. 

Edward  III.,  emba.ssy  from,  to  the  Count 
of  Holland,  i.  79. 

Edward  IV.,  state  of  learning  and  litera- 
ture in  time  of,  i.  177,  197. 

Edward  VI.,  education  rf,  i.  346  —  state 
of  learning  in  the  time  of,  ii.  42,  139, 
286  —  stage-plays,  &c.,  .suppressed  by 
his  council,  i.  436  —  Anabaptists  burnt, 
ii.  85 ;  drowned,  87. 
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EDWARDS. 

Edwards,  Richard,  poet,  the  Ainantium 
Ira!  of,  ii.  21t),  note  "  —  Damon  and 
I'vthias,  2r.2;  iii.  290. 

Eichhorn's  Oeschichte  dor  Tultur,  &o., 
i.  27,  28-32,  2.38,  note,  293,  note;  ii. 
93,  note ;  iii.  424,  note  -. 

Eleanor  of  C'iisti!e,  play  of,  ii.  267. 

Elder  Brother,  pla.»  of.  iii.  313 

Elia.'i  Levita,  criticism  of,  iii.  426. 

Eliiiabeth,  education  of,  i.  346  —  state  of 
learning  during  her  reign,  ii.  47,  1.32  — 
her  own  learning.  48  —  p!iilo.«ophical 
■works  in  her  time,  49,  132  —  work.s  of 
fiction,  iii.  .S74  —  poets,  ii.  219,  228 ;  iii. 
290  —  court  of,  de.'-crilied.  ii.  288  —  pun- 
ishment of  the  .\naliaptists.  87  —  Eng- 
lisli  divines  in  her  reign,  91 — bull  of 
I'iu.s  \.  against  the  queen,  95.  See 
also  147,  221,  &i8. 

Elizabeth,  Princess  I'alatine,  iii.  96. 

Ellis'.s  Specimens  of  Early  English  Poets, 
ii.  221,  «()<(■  2;  iii.  2.")9,"260. 

Ellis,  Sir  Henry,  on  tlie  Introduction  of 
Writing  on  Paper  in  the  Records, 
i.  8(1. 

Eloise  and  Abelard.  i.  54  —  learning  of 
Eloi.se,  110. 

Elvot,  Sir  Thomas,  the  Governor  of,  i. 
"343,  443  — dictionary  of.  ,347. 

Elzevir  Kepublics,  tlie  publication  of,  iii. 
156. 

Emmius,  Ubbo,  Vetus  Grsecia  illustrata 
of,  ii.  878. 

Empedocles,  discoveries  of,  ii.  333. 

Empiricus,  Sextus,  on  Natural  Law,  ii. 
1.30  :  iii.  145, 147. 

Encyclopedic  works  of  middle  ages,  i. 
183. 

England,  its  st^ite  of  barbarism  in  tenth 
century,  i.  31  —  its  language,  64  —  state 
of  its  literature  at  various  periods  (see 
"Literature")  —  dawn  of  Greek  learn- 
ing, 240  —  Greek  .scholars  in,  279  — 
state  of  learning  in,  266,  341,  347:  ii. 
132  ;  iv.  14  —  style  of  early  English 
writers,  i.  443  —  Improvement  in  style, 
Iii.  354;  iv.  297^ Latin  poets  in,  iii. 
269  —  Musas  Anglicanfo,  iv.  243  —  Eng- 
glish  poetry  and  poets,  ii.  215.  237  ;  iii. 
243;  iv.  222  — drama,  i.  437:  iii.  290; 
iv.  265 — pro.se-writers,  ii.  286  —  mys- 
ti'ries  and  moralities,  i.  4.35,  486  —  ro- 
mances and  fictions,  iii.  374;  iv.  812  — 
writers  on  morals,  ii.  1,33 — historians 
of,  i.  245,  443  ;  iii.  432  —  Scripture  com- 
mentators, ii.  437  —  political  writers, 
iv.  18.3,  194  —  criticisms  and  philology, 
ii.  301;  iv.  16,  17  —  reformation  in,  i. 
364;  ii.  412  — liigh-church  party,  403 
(see  "  Reformation  ")  —  controversy  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants,  390, 
891,  3'.'2  —  popular  theories  and  rights, 
147  —  theologians  and  sermons,  91. 438 ; 
iv.  83.  40.  59. 

England,  Daniel's  History  of,  iii.  358 


England's  Helicon,  contributors  to,  enn- 
merated,  ii   221. 

English  Constitution,  the,  iv.  194. 

English  Revolution  of  1688,  iv.  201. 

Englishman  for  my  Money,  play  of,  ii 
273,  note. 

Engi-aving  on  wood  and  copper,  early  ex- 
ample.s  of,  i.  19U.  200. 

Ennius,  annals  of,  i.  236. 

Entomology,  writers  on,  iii.  411. 

Enzina,  Francis  de.  New  Testament  by,  i. 
381. 

Enzina,  Juan  de  la,  works  of,  i.  268. 

Eobanus  He.ssus,  Latin  poetry  of,  i.  429. 

Epicedia,  or  funereal  lamentations,  iii. 
267. 

Epiiurus,  defence  of,  iii.  80. 

Episcopiifs,  Simon,  ii. '413  —  a  writer  for 
the  RemonstRints,  iv.  38,  41  — his  Tlie- 
ological  Institutions,  ii.  413;  iv.  41  — 
his  I.,ife  by  Limborch,  ii.  415.  note  i. 

Epithiilamia,  or  nuptial  .songs,  in.  267. 

Erasmus,  his  criticisms  on  Petrarch,  \, 
101  —  vi.sits  England,  241  —  Greek  pro- 
fessor at  Cambridge,  265 — jealousy  of 
Ruda^us  and.  285,  286,  and  note  »  — his 
character,  287  —  his  Greek  Testament, 
292  — the  Colloquies  of,  856,  397  — his 
Encomium  Moria%  242,  295,  297  — the 
Ciceronianus  of,  329  —  on  Greek  pro- 
nunciation, 337  —  a  precursor  of  tlie 
great  reformers,  302,  356  —  his  Ixdvo- 
(j>ayia,  ib.  —  his  letters,  857,  note  —  his 
controversy  with  Luther,  302. 307,  note ', 
856,  358  — his  De  Libero  Arbitrlo,  (6.— 
his  epistles  characterized,  8.59  —  his 
alienation  from  the  reformers.  360  — 
his  Adages,  242,  266,  286,  287-292 ;  ii. 
135  —  liis  attacks  on  the  monks,  i.  297 
—  his  Paraphrase,  374  —  his  charges 
agjiinst  tlie  Lutherans,  307  —  his  En- 
chiridion and  etliical  writings,  398  —  his 
theological  writings,  374 — his  death,  361 

Erastus  and  Enistianism ,  ii.  419. 

Ercilla,  the  Araucana  of,  ii.  296. 

Ercolano  of  Varchi,  fi.  297. 

Erigtna,  learning  of,  i.  32. 

Erizzo,  Sebastian,  his  work  on  Medals,  ii. 
62,  349  —  his  Sei  Giomate,  or  collection 
of  novels,  804. 

Erpenius,  Arabic  grammar  by,  iii.  428. 

Erythraeus  {or  Rossi),  his  Pinacotheca  VI- 
rorum  Illustrium,  iii.  265. 

Escobar,  casuistical  writings  of,  iii.  137. 

Escurial,  library  of,  ii.  347. 

Espinel,  iii.  281  —  the  Marcos  de  Obregoa 
of,  368. 

Espinel,  Yincente,  La  Casa  de  la  Memorii 
by,  ii.  204,  note  2. 

E.squillace.  Rorja  de,  iii.  232. 

Essex,  Earl  of.  Apology  for  the,  iii.  355  — 
private  character  of,  ii.  222. 

Estavo,  school  of,  I.  339. 

Este,  house  of,  patrons  of  learning,  i.  281 
310;  ii  248,330. 
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ETHEREGE. 

Btherege,   George,   Greek  Tersion  of  the 

^neiJ,  ii.  49. 
Etherege,  Sir  George,  style  of  his  come- 
dies, iv.  273. 
Ethias,  on,  i.  398 ;   iii.  48 ;   iv.  104,  105, 

153.     See  "  Philosophy."' 
Etieune,  (Jharle.-!,  anatoiuist,  i.  458. 
Etou  Greek  Grammar,  its  supposed  origin 

discussed,    i.   .3-34  —  School,   178,  281, 

note  —  education  of  boys  at,  in  1586,  ii. 

50  and  note  —  Savile's  press  at,  3  )3. 
Etruscan  remains,  works  on,  ii.  377. 
Huclid,   first   translations  of,  i.  129,  227, 

448  —  theorem  of,  iii.  382  —  editions  of, 

ii.  317. 
Huphormio  of  Barclay,  iii.  373. 
Euphues,  the,  of  Lilly,  &c.,  ii.  287-289. 
Euridice,  opera  of,  by  Itenucciui,  ii.  249. 
Euripides,  ii.  14,  45,  262,  note  ' ;  iv.  246  — 

French  translation.s  of,  i.  434. 
Eust;u^hius,  Italian  anatomist,  ii.  334 ;  iii. 

422. 
Eustathius   of  The.ss;ilonica,   his  use    of 

Romaic  won  Is,  i.  113,  note. 
Eutvchius,   Annals    of,   by   Pococke,   iv. 

343. 
Evelyn's  works,  iv.  299. 
Every  Mau  in  his  Humor,  play  of,  ii.  280. 
Every  Mau  out  of  his  Uumor,  play  of,  ii. 

289. 
Evidence,  on  what  constitutes,  iii.  64,  65, 

note. 
Evremond,  M.  de  St.,  poetry  of,  iv.  280. 
E.Kchange  and   currency   considered,   iii. 

162. 
Experiens,  Callimachus,  i.  170. 

Faber,  or  Fabre,  Antony,  celebrated  law- 
yer of  Savo*,  ii.  171 ;  iii.  176. 

Faber,  BasUius,  merit  of  his  Thesaurus, 
ii.  32. 

Faber,  Stapulensis,  a  learned  Frenchman, 
i.  277,  a55,  382. 

Faber,  Tauaquil,  or  Tanneguy  le  Fevre, 
iv.  13  —  his  daughter  Anne  le  Fevre 
(Madame  Dacier),  ib. 

Fables  of  La  Fontaine,  iv.  216, 

Fabre,  I'eter,  his  Agonisticon,  sive  de  Re 
Atliletiii,  ii.  60. 

Fabretti  on  Itoman  antiquities  and  in- 
scriptions, iv.  20,  21 

Fabricius,  George,  ii.  31,  359;  iv.  11  —  his 
Bibliotheca  Grajca,  20. 

Fabricius,  John,  astronomical  observa- 
tions by,  iii.  394 —  his  treatise  De  Ma- 
oulis  iu  Sole,  ib. 

Fabricius  de  Aquapendente,  on  the  lan- 
guage of  brutes,  iii.  413  —  his  medical 
discoveries,  416,  420. 

Fabroni,  Vitae  Ifcilorum  of,  iii.  382,  note  2 ; 
iv.  20. 

Fabry,  his  Art  de  plaineRhetorique,  i.  445. 

Faery  Queen,  papers  on,  by  Professor 
Wilson,  ii.  232,  note  —  description  and 
character  of  the  poem,  230-237. 


Fairfax,    his    Jerusalem,    imitated    frm 

Tasso,  ii.  227. 
Fair  Penitent,  pl.ay  of  Rowe,  iii.  329. 
Faithful  Shephei'dess,  poem  of  Fletcher, 

iii.  261,  309. 
Falconieri,    his    Inscriptiones  Athleticae, 

iv.  20. 
Falkland,   Lord,   translation   of  Chilling- 
worth  by,  ii.  406. 
Fallopius,  the  anatomist,  ii.  -334;  iii.  41i). 
Fanaticism,  its  growth  among  some  cf  th« 

reformers,  i.  353. 
Farces,  i.  226.     See  "  Drama." 
Fai'iiiacci,  or  Farinaceus,  jurist,  iii.  176. 
Farmer's  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  dhak- 

speare,  ii.  275,  note. 
Faruaby,  Thomas,  grammarian,  ii.  367. 
Farquhar's  comedies,  iv.  275. 
Farriiigdon,  Ilugh,  Abbot  of  Reading,  i 

446. 
Fatiil    Discovery,   play  of    Southern,  iv. 

271. 
Fathers,   the,  rehgious  respect  for  their 

works,  ii.  390,  404  —  doctrine  of  some 

of  the,  iii.  83. 
Favette,  La,  Countess  of,  novels  by,  iv. 

Feltham,  Owen,  the  Resolves  of,  iii.  150. 

Fenelou,  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  his  Max 
imes  des  Saints,  iv.  44 —  on  Female 
Education,  181  —  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead  by,  278  —  merit  of  his  Telemaque, 
311. 

Ferdinand  of  Tuscany,  plants  introduced 
into  Europe  by,  ii.  330. 

Fermat,  his  discoveries  in  algebra  and 
geometry,  iii  384,  .^89,  404,  408. 

Fernel,  his  mode  of  mea.suring  a  degree  of 
the  meridian,  i.  448  —  eminent  French 
phjsician,  456. 

Ferrara,  Church  of,  broken  up  in  1550, 
i.  3*38  —  Duke  of,  botanic  garden  estab- 
lished by,  ii.  330. 

Ferrara,  Uercules  I.,  Marquis  of,  i.  234. 

Ferrara,  Spanish  Bible  printed  at,  ii.  104 

—  libraries  of,  i.  469  ;  ii.  347. 
Ferrari,  the  mathematician,  i.  450;  ii.  311 

—  Lexicon  Geographicum  of,  iii.  430  — 
Sm.ac  lexicon  of,  427. 

Ferrarius,  Octavius,  on  Roman  dress,  ii 

377;   iv.  20. 
Ferreira,  Portuguese  poet,  ii.  207. 
Ferreo,   Scipio,   inventor  of  cubic  equa- 
tions, i.  449. 
Fibonacci,  Leonard,  the  algebraist,  i,  127, 

246. 
Fichet,  rector  of  the  Sorbonne,  i.  173,  2.39. 
Ficinus,  Mareilius,  theology  of,  i.  153,  lt>4, 

208,  209  —  translator  of  Plotinus,  2.T2. 
Fiction,  on  works  of,  i.  438;   ii.  .303;   iii. 

353;  iv.  307  — English  novels,  ii.  307; 

iii.  374  — Spanish  romances,  ii.306;  iii. 

3(53  — Italian,  i.  175;  ii.  303  — Moorish 

romances,  207. 
Field  on  the  Church,  ii.  437. 
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flesole,  filla  of  Lorenzo  de   Medici  at,  i. 

188. 

Fifiulus,  Hermannus,  ii.  22. 

FiguiToii,  !<|ianish  poet,  ii.  203. 

Kilclfd,  philologist,  i.  117,  note  ',  118,  119. 

Filicaja,  \  ioeuzo,  liis  Siege  of  Vienna,  iv. 
211--liis  Itjilia  uiia,  a  sonnet,  212. 

Kilmer,  Siritobei  t.  Us  Patriarcha,  iii.  171 ; 
iv.  192. 

Finee,  Oronee,  niatiieaiatician,  i.  448. 

Fioravanti  of  Bologna,  i.  171. 

Fiore,  or  Floridu.s,  algebnii.st,  i.  449. 

Fioretti,  or  Udeno  Misielo,  writings  of,  iii. 
341,  437. 

Fircnzuola,  satirical  poet,  ii.  192  —  cha- 
ncter  of  his  prose,  281. 

Fischart,  (.ieruian  poet,  ii.  215. 

Fisher,  the  Jesuit,  Laud's  conference  with, 
ii.  391. 

Fislier,  John,  i.  280,  note  =,  294,  note. 

Fisheries,  rights  to,  iii.  187. 

Fishes,  on,  ii.  328 ;  iv.  327. 

FUoius  Illyricus,  Oenturije  Magdeburgen- 
ses  chiehy  by,  ii.  81,  99. 

Flaniinio,  Italian  poet,  i.  307  —  Latin  ele- 
gies of  Flauiinius,  429. 

Flavio  ISiondo,  i.  182 

Flea  at  Poitiers,  lines  on  the,  ii.  240,  note  * 

Flechier,  Bishop  of  Nisnies,  iii.  371 ;  iv. 
56  —  harmony  of  his  diction,  58. 

Fleming,  lyric  poetry  of,  iii.  241. 

Fleming,  Robert,  i.  177. 

F'otcher,  Andrew,  iv.  304. 

Fletcher,  Giles,  his  poems,  iii.  245. 

Fletcher  s  John.  Faithful  Shepherdess,  iii. 
261  di-i9,  319.  See  "  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher." 

Fletcher,  I'hineas,  poet,  i.  315  —  his  Pur- 
ple Island,  iii.  244,  245. 

Fleurv,  C!laude,  Ecclesiastical  History  bv, 
i.  27.  3;i;   iv.  28  —  his  Disscrtation.s,  7'*. 

Florence,  Platonic  and  other  academies  of, 
i.  208,  231  —  the  Gnomon  of,  198  — 
discussion  on  the  language  of,  444,  4ti7  ; 
ii.  298;  iii.  340  — the  Apatisti  ,ind  men 
of  letters  of,  437  —  the  Laurentian  Li- 
brary, i.  467 ;  ii.  347  —  poets  of,  iv.  211 
—  Academy  of,  i.  466;  ii.298;  iv.  318  — 
the  villa  of  Fiesole,i.  188  —  Machiavel's 
History  of,  406  ;  ii.  384. 

Florus,  lines  to,  by  Adrian,  i.  51.  note. 

F'ludd,  Robert,  his  Mosaic  Philosophy,  iii. 
22. 

Folengo  invents  the  Macaronic  verse,  ii. 
192_,  note  2. 

Fontaine,  I>a,  fables  of,  iv.  216,  217,  and 
note,  311. 

Fontenelle,  poetrv  of,  iv.  221  —  critici.sms 
bv,  ii.  258:  iii.  282;  iv.  244,  250,  2.53, 
279,  290,  293,  no«f  — character  of  his 
works,  278  —  his  eulogies  of  academi- 
cians, ib.  —  his  Dialogues  of  the  Dead, 
>6.  —  his  Plurality  of  Worlds,  279  — 
History  of  Oracles,  280  —  on  Pastoral 
Poetry,  289. 


FRI8CHLIN. 

Ford.  John,  critique  by  Mr.tMfibrd  on  his 
tragedies,  iii.  330. 

Foresti,  medical  knowledge  of,  ii.  336. 

F'orster's  Maliomet;inism  Unveiled,  i.  130. 

F'ortescue,  Sir  John,  on  Jlouarchy,  i  3f7 

F'ortunatus,  Latin  verse  of,  i.  52. 

Fortuuio,  Italian  Grammar  of,  i.  444. 

I'osse,  La,  his  Manlius,  iv.  255. 

Fouquelin,  his  Rhetorique  Francaise,  il. 
300. 

Fourier,  M.,  on  algebra,  ii.  316,  note  '. 

F'owler,  his  writings  on  Christian  mo- 
rality, iv.  42. 

Fracastorius,  Latin  poetry  of,  i.  428 ;  ii. 
294. 

France,  progress  of  learning  in,  i.  237, 
285,  337  —  remarks  on  the  language  of, 
i.  219;  ii.  300;  iii.  351 ;  iv.  296  — Liitin 
poets  of,  ii.  240;  iii.  264;  iv.  241  — 
Latin  style  in,  i.  279  —  grammarians, 
i.  445;  iv.  283  —  poets  and  poetry  of, 
i.  418;  iii.  235:  iv.  216  — draniii,  ii. 
258,  260;  iii.  281-290;  iv.  244-2(35  — 
mysteries  and  moralities,  i.  433 — no 
vels  and  romances,  i.  58;  ii.  304;  iii 
369;  iv.  308— opera,  iv.  265  —  prose- 
writers,  ii.  284;  iii.  343  —  sermons,  iv. 
55-58  —  memoirs,  ii.  346  —  critics,  368 
—  Academy  of,  iii.  348-.i31 ;  iv.  282  — 
Academy  of  Sciences,  iv.  320  —  Galilean 
Church,  ii.  386 ;  iv.  25 —  Protestants  of, 
ii.  73,  121 ;  iv.  28,  52  — Edict  of  Nantes, 
ii.  90, 423  ;  iv.  28,  52  —  League  against 
Henry  III.,  ii.  144 — Koval  l^^ibrary,  ii. 
348  — lawyers  of,  ii.  170-174  —  histo- 
rians, i.  135  —  reviews  by  Bayle  and 
other  critics,  iv.  293,  296. 

Francesca  of  Kimini,  story  of,  i.  73. 

Francis  I.,  King  of  France,  i.  337  —  treaty 
of,  with  the  Turks,  iii.  193  —  poets  in 
the  reign  of,  i.  418 —  University  of  Paris 
encouraged  by,  ii.  17. 

Francis  of  Assi.si,  St.,  i.  212. 

F'riinciscan  order  oppo.>-ed  to  the  Domini 
can,  the,  i.  371. 

Franco,  Italian  poet,  ii.  192. 

Franconian  emperors  did  not  encourage 
letters,  i.  58,  note  1. 

Frankfort  fair,  a  mart  for  books,  ii.  350  — 
catalogue  nf  hooks  ofTcreel  for  sale  from' 
15154  lo  1.592,  a53  —  University  of,  i.  293. 

Frederick  II.,  the  Emperor,  i.  113. 

F'rederick  of  Ai-aL.'in,  King  of  Naples,  a 
patron  of  learning,  i.  234. 

Frederick,  Landgrave  of  Ilesse,  ii.  319. 

Free,  John,  i.  177  —  error  respecting,  158, 
note  1. 

Free-will,  Molina  on,  ii.  83  —  controversios 
on.  410. 

Freinshemius.  supplements  of,  to  Curtlus 
and  Livy,  ii.  3.58. 

Friar  BiU-on  and  Friar  Bungay,  play  (A 
ii.  267. 

Friars,  Mendicant,  philosophy  of,  i.  40. 

Frischiin,  scholar,  ii.  34. 
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Frifius,  Gemma,  i.  464. 

Frobeuius,  pie.«s  of,  i.  276.  292,  335. 

Froissart,  liistorv  by,  i.  245. 

Fruitful  Society,  the,  at  Weimar,  iii.  289. 

Fuchs,  Leonard,  his  botanical  works,  i. 
4m;  ii.  331. 

Fuchsia,  the  plant,  i.  460. 

Fulgentio,  Lord  Bacon's  letter  to,  iii.  32, 
note. 

Furetiere,  Dictionnaire  de,  iv.  282  —  Ro- 
man Bourgeois  of,  310. 

lust,  partner  of  Gutenberg  in  printing,  i. 
166 —  their  di.spute,  168  —  Fust  in  part- 
nership with  Schajtier,  ib. 

Gaguin,  Robert,  i.  239. 

Gaillard's  Life  of  Charlemagne,  i.  30.  note. 

Galateo  of  Casa,  his  treatise  on  politeness, 
ii.  132. 

Gale,  his  notes  on  lamblichus,  ir.  16  — 
his  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  6(>. 

Galen,  medical  theory  of,  i.  454,  455  ;  iii. 
417  —  edition  of,  by  Andrew  of  Asola, 
i  332  —  translations  of  his  works, 
338. 

Galileo,  persecution  of,  i.  453;  iii.  395  — 
his  elegance  of  style,  336  —  remarks  on 
Tasso  by,  341  —  his  adoption  of  Kepler's 
system  of  geometry,  383  —  his  theory 
of  comets,  392  —  discovers  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter,  ib.  —  planetary  discoveries 
by,  ib.  393  —  maintains  the  Coperniciin 
system,  ii.  319  ;  iii.  394  —  Delia  Scienza 
Meccanica,  ii.  322  ;  iii.  400  —  his  dyna- 
mics, 401 —  on  hydrostatics  and  pneu- 
matics, 404,  405 — his  telescope,  406  — 
comparison  of  Lord  Bacon  with,  66  — 
various  sentiments  and  opinions  of,  /6. ; 
iv.  305  —  importiiuce  of  his  discoveries 
to  geography,  345. 

uallantry,  its  eiTect  on  manners  in  the 
middle  ages,  i.  145  —  absence  of,  in 
the  old  Teutonic  poetry,  ib. 

Gallican  Church,  liberties  of  the,  ii.  386- 
390 ;  iv.  25. 

Qallois,  M..  critic,  iv.  293. 

Galvani,  Poesia  de  Xrovatori,  i.  52,  note  *. 

Gambara,  Veronica,  ii.  189. 

Gamesters,  the,  play  of  Shirley,  iii. 
331. 

Gammar  Gurton's  Needle,  comedy,  i.438, 
note ;  ii.  261. 

Gandershein,. Abbess  of,  i.  34,  note. 

Garcilasso,  Spanish  poet,  i.  416 — his  style 
of  eclogue,  ib.  ;  iii.  229. 

Gardens,  Ra pin's  poem  on,  iv.  241,  242, 
vote  —  Ixird  Bacon  on,  iii.  149  —  botani- 
cal, i.  459;  ii.  330;  iv.  335. 

Garland,  .lohn,  i.  294,  nntf. 

Garland  of  .lulia,  poetical  collection,  iii. 
346  and  note. 

Gamier,  Robert,  tragedies  of,  ii.  258. 

Oarrick,  iii.  307  ;  iv.  266. 

Garth's  Dispeu.sary,  iv.  239 — subject  of 
the  poem,  ib.  240. 


GERMANY. 

Gascoyne,  George,  his  Steel  Glass,  ana 
Fruits  of  War,  ii.  218  —  his  Supposeiif 
261  —  Jocasta,  a  tragedy,  262,  reoie  ^  — 
on  versification,  301. 

Gasparin  of  Barziza,  excellent  Latin  style 
of,  i.  102,  105,  173. 

Gassendi,  i.  199,  twte  '  —  astronomical 
works  and  observations  of,  iii.  399^ 
his  Life  of  Epicurus,  iii.  30;  iv.  75  —  liia 
philosophy,  71,  72-78, 125  —  remarks  on 
Lord  Herbert,  iii.  28—  his  adnuratioD 
of  Bacon,  71  —  attack  on  Descart,es  by, 
86  —  his  logic,  iv.  71,  81,  127  —  hi* 
physics,  72  —  Kxercitationes  I'aradoxi- 
cae,  iii.  30  —  his  Syntagma  I'hilosophi- 
cum,  iv.  71,  77  —  his  philosophy  mis- 
understood by  Stewart,  77  —  epitome 
of  the  philosophy  by  Bernier,  ib. 

Ga-st,  Lucas  de,  writes  the  romance  of 
Tristan,  i.  148,  note. 

Gataker,  Thomas,  ii.  437  —  Cinnus  or  Ad- 
versaria by,  iv.  16  —  his  Marcus  Anto- 
ninus, ib. 

Gauden,  Bishop,  and  the  Icon  Basilike, 
iii.  359.  .360. 

Gaunelo's  metaphysics,  i.  36,  note. 

Gaza.  Theodore,  i."ll8,  120,  163,  276,  33L 

Gellibrand,  mathematician,  iii.  381. 

Gems  and  Medals,  collections  of,  in  Italy, 
ii.  349. 

Gence,  M.,  on  the  authorship  of  De  Imi- 
tatione  Christi,  i.  152. 

Generation,  Harvey's  treatise  on,  iii.  422. 

Geneva,  republic  of,  Calvin  invited  by  the, 
i.  3i33  —  eminent  in  the  ann.ols  of  let- 
ters, ii.  45 — ^Servetus  burnt  at,  84. 

Genius,  absence  of.  in  writings  of  the  dark 
ages,  i.  32  —  poetic  genius,  ii.  191-244. 

Gennari,  his  character  of  Cujacius,  ii.  169, 
171. 

Gensfleisch,  the  printer,  i.  165. 

Gentilis,  Albcricus,  ii.  170,  176  —  on  em- 
bassies, 178  —  on  the  rights  of  war,  &c,, 
179  ;  iii.  160.  179. 

GeotTrey  of  Monmouth,  i.  58. 

Geoffrv,  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  i.  222. 

Geography,  writers  on,  i.  200,  321,  163j 
ii.  340-'345,  377  ;  iii.  429  — progress  of 
geographical  discoveries,  iv.  305  344 

Geology,  science  of,  iv.  335,336 

Geometry,  science  of,  i.  27.  131.  4-18 :  ii. 
317  ;  hi.  381 ;  iv.  99,  102, 131,  note 

George  of  Trebizond.  i.  lt)3. 

Georgius,  Francis,  scheme  of  Neo-Platcni« 
philosophy  of,  i.  393. 

Gerard,  Herbal  of.  ii.  334  — edition  by 
•lohuson,  iii.  416. 

Gerbert,  his  philosophical  eminence,  i.  32 

Gering,  Ulrick,  the  printer,  enticed  to 
Paris,  i.  172. 

Gerhard,  sacred  criticism  of,  ii.  436  —  de- 
votional uongs  of,  iii.  241. 

Gemiania  Autiqua  of  Cluverius,  ii.  377. 

Germany,  progress  of  learning  in,  i.  32, 
216,  237,  341  — schools  of,  192,  340  — 
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philologists  of,  ii.  31,  32;  iv.  209  — 
Dietaphysiciana  of,  130  —  modern  l>;itin 
poeui  of,  iii.26o  —  decline  of  learning  in, 
i.  29i';  ii.  34;  iv.  11  —  the  press  of,  i. 
237,263  —  book-fairs,  ii.  352  —  literary 
patrons  of,  i.  293  —  the  stage  and  popu- 
lar dramatic  writers  of,  i.  314,  434  — 
Protestants  of,  351  ft  seq.  ;  ii.  70,  81  — 
poets  and  poetry,  i.  33,  58,  59 ;  iii.  239- 
242;  iv    222  — hvmns.  i.  420;   iii.  241 

—  ballads,  ii.  215  —  literature,  iii.  239  — 
academies,  i.  4t)8  —  literary  societies,  iii. 
239  —  universities,  i.  293;  ii.  365  — 
libraries,  347  —  popular  books  in  fif- 
teeuth  century,  i.  244  —  the  Reforma- 
tion and  its  influence,  299,  351,  376 ;  il. 
35,  G9. 

Serson,  John,  Chancellor  of  Paris  Univer- 
sity, opinion  of,  iii.  142. 

Gervinus,  liis  Poetische  Literatur  der 
Deutschen,  i.  58,  riote  i. 

Oesuer,  Conrad,  Pandectte  Universales  of, 
i.  350;  ii.  33  —  great  erudition  of,  i. 
350;  ii.  33  —  his  Mithridates,  sive  de 
Differentiis  Linguarum,  (6.  —  his  work 
on  zoology,  i.  461;  ii.  325;  iii.  415  — 
his  classification  of  plants,  ii.  329,  331 

—  Bibliotheca  UniversaUs  of,  353  —  bo- 
fcmical  observations  by,  iv.  330. 

Gest;i  llomanorum,  i.  148. 

Geulinx,  metaphysics  of,  iv.  79,  note^. 

Gilibon,  i.  158,  159. 

Gielee,  Jaquemars,   of  Lille,  writings  of, 

i.  148. 
Gierusalemme    Liberata,    ii.     193.      See 

"Tiux.so." 
Giffiii  (or  Oiphanius),  his  Lucretius,  ii.  22, 

28,  171. 
Gilford,  Mr.,  criticisms  of,  iii.  309,  note, 

330  —  his     invective     against    Drum- 

mond,  256,  note  i. 
Gilbert,  astronomer,  ii.319  —  on  the  mag- 

net,  325,  nnle  >  ;  iii.  19.  42. 
Oil  Bias,  Le  Sage's,  ii.  306  ;  iii.  368. 
Billius,  de  Vi  et  Naturi  Animalium,  i.  461. 
Ginguene,   remarks  of,    i.  80,   221,   274, 

note,  430,  431  j   ii.  193,  246,  249,  287. 

note. 
Giovanni,  Ser,  It^ili.-in  novelist,  i.  175. 
Giotto,  works  of,  i.  122. 
Giraldi,  Lilio  Gregorio,  his  Historia  de  Diis 

Gentium,  ii.  6-3. 
Oiranl,  Albert,  his  Invention  nouvelle.  en 

Algi'-bre,  iii.  385. 
Giiistiiiiani,  teacher  of  Arabic,  i.  463. 
Glanvil,   Joseph,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing 

by.  iv.  64,  117  — his"  Plus  Ultra,  &c., 

]2U  —  tiis  treatise  on  apparitions.  62  — 

his  Saducismus  Triumphatusand  Scep- 
sis Scientilica,  62,  117,  120. 
Glanvil,    bartholomew,    his    treatise    De 

Propnetatibus  Kerum,  i.  134. 
Gla-sgow,  University  of,  ii.  54,  121. 
Glass,  Philologla  Sacra  by,  ii.  438. 
QUuber,  tb"  chemist,  ''le  salts  of,  iv.  321 


GRAFTON. 

Glosses  of  early  law-writers,  1.  82-85. 

Gloucester,  Duke  Humphrey  of,  library  of, 
i.  124 ;  ii.  348. 

Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Bishop  of.  Se« 
"  W'arburton." 

Gobbi,  poetical  collections  of,  ii.  183. 

God,  the  eternal  law  of,  disquisition  on,  iii. 
141-143  ^  ideas  of,  by  certain  metaphy- 
sicians, ii.  107  :  iii.  27,  79-81,  audnote  ', 
9ij,  97,  126,  139  ;  iv.  100,  105,  el  seq., 
116,  138,  149. 

Godefroy,  .James,  his  Corpus  Juris  Civilis, 
ii.  171 ;  iv.  209. 

Godwin,  Francis,  his  Journey  of  Gonzalea 
to  the  Moon,  iii.  375 ;  iv.  310. 

Godwin,  Mr.,  remarks  of,  on  Sidney,  ii. 
223,  note  i. 

Godwin,  Dr.,  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of, 
ii.  55  ;  iii.  427. 

Golden  Legend,  i.  147. 

Golden  Number,  the,  ii.  65. 

Qolding,  translations  by,  and  poems  of,  IL 
226,  302. 

Golzius.  ii.  60  —  his  collection  of  medals, 
62,  349. 

Gombauld,  French  author,  iii.  238,  318. 

Gomberville,  his  romance  of  Polexandre, 
iii.  352,  note,  370. 

Gondibert,  Davenant's  poem  of,  iii.  252, 
253. 

Gongora,  Luis  de,  the  Spanish  poet,  affec- 
tation of,  iii.  233,  234,  342  —  schooU 
formed  by,  234. 

Goose,  Mother,  Tales  of,  iv.  311. 

Gordobuc,  a  tragedy,  by  Sackville,  iL 
262. 

Gothofred,  writings  of,  on  Roman  laws,  ii. 
56. 

Gouge,  writings  of,  ii.  218. 

Ooujet,  criticisms  of,  i.  445 ;  ii.  300 ;  iv.  55, 
283. 

Goumiont,  Giles,  established  the  first 
Greek  press  at  Paris,  i.  263. 

Govea,  civilian,  ii.  170. 

Government,  Bodin's  remarks  on,  ii.  161 
—  patriarchal  theory  of,  iii  158  —  wri- 
ters on,  ii.  134;  iv.  183-202  — writer* 
ag.iinst  oppressive,  ii.  334,  1.35.139^ 
origin  of  commonwealths,  152  —  rightl 
of  citizens,  ilj. — -nature  of  sovereign 
power,  153  —  despotism  and  monarchy, 
155  —  writings  of  Locke  and  Algernon 
Sidney,  iv.  193,  194.     See  "  King." 

Gower's  poems,  i.  68. 

Graaf,  anatomist,  iv.  340. 

Gracian ,  Spanish  author,  iii.  342. 

Gradenigo,  his  testimony  as  to  vestiget  of 
Greek  learning  in  Italy,  i.  113. 

Gr.Tecia  lUustrata,  Vetus,  of  Ubbo  Emmius, 
ii.  .378. 

Gnevius,  Collections  of,  ii.  57,  58  —  edi- 
tions of  Latin  chissics  by,  iv.  10  —  The- 
saurus Antiquitatum  Komanarum  by, 
19;  ii.378. 

Grafton,  historian,  iii.  351. 
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GRAMMAR. 

Grammar,  science  of,  i.  27. 

Grammjirs,  Arabic,  i.  463;  ii.  337;  iii.  428 

—  Chuldee,  i.  462  ;  ii.  337  — Dutch,  iii. 
242  -Englisli,  Ben  .lonson's,  362  — 
FrcLch,  i.  445;  iv.  283,  284  — Greek,  i. 
263,  334 ;  ii.  28, 29,  31,  48,  51,  36(j-3i33 ; 
jv.  n,  12  — Hebrew,  i.  462  — Latin,  42- 
45;  ii.  37,  370,373;  iv.  11, 12  — Oriental, 
t.  318— Itiiliaii,  444— I'ersic,  iii.  429  — 
Eton  and  I'aduan,  i.  334  and  note  ^  ;  ii. 
52,   note  '  —  Svriac,   337  —  Tamul,   iv. 

344  — Tuscan,  iii.  340. 
Gramuiaticus,  Saxo,  the  philologist,  i.  92 

—  cUissieal  taste  of,  94. 
♦iniuimont.  Memoirs  of,  iv.  .346. 
Gvanada,  coUe'^e  at,  i.  39  —  conquest  of, 

247  —  Las  Guernvs  ile,  romances,  ii. 
208,  307  —  Con(iuest  of,  by  Graziani,  iii. 
228 — translation  of,  by  Mr.  Washing- 
ton Irving,  ii.  307  —  Wars  of,  by  Men- 
doza,  iii.  432. 

Grant,  master  of  Westminster  School, 
Grfficae  Linguje  Spicilegium  of,  ii.  49. 

Grassi,  Jesuit,  his  treatise  De  Xribus  Co- 
metis,  anno  1619,  iii.  392. 

Graunt's  Bills  of  Moi-tality,  iv.  207. 

Gi-avina,  criticisms,  &c.,  of,  i.  311,  409; 
ii.  170  ;  iv.  210,  215  —  satires  on, 
241. 

Gravitation,  general,  denied  by  Descartes, 
iii.  397. 

Gray,  Mr.,  his  remarks  on  rhyme,  1.  43, 
note  2^  53  —  on  the  Celtic  dialect,  43, 
note  2  —  on  the  Reformation,  365. 

Gray,  W.,  Bishop  of  Ely,  i.  177. 

Graziani,  his  Conquest  of  Granada,  iii. 
228. 

Grazzini,  surnamed  H  Lasca,  the  bur- 
lesque poet,  ii.  192. 

Greaves,  Persic  Grammar  of,  iii.  429. 

Greek  learning,  revival  of,  i.  107  —  Greek 
a  living  language  until  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople, 113  —  progress  of  its  study 
in  England,  241,  279,  .343,  345;  ii.  4,5- 
62  —  in  France,  i.  169,194;  ii.  17  —  in 
lt,aly,  i.  169,  248;   ii.  18  — Scotland,  i. 

345  ;  ii.  54  —  in  Cambridge  and  Oxford, 
i.  280,  281,  294,  note,  .342,  313  ;  ii.  47; 
iv.  15  —  eminent  scholars,  i.  107,  109, 
279;  ii.  17,  34  —  metrical  composition, 
i.  51;  ii.  .34  —  editions  of  Greek  au- 
thors, i.  231,  273,  276,  335,  342 ;  ii.  21, 
49  —  list  of  first  editions  of  Greek  clas- 
sics, 14  —  Grammars  and  liC-xicons,  i. 
276,  3.34 ;  ii.  21,  29.  48,  361,  352  ;  iv.  11 

—  printing  of,  i.  194,  263,  276 ;  ii.  49, 
62  —  Greek  medicine  .and  physici.ins,  i. 
454  —  Greek  dialects,  writers  on,  ii.362, 
368  —  Greek  poetry  of  Heinsius,  iii.  268 

—  St<^phens's  treatise  on,  ii .  300  —  Greek 
tr,ag»id3',  iv.  226  —  on  the  pronunciation, 
j.  344 — decline  of  Greek  learning,  ii. 
359  (see  "Grammar,"  "Lexicon"')  — 
manuscript  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  of 
eiKhth  century,  i.  107,  note  i. 


Green,  English  dramatist,  iii.  290. 

Greene,  Robert,  plays  by,  ii.  221,  267,  noJ«, 
271  — novels  by,  309. 

Gregorian  Calendar,  the,  ii.  65,  320. 

Gregory  I.,  his  disregard  for  learning,  l. 
28,43. 

Gregory  XIII.,  Jesuits  encouraged  by,  ii. 
73  — Greek  college  established  by,  ih.  — 
his  calendar,  65,  320  —  Maronite  collega 
founded  by,  339. 

Gregory  of  Tours,  i.  43. 

Greville,  Sir  I'ulke,  philosophical  poems  of, 
iii.  246. 

Grevin,  his  Jules  Cesar,  ii.  258. 

Grew,  his  bokinical  writings,  iv.  333, 
335. 

Grey,  .Jane,  education  of,  i.  347. 

Grimani,  Cardinal,  his  hbrary,  i.  469. 

Grimoald,  ISicolas,  poems  of,  i.  426^ 
tragedy  on  John  the  Baptist  by, 
437. 

Gringore,  Peter,  liis  drama  of  Prince  des 
Sots  et  la  Mere  sotte,  i.  313. 

Grift»lini,  Memoirs  of  i'ather  Paul  by,  ii 
324,  note  -. 

Gri.solius,  commentator,  ii.  22. 

Groafs  Worth  of  Wit,  play  of,  ii.  271. 

Grocvn,  William,  a  Greek  scholar,  i.  241, 
279. 

Grollier,  John,  library  of,  i.  338. 

Grouingen,  College  of  St.  Edward's  near, 
i.  192. 

Gronovius,  James  Frederic,  critical  labors 
of,  iv.  9,  10 — his  Thesaurus  Autiquita* 
turn  Graicarum,  19  ;  ii.  378. 

Gronovius  the  younger,  iv.  10. 

Groot,  Gerard,  college  of,  i.  125,  151. 

Grostete,  Bishop,  I'egge's  Life  of,  i.  Ill, 
note  2. 

Grotius,  his  various  works,  De  Jure  Belli, 
&c.,  &c.,  ii.  176,  179,  366,  418,  note  2 
423 ;  iii.  146, 177,  220, 265 ;  iv.  166, 167, 
18.3,  210 — Latin  poetry  of,  iii.  265 
note  -  —  his  religious  sentiments,  ii. 
395,  .396,  note,  436  —  controversy  there- 
on, 395-402  —  controversy  of,  with  Crel- 
lius,  417  —  treatise  oq  Ecclesiastical 
Power  of  the  State,  420  —  his  Anuota 
tions  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
4.36  —  De  Veritate,  444  —  History  audi 
Annals,   369  —  moral    theories,  iii    146 

—  controversy  with  Selden,  187  — 
charged  with  Socinianism,  ii.  418, 
419. 

Groto,  Italian  dramatist,  ii.  245 ;  iii.  269 

and  note. 
Gnichius,  or  Grouchy,  De  Comitiis  Roma 

norum  of,  ii.  58. 
Gruter's  Thesaurus  Criticus,  ii.  20,  21,  31, 

365  —  the  Corpus  lascriptionum  of,  37.') 

—  his  Delicia;  Poetarum  Gallorum,  Ger- 
manorum,  Belgarum,  and  Italorum, 
239;  iii.  239. 

Grujer's  Essays  on  Descartes,  iii.  76 
note  -. 
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QRTN^US. 

Brynseus,  Simon,  translator  of  Plutarch's 

Lives,  i.  311  —  his  geography,  463;  ii. 

S40. 
Qryph,    or    Gryphius,    tragedies    of,    iii. 

241. 
iuarini,    Guarino,    of    Verona,    i.    104, 

116  —  his    Pastor    i'ido,    ii.   247  ;    iii. 

273. 
iuerras,  Las,  de  Granada,  romance  of,  ii. 

3(7. 
euemra,  his  Marco  Aurelio,  or   Golden 

Book.  i.  395-397. 
Bui.'ciardini,  his  History  of  Italy,  i.  465; 

ii  345  —  continued  by  Adriani,  ii. 
Guitciunlini,  Ludovico,  hi.  156. 
Guidi,  Odes  of,  iii.  226  ;  iv.  213,  215. 
Guido,  the  genius  of,  ii.  199  ;  iv.  312. 
Guiennc,  Duke  of,  poem.s  by,  i.  53. 
Guignes,  De,  Histcry  of  the  lluns  by,  iv. 

343. 
Guijon,  Latin  jtoetry  of,  iii.  264. 
Guillon,  his  Gnomon,  an  early  work  on 

Gret^  quantity,  ii.  30,  note  -. 
Guizot.  ^l.,  his  observations  on   mental 

advancement,  i.  28,  32,  33,  notes  —  on 

Alcuin,  29,  32,  note. 
Guntcr  on  Sines  and  Tangents,  iii.  381. 
Guuther,  poem  of  Liguriuus  by,  i.  92. 
Gunthorpe,  John,  i   177. 
Gustiivus  Vasa,  King  of  Sweden,  confis- 
cates all  ecclesiastical  estates,  i.  352. 
Gutenberg  of  Mentz,  inventor  of  the  art 

of  printing,  i.  165. 
Guther  on  the  Pontifical  Law  of  Rome,  ii. 

376. 
Guyon,  Madame,  writings  of,  iv  44. 
Guzman  d'Alfaxache  of  Aleman,  ii.  306. 

Habington,  poetry  of,  iii.  259. 

lladdon,  Walter,  his  excellent  Latinity, 
and  Orations  of,  ii.  41. 

Haguenau,  edition  of  New  Testament,  i. 
380. 

Uakewill,  George,  on  the  Power  and  Pro- 
vidence of  God,  iii.  439. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  ii.  344  ;  iii.  429. 

llalcs,  scholastic  reputation  of,  i.  Z'o,note  3, 

39,  note  2  —  his  tract  on  Schism,  ii.  406, 
409,  410,  note. 

Hall,  Bishop,  his  works,  ii.  391,  jiote;  iii. 
143  —  his  Mundus  Alter  et  Idem,  375  — 
Art  of  Divine  Meditation,  and  Contem- 
plations, ii.  440 — his  Satires,  225  — 
Pratfs  edition  of  his  works,  iii.  354, 
note. 

H.illi well's  edition  of  the  Harrowing  of 
Hell,  i.  223,  notes. 

Hamilton,  Anthony,  iv.  311  —  Memoirs  of 
de  Granimont  by,  346. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  on  Induction,  iii. 

40,  41,   note  —  his    edition    of   Reid's 
works,  115,  note. 

Biinmiond,  his  Paraphrase  and  Anno- 
tations on  the  New  Testament,  ir 
♦1 


HEBREW. 

Hampden,  Dr.,  remarks  of,  i.  32,  note,  86^ 

37,  note. 
H.anno,  Archbishop,  poem  on.  i  33. 
Harding,  metrical  chronicler,  i.  817. 
Harding,  the  Jesuit,  ii.  91. 
Hardt,  Von  der,  Literary  History  of  the 

lieforniation  by,  i.  299,  note 
Hardy,  French  dramatist  and  comedian, 

iii.  281  —  comedies  of,  ib. 
Hare,  Archdeacon,  on  the  tenets  of  Lu- 
ther, i.  303,  307,  note. 
Harlequins,  Italians,  iii.  274,  note  '. 
Uarpe,    La,    criticisms    of,    ii.   211,   260, 

note  2 ;  iii.  237,  282,  286 ;   iv.  58,  217, 

253. 
Harrington,    Sir  James,  his  Oceana,  iv. 

191. 
Harrington,  Sir  John,  ii.  216,  note  -  —  hia 

tran.slation  of  Ariosto,  227. 
Harriott,   his  generalization  of  algebraic 

equations,    i.    450,   452;    ii.   315  —  his 

Artis  Analytical  Praxis,  iii.  386,  note  * 

—  on  the  Spots  in  the  Sun,  394. 
Harrison  on  the  mode  of  education  at  the 

universities  in  1586,  ii.  49,  no(c  '  —  at 

the  great  collegiate  schools,  50,  note  *, 

347,  7iote. 
Harrow  School,  rules  by  its  founder,  Mr. 

Lyon,  ii.  51. 
Hartley's    metaphysical    tenets,    iii.    129 

—  hi.<  resemblance  to  Hobbes,  ib.  130. 
Hartsoeker"s  discovery  of  spermatic  ani- 
malcules, iv.  340. 

Harvey,  William,  his  discovery  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  i.  458 ;  iii.  417, 
420  ;  iv.  339  —  on  generation,  iii. 
422. 

Harvey,  Gabriel,  on  English  verse,  ii.  227, 
302: 

Harwood,  Alumni  Etonenses  of,  i.  437, 
7iote  '. 

Haslewood,  Mr.,  collection  of  early  Eng- 
lish critics  by,  ii.  301,  notp.i. 

Haughton,  dramatic  writer,  ii.  273,  note. 

Hduy,  scientific  discoveries  of.  iii.  55. 

Havelok.  the  Dane,  metrical  romance,  i.  56, 
57,  note  -. 

Ilawes,  Stephen,  his  Pastime  of  Pleasure, 
&c.,  i.  314,  315. 

Hawkins's  Ancient  Drama,  i.  43-5 ;  u.  267 
note  '. 

Headley's  remarks  on  Daniel,  ii.  224,  noJ» 

—  on  Browne,  iii.  2.52. 

Heat  and  cold,  antagoni-it  principles,  iL 
109. 

Heathen  writers,  peru.sal  of,  forbidden  by 
Isidore,  i.  28^ — library  of,  said  to  hav« 
been  burned  by  Pope  Gregory  I.,  28, 
note. 

Heber,  Bishop,  edition  of  Jeremy  Taylor 
bv,  ii.  431,  note. 

Hebrew,  studv  of,  i.  212,  462;  ii.  a38:  iii 
424  —  Rabbinical  hterature,  425-427 — 
Hebrew  types,  ii.  339  —  books,  gram- 
mars, and  lexicons,  i.  462;    iv.  22  — 
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eminent  scholars,  i.  462 ;  ii.  338 ;  Hi. 
41i5^127  —  critics,  ii.  333  —  Spencer  on 
the  laws  of  the  Ilebrews,  iv.  343. 

Hebrew  Canticles  of  Ciistalio,  ii.  103. 

llecatomithi,  the,  of  Cinthio,  ii.  303. 

Elector  and  Andromache  of  Ilomer,  Dry- 
den's  criticism  on,  iv.  301. 

Ueeren   criticisms  of,  i.  27,  28,  note. 

Ilegius,  Alexander,  i.  192. 

Heidelberg,  libraries  of,  i.  469 ;  ii.  347 

Ueineccius,  remarks  of,  ii.  169  and  note. 

Heinsius,  Daniel,  epitaph  on  Joseph 
Scaliger  by,  ii.  44,  note  —  works  of,  3  55 

—  Latin  elegies  and  play,  iii.  26j  — 
his  Peplus  Urajcorum  Jipigi'ammatum, 
268. 

Ueiusius,  Nicolas,  editions  of  Prudentins 

and  Olaudian  by,  iv.  10. 
HelJen  Buch,    the,   or  Book  of  Heroes, 

i.  60. 
Hehnont,   Van,   medical   theories  of,    iii. 

423;  iv.  321,  341. 
Helmstadt,  University  of,  ii.  347. 
Hommings,  English  actor,  iii.  291,  note. 
Henrietta,    Duchess  of   Orleans,   sudden 

death  of,  iv.  57,  note. 
Henrietta  Maria,  Queen,  iii.  331. 
Henry  III.  of  France,  ii.  142,  144,  145, 149 

—  his  ass;issination,  145  —  rebellion  of 
League  against,  142. 

Heni-y  IV.  of  France,  deserts  the  Protes- 
tant cause,  ii.  90  —  conference  before,  at 
Fontainebleau,  ih.  —  refusal  of  Ij&ague 
to  acknowledge,  142  —  reconciled  to  the 
Romish  Church,  382  —  assassination 
of,  iii.  155  —  poets  in  the  reign  of, 
237. 

Henry  IV.  of  England,  ii.  140. 

Henry  VI.,  reign  of,  i.  224,  435. 

Henry  VII.  of  England,  reign  of,  i.  265, 
316,  435. 

Henrv  VIU.,  i.  337,  377,  435,  446;  ii. 
143. 

Henry  of  Valois,  ii.  143. 

Henry,  Dr.,  History  by,  i.  27,  note,  29, 
not''.  ". 

Herbelot,  d',  Bibliotheque  Orientale  of,  iv. 
343. 

Herberay,  translations  of,  i.  313. 

Harbgrt  of  Cherbury,  Lord,  his  Henry 
VIII.,  iii  432  —  De  Religione  Gentilium, 
ii.  444;  iii.  28  —  analysis  of  his  prin- 
cipal-work, De  Veritate,  ii.  444;  iii.  24- 
2y  —  Gassendi's  remarks  on  Herbert, 
28. 

Herbert,  George,  iii.  38  —  his  Country 
Parson,  ii.  441. 

Herbert,  Sir  Henry,  master  of  the  revels, 
iii.  291. 

Herbert,  William,  Eirl  of  Pembroke 
(Shakspeare's  Sonnets  dedicated  to  Mr. 
W.  H.),  iii.  2.53,  note,  255 — his  poems, 
259  and  tiote  '. 

Herl)ert's  History  of  Printing,  i.  344,  note  * 
—  catalogue,  quoted,  ii.  56,  57 


Herbert's,   Hon.  and  Rev.  W.,  poem  OD 

Attila,  i.  60,  note  i. 
Herder,  the  Zerstreute  Blatter  of,  i.  33, 

298,  note  3 ;   iii.  153. 
Heres}',  and   its  punishments,  ii.    89-93, 

423",  424,  and  7iote  2. 
Hermolaus  Barbarus,  celebrity  of,  i.  232. 
Ilermonymus  of  Sparta,  i.  194. 
Hernando,  d'Oviedo,  History  of  the  Indies 

by,  i.  465  —  natural  history  by,  ii.  330. 
Herodes  Infanticida,  Latin  play  of  Hein- 
sius, iii.  266. 
Herrera,  Spanish  poems  of,  ii.  201. 
llerrera's  History  of  the  West  Indies,  iii. 

412. 
Herrick,   Robert,  poems  of,  iii.  258  and 

note,  261). 
Herschel,  Sir  John,  remarks  by,  iii.  53  and 

}iote  1,  81,  7iote. 
Hersent,  or  Optatus  Gall  us,  in  defence  of 

the  Galilean  liberties,  ii.  389. 
Hessus,  Eobanus,  Latin  poetry  of,  i.  429. 
Hey  wood,   dramatic  writings  of,  ii.  269; 

iii.  293,  331. 
Higden,  llanulph,  Chester  mysteries  by, 

i.  224  —  liis  Polychronicon,  317,  note. 
Hincmar,  Bishop,  letter  of,  i.  108. 
Hippocrates,  Aphorisms  of,  Arabic  version 

on  linen-paper,  A.D.  1100,  i.  77  —  his 

system  of  medicine,  by  whom  restored, 

455. 
Historians,  ecclesiastical,  ii.  99. 
Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  Bayle, 

iv.  295. 
Historie  of  Grande   Amour,  by  Stephen 

Hawes,  i.  314,  315. 
HLstory,  on,  iii.  43, 156  —  writers  of,  i.463, 

465;  ii.  345  ;  iii.  429;  iv.  346  —  cl,-»ssic, 

ii.  134— natural,  i.  459:   ii.  325;  iii. 

411 ;  iv.  345. 
Histriomastix  of  Prynne,  iii.  292. 
Hobbes,  Thomas,  his  philosophy  and  writ- 

ing.s,  iii.  38,  M6 ;  iv.  45,  70,  153,  et  seq. 

—  summary  of  liis  works  on  metaphy- 
sical philosophy,  iii.  101-130  —  De  O've 
by,  101,  164,  165;  iv.  187  — his  objec- 
tions to  the  Meditations  of  Descartes, 
iii.  86,  87,  88,  and  notes — Leviathan 
by,  101,  127;  iv.  67 — his  views  on 
geometry,  iii.  87,  note  -  —  his  De  Cor- 
pore  Politico,  101,  164  —  on  Human 
Nature,  101,  165  — his  Elementa  Phi- 
losophia,  127  —  ou  sovereign  power,  168 

—  his  moral  theories,  146  —  character 
of  his  moral  and  political  systems,  176 

—  his  merits,  130. 

Hoccleve,  English  poet,  i.  141,  425. 
Hodv's  De  Grsecis  illustribus,  i.  115,  note  *, 

li7,  note  3,  239,  Jiote  3. 
Hoffmauswaldau,  German  poet,  iv.  222. 
Ilnlbein,  amusing  designs  of,  i.  296. 
Holland.  Lord,  remarks  of,  ii.  200,  note  •, 

251,  253,  2.55;    iii.   235  — his   Life  of 

Ix>pe  de  Vega,  ii.  253,  note  -;   iii.  231| 

note  2 
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DoUand,.  literature,  philosophy,  and  po- 
etry- of  the  Dutch  authors,  ill.  241,  205 ; 
iv.9. 

HoUingshed's  Chronicle,  i.  443,  note  *. 

Uomer,  coiuparisou  of  Tirgil  with,  ii.  293 

—  of  Ariosto  with,  i.  310;  ii.  198  — of 
Mil  ton  with,  iv.  224,  225  —  of  Tasso 
with.  ii.  193,  19S—  translation.'!  of,  226; 
iii.  3.34  ;  iv.  13  —  of  lUciue  with,  250  — 
with  KonOloij,  311. 

llooft,  Peter,  the  Dutch  poet,  iii.  242. 
Uooke,  Dr..  his  Micrographia,  iv.  324  —  his 

geological  views,  337. 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of,  ii.  51,  54, 

55,  86,  124,  126.  147,  290,  420 ;  Ui.  141, 

170;  iv.  197,  198,  2()1. 
Horace,   emeudatioii  of  the   text  of,  by 

Jjambinus,    ii.    22  —  the    edition     of, 

by  C'ruquius,  styled  the  Scholiast,  23 

—  by  Torrentiu.s.  364  — Bond's,  367 — 
Faruabv's.  ib. — Dacier's,  iv.  13  —  Odes 
of,  ii.  201;  ui.  228  — imitators  of,  ib., 
229,  230. 

Horaces,  Les,  tragedy  of,  by  Corneille,  iii. 

284. 
Horrox,  scientific  discoveries  of,  iii.  399. 
Horse,    the  celebrated,   of   I'abretti,   the 

antiquary,  iv.  20. 
Hoschius,  Sidouius,  works  of,  iii.  266. 
Uospiniau's  character  of  the  Jesuits,  ii. 

71,  note. 
Hospital,  De  I',  Latin  poems  of,  ii.  240. 
Uottinger,   Uibliotheca  Orieutalis  of,   iv. 

a42. 
Uottouian,  Francis,  the  Franco-Gallia  of, 

il.  136,  laS- his  Anti-Tribouiauus,  172 

—  on  (Jujacius,  168. 
Houss.aye,  Amelot  de  la,  iv.  191. 
Howard,  Sir  Robert,  his  Observations  on 

Dryden,  and  the  poefs  reply,  iv.  302. 
Howell,  James,  his  Dodona's  Grove,  iii. 

376 ;  iv.  191. 
Howes,  the  continuator  of  Stow,  iii.  291. 
Hroswitha,  Abbess,  poems  of,  i.  34,  note, 
Hubert,  French  sermons  of,  iv.  55. 
Uu.libras,  iii.  226  ;  iv.  223. 
Hudson's  Thucjdides,  iv.  16. 
Huet,  Bishop  of  Avi-anches,  his  Demonstra- 

tio  Evangelica,  iv.  51  —  antagonist  of 

Scaliger,  ii.  380;  iii.  371  —  Kemarks  of, 

iv.  11 —  the  Index  to  the  Delpliine  Cla.s- 

sics  designed  by,  13 —  his  Censura  Plu- 

losophia;  Cartesianaj,  80,  81. 
Hughes,  dramatic  writer,  ii.  268. 
lliiguenot<,  conversion  of  the,  ii.  90. 
Unman  nature,  on,  iii.  101  et  seq. ;  iv.48- 

51. 
Hunnis,  M'illiam,  poems  of,  ii.  216. 
Hunter,  ob.'^ervations  of,  iv.  68. 
Uunter,  Mr.,  researches  on  Shakspeare  by, 

ii.  270,  note  '. 
Hurd,  Bishop,  his  remarks  on  Sh.akfpe-are, 

'ii.  30()  and  note  —  on  Euripides,  iv.250 

—  on  MoUere.  257. 
Bus8,  Jotin,  ii.  163. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 

Ilutten,  Ulric  von,  the  Epistolae  Obscuro- 

rum  Virorum,  i.  298. 
Huttnn's,   Dr.,  Mathematical  Dictionary, 

i.  450;  ii.  311,  316. 
Iluygcns,  matlieniatician,  iv.  318. 
Hvdc,  Kcligionis  Persarum  llistoria  of,  iV. 

"313. 
Hydraulics,  science  of.  discoveries  of  Oaa» 

toUio  and  Torricelli,  iii.  404. 
Hydrostatics  and   pneumatics,   ii.   323  — 

discoveries    of   Galileo,    (JastelUo,   and 

Torricelli,  iii.  404,  405. 
Hymns.  German,  i.  429  ;  iii.  241  —  of  Lur 

theran  Church,  i.  372. 

Icon  Basilike,  controversy  concerning  the, 
iii.  64,  note  —  author  of  the,  3-59. 

Ichthyology  of  Uondolet,  Salviani,  Kay, 
and  others,  ii.  328. 

Ideas,  the  association  of,  iv.  92,  111 — uni- 
versal, 112  —  Gassendi's  theory  of,  72- 
74  —  Arnauld's,  101 — of  reflection,  iii. 
78  ;  iv.  126,  note  —  Locke's  theory,  125 

—  vague  use  of  the  word  "  innate,"  120, 
142. 

Idol.i  and  fallacies,  iii.  51 ;  iv.  322.  Se« 
"  Bacon." 

Ignorance  and  prejudice,  on,  by  Hobbea, 
iii.  124. 

III3  ricus,  Flacius,  the  ecclesiastical  histo 
rian,  ii.  99. 

Imagination,  the,  Descartes  and  HobbeS 
on,  iii.  84,  103  —  Malebranche  on,  iv. 
89. 

Independents,  the,  principles  of  toleration 
claimed  by,  ii.  425. 

Index  Expurgatorius  of  prohibited  book* 
ii.  354;  iii.  395. 

India,  languages  of,  iv.  343. 

India,  Portuguese  settlements  in,  ii.  342. 

India,  History  of,  by  Maffei,  ii.  342. 

Indies,  \Vest,  History  of,  by  Acosta,  iii. 
412. 

Induction,  on  the  Baconian  method  of,  iii 
39,  40,  note. 

Infidelity,  progress  of,  ii.  442-444. 

Infinites,  theory  of,  Hobbes  on,  iii.  105. 

Inghirami  on  Etruscan  antiquities,  ii.377 

lugulfus,  on  the  early  hi^t^.ry  of  Oxford 
University,  i.  39  —  do)itts  as  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  his  history,  50  —  Frenclj 
laws  in,  50,  note  '. 

Innocent  X.,  iv.  37. 

Innocent  XL,  dispute  of,  with  Louis  XIV., 
iv.  24. 

Innocent  XIT.,  treaty  of,  iv.  24. 

Inquisition,  the,  ii.  69,  110  — Bibles  and 
numerous  books  burnt  by,  3.54  —  its 
persecutions  of  the  reformers,  i.  370, 
371. 

Inscriptions,  ancient,  i.  181,  182  —  collec- 
tions of  Snietius,  Keinesius,  Gruter, 
Scaliger,  Eiirl  of  Arundel,  ii.  375,  37o 

—  Falconicri,  iv.  20 —  PineUi,  ii.  349  — 
Academy  of  Ancient,  i.  42. 
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INSECTS. 

Insects,    General    lUstory    of,    iii.    411- 

413. 
iDsuJis,  Gualterus  de,  Latin  poetry  of,  i. 

y4. 
Intellectual  capacity,  Ilobbes  on,  iii.  121 

—  Uasseudi's  theories,  iv.  75  —  System 
of  the  Universe  by  Cudworth,  66-70, 
94.  note  —  reniarlis  of  Norton  on,  69, 
note. 

Iphigenie  of  Raeine,  iv.  250. 

Ireland,  history  of,  i.  29;  ii.  388  — leam- 

iuf;  ill  the  monasteries  of,  i.  29. 
Ireua^us,  character  of  his  works,  ii.  405. 
Jrnerius,  labors  of,  i.  82-84. 
Iscanus,    Joseph,    leonine  rhymes  of,   i. 

94. 
Isidore  of  Seville,  i.  26,  28  ;  iii.  140. 
Italy,  Greek  learning,  i.  103,  107,  201,  202 

—  academies  of,  234,  466,  467  ;  ii.  350  ; 
iii.  339,  436— libraries  of,  1.  469  (see 
"Libraries"') — universities  of,  ii.  295, 
346 ;  iii.  13—  Latin  poetry,  i.  201,  427 ; 
ii.  294;  iii.  265;  iv.  240  — poetrv  and 
poets,  i.  63,  174,  205,  234,  411 ;  ii'.  181- 
199  ;  iii.  221 ;  iv.  211  —  prose  literature, 
i.  175 ;  ii.  281 ;  iv.  276  —  comedy,  i.  430 ; 
ii.  246;  iv.  244  — tragedy,  i.  431 ;  ii. 
246;  iii. 271;  iv.  244  —  opera  and  nielo- 
drame,  ii.  248  —  novels,  and  works  of 
fiction,  303;  iii.  368  —  writers  on  mo- 
rals, ii.  132  —  criticism,  i.  444;  ii.  186, 
292  — Tuscan  dialect,  i.  444,  407  ;  ii. 
191;  iii.  340  —  eminent  scholars,  i.  332 

—  restraints  on  the  press,  ii.  354  —  col- 
lections of  antiquities,  349  —  decline  of 
learning  and  ta.ste  in,  i.  231 ;   iii.  335 

—  spread  of  the  Keformation  in,  i.  365- 
367 — Arianism  in,  368  —  comparison 
of  Itiilian  and  Spanish  writing,  443  — 
comparison  of  lt;iiian  and  English,  ii. 
237. 

Jackson,  the  English  commentator,  ii. 
437. 

James  I.,  literature  and  philosophy  in  the 
reign  of,  ii.  51 ;  iii.  245,  264,  332,  354  — 
his  Apology  for  the  Oath  of  Allegiance, 
ii.  383  —  principles  of  government  in 
the  reign  of,  iii.  158  —  the  Anabaptists 
punished  by,  ii.  85  —  the  liible  trans- 
lated into  English  by  the  authority  of, 
445. 

James  I.  of  Scotland,  his  poem,  the 
King's  Qu.air,  i.  141. 

Jameson,  Mrs.,  her  Essays  on  the  Female 
Characters  of  Shakspeare,  iii.  306  — 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  iii.  255,  note. 

Jamyn,  Amadis,  the  poet,  ii.  212. 

Jansenism,  rise  of,  ii.  416. 

Jansenists,  the,  ii.  82  ;  iv.  11  —  their  con- 
troversy with  Rome,  34,  36  —  writings 
of  Arnauld,  37  —  persecutions  of  the,  f'ft. 

—  their  casuistry  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Jesuits,  iii.  132;  iv.  36  —  their  polite 
literature,  277* 


JOHNSOir. 

Jansenius,  Bishop  of  Ypres,  il.  82  —  his 
Augustinus,  ii.  416;  iv.  34-*- its  con- 
demnation, 35. 

Janua  Ijuguarum  Eeserata  of  Comeoiug, 
ii.  358,  aj9,  Ho(f  1. 

Jarchi's  (.Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch, 
i.  202. 

Jauregui,  his  translation  of  the  Amiuta 
of  Tiu«so,  ii.  2(i3,  note  2. 

Jehb's  edition  of  Aristides,  ii.  30. 

Jenkin.«on.  Anthony,  his  travels  in  Russia 
and  Pert-ia.  ii.  342. 

Jens,  Z;ichary,  su|)posed  inventor  of  th« 
telescope,  iii.  406. 

Jerusalem  of  I'asso,  ii.  193. 

Jessamine  introduced  into  Europe,  iii.  441. 

Je.suits,  bull  of  Paul  III.  establishing 
their  order,  i.  370^  their  rapid  popula- 
rity, ih.  —  their  unpopularity,  ii.  388  — 
their  casuistical  writings,  iii.  135-138; 
iv.  146  —  colleges  and  scholastic  esta- 
blishments of  the,  ii.  35,  70,  71  —  Latin 
poetry  of,  iv.  240  —  satire  upon  the,  iii. 
374  —  their  corruption  of  morality,  135 
• —  their  missionaries  in  China,  ii.  341: 
iii.  429 —  their  colleges  in  France,  iv.  11 

—  seniinaries  at  Itome,  ii.  72 —  writings 
of  Molina  and  Les.sius,  83;  iv.  35  (tee 
also  ii.  222;  iv.  36,  277) — their  learn- 
ing, ii.  35  ;  iv.  11 —  their  rapid  progress, 
ii.  71,  341 — course  of  study  and  patron- 
age by  the  popes,  73  —  their  encroach- 
ments, 74  —  advocates  of  tyrannicide, 
144—  tlieir  influence,  70,  74,"  388. 

Jewel's  Apology,  ii.  91  —  Defence  of  the 
Apology,  55,  91 — lectures  in  rhetoric  at 
Oxford  by,  49,  note. 

Jew  of  Malta,  play  of,  ii.  265. 

Jewish  Letters  of  Argens,  iv.  314. 

Jews,  their  theorv  of  natural  law,  i.  211 ; 
iii.  23  — the  Cabala,  i.  212.  297  — Ca- 
balistic and  P.ahbinical  authors,  iii.  23 

—  invention  of  Hebrew  vowel-points, 
iii.  42(i  —  their  history,  427  —  their  laws, 
iv.  313. 

Joachim,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  i.  293. 

Joan,  Pope,  apotheosis  of.  i.  227. 

Jobert,  his  La  Science  des  Sledailles,  iv.  21. 

Jodelle,  dnimatist  and  poet,  ii.  212 — tra- 
gedies by,  257  —  comedies  of,  258. 

Johannes  Secundus,  i.  429. 

John  the  Giganticide,  popular  tale  of,  iii 
226.  note. 

John  Malpaghino,  or  John  of  Kavenna 
i.  102. 

John  11.,  King  of  Castile,  favors  learning 
i.  138. 

John  XXI.,  Pope,  logic  of,  i.  40,  note  *. 

John  of  Spire,  printer,  i.  173 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  his  Lives  of  thi 
Poets,  iv.  223,  225,  vote,  231,  236  — rb 
marks  on  Denliam,  iii.  247,  note — on 
Cowley,  249;  iv.  299  —  on  Shakspeatk 
iii.  305  —  his  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown* 
151,  note  2, 
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JOHNSON. 

Johnson,  the  Seven  Champions  of  Chris- 
toiidom  by,  ii.  309. 

Joijiville,  l)e,  ancient  manuscript-letter  of, 
i.  77  and  note  *. 

Jonsou,  Ben,  bis  Every  Man  in  his  Hu- 
mor, merit  of,  ii.  280  —  Every  Man  out 
of  bis  Humor,  289  —  bis  minor  poetry, 
iii.  258  —  his  plays,  307  —  tlie  Alchemist, 
ib.  —  Volpone,  or  the  Fox,  (6.  —  the 
Silent  Woman,  308  —  pastoral  drama 
of  the  Sad  Shepherd,  258,  261,  309  — 
his  Discoveries  made  upon  .Men  and 
Matter,  3t32  —  Englisli  grammar  by,  ih. 

Jonston,  Arthur,  his  Deiiciae  Poetarum 
Scotorum,  iii.  2*58  —  bis  I'.salms,  ib. 

Jonston.  Natural  History  of  Animals  by, 
iii.  412  ;  iv.  327. 

Jortin's  Life  of  Erasmus,  i.  298. 

Joubert,  eminent  in  medicine,  at  Montpel- 
lier,  ii.  337. 

Journal  des  S(;avans,  iv.  291,  292. 

Jouvancy,  Latin  orations  of,  iv.  11. 

Jovius,  Paulus,  his  history  of  Roman 
fishes,  i.  4151,  465. 

Juda,  Leo,  Ijatin  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures by,  i.  382. 

Judicium  de  Stylo  Historico  of  Scioppius, 
ii.  370. 

Jugemens  des  S<;ayans,  Baillet's,  iv;  296. 

Julian  Calendar,  ii.  320  —  invention  of 
the  cycle  of  the,  by  Scaliger,  Hi,  65, 
379. 

Julie  d'Angennes,  iii.  346,  371  —  the  Gar- 
land of  J  ulia,  346. 

Jungius,  his  Isagoge  Phytoscopica,  iv. 
ai9. 

Junius,  Francis,  version  of  Scripture  by, 
ii.  103,  3:38. 

Junius,  Hadrian,  lexicon  of,  i.  347. 

Jurieu,  polemical  writer,  iv.  53,  note, 
295. 

Jurisprudence,  civil  or  Roman  law,  i.  86, 
407  ;  iii.  176  ;  iv.  208  —  the  golden  age 
of,  ii.  168-173  —  natural  jurisprudence, 
iii.  215.     See  "  Law." 

•Tustinian,  Code  and  Pandects,  i.  81,  408 ; 
iv.  209  — novels  of,  1.  82. 

Juvenal,  i.  203. 

Kaimes,  Lord,  his  commentary  on  Shak- 
8pe;ire,  iii.  306. 

Kant,  the  metaphysician,  iv.  134,  note, 
136. 

Kastner,  the  mathematician,  i.  27,  note  ^, 
129,  note  '■>,  448,  note. 

Kempis,  Thoma-s  4.  1.  126  —  treatise  by, 
De  Imitetiouo  Christi,  controversy  re- 
specting, 151,  152. 

Kepler,  his  Tabulae  R«doIphinpe,  ii.  319  — 
his  logarithms,  iii.  381 — his  new  geo- 
metry,/*. —  his  Stereometria  Doliorum, 
381  —  his  Commentiiries  on  the  Planet 
Mars,  391  —  and  astronomical  discove- 
ries, 391,  392  —  his  discoveries  tn  op- 
tics, 405  —  on  gravitation,  397 


LANCELOT 

King,  Gregory,  on  the  political  state  of 
England,  iv.  207. 

King  and  No  King,  play  of,  iii.  312. 

Kings,  the  popes  claim  the  power  of  de- 
posing, ii.  95  —  eng-.igements  of,  to  their 
subjects,  139-146  ;  iii.  195,  199  —  nature 
of  sovereign  power,  ii.  1.53, 159  ;  iii.  154, 
168,  183  — opinion  of  Puffendorf,  iv. 
185. 

Kircher,  Athana.sius.  the  Mundus  Subter- 
ternineus  of,  iv.  3.36  —  on  China.  344. 

Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  play  of,  iiL 
320. 

Knolles,  his  grammar,  ii.  52  —  Histciy  of 
the  Turks,  ib. ,  iii.  3-55. 

Knott,  the  Jesuit,  writings  of,  ii.  406. 

Knowledge,  Hobbes's  detiuitiou  of,  iii 
112. 

Koornherf-,  Theodore,  advocate  of  tolera 
tion,  h.  89,  424 ;  iii.  242. 

Koran,  the,  by  Pagninus,  i.  463  ;  ii.  340  — 
by  Marracci,  a  fine  edition  of,  iv.  343. 

Kuster,  Greek  scholar,  ii.  359. 

Kyd,  tragedies  and  poems  of,  ii.  268  and 
7iote  3. 

Labbe,  Philip,  ii  361,  435. 

La  Bruycre,  the  Characters  of.  iv.  174. 

Lacepede.  M.,  zoology  of,  ii.  3&. 

La  Croix  du  Maine,  ii.  301,  3.53. 

La  Croze,  M.,  reviewer,  iv.  294. 

Lictus,  Pouiponius,  i.  176,  220  ;  ii.  56. 

La  Fare,  poet,  iv.  220. 

La  Fayette,  Countess  de,  her  novels,  iv. 

308. 
La    Fontaine,    Fables    of,    iy.    216,    217, 

note. 
La  Forge  of  Saumur,  iv.  79. 
La    Fosse,    his   tragedy  of  Manlius,   iv. 

2.55. 
La  Harpe,  criticisms  of,  ii.  213;   iii.  370, 

iv.  58,  217,  220,  255,  284. 
Lainezer,  French  poet,  iv.  220. 
La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  dialogues,  &c.,  of,  il. 

444;   iii    147,  148,  157  —  remarks  by, 

on  the  style  of  the  French   language, 

351. 
La  None,  political  and  military  discourse* 

of,  ii.  148,  304,  note  2. 
La  Placette,  his  Essais  de  Morale,  iv.  150l 

169. 
Lalemandet,   Decisiones  Philosophicse  of 

iii.  14. 
Lamb,  Charles,  Specimens  of  Early  Eng 

lish  Poets,  ii.  265,  note  '. 
Lambert  of  Aschaifenbnrg,  i.  89. 
Lambeth  Anicles  of  Whitgift,  ii.  412. 
Lambinus,  his  Ilonice,  ii.  22  —  his  Cicero, 

23  —  his    Plautus,    Demosthenes,    anj 

Lucretius,  ib. 
Lami,  Rhetoric,  or  Art  of  Speaking,  of,  iv. 

283. 
Lancelot,  author  of  the  Port-Royal  Greek 

grammar,  ii    29;   iv    11  —  his  Frencli 

grammar,  283. 
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LANCILOTTI. 

liancilotti,  his  L'Hoggidi,  or  To-day,  iii. 
438,439. 

liandiuo,  critic,  i.  175, 190. 

Lanfianc,  Archbishop,  and  his  pcliools, 
i.  »),  90,  91,  92  — kuowledge  of  Ureek 
by,  112. 

Langius,  Rodolph,  i.  194. 

Language,  Ilohbes  on  the  origin  and  abuse 
of,  iii.  106,  117,  123— origin  of  the 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  i.  42,  46, 
63 — on  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Engli.sh, 
64  —  Armenian,  463  —  Arabic,  ib.  — 
Ethiopic,  ib.  —  Chaldee  and  Syriac, 
462,  4(a;  iii.  427  — French,  i.  219;  ii. 
300;  iii.  349,  351;  iv.  277,  284  — Ger- 
man, iii.  239—  Greek,  i.  112  ;  ii.  300  — 
Hebrew,  i.  462;  iii.  424 — Italian,  i. 
42,  46,  63;  ii.  294;  iii.  336— Spanish, 
i.  416— Tuscan,  444,  467;  ii.  191  — 
Oriental,  i.  266.  318,  463 ;  ii.  337 ;  iii. 
424;  iv.  342  — Persian,  ii.  340  — Tarn ul 
and  Indian,  iv.  344  —  researches  of  Du- 
cange,  Le  B.)euf,  Bonamy,  Muratori, 
and  llaynouard,  on,  i.  42,  48  —  Dalgar- 
no's  idea  of  an  universal  language,  iv. 
121  —  Locke's  methods  for  iiciiuiring, 
180  — Bouhours'  remarks  on,  2.S4,  286 
—  comparison  of  ancient  and  modern, 
284  —  Fabricius  on  the  language  of 
brutes,  iii.  413.  See  •'  Greek,"  "  He- 
brew," "  Latin,"  "  Grammar,"  "  Lexi- 
con," &c.,  &c. 

Linguet,  Hubert,  Vindiciae  contra  Tyran- 
uos  u.sually  ascribed  to,  ii.  136,  138  — 
republican  notions  of,  142  —  theories  of, 
repudiated,  iii.  155. 

Lapide,  Cornelius  i.  Commentaries  of,  ii. 
435. 

Larivey,  French  comedies  by,  ii.  260. 

Larroque,  M.,  Avis  aux  Refugiez  attri- 
buted to,  iv.  202. 

La  Rue,  French  sermons  of,  iv.  55. 

Lasca,  novels  of,  ii.  304. 

Lascaris,  Coustantiue,  i.  162  —  his  Greek 
Grammar,  181. 

Lascaris,  John,  Greek  Grammar  of,  i.  272, 
and  note  i. 

Latimer,  William,  Greek  scholar,  i.  241, 
279. 

Latimer,  sermons  by,  i.  375 ;  iii.  354. 

l^atin  poetry  of  the  dark  ages,  i.  33  —  Latin 
of  the  best  ancient  authors,  42  —  low 
Latin,  ih.,  43  —  poets  and  poetry  (mo- 
dem), 204.  273.  427  ;  ii.  239,  242,  294  ; 
Hi.  264-270 ;  iv.  240  —  plays,  i.  220,  227, 
436:  ui.  266  — vulgar  dialect,  i.  42  — 
editions  of  classics,  181,  237,  467 ;  ii.  14, 
26,  364;  iv.  10,  12  — early  editions  of 
Latin  authors,  i.  335  ;  ii.  21,  52  —  Latin 
writers,  i.  239  ;  ii.  369  —  progress  of 
Uitia  style,  i.  101,  279,  440 ;  u.  33,  34, 
239,  373;  iv.  11  — state  of  cla-ssic  learn- 
ing, ii.  33,  43:  iv.  10  —  comparison  of 
cultivation  of.  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  ii.  53  —  Latiuity  of  the  se- 
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venteenth  century,  369-376  —  Locke's 
method  of  teaching,  iv.  180  —  Latin 
metres  imitated  in  the  modern  Lan- 
guages, ii.  192,  213,  227  —  I^itin  com- 
p;u'ed  with  French  and  Italian,  iv.  284. 
See  "  Learning,"  "  Language." 

Latini.  Brunetto,  philosophical  treatise  OL 
i.  58,  134. 

Latiuus  Latinius,  his  classical  eminence, 
ii.  43. 

Latitudinarians,  tenets  of  the,  ii.  414;  i» 
4(J. 

Laud,  Archbishop,  ii.  391,  409,  423  — hit 
addition  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  iii. 
435. 

Laura,  Petrarch's,  real  existence  of,  Jis- 
puted,  ii.  295. 

Laureutian  Library,  i.  187  —  purchased, 
468. 

Law,  early  MS.  books  of,  on  parchment, 
i.  80,  81  —  legal  studies  facilitated,  ib.  — 
unwritten  feudal  customs  reduced  into 
treatL<es ;  Roman  and  Civil ;  Codes  of 
Theodosius  and  .Justinian,  81,  82,  408  — 
study  of  Civil,  ii.  170;  iv.  186,  194  — 
not  countenanced  in  France,  ii.  173  —  of 
nations,  174,  176 :  iii.  177 ;  iv.  187,  210 

—  writers  on  Roman  Jurisprudence,  ii. 
171;  iii.  177  —  on  Pubhc  Law  by  Vic- 
toria, ii.  174  —  Eternal,  iii.  140  —  Re- 
vealed, 181  —  on  the  Law  of  Nature,  ii. 
126 ;  iii.  144, 166, 180 ;  iv.  153, 160, 165, 
186,  188,  210  —  writers  on  Jurispru 
deuce,  ii.  168-174  —  Canon  Law,  174- 
Suarez,  De  Legibus,  iii.  138,  142,  159, 
177  —  Leibnitz  on  Roman,  iv.  208  — 
Spencer,  De  Legibus  Ilebraeorum,  343 

—  French  lawyers,  ii.  171. 
Layamon,   pecuUarities  in  the  works  of, 

i.  66  ami  note. 
Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  by  Mendoza,  i.  439; 

ii.  306  and  note. 
League,  Catholic  tenets  of  the,  ii.  142-145 

—  Satire  Meuippee  upon  the,  286. 
Leake,  Col.,  Researches  in  the  Morea,  i. 

113,  note  3. 
Learning,  retrospect  of,  in  the  middle 
ages,  i.  25  —  loss  of,  on  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  of  the  \V'>''*,  26  —  its 
rapid  decline  in  the  sixth  century,  27  — 
the  church  an  asylum  for,  ib.  —  profane 
learnfng  obnoxious  to  the  Christian 
priesthood,  28;  their  influence  in  the 
preservation  of,  29  —  clerical  education 
revived  in  the  monasteries  of  Ireland, 
ib. — clas.sical  learning  revived  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church  and  at  York,  ib. 
29,  39  —  its  progress  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, 31,  32  —  circumstjinces  that  led 
to  the  revival  of,  34  —  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  123  —  progress  of  polite  learn 
ing,  arts,  and  sciences,  ii.  47  ;  iii.  31 , 
iv.  14  —  decline  of,  ii.  35,  44  —  effeetl 
of  the  Reformation  on,  i.  307,  &i9 
resistance  to,  293  —  theological,  ii.  382, 
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435  of  England,  47;  iv  14;  i.  265, 
&11.346  — Gfruiiinv,  216,  237,  340;  ii. 
85,  36;  iv.  11  — I'talv,  ii  43  — Spain, 
i.  339:   ScotlauJ,  282;   ii.  64. 

Lt  Bccuf,  researches  of,  i.  42,  45,  note  '. 

I/cbrixa,  Nebrissensis,  i.  186,  339. 

liB  Clerc,  John,  criticisms  of,  iv.  14,  30, 
62  —  liis  commoiitary  on  the  Old  Tosfci- 
ment  and  Bibliothcques  Uuivcr.'JuIle, 
&c.,  39  —  support  of  Cudworth  by,  68 

—  his  series  of  Iteviews,  293  —  his  I'arr- 
Lasiana,  297  —  on  the  Duties  of  Eocle- 
sia.stical  Historians,  ii.  94  —  defence  of 
Grotius  by,  414  —  Critique  du  Pere 
Simon  by,  iv.  46 — lii.s  influence  over 
Vrotfstant  Europe,  202. 

Lee,  dramatic  works  of,  iv.  271. 

Leeuwenhoek,  experiments  of,  on  the 
blood,  iv.  339  —  discovery  of  spermatic 
animalcules,  340. 

Legend,  Golden,  i.  147. 

l^eger's  supposed  forgorie-s,  i.  50,  note 

L'Euclos.  >Jinon,  iv.  220. 

Le  Grand,  metaphysician,  iv.  79. 

liibnitz,  ob.servations  of,  i.  320  ;  ii.  119  ; 
iii.  66, 100 ;  iv.  136  —  his  correspondence 
with  15o.ssuet  on  an  agreement  in  reli- 
gion, 81  — On  Roman  law,  208,  209; 
ii.  119-  -Protogaea  of,  iv.  337 — his  ad- 
miration of  Bacon,  iii.  72. 

Leicester,  Earl  of,  charges  against  Oxford 
University  by,  ii.  49,  iiole  —  press  of,  51 

—  dramatic  company  of,  263. 
Ixjigh's  Critica  Sacra,  ii.  437. 

Leipsic  press,  the,  i.  237  —  the  Leipsic 
Acts,  first  German  Review,  iv.  294. 

Le  Long,  Polyglot  of,  iv.  342. 

Le  Maistre,  forensic  speeches  of,  iii.  353 ; 
iv.  56. 

Lemene,  Italian  poet,  iv.  214. 

Lemery,  his  Cours  de  Chymie,  iv.  325. 

Leo  Afi-icanus,  travels  in  Africa  by,  ii. 
340. 

lieo  X.,  the  patron  of  the  literati  of  his 
age,  i.  272,  297,  322,  430,  466  — his  au- 
thority attacked  by  Luther.  299,  300. 

Leon,  Fra  Luis  Ponce  de,  poetry  of,  ii. 
200. 

Leonard  of  Pisa,  algebraist,  i.  450,  note  '; 
ii.  313,  315,  nnte. 

Leonicenus,  Nicol.is,  phy.sician,  i.  455. 

Leonicenus,  Omnibonus,  the  critic,  i.  188. 

Leonine  rhymes,  i.  94. 

Lepidus,  comedy  attributed  to,  and  other 
works  of,  i.  227. 

Lermiiiier,  Hist.  Gen.  Droit  by,  ii.  107, 
note;  iv.  208,  209. 

Leroy,  Canon  of  Rouen,  satire  on  the 
League  by,  ii.  286. 

Le  Sage.  GirElas  of,  ii.  306;  iii.  868. 

L'Jlstrange,  Sir  Roger,  iEsop's  Fables  by, 
iv.  298. 

Leslie,  his  Short  Method  with  the  Deists, 
iv.  62. 

T<6S8  ciisuLstica'  writings  of,  iii.  137. 
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Le  Tourncur,  dramatist,  iii.  334. 

Leundavius,  his  version  of  Xenophon, 
ii.  21. 

Leviisseur,  acquainted  with  the  circula- 
tion of  tlie  blood,  i.  458 ;  iii.  418, 
note. 

Levita,  Elias,  the  learned  Jew,  i.  462  j  iii. 
426. 

Lexicons,  i.  281,  &o. 

Lexicons,  Arabic,  iii.  428  —  .\nnenian,  429 

—  Chaldee.  i.  462  —  German,  iii.  4.35  — 
Greek,  Meursius,  ii.  868 — Barrefs,  50 
^('raston,  i.  181,  231  ^  Phavorinus, 
332  — Philemon,  i6.  — Scapula,  ii.  27  — 
Gesncr,  i.  335,  iiote  2  —  Hadrian,  347  — 
Constantin.  ii.  25,  51  —  H.  Stevens,  24 

—  Morell,  50  — Hebrew,  L  462  ;   iii.  427 

—  S\ri;;c,  427;  ii.  &37  —  Peut.-iglotton, 
iii.  425  —  Hcptaglotton,  iv.  342.  See 
"  Dictionaries."' 

Ley  den.  University  of.  ii.  847  —  professors 
of,  iii.  428^ the  library  at,  ii.  348;  iii. 
428,  435. 

Libanius  copied  by  Ben  Jonson,  iii.  309, 
note. 

Liberty,  civil,  defined  by  Locke,  iv.  194, 
195. 

Liberty,  natur.al,  iii.  166 — religious,  ii. 
425"    See  "  Law." 

Libraries  —  of  AlcaU,  1.  469  ;  ii.  348  — 
Aungerville,  i.  124  —  Augsburg,  468  — 
Bodleian,  ii.  848  ;  iii.  4.33  —  Cambridge, 
ii.  348  —  Crannier,  i.  348  —  Corviuus  at 
Buda,  176  —  Duke  of  Gloucester,  124; 
ii.  848  —  Mr.  Hunter  on  English  mo- 
nastic, i.  124.  note  <  —  under  Edward 
VI.,  348  — of  Florence,  120,  187,  469; 
ii.  347  —  Ferrara,  i.  469 ;  ii.  347  —  Grol- 
lier,  i.  339  —  Heidelberg,  ii.  347  —  Italy, 
i.  469  —  Rome,  ii.  347  —  Levden,  ii.  348 ; 
iii.  428,  435  — Pari.s,  i.  97;  ii.  348- 
Nicolas  v.,  i.  157  —  Siou  College,  iii.  436 

—  Salamanca,  ii.  348 — Strasbourg,  i. 
468  — Vatican,  157,  468;  ii.  347  — Vi- 
enna, i.  469;  ii.  347  —  Venice,  1.  469 - 
Dr.  Williams's,  ii.  175. 

Liburnio,  his  Volgari  Eleganzie,  1.  444. 

Liceto,  Fortunio,  iii.  15. 

Life  is  a  Dream,  tragi-comedy  of  Calderon. 

iii.  273,  275. 
Lightfoot,   biblical  woiks  of,  ii.  437;   iii 

427. 
Lilius,  mathematician,  ii.  320. 
Lily,  dramatic  writer,  ii.  268,  273,  note. 
Lilly,  writings  of,  i.  279  —  his  Euphues, 

288-290 ;  iii.  233,  248 
Liniborch,  an  Arminian  divine,  iv.  38,  51, 

53. 
Linacre,  eminent  English  phvsician,  i.  241, 

2tj5,  280,  note  2,  455  —  works  of,  342. 
Lincean  Academy  at  Rome,  iii.  394,  437. 
Liucy,  M.  Le  Roux  de,  Documens  Inedit» 

of,  i.  .50,  note  -. 
Linen-paper  used  In  1100,  i.  76      in  1302. 

79. 
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Unnseus,  his  classification  of  animals,  ii. 
326;  iii.  412;  iv.  327  — his  Critica  Bo- 
tanica,  331. 

liipsius,  Justus,  his  Polybius  and  Tacitus, 
ii.  21  —  on  the  Roman  military  system, 
6U  —  on  Koman  antiquities,  60  —  his 
style,  37,  42,  and  note '^,  358— he  re- 
nounces the  Protestant  creed,  91  —  the 
'      Pohtica  of,  148. 

Lirinensis,  Vincentius,  ii.  407. 

Jjron  on  the  origin  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, i.  45,  note  '  —  remariis  of,  ii.  328, 
7iotes. 

Ijsle,  De,  his  map  of  the  world,  iv.  345. 

Lismanin,  Polish  edition  of  Scriptures  by, 
ii.  104. 

Lister,  Dr.,  his  Synopsis  Conchvliorum,  iv. 
328— on  botany,  335  — on  geology,  337. 

Literary  correspondence,  ii.  3i>3. 

literature  in  the  middle  ages  to  the  end 
of  fourteenth  century,  i.  25-102  —  from 
1400  to  1440.  103-155  — from  1440  to 
tlie  close  of  fifteenth  century,  157-259  — 
from  1500  to  1520,  200  324  — from  1520 
to  1550,  325-350  —  theological  litera- 
ture, 351-382  ;  ii.  66-104,  382-446;  iv. 
24-62  —  moral  and  political,  specu- 
lative philosophy,  and  jurisprudence, 
i.  383-410 ;  ii.  105-122,  123-180  ;  iii. 
11,  125,  131-220 ;  iv.  63-146,  146-211  — 
literature  of  taste  and  poetry,  i.  411- 
447  ;  ii.  181-244 ;  iii.  221-270;  iv.  211- 
243 — scientific  and  miscellaneous,  i. 
448^69 ;  ii.  311-356  ;  iii.  377-410,  411- 
442,  324-354  —  ancient  literature,  ii. 
13-65,  357-381 ;  iv.  9-23  —  dramatic, 
ii.  245-280;  iii.  271-334;  iv.  244-275  — 
prose,  u.  281-310 ;  iii.  335-376 ;  iv.  276- 
318. 

Liturgy,  Anglican,  by  Whitaker,  ii.  49. 

Livy,  his  History,  ii.  59  —  commentary 
on,  lb. 

Lluyd's  maps  of  England  in  1569,  ii.  344. 

Lobel,  the  Stirpium  Adversaria  of,  ii.  332 ; 
iii.  416. 

Lobeyra,  Vasco  de,  his  Amadis  de  Gaiil, 
i.  148,  313  ;  iii.  369. 

Loci  Communes,  or  theological  systems, 
i.  as.  359 :  ii.  97. 

Loci  Theologici,  ii.  98. 

Locke,  .lohn,  his  philosophy,  iii.  91 ;  iv. 
45,  101  —  his  I.ietter  on  Toleration,  53, 
55,  and  note  —  his  originality,  and  love 
of  truth,  139  —  his  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding,  iii.  91,  129 ;  iv.  77,  122, 
i23,  note,  et  seq.  —  his  Conduct  of  tlie 
Understanding,  iv.  144  —  merits  of  his 
Treatise  on  Education.  175  —  its  de- 
fects, 176  —  on  Government,  ii.  147  ; 
iv.  194-201  — on  the  Coinage,  205  — his 
exile,  202  —  on  the  imperfection  and 
abuse  of  words,  143  —  observations  on 
his  stvle  by  Sir  \V.  Hamilton  and  Mr. 
MiU,  129,  note  i,  304  — his  Logic,  76,  77, 
122 


Lockhart,  Mr.,  Spanish  ballads  cf,  ii.  208, 
note  2. 

Lodbrog,  Regner,  song  of,  i.  33. 

Lodge,  poems  and  plays  of,  ii.  221,  263. 

Logiirithuis,  invention  of,  by  Napier,  iii. 
378. 

Logic  of  Cassiodorus,  i.  27,  note  —  the  Pa- 
risian school  of,  37  —  .science  of  38.3  — 
treatises  on,  iii.  15  —  the  Aristotelian 
method,  ii.  118;  iii.  21,  114,  115,  note; 
iv.  64  —  of  Descartes,  ii.  117;  iii.  73, 
note  2,  94  —  of  Gassendi,  30 ;  iv.  71-75, 
81  —  of  Hobbes,  iii.  127  —  of  Jean  Silvain 
Regis,  iv.  79  —  the  Port-l{oval  Art  da 
Penser,  iv.  65, 81,  82, 127  —  of  Locke,  76, 
122,  et  seq. — of  Nizolius,  ii.  118  —  of 
Aconcio,  117  — of  Ramus,  i.  388,  389, 
390  ;  ii.  121 ;  iii.  12  — of  Bacon,  ii.  117; 
iu.  31-62;    iv.  146-177  —  of  Wallis,  65 

—  of  Wilson,  ii.  301 — syllogistic  logic, 
iii.  69,  note.  128,  129,  note. 

Logos,  the  Trinit.irian  controversy,  iv.  44. 

Lolienstein,  imitator  of  Ovid,  iv.  222. 

Lombard,  Peter,  theology  of,  i.  36,  note  •''. 

Lombards,  the  national  literature  of,  iii. 
221. 

Longinus,  translation  by  Boileau  of,  ir. 
291. 

Longolius,  I^atin  scholar,  i.  279  ;  ii.  374. 

Longomontanus,  scientific  writings  of,  ii. 
320. 

Looking-glass  for  London,  play  of,  ii.  268. 

Lope  de  Rueda,  dramatic  Avriter,  i.  432. 

Lope  de  Vega,  ii.  203,  250. 

Lord's  Prayer,  the,  in  forty  languages,  it 
340. 

Lorenzo,  Italian  poetry  of,  i.  206. 

Lorenzo  de  Medici,  printing-press  of,  i. 
181  —  library  of,  187  —  description  of  his 
villa  at  Fiesole,  188, 189  —  his  character, 
188. 

Lothaire,  school  under,  i.  30. 

Lotichius,  German  poet  in  Latin,  ii.  239, 
notes  ',  3. 

Louis  of  Germany,  oath  of,  i.  46. 

Louis  the  Debonair,  i.  30. 

Louis  III.,  victory  of,  i.  33. 

Louis  XIII.,  popularity  of  Infidel  princi- 
ples in  the  court  of,  ii.  444  —  high  culti- 
vation of  his  court,  iii.  237  —  theatrical 
representations  during  his  reign,  281. 

Louis  XIV.,  iv.  11  —  high  refinement  of 
I'rench  language  in  the  reign  of,  277  — 
his  dispute  with  Innocent  XI.,  24  —  hi» 
reign,  181,  242  —  poets  and  literati  ot 
his  age,  172,  219,  242,  277,  279,  281  — 
Edict  of  Nantes  revoked  by,  28,  52. 

Louvain,  College  of,  i.  277  —  Bible  of, 
revised  by  command  of  Charles  V., 
382. 

Love,  the  theme  of  ancient  minstrels,  i.  5S 

—  Hobbes's  notion  of,  iii.  120- 
Love  for  Love,  play  of,  iv.  274. 
Lovelace,  poetry  of,  iii.  260 ;  iv.  223. 
Lower,  anatomical  researches  of,  iv.  339 
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LOYOLA. 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  followers  of,  i.  332  — 
founder  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  309; 
U.  72;  iii.  ISti. 

Loyal  Subject,  play  of,  iii.  315,  316. 

Luca,  Fra,  algebraist   i   452. 

Lucan,  Pharsiilia  of,  i'.  188  ;  iv.  224,  287  — 
May's  supplement,  iii.  2t59. 

Lucian,  true  history  of,  iv.  307,  310. 

Ludolf 's  account  of  Abyssinia,  iv.  344. 

Lulli,  the  musical  composer,  iv.  265. 

LuUy,  Raymond,  his  new  nietliod  of 
reasoning,  i.  320-321  —  extolled  by  Bru- 
no, ii.  114. 

Luscinius,  Greek  scholar,  i.  277. 

Luther,  Martin,  his  thesis  a.s  to  Indul- 
gences and  Purgatory,  i.  299  —  popula- 
rity of,  300  —  comparison  between,  and 
Zwingle,  301,  354  —  Archdciicon  Hare 
on  the  tenets  of,  304-307,  7inte  —  his 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  in 
1522,  361,  380  —  Robertsou's  picture, 
871  —  account  of  his  dangerous  tenets, 
303  —  explanation  of  his  doctrines,  303, 
304;  ii.  97,  412  — his  writings,  i.  301, 
no^e,  307.  371,  373  — satires  on,  43(5  — 
his  controversy  with  Krasmus,  357  — 
his  style  of  prejiching.  359  —  Confession 
of  Augsburg,  355  —  his  character,  371 
—  his  hymns,  372  —  his  critical  opinions, 
iii.  425,  note  - —  Lutheran  principles  of 
the  lt;ilian  writers,  i.  3(55  —  of  the 
Spaniards,  369  —  of  the  Germans,  iv.  31. 

Lutherans,  charges  of  Erasmus  against,  i. 
307,  note  '  —  their  disputes  with  the 
Helvetian  reformers,  363  —  hostility  be- 
tween the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic 
churches,  ii.  79  —  hymns  of,  364  — 
churches  of,  392,  412.  441;  iU.  241  — 
sacred  criticism  of,  ii.  436. 

Lutrin,  the,  of  Boileau,  iv.  219. 

Lycophron,  Ca.ssandra  of,  iii.  235. 

Lycosthenes,  Conrad,  ii.  353. 

Lydgate,  his  poems,  i.  141,  316,  424. 

Lydiat,  chronology  of,  ii.  379. 

Lyndsay,  Sir  David,  merit  of  his  poems, 
i.  421,  436. 

Lyon,  Mr.,  the  founder  of  Harrow  School, 
ii.  51. 

Lyons,  the  press  at,  1.  237. 

Lyric  poetry,  ii.  190,  note  • ;  iii.  226 ;  iv. 
213. 

Lysias,  Athenian  orator,  ii.  52. 

Maani,  Lady,  an  Assyrian  Christian, 
travels  and  adventures  of,  iii.  430. 

Macarius,  Greek  lexicon  compiled  by,  i. 
110,  note  ■». 

Macaronic  poetry,  invention  of.  ii.  192. 

M'Crie,  Dr.,  History  of  the  Reformation  in 
Spain  by,  i.  187',  note,  365,  tiotes,  368, 
369,  notes. 

M'Culloch,  Mr.,  observations  of,  iv.  204, 
note  1. 

Ilacluavel,  Nicolas,  his  writings  in  politi- 
cal philosophy,;  400  —  his  treatise  of 


MAI  EHRATfCHE. 

the  Prince,  401;    ii.  1.34;    iii.   149  — 

aijpointed  secretary  of  government  at 
Florence,  i.  401  —  sought  the  patronage 
of.lulian  de  Medici,  ib.  —  probable  in- 
fluences that  governed  him,  402  — cha- 
racter of  his  maxims,  (6.  —  palliation 
of  the  doctrines  in  his  I'rince,  ib.  —  type 
of  his  Prince,  ii.  298  — his  Discourses 
on  Livy,  i.  404  —  leading  principles  of, 
404  —  permanence,  the  object  of  his 
system  of  government,  ib.  —  influence 
of  his  writings,  405  —  his  History  of 
Florence,  its  luminous  development, 
400;  ii.  384  — his  dramas,  i.  266  — his 
Mandragola  and  Clitia,  comedies,  430 ; 
ii.  280  —  his  Relphegor,  i.  438  —  com- 
parison of  Bodin's  Republic  with,  ii. 
166  — his  taste  and  diction,  282  — the 
Golden  Ass  from  Apuleius  tninslated 
by,  ib. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  George,  Essays  of,  iv.  304. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  on  the  Law  of  Na> 
tions,  iii.  212,  219  —  remarks  on  Cum. 
bcrland,  iv.  164,  165. 

Madden,  Sir  Frederic,  on  the  orthography 
of  Shakspeare,  ii.  269,  nntei^. 

Madness,  Hobbes  on,  iii.  123. 

Madrigals,  beauty  of  the  old.  ii.  226. 

Mawtlin,  the  mathematician,  ii.  319,  320. 

Maffei,  History  of  India  by,  ii.  342. 

Magalotti,  letters  of,  iv.  276. 

Magdeburgenses,  Centuriap,  ii.  99. 

Magdeburg,  siege  of,  poem  on,  ii.  239. 

Magdelenet,  French  lyric  poet,  iii.  205, 
note. 

Magellan,  circumnavigator,  L464;  ii.  341. 

Maggi,  poems  of,  iv.  214. 

Magic,  writers  on,  iii.  23. 

Magistrates,  duty  of,  ii.  156. 

Magnen,  theories  of,  iii.  21. 

Magnetism,  medical,  iii.  423. 

Magnetism,  terrestrial,  ii.  324. 

Magno,  Celio,  the  Iddio  of,  iv.  213. 

Maid's  Metamorphosis,  play  of,  ii.  273. 

Maid's  Tragedy,  play  of,  iii.  310,  311,317. 

Maillard,  sermons  of,  i.  375. 

Maintenon,  Madame  de,  iv.  251. 

Mairet,  French  dramatist,  iii  282  —  liif 
Sophonisbe.  288. 

Maitland's  Letter  on  the  Dark  Age«,  i  ''54, 
note. 

Maitre  Patelin,  a  French  farce,  i.  220, 
note  ■>,  220. 

Maittaire,  his  Life  of  Henry  Stephens,  ii. 
23,  note  2  — on  Scapula,  27,  tiot.e  K 

Malaga,  collegiate  institution  at,  i.  39 

Malala,  John,  Chronicle  of,  iv.  17. 

Maldonat,  his  Commentaries  on  this  Evan- 
gelists, ii.  99. 

Malebranche,  his  imitation  of  Descartes, 
iii.  70  —  his  Traite  de  la  Nature  et  In 
Grace,  iv.  37  —  Lettres  du  l>i-re  Male- 
bninche,  ib.  —  his  Recherche  de  la 
Verite,  85  —  his  character,  99  —  c<im- 
parod  with  Pascal,  100. 
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MALERBI. 

Halerbi,  the  Venptian,  translation  of  the 

Bible  l>y,  i.  184,  381. 
NalherVje,  French  poetry  of,  iii.  235-238  ; 

Iv.  219  —  his  gallantry  towards  Mary  de 

Medicis,  iii.  230. 
Mullcville,  French  poet,  iii.  238. 
Mullory's  La  Morte  d'Arthur,  ii.  310. 
Maluiesbury,  William  of,  history  by,i.  89, 

note, 
Maloue's  Shak.speare,  ii.  271,  note  ',  273; 

iii.  299.  305  —  remarks  on  Dryden,  iv. 

300,  7iote,  301. 
Malpighi,  botanical  work.<!  of,  iv.  328,  335 

—  experiments  on  the  blood,  340. 
Malthus,  theory  of,  on  population,  iii.  65. 
llanibriano,  poem  of  Francesco  Bello,  i. 

236. 
Man,    natural    history   of,   iii.   413  —  his 

state,  47,  165  ;    iv.  48.   49,   50,   151  — 

his  soul,  iii.  84,  85  :  iv.  72,  75,  137,  138, 

(see  "Philosophy")  —  human    nature 

of,  49,  et  seq.  —  metaphysical  inquiry 

regarding,  ii.  107  ;  iv.  44. 
Mancinellus,  commentator,  ii.  22. 
Manoiui,  Uortense,   Duchess  of  Mazarin, 

iv.281.    - 
Mandeville,  Sir  John,  the  Travels  of,  i.  270. 
Manetti,  Gionozzo,  i.  117. 
Manfredi,  tiie  Semiramis  of,  ii.  245. 
Mauley,   Mrs.,  statements  of,   examined, 

iv.  816,  note. 
Manners,  Ilobbes  on,  iii.  124. 
Mantua,  Church  of  St.  Andrew  at,  i.  227, 

note  i*. 
Mantua,   house  of,   patrons   of  learning, 

i.  234. 
Mantuan,   Baptista,   Latin   poet,   i.   232 ; 

ii.  294. 
Manuscript,  Greek,  of  the  I>ord's  Prayer 

in  eighth  century,  i.  107.  7iote  '. 
Manuscripts,  at  I.«yden,  iii.  428  —  in  the 

Bodleian  Library,  ib.  —  Chinese  MSS.  ib. 

—  Greek,  i.  194. 

Manutius,  Aldus,  i.  230 ;  ii.  43.  See  "  Al- 
dus." 

Manutius,  Aldus,  the  younger,  i.  230  — 
library  of.  ii.  349,  note  i. 

Manutius,  Paulus  (Paolo  Manuzio),  the 
eminent  scholar,  i.  328,  330 :  ii.  43.  56, 
282,  374  — his  valuable  edition  of  Ci- 
cero, i.  330  —  Epistles  of,  on  Roman 
laws,  ii.  40,  56  —  De  Civitate,  56  —  on 
Cicero,  iv.  10. 

ManzoUi,  his  Zodiacus  Vitse,  i.  366.  429. 

Mapha>us,  History  of  India  by,  ii.  41  — 
continuation  of  the  iEneid  by,  i.  204 ; 
ii.  294.  374. 

Maps,  geographical,  a  criterion  of  pro- 
gress in  the  science,  iii.  431  —  early 
charts,  i.  201,  464,  note  2  ;  ii.  342- 
345;  iv.  344 — early  engravings  of,  i. 
201. 

Marana,  John  Paul,  author  of  the  Turk- 
ish Spy,  iv.  315-317  and  nolr. 

MaRiuta  on  medicinal  plants,  ii.  330. 


MASSA. 

Marbles,  sculptures,  and  bronzes .  li.  840 

—  the  Arundelian  marbles,  376 
Marburg   University,   i.  341  —  botanicKl 

garden  of,  469. 
Marcellinus  Ammianus,  edition  of,  by  Va- 

lois,  iv.  14. 
Marcgi-af,  his  Natural  History  of  Brazil, 

iii.  412. 
Marco  Polo,  the  celebrated  horse  of  Fa 

bretti,  iv.  20. 
Marco  Polo,   Travels  of,  i.  270.  463;    ii 

311. 
Marculfus,  grammatical  rules  of,  i.  44. 
Mariana,  his  de  Kege,  ii.  144-146:  iii.  156 

—  History  of  Spain  by,  ii.  348,  note  '. 
Mariui,  Giovanni  Battista,   bad   taste  ol 

his  school,  iii.  223,  24S,  249,  265 ;   iv. 

211,  226  — hia  Adone,   iii.  223  — story 

of  Psyche,  225. 
Markland,  publication  of  the  Chester  Mys 

teries  by,  i.  224,  note  3. 
Marlianus  on  the  topogiMphy  of  ancient 

Rome,  i.  331 ;   ii.  56  —  his  Fasti  Consu 

lares,  i.  331. 
Marlowe,  plays  of.  iii.  290 —  his  Come  live 

with  me,  ii.  221  —  the  Hero  and  I^eander 

of  Mus.Tus  not  translated  by  him,  226 

—  Tamburlaiue,  264  —  Jew  of  Malta, 
265  —  Mephistopheles,  j4.  —  Edward 
II.,  ib. 

Marmocchini's  translation   of  the   Scrip 

tures,  i.  381. 
Marot.   Clement,   simplicity  of  his  style, 

i.  4l8 ;  iii.  238 ;  iv   216. 
Manacci,  professor,  a  fine  edition  of  tlie 

Koi-an  by,  iv.  343. 
Mani.ige,   Grotius   on,   iii.   188  —  Puffen 

dorf  on,  iv.  171. 
Mars,  the  planet,  eccentricity  of,  iii.  391. 
Marsham.  Sir  John,  his  Canon  chronicua 

.^igyptiacus,  iv.  23. 
Marston.   satires  by,  ii.  226  —  dramatic 

works  of,  iii.  333. 
Marsupini.  i.  118. 

Martelli,  his  tragedy  of  Tullia,  i.  431. 
Martial  d".\uvprgne,  his  A"igiles  de  la  Mort 

de  Charies  Vil.,  i.  219. 
Martianay  on  Chronology,  iv.  22 
Mart_\  r,  Peter,  epistles  oif,  on  the  discove- 
ry of  America,  i.  322  —  anaihroni.sms  of, 

SS3,  note. 
Martvr.  zofilogv  of,  ii.  327.  328. 
MaruUus,  Latin  poems  of.  i.  233  :  ii   294. 
Marvell,  Andrew,  satires  of.  iv.  231.  238. 
Mary  I.  of  England,  education  of,  i.  346  — 

her  rciffn   unfavorable   to  learning,  ii. 

47,  139,'"286. 
Mary.  Queen  of  Scots,  ii.  139,  210. 
Mascaron,  the  French  divine,  iv.  55. 
Masdeu'S   Hist.   Critica  d'Espana,  i.  135. 

note. 
Ma,>ieres.  mathematical  works   of,  ii.  SIS 

note  '. 
Masius,  the  learned  Hebraist,  ii.  338,  ncH  • 
Massa  of  Venice,  anatomist,  i.  459 
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Hajislnj];er,  Philip,  his  Virgin  Martyr,  iii. 
325,  a29  —  geueral  nature  of  his  diiimaa, 
321)  —  his  iluliueations  of  character, /6. 

—  his  subjects,  327  —  beauty  of  his 
style,  328  —  his  coiuic  powers,  ib. — 
his  tragedies,  ib.  —  his  other  plays,  329 

—  his  character  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach, 
327,329  —  critique  ou   ib. ;  iv.  259. 

Masorah,  the,  of  Levita,  i.  452. 

Wnteria    Medica,    on,    ii.    332,    336;    iii. 

411. 
W  ithematical  and  physical  sciences,  the, 
i.  126,  170.  227,  448;  U.  311-324;  iii. 
377  —  mathematical  propositions,  ib. — 
Ue  Auginentis  Scientiaruni  of  Lord 
Bacon,  iii.  38,  66  —  mathematics  of 
Descartes,  101  —  mathematicians,  i. 
131;  iv.  318  — works,  i.  227  — truths, 
iv.  134,  note. 
Mathews,    Charles,    comedian,    iii.    274, 

note   '. 
Mathias,  edition  of  Gray  by,  i.  53,  note  2. 
Matthew  Paris,  history  by,  i.  222,  note  '. 
Matthews's  Bible  of  1537,  i.  380. 
Matthiie,  Preface  to  his  Greek  Grammar, 

ii.  29,  note  2. 
Matthioli,  his  botanical  Commentaries  on 

Dioscorides,  i.  460. 
Maurice,  Elector  of  Saxony,  deserts  the 

Protestant  confederacy,  ii.  81. 
Maurolvcus,   geometrician,    ii.  317  —  his 

optical  tests,  321 ;   iii.  406. 
Maximilian,  Kmperor,  patronizes  learning, 

i.  293. 
Maxims  of  Rochefoucault,  iii.  869  ;   iv. 

172,  173. 
May,  supplement  to  Lucan  by,  iii.  269  — 

history  of  tlie  Parliament  by,  359. 
Mavnard,  elegance  of  his  French  poetry, 

iii.  237. 
Mavow,  Essays  of,  iv.  324  —  on  Respira- 
tion, »iO. 
Mazarin,  Cardinal,  attempts  to  establish 

an  Italian  opera  at  Paris,  iv.  2t>5. 
Mazarin   Bible,    the,   i.  167  —  its  beauty 

and  scarcity,  (6. 
Mazochius,  the  Roman  bookseller,  i.  331. 
Mazzoni,  his  treatise  de  Triolici  Vita,  ii. 

132  — his  defence  of  Dante,  298. 
Mead,  medical  theory  of.  iv.  341. 
Mechanics,  true  principles  of  the  laws  of, 
discovered  by  Galileo,  iii.  399  —  of  Des- 
cartes, 40:?  —  writers  on,  ii.  321. 
Mcckerliu,  German  poet,  iii.  240. 
Medals,  authors  on,  ii.  62;   iv.  21  —  col- 
lections  of  gems   and,    ii.   349.      See 
"  Numismatics." 
Mede  on  the  Apocalypse,  ii.  437. 
Medici,  Cosmo  de,  a  patron  of  learning 
and  the  arts.  i.  162,  163;  ii.  298  — his 
rule  arbitrary  and  jealous,  354  —  death 
of,  i.  174. 
Medici,  Lorenzo  de,  i.  174,  187,  202,  205. 
208  — character  of,  188- villa  of,  ib. 
bolanictil  gardens  establislied  by,  459t 


Medici,  house  of,  ii.  330  —  exp ulsion  of 
the,  from  Florence,  in  149"*,  i.  231. 

Medicine,  science  of,  i.  4.54  —  the  (ireekl 
the  founders  and  best  teachers  of,  ib.  — 
anatomy  and  medicine,  ii.  334  ;  iii.  410; 
iv.  338  —  progress  towards  accurate 
investigation,  ii.  336  —  transfusion  of 
tlie  blood,  iv.  339 ^medical  theories, 
341  —  innovations  in,  i.  4.54. 

Medicis,  Marie  de,  ii.  249 ;  iii.  236. 

Megiser,  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  forty  lan- 
guages by,  ii.  340. 

Melius  on  the  Florentine  literati,  i.  102.— 
his  Life  of  Traversari,  98. 

Meigret,  Louis,  French  grammar  of,  i. 
445. 

Meiners,  comparison  of  the  middle  agee 
by,  i.  27,  31,  37,  note  i,  101,  and  note 

—  his  Life  of  Ulric  von  Hutten,  297 
298,  and  notes. 

Meister-siugers  of  Germany,  i.  61,  419; 
iii.  240. 

Mela,  Pomponius,  geography  by,  i 
232. 

Melanchthon,  the  reformer,  i.  277;  ii.  80, 
438  — early  studies  of,  i.  2(54  —  a  pro- 
moter of  learning,  341;  iii.  14 — hia 
advocacy  of  Aristotle,  i.  387  —  guide  to 
the  composition  of  sermons  by,  ii.  4.33 

—  his  advice  to  Luther,  i.  353,  3.54,  and 
notes  —  his  Loci  Communes,  3U3,  note  ', 
363,  note  i,  374  ;  ii.  97  —  views  on 
baptism,  i.  353,  note  ■'  —  Latin  poetry 
of,  429  —  his  approbation  of  the  death 
of  Servetus,  ii.  87  —  style  of  his  works, 
33  —  his  adversaries,  81  —  chronicle  by, 
i.  405  —  ethics  of,  398  —  purity  of  dic- 
tion and  classical  taste  of,  337  —  hia 
tenets,  ii.  80,  412  —  style  of  preaching, 
438  — his  death,  81. 

Melanges   de   Litterature,  by  d'Argonne, 

iv.  297,  298. 
Melchior,  Adam,  the  German  biographer, 

ii.  34. 
Melville,  Andrew,  ii.  54,  121,  242. 
Memoirs,  political,  ii.  147. 
Memoirs,  French,  iii.  348;  iv.  346. 
Memory,  the,  theory  of,  iii.  84,  103. 
Mena,  Juan  de  la,  i.  267 ;  ii.  298. 
Mena,  Christopher  de  la,  iii.  2.32. 
Menage,  Livtin  poems  of,  iv.  241,  308 — on 

the  French  language,  283,  292  —  Mena- 

giana,  297. 
Mendicant  friars,  their  disputations  pro 

moted  scholastic   philcsophy,   i.   40  — 

their  superstitions   caused  ttie  return 

01    ignorance,    96  —  their    contention 

with  Erasmus  and  Reuchlin,  297-299  — 

sjitirized  by  the  regular  monks,  150. 
Mendozii.  Diego,  Spanish  poet  ami  stjites- 

man,   i.  416  ;    ii.   306  :    iii.   229  —  hia 

Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  i.  439. 
Mendoza,  his  History  of  the  War  of  Ora- 

nada,  iii.  432  —  History  ol  China  by 

U.  342. 
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MENINA  E  MOCA 

Menina  e  Mo^'a,  early  Portuguese  romance 

in  prose,  i.  418. 
Menochius.  De  Praesumptionibus,  iii.  176. 
Menot,  sermons  of,  i.  375. 
Menzini,  Benedetto,  poems  of,  iv.  214. 
Mephistopheles  of  Marlowe,  ii.  265. 
Mercator,  Gerard,  his  charts,  ii.  344. 
Merchant  Taylors'  School,  statutes  of,  ii. 

50. 
Merchant  of  Venice,  comedy  of,  ii.  278. 
Mercure  Galant,  the,  by  Vise,  iv.  292. 
Mercury,  transits  of,  iii.  399. 
Meres,  ii.  271,  note  2  —  Wifs  Treasury  of, 

278,  note;  iii.  256,  note. 
Merian,  voyages  to  the  Indies  by,  ii.  342. 
Mermaid  Club,  account  of  the,  iii.  306. 
Merovingian  period,  barV>arism  of,  i.  30. 
Mersenne,  works  of,  iii.  384,  389,  note,  400 

—  writings  of,  against  Descartes,  82. 
Merula,  criticisms  of,  i.  187. 
Mesmerism,  modern,  iv.  120,  note  '. 
Metallurgy,  i.  461. 
Metaphysical  poetry,  iii.  247. 
Metaphysics,  iii.  44,  46,  74.     See  "  Philo- 
sophy." 
Metastasio,  style  of,  ii.  248. 
Metius  of  Alkmaer.  iii.  406. 
Metonic  cycle,  ii.  64. 
Metre  and  rhythm,  on,  1.  52  —  of  modern 

language,  51. 
Meursius,  writings  of,  ii.  363;  iv.  20  —  on 

Grecian  antiquities,  ii.  377. 
Mexico,  natural  history  of,  by  Hernando 

d'Oviedo,  ii.  a30. 
Mezeray,   the   first   general   historian   of 

France,  iii.  432. 
Michael  Angelo,  iv.  130,  note. 
Michel,    M.,    his    Theatre    Francjaise    au 

Moyen  Age,  i.  56,  note. 
Micheli,  Venetian  ambassador,  ii.  67. 
Mickle's  translation  of  the  Lusiad  of  Ca- 

nioens,  ii.  205. 
Microscope,  the  invention  of,  iii.  407 ;  iv. 

340. 
Micyllus,  De  He  Metrici,  i.  341  —  Latin 

poetry  of,  429. 
Middle   ages   defined,   i.   247  —  eminent 

scholars  of  the,  37  —  literature  of  the, 

26. 
Bliddleton,  plays  of,  iii.  334. 
Midgley,  Dr.,  continuator  of  the  Turkish 

Spy,  iv.  316,  note^  317,  note. 
Mill's  System  of  Ix)gic,  iv.  129,  note  '. 
Milling.  Abbot  of  Westminster,  i.  240. 
Millington,  Sir  Thom:ts,  iv.  a34. 
Milner,  Isaiic,  prejudices  and  partialities 

of,  as  to  the  Reformation,  i.  301-304, 

notes. 
Milton,  John,   Paradise  Regained   of,    i. 

236;   iv.  2-31  — his  Comus,  iii.  261  — 

Lycidas,  ih.  —  the  Allegro  and  II  Peu- 

scroso,  263  —  Ode  on  the  Nativity,  250, 

notes,  263  — his   Sonnets,  ii.  187;   iii. 

263  — his  discernment,  248  —  his  Ari- 

anism,  iv.  224  —  his  Latin  poems,  iii. 


MONSTR^LET. 

265,  note  2,  269;  iv.  243-  his  contro- 
versy with  Salma.sius,  ii.  368 — his  Pa- 
radise Lost,  iii.  267,  271 ;  iv.  224-230  — 
the  polemical  writings  of,  iii.  359;  iv. 
43  —  his  Tractate  on  Education,  175  — 
compared  with  Homer,  226  —  Dante, 
227  —  elevation  of  his  style,  228  —  hia 
blindness,  229  —  his  passion  for  music, 
230  —  hia  progress  to  fame,  ib.  —  cri- 
tique on,  231,  232 — Samson  Agonistes 
of,  232. 

Mind,  the  human,  iv.  110, 112  (see  "  Phi- 
losophy")—  Spinosa  on  the,  112. 

Mineralogy,  i.  461  —  of  England,  iv. 
337. 

Minerva  of  Sanctius,  a  granunatical  trea- 
tise, ii.  37. 

Minnesingers  of  Germany,  i.  59. 

Mirame,  tragedy  of,  by  Hardy,  iii.  281. 

Miranda,  Saa  di,  Portuguese  poet,  i.  417. 

Mirrour  of  Magistrates,  the,  a  collection 
of  stories,  ii.  217  —  Induction  to,  by 
Sackville,  ib.,  262. 

Misogouus,  an  eiirly  comedy,  ii.  261. 

Mistress  of  Philarete,  play  of,  iii.  259. 

Mithridate,  by  Kacine,  beauties  of  the 
composition,  iv.  249. 

Mitscherlich,  discoveries  of,  iii.  55. 

Modena,  Academy  of,  i.  367 ;   ii.  295,  350 

—  allusions  to  the  history  of,  iii.  225, 
228. 

Molanus,  German  controvertist,  iv.  31. 
Moliere,  his  genius  and  dramatic  works, 
ii.  260,  280,  note  —  h.\s.  L'Avare,  iv.  256 

—  L'Ecole  des  Femmes,  257  —  Le  Mis- 
anthrope, 258  —  Les  Femmes  Savantes, 

259  —  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,  ih. — 
Tartuffe,  ib. ;  Bourgeoise  Gentilhomme, 

260  —  George  Dandin,  ib.  —  character 
of  his  works,  261  —  L'Etourdi,  256. 

Molina,  his  treatise  on  Free-will,  ii.  83  — 
his  Semi-Pelagian  doctrine,  16.  note  2, 
416  —  his  tenets,  iv.  34. 

Molza,  Italian  poet,  i.  429  —  his  Latin 
poetry,  ib. 

Monarchia  Solipsorum,  a  satire  on  the 
Jesuits,  iii.  374. 

Monarchy,  observations  of  Bodin  on,  ii. 
154,  165  (see  "  King")  — Puffendrrfs 
theory  of,  iv.  189. 

Monasteries,  suppression  of,  i.  348  —  de- 
struction of,  no  injury  to  learning,  ib. 

—  in  Ireland,  29. 

Money  and  coin,  on,  iv.  170,  205  —  mone- 
tary writings,  iii.  162. 

Monk,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  iv.  15  — 
Life  of  Bentley  bv,  17, 18, 19,  and  notes., 
39,  note,  307,  no'te^. 

Monks  attacked  by  Era.smus,  i.  296  —  de- 
spised in  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
307  —  various  religious  orders  of,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  94  —  invectives  against, 
by  ManzoUi  and  Alamanni,  366  —  by 
Reuchlin,  297. 

Monstrelet,  historical  works  of,  i.  246. 
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UoDtagu,  Basil,  i-emarks  of,  on  Bacon,  iii. 
32,  as,  notes,  52,  72,  note  K 

Moutiif^u,  Mrs.,  her  Kssav,  iii.  306. 

Montaigne,  Essays  of,  ii.  12G, 'iS4 — their 
cliaracteristics,  127  —  his  brilliant  ge- 
nius, 128  —  his  sprightly  anil  rapid 
thoughts,  ib.  —  his  inUepeudeut  spirit, 
ib.  —  his  love  of  ancient  authors,  /6.  — 
his  critical  opinions,  ib.  —  his  good 
sense,  129  —  his  moral  scepticism,  130  — 
animadversions  upon.  131  —  the  ciiarm 
of  simpUcity  in  his  writings,  131,  356  — 
aUusious  to,  i.  154 ;  ii.  18 ;  iv.  47,  3()0 
—  his  infidelity  questioned,  ii.  101  — 
his  egotism,  131  —  school  of^  iii.  147. 

Montiinus,  Arias,  ii.  103  —  Antwerp  Poly- 
glot by,  338. 

Montausier,  Duke  de,  suggests  the  Del- 
phine  editions  of  the  classics,  iv.  12. 

Montausier,  Madame,  funeral  sermon  on, 
by  Flechier,  iv.  58,  7iole  '. 

Montemayor,  the  Diana  of,  ii.  202,  305. 

Montesquieu,  the  Grandeur  et  Deca/- 
dence  of,  iii.  156  —  L'Esprit  des  Loix, 
179. 

Moutfaucon,  references  to  his  authority, 
i.  76. 

Montluc,  memoirs  of,  ii.  346. 

Slontpellier,  school  of  medicine  at,  i.  42. 

Montpellier,  botanical  garden  of,  ii.  330. 

Moutucla,  quoted,  i.  171,  448,  450 ;  ii. 
313,  318,  321  —  on  the  microscope,  iii. 
406  —  Ilistoire  des  Mathematiques, 
377,  note. 

Moon,  the,  Wilkins's  Discovery  of  a  New 
World  in,  iv.  305. 

Moore's  History  of  Ireland,  i.  29,  note. 

Moors  of  Spain,  Conde's  history  of  the,  il. 
307  —  Moorish  romances,  i.  242 ;  ii.  207 ; 
iii.  229,  note  i.     See  "  Komauce." 

Moral  fictions  popular  with  the  aristo- 
cracy, i.  148. 

Moral  philosophy,  writers  on,  iv.  146. 

Moralities,  dramatic,  i.  226  —  in  France, 
226,  433  — in  England,  226— used  as 
religious  satire,  436. 

Morals,  Itiilian  writers  on,  ii.  132  —  Eng- 
lish writers,  ib.  —  Jesuitical  scheme  of, 
iii.  134-137  —  theories  of  Hobbes  and 
Grotius,  146. 

More,  Henry,  on  witchcraft,  iv.  62  —  his 
metaphysical  philosophy,  iii.  84  and 
note;  iv.  70,  101. 

More.  Sir  Thoma.s,  i.  241,  279,  355  — His- 
tory of  Edward  V.  by,  317,  443  -his 
Utopia,  and  derivation  of  the  word, 
283,  note  ». 

Morel,  .John,  his  lexicon,  ii.  50. 

Morel,  William,  his  edition  of  Vergara's 
grammar,  ii.  28. 

Moreri,  French  dictionary  of,  iv.  295. 

Morgan,  Professor  de,  on  geometrical 
errors,  i.  448,  note  2. 

Morgante  Maggiore  of  Pulci,  i.  206 ;  ui. 
226. 


MYSTICISM. 

Morhof,  qjotations  from  the  Polyhistor 

of,  i.  204,  321,  341 ;    11.  28,  100,  859, 

note  1;   iii.  13;   iv.  203,  296. 
Morin,  Protestant  theologian,  iii.  425. 
Morison,  Dr.,  professor  of  botany,  iv.  329 

—  his  works,  330. 
Mornay,  Du   Plessis,  writings  of,  ii.  90, 

387,  392,  note. 
Morosina,  sonnets  on  the  death  of,  i.  412. 
Mosellanus,  Peter,  i.  278,  340,  865. 
Moses,  his  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch 

questioned,  iv.  46  —  Mosaic  history  cf 

the  Deluge,   &c.,  336,   337  —  institu- 
tions, 343. 
Mosheim,  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  i.  35, 

303  ;  ii.  91,  99  ;  iv.  35,  note. 
Mothe  le  Vayer,  La,  his  Dialogues,  ii.  414; 

iii.   147,   157  —  on  French  eloquence, 

iii.  351. 
Mouffet,   his  Theatrum   Insectorum,   iii. 

412. 
Mousset,  French  poet,  ii.  214,  note  '. 
Mulgrave,  Lord,  Essay  on  Poetry  by,  iv. 

288,  note  2  —  poems  of,  234,  239. 
Mun,  Thomas,  on  foreign  trade,  iii.  164; 

iv.  204. 
Munday,  Anthony,  translator  of  Amadis 

de  Gaul  and  other  romances,  i.  312 

ii.  309. 
Mundiuus,   anatomical  works  of,  i.  13ta, 

270,  456. 
Munster,  Sebastian,   Oriental   scholar,  i. 

382,  462,  4(>4. 
Munster,  German  schools  at,  i.  238. 
Muratori,  Dis.sertations,  &c.,  of,  quoted, 

i.  27,  note.  .35,  note,  42,  49,  81,  175  :   ii. 

182,  183.  185,  187,  no«e  — Delia  Perfetta 

I'oesia,  iii.  221,  7iote,  224,  note  -. 
Muretus,   Marc  Antony,  the  Varise  Lec- 

tiones  of,  ii.  19,  366  — diversity  of  hia 

subjects,  20  —  orations  of.  38  —  his  Latin 

style,  ?4.,  240  —  on  the  Massacre  of  St. 

Bartholomew,  .39,  note  i. 
Musa,   Arabian,   treatise  on   algebra  by, 

ii.  312,  note  3. 
Musae     Anglicanse,     collection    of    Latin 

poems,  iv.  243. 
Mus.Tus,   editions  and   translations  of.  i. 

230  ;  ii.  226,  293. 
Musculus,    Wolfgang,   theological   writer, 

ii.  97,  99. 
Music,  science  of,  i.  27  —  church,  ii.  248, 

note  •  —  operatic,   ib.  —  the  melcdraims, 

249. 
Musurus,     Marcus,    the    eminent    Greek 

scholar,  i.  231,  272. 
Mysteries,   desire   of  man    to  explore,   i. 

210. 
Mysteries,  dramatic,  their  origin,  i.  221  — 

of  France,  224,  433 ;  ii.  257  —  of  Spain, 

i.  266:  ii.  257  —  of  England,  i.  435  — of 

Germany,  226  —  the  Chester, 224,  note 

—  the  Towuley,  ib. 
Mystical  medicines  of  Paracelsus,  iii.  423. 
Mysticism,  on,  iii.  23;  if  H- 
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Mystics  of  the  Roman  Church,  iv.  44. 
Mythology,  writers  on,  ii.  62. 

Naharro,  Torres,  Spanish  comedies  of,  i. 

432. 
Names,  on  the  use  of,  iii.  108,  109,  111. 
Nautos,   Edict  i>f,  ii.  90,42.3  —  revocation 

of  the  Edict  of,  iv.  28,  52. 
Nanteuil,  epigram  on  a  portrait  by,  iii. 

372,  note  '. 
Napier,  .John,  his  invention  of  logarithms, 

iii.  378  —  his  fcibles,  3S0. 
Naples,  academy  of  men   of  learning  at, 

i.  119,  234. 
Nardi,  history  by,  i.  465. 
Nardiiii,  Roma  Antica  of.  ii.  376;  iv.  20. 
Niish,  dramatic  author,  ii.  26-1,  note  ^,  268, 

291. 
Nafeilis  Comes,  Mythologia  of,  ii.  16. 
Nations,    rights    of,    iii.    l9o,    204.      See 

"  Law." 
Natural  historv,  progress  of  the  study  of, 

i.  459;  ii.  325;  iii.  411 ;  iv.  325. 
Nature,  law  of,  iv.  153,  160,  167— phe- 
nomena of,  l67  —  Ilobbes  on  the  laws 

of,   iii.   16(5-168  —  GroMus   on,    180  — 

Puffendorf  on,  iv.  165-171,  186,  188. 
Naudii,  Gabriel,  his  Considerations  sur  les 

Coups-dEtat,  iii.  157  —  his  Naudseana, 

ii.  444,  note;   iii.  15;  iv.  297. 
Naugerius,  Latin  poet,  i.  429. 
Navarre,   Queen   of,    Ilistoire   des  Amans 

Fortunes  of,  ii.  304. 
Navigation,  art  of,  by  Baldi,  ii.  190. 
Nejinder,  Michael,   grammarian,   ii.   32  — 

Krotemata  Ling.  Hebrsepe  of,  .338. 
Netherlands,  persecution  of  Protestants  in 

the,  i.  369. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  works  of,  iii.  39,408; 

iv.  323  —  his  Principia,  1.37  —  definition 

of  algebra  bv,  ii.  316  —  the  Newtonian 

system,  iii.  .397-.399  —  his  discoveries  in 

chemistry,  iv.  323. 
Newton,  Ninian,  edition  of  Cicero  by,  ii.  53. 
Nibelungen,  the  Lav  of  the.  i.  60. 
NiccoH,  citizen  of  Florence,  i.  120,  182. 
Nicene  faith,  the,  iv.  43. 
Niceron,  le  Pere,  biographical  works  of, 

i.  327,  note  ;  ii.  24,  note  ■',  132,  note. 
Nicholas  V.,  Pope,  a  patron  of  learning, 

i.  157  —  chanicter  of,    ih.  —  Letters  of 

Indulgence  by,   168  —  library  of,   176, 

note  -. 
Nicolas  of  Ragusa,  i.  194. 
Nicole    on    the    Protestant    controversy, 

&c.,  iv.  29,  37,  81— Essais  de  Morale, 

1,50. 
Niobuhr    on    the    antiquities    of    Rome, 

quoted,  ii.  57,  note  '. 
Nieuhotf,  account  of  China  by,  iv.  346. 
Nile,  the  river,  ii.  343. 
Nizolius,  Marius,  lexicographer,  Observa- 

tiones   in  M    T.  CicerouiMii,  i.  3;W;    ii. 

S74  —  his  principles  of  philosophy,  118, 

119. 


OROAWITM. 

Noah,  Seven  Precepts  of  the  Sona  of,  HI 

145. 
Nominalists,  the.  i.  40 — controversies  of 

195,  and  Realists,  196 ;  iii.  14. 
Noodt,  Gerard,  on  Usury,  iv.  210. 
Norman  poets  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth, 

and  fourteenth  centuries,  i.  54. 
Norris,  Essay  on  the  Ideal  ^Vorld  by,  iv 

101. 
North  Sea,  the,  English  discoveries  in,  ii 

342. 
Nosce  Teipsum,  poem  by  Sir  John  Davies 

ii.  224. 
Nott,  Dr.,  his  ch.T,r.acter  of  the  poets  Sur 

rey  and  Wyatt,  i.  422-427. 
None,  La,  Discourses  of,  ii.  148. 
Nouvelles  Nouvelles,  Cent,  i.  219. 
Novels,  ItJilian,  i.  438;   ii.303;   iii.  369  — 

Sp.ani.'^h,  ii.  3D6,  307;  iii.  368  — French, 

i.  147,  219,  439 ;  ii.  301 ;  iv.  .308. 
Nowell.    m.aster    of  Westminster    School, 

i.  343;  ii.  91  — catechism  of,  49. 
Numismatics,  science  of,  ii.  61,  351 ;   iT 

21.     See  "  Coins." 
Nunnos  (or  IMncianus),  i.  339  —  his  Greek 

grammar,  ii.  29. 
Nut-brown  Maid,  the,  ballad  of,  i.  317 

O.ath  of  allegiance,  ii.  383. 

Oaths,  on,  iii.  135  —  proini.'jsory,  192. 

Obedience,  pa-ssive,  ii.  143 ;   iii.  155,  161, 

182. 
Oceana  of  Harrington,  iv.  192. 
Ochiuo,  Bernard,  the  Capuchin  preacher, 

i.  367. 
Ockh.am,  William,  i.  41.  196 ;  iii.  142. 
Ockland,  the  Auglorum  Prajlia  by,  ii.  243> 
Odyssey,  the,  iv.  311. 
(Ecolampadius,  the  reformer  and  scholar, 

i.   277,   3'12,   a55.   360,   note;   ii.  35  — 

buried  in  Basle  Cathedral,  i.  361. 
Olaus  Magnus,  the  naturalist,  ii.  327. 
Old  Bachelor,  play  of.  iv.  273. 
Oldenburg,    editor    of   the    Philosophical 

Transactions,  &c.,  iv.  320. 
Oldham,  satirical  poetry  of,  iv.  234.  238. 
Olearius,  his  travels  in  Russia,  iii.  430. 
Oliva,  Perez  d\  a  moral  writer,  i.  397. 
Olivetan,  New  Testament  of,  i.  382. 
Onkelos,  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  the  Pen> 

tateuch  by,  i.  319. 
Opera,  French,  iv.  265. 
Opera,  Italian,  ii.  248. 
Ophelia,  Shakspeare's  character  of,  iii.  318. 
Opitz,  German  lyric  poet,  iii.  240,  241,  and 

note;  iv.  222  —  his  followers,  iii.  241. 
Oporinus,  scholar  and  printer,  ii.  34  —  his 

press  prohibited,  ii.  .354. 
Optics,  .science  of,  ii.  321 :   iii.  405,  423  — 

dioptrics,  science  of,  408. 
Oracles,  History  of.  by  Fontenelle,  iv.280 
Oratory,  congreg.ition  of  the   iv.  61. 
Orfeo,  drama  of,  by  Politian.  i.  221. 
Organum,  Novum,  of  Bacon,  Boyle's  obaer 

TAtioas  on,  iv.  322.    See  "Baron.'' 
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ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 

OrientHl  literature  and  langunges,  1.  818, 
462  ;  ii.  337;  iii.  424;  iv.  342  — poetry, 
iii.  232. 

Orlando    Furioao  of  Ariosto  criticised,  i. 

309,  310,  313  ;  ii.  197. 

Orlando  Innaniorato,  the,  of  Boiardo,  i. 
235,  310  —  its  continuation  by  Agostini, 

310,  414  —  some    account  of    Berni's 
poem  of,  365  —  re\vritten  by  Berni,  414 

—  Domeniclii's  alteration  of,  415. 
Ornithology,  writers  on,  iii.  411 ;  iv.  326. 
Orobio,  the  Jew,  on  the  prophecies,  iv.  51. 
Orrery,  Lord,  the  I'arthenis.'fa  of,  iv.  313. 
Ortelins,  geojcraphical  treatises  by,  i.  465 

—  Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum  of,  ii.  343- 
345. 

Ortiz,  Don  Sancho,  celebrated  tragedy  of, 
ii.  253,  264. 

Orto,  l)ccio  da,  tragedies  of,  ii.  245. 

Osborn's  Advice  to  his  Son,  iii.  152. 

O.'ioriua,  Bishop,  his  treatise  De  Gloria, 
ii.  41. 

Ossory,  Lord,  satirical  poetry  of,  iv.  234. 

Ottfried,  turned  the  Gospels  into  German 
verse,  i.  58.  note  •. 

Otway,  dramatist,  poetry  of,  iv.  239  —  bis 
Venice  Preserved,  255,  270  —  the  Or- 
phan, 270. 

Oughtred,  hisClavis  Mathematica,  iii.  387, 
note  1. 

Over.ill,  Bishop,  his  Convocation  Book, 
iv.  193. 

Overbury,  Sir  Thomas,  his  Characters,  iii. 
362. 

Ovid,  imitated  by  Milton  in  his  Latin 
poems,  iii.  270  ;  iv.  226  —  his  Metamor- 
phoses excelled  bv  the  Orlando  Furioso, 
i.  313.  See  also  in.  224,  235;  iv.  222, 
241,  302. 

Oviedo,  or  Gonzalo  Hernandez,  his  India, 
i.  465;  ii.  330,  341;  iii.  412. 

Owen,  Latin  epigrams  of,  iii.  268. 

Oxford,  University  of,  i.  35.  38,  39 ;  ii. 
347 — cre<ated  its  own  ])atrons,  i.  38, 
39  —  books  given  to,  124  —  Greek  lec- 
tures, 281,  294,  note  —  the  university 
press,  ii.  51  —  lectures  in  Greek  and 
Latin  at,  i.  342  —  defective  state  of  the 
learning  of,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
124  —  \Vood's  character  of,  346  —  Latin 
poetry  at,  iv.  243  —  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary", ii.  348 ;  iii.  433. 

Pacioli,  Luca  di  Borgo,  algebraist,  i.  246. 
Paderborn,  school  of.  i.  89. 
Padua,   Univer-iitv  of,  i.  41,  319;    ii.  323, 
3-16,  349  —  schoolmen  of.  ii.  106;   iii.  15 

—  public  garden  of,  ii.  330. 
Piedotrophia,  poem  of,  ii.  241. 
Pagninus,  version  of  the  Ev.angile  bv,  1. 

382  —  ii.  103  — of  the  Koran  by,  i.  '463; 

ii.   .340  —  translation   of  Scripture  by, 

i.  .382,  462. 
P;iinter,  Palace  of  Plea.sure  by   ii.  309. 
Painters,  the  Bolognese  school   ii.  198. 


PAPlNIATf. 

Painting,  treatise  on,  by  Rafflaelle  Bof 
ghino,  ii.  282. 

Palearius,  Aonius,  Latin  poem  of,  on  th« 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  i.  429;  ii.  294. 

Palestrina,  church-uiusic  improved  by,  ii. 
248,  note  i  —  its  influence  on  religion, 
249. 

Paley,  Dr.,  his  Mor.al  Philosophy,  iv.  I(i3, 
lf54,  171  —  his  objections  to  Grotius, 
iii.  211  —  character  of,  iv.  171. 

Palgrave,  Sir  F.,  on  the  authenticity  of 
Ingulfus's  History  of  Croyland,  i.  49. 

Palingenius  Stellatus  (or  ManzoUi),  i.  368, 
429. 

Palingenius,  his  Zodiacus  Vitse,  i.  806; 
ii.  243. 

Palladius,  Danish  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures by,  i.  381. 

Pallavioino,  Ferrante,  writings  of,  ii.  385  ; 
iii.  .3.39. 

Pallavicino,  Sforza,  iii.  341. 

Palmerin  of  Oliva,  romance,  1.  4.38;  ii 
304. 

Palmerin  of  England,  ii.  305  —  abridgment 
by  Sou  they,  ib. 

Palniieri,  the  Vita  Civile  of,  i.  175. 

Palsgrave's  French  grammar,  i.  445. 

Pancirollus,  his  Notitia  Dignitatum,ii.  61. 

Pandects  of  .Tustinian,  i.  81,  408. 

Pandolfini,  his  moral  dialogue,  i.  175. 

Panizzi,  i.  207,  note  -  —  on  the  Orlando 
Innaniorato,  i.  365,  note  3  —  on  the 
Mambriano,  2.36,  note  *  —  on  the  ex- 
temporaneous comedy,  iii.  274,  Jiote^ — • 
on  the  Amadigi  of  B.  Tasso,  ii.  191, 
7iote  '. 

Pannartz,  printing-press  of,  in  Italy,  i. 
173  — petition  of.  252. 

Pantomime,  remarks  on,  iii.  274,  note.  '. 

Panvinius,  Onuphrius,  ii.  40  —  his  le.am 
ing,  56,  57  — De  Ludis  Circengibus  of, 
60. 

Panzer,  Annates  Typographic!,  i.  172. 

Papal  influence  in  Europe,  ii.  75,  382  - 
its  decline,  387  ;  iv.  24  —  Anglican  ^vrit- 
ings  against   Popery,   33  —  evaded  on 
north  side  of  the  Alps,  iii.  396  —  claims 
of,  ii.  95. 

Paper,  its  invention,  i.  75,  76  —  cotton 
paper  preceded  that  from  linen  rag,  76, 
charters  and  Papal  bulls  on  cotton 
paper,  ih.  —  first  used  in  the  Greek  Kni- 
pire  in  the  twelfth  century  for  MSS..  ih. 
—  in  Italy  in  the  thirteenth,  ib.  — 
among  the  Saracens,  of  remoter  an- 
tiquity, lb.  —  called  Ch.arta  Damascena 
by  the  Arabian  literati,  it.  —  linen  pa- 
per dated  from  A.D.  1100,  77  —  of 
mixed  materials,  78  —  excellence  of  the 
linen  paper  first  used  for  books  and 
printing,  81. 

Pa pias,  Latin  dictionary  of,  i.  91,  99  —  his 
Latin  vereion  of  some  lines  of  Hesiod, 
112. 

Papinian,  writer  on  jurisprudence,  ii.  171 
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PAPPP8. 

Pappus,  the  geometer,  editions  of,  ii.  317. 

Papyrus,  employed  for  all  documents  un- 
der Charlemagne,  i.  76  —  Egyptian,  ib. 

Paracelsus,  his  speculative  piiilosophy  in 
medicine  described,  i.  390, 456 ;  iii.  423  — 
school  of,   ii.  332;    iii.  22,  31;    iv.  341 

—  his  impostmes  and  extravagances, 
iii.  31. 

Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices,  the,  ii.  216, 
217. 

Paradise  Lost,  iv.  224. 

Paradoxes,  Hobbes's,  iii.  120  —  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  151. 

Para'us  on  the  Ejiistle  to  the  Romans,  and 
the  divine  rigiit  of  kings,  iii.  160. 

Parchments,  the  use  of  tliem  much  super- 
seded by  the  invention  of  paper,  i.  76 

—  their  expense,  ib.  —  erasure  of  MSS. 
thereon,  for  the  sake  of  new  VMntings, 
ib.  —  monuments  of  learning  and  record 
thereby  lost,  ib. — restoration  of  some 
effected,  ib.  —  law  MSS.  generally  on,  81. 

Par6,  Ambrose,  chirurgical  writer,  ii.  336. 

Parental  authority,  iii.  187  ;   iv.  196. 

Parfrey,  John,  his  mystery,  Candlemas 
Day,  i.  433. 

Paris,  Univer.Mty  of,  origin  of,  i.  35  —  its 
scholastic  philosophy,  ib.  36  —  its  in- 
crease, 37,  J58, 333  —  iSrst  Greek  press  at, 
261,  3.33  —  its  repute  for  philological 
pursuits,  ii,  17  —  Academv  of  Sciences, 
iv.  320  —  theatres  in,  ii.  260  —  the  Koyal 
Library  of,  348  —  nominalists  of,  i.  195  — 
forbidden  to  confer  degrees  in  civil  law, 
ii.  173  —  press  at,  i.  237.    See  "  France." 

Parker,  Archbishop,  ii.  55,  348. 

Parkinson,  his  Theatrum  Botanicum,  iii. 
416. 

Parliament,  English,  and  Constitution,  iv. 
197,  198,  199  — May's  History  of,  iii. 
359. 

Parmenides  on  heat  and  cold,  ii.  109. 

Parnaso  Espanol  of  Sedano,  ii.  199.  202 ; 
iii.  229. 

Parnaso  Italiano  of  Rubbi,  iii.  222  and 
nole. 

Parn.assus,  News  from,  by  Boccalini,  iii. 
a37. 

Parrhasiana  of  I^e  Clerc,  iv.  297. 

Paruta,  Paolo,  Discorsi  Politic!  of,  ii.  149 

Pascal,  his  experiment  on  the  barometer, 
iii.  43,  note  —  on  the  Puy  de  Dome,  405 

—  writings  of,  iv.  37,  "89,  102  —  his 
Thouglits  on  Miracles,  iv.  46-51,  102, 
146  —  his  Provinciiil  Letters,  46,  146  — 
on  geometry,  iii.  385;  iv.  102  —  his  re- 
verence for  religion,  103  —  his  acute 
observation,  103,  277 

Pascha.sius,  IJadbert,  i.  47,  note  '. 

Pasor.  George,  Greeli  scholar,  writings  of, 

ii.  3ii2. 
Pa.squier.  ii.  214,  2,58,  259  —  his  Recherches 

de  la  France,  301. 
Passau,  Pacification  of,  ii.  66,67. 
PuBsavanti,  roligious  writer  i  175. 


PEN  AND  THE  6WOED 

Passerat,  Latin  poet,  ii.  240,  286. 
Passions,  the,  iv.  115, 151  — analysis  of,  by 

Hobbes,  iii.  119.  123— Spiuosa,  iv.  114. 
Paston  Letters,  the,  i.  178,  179,  316,  and 

note  '. 
Pastor  Fido,  ii.  247;  iii.  273. 
Pastoral  romance  described,   i.  268 :   iii. 

369  — pa.«toral  poetry,  ii.  219,  220, '802; 

iv.  215  — drama.s,  ii.  246;   iii.  272,  30». 
Pastorini,  sonnet  on  Genoa  by,  iv.  215. 
Pastrcngo,  i.  182. 

Paterno,  tudovico,  sonnets  of,  ii.  185. 
Patin,  Guy,  writings  of,  ii.  444 ;  iii.  151. 
Patrizzi,  ITrancis,  on  the  Roman  military 

system,  ii.  59  —  his  Discussiones  Peri- 

pateticse,  108  ;  iii.  15. 
Patru,  forensic  speeches  of,  iii.  362  ;  iv.  66. 
Paul  II.,   Pope,   persecutes  the  learned, 

i.  176. 
Paul  III.,  Pope,  establishes  the  Jesuits, 

i.  370  —  convokes  the  Council  of  Trent, 

371 ;  ii.  70,  76,  95. 
Paul  IV.,  ii.  76,  354. 

Paul  v.,  ii.  83,  note  2,  388,  416  — liis  dis- 
pute with  Venice,  383. 
Paul's,  St.,  School,  i.  281. 
PauUus  on  the  right  of  occupancy,  iii.  186. 
Peacock,   Mr.,   definition   of  algebra  by, 

ii.  314,  note  2. 
Pearson,  Bisliop,  on  the  Creed,  iv.  61. 
Pearson  and  Ca.saubon,  notes  on  Diogenea 

Laertius  by,  iv.  16. 
Pecock,  Bishop,  remarks  on  the  language 

of,  i.316,  Ko«e=. 
Pecorone,  the,  a  celebrated  moral  fiction, 

i.  148. 
Pecquet,  medical  observations  of,  iii.  423 : 

iv.  339. 
Peele,  George,  plays  of,  ii.  266,  267. 
Peiresc,   Nicholas,   his   learning,   iii.  177, 

393,  423,  note  '  —  life  and  character,  440 

—  liis   travels,   441  —  his  additions   to 
botany,  ib.  —  scientific  discoveries,  ib. 

—  literary  zeal  of,  440. 

Pelagian  controverey,  the,  iv.  34  —  the 
Semi-Peiagians,  ii.  80,  83  —  their  hypo- 
thesis, 411. 

Pelliam,  Lady,  MS.  letter  of,  i.  74,  note  *, 
179. 

Pelisson,  his  History  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy, iii.  237,  348. 

Pellegrino,  Camillo,  his  controversy  with 
tl)e  Academy  of  Florence,  i.  236,  note  * ; 
ii.  29S,  299  — his  poems,  183— hia  div 
logue,  11  Caraffa,  299,  note. 

Pelleticr,  algebra  of,  ii.  311. 

Pelletier  s  A-t  ot  Poetry,  ii.  300  — also  his 
version  of  K^race,  ib.  note. 

Pellican,  his  religious  tenets,  1.  302  —  his 
Conimentarii  Bibliorum,  462  —  Hebrew 
grammar  by,  266. 

Pembroke,  William,  Earl  of,  poetry  of,  iii. 
256,  note,  2t)9. 

Pen  and  the  Sword,  Andrew's  parable  at, 
iii.  153  note  *. 
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Pena  ou  botany,  ii.  332. 

Peonuaf  s  Ui-itish  Zoology,  ii.  329. 

PeusKcs  Divcrses  sur  la  (Jomote  ue  1680,  by 
Baylo,  iv.  295. 

Perception,  theories  of  Malebranche, 
Locke,  Stewart,  &c.,  on,  iv.  87,  88,  89, 
and  note. 

Percy's  lleliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  ii.  230. 

Percgrino,  writings  of,  iii.  341. 

Pereira,  Gomez,  the  Margarita  Antoniana, 
u.  120. 

Perez  Uines  de  la  Hita,  Spanish  novelist, 
ii.  307. 

Periers,  Bonaventure  des,  his  Cymbalum 
Muudi,  ii.  101,  note  -. 

Perizouius,  ii.  38  —  philological  works  of, 
374  i   iv.  12. 

Perkins,  CalvinisHc  divine,  science  of 
morals  by,  ii.  91 ;  iii.  143. 

Perotti,  Cornucopia,  &c.,of,  i.204  —  medi- 
cal works  of,  342. 

Perijinianus,  Jesuit  of  Valencia,  srations 
of,  ii.  41. 

Perrault,  Charles,  his  Parallel  of  the  An- 
cients and  Moderns,  iv.  289,  306  —  tales 
by,  310. 

Perrault,  Nicolas,  his  Morale  des  Jesuites, 
iv.  147. 

Perron,  Du,  Cardinal  and  Archbishop  of 
Sens,  the  talent  and  intlueuce  of,  ii.  387, 
392,  note,  393  and  note  —  Perroniaua, 
iv.  297. 

Persecution  of  Protestants,  i.  364  —  in 
Spain  and  in  the  Low  Countries,  369  — 
day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  ii.  121,  164  — 
by  the  two  Marys,  139. 

Persian  language,  &c.,  the,  u.  340 ;  iii. 
429 ;  iv.  343. 

Persons,  the  Jesuit,  conduct  of,  ii.  95, 
147. 

Perspective,  writers  on  the  science  of,  ii. 
321. 

Peruvian  bark,  discovery  of,  iv.  342. 

Peruzzi,  treatise  on  perspective  by,  ii.  321. 

Petavius,  chronological  works  of,  ii.  64, 
379,380;  iv.  22  — his  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  Latin  poetry,  iii.  264  —  his  Dog- 
mata Theologica,  ii.  43.5 ;   iv.  43. 

Peter  Cluniacensis,  his  treatise  against  the 
Jews,  i.  77  —  explanation  of  his  words, 
ex  rasuris  veterum  pannorum,  ib.  and 

,    note  3. 

Peter  Lombard,  Propositions  of  the  Fa- 
thfci's  by,  i.  36,  note  ^  —  Liber  Seuten- 

'    tiarum  of.  Il2. 

Petit,  French  scholar,  i.  338  ;  ii.  367. 

Petit,  Samuel,  on  the  Athenian  laws,  ii. 
37S. 

Petrarch,   the  first  restorer  of  letters,  i. 

.  63,100  —  attempts  the  study  of  Greek, 
114  —  Latin  poems  of,  101;  ii.  295  —  his 
Eclogues,  ib.  —  his  Sonnets  and  Can- 
zones, i.  467;  ii.  190,  note,  295  —  idol- 
ized in  Italy,  202  — imiutors  of,  185 
286  —  Tassoni's  remarks  on,  iii.  310  — 


PHTSIOAL  BOIENCB8. 

Life  of,  by  Aretin,  i.  175  —  opiniona  on 
the  nature  of  his  love  for  Laura,  ii. 
29o. 
Petri,  Olaus,  translation  of  the  Scripturei 

into  Swedish  by,  i.  381. 

Petty,  Sir  William,  poUtical  aritlimetic  of, 
iv.  207. 

Pencer,  son-in-law  of  Melanchthon,  ii.  82. 

Pezron,  his  Antiquity  des  Temps  duvoilee, 
iv.  22. 

Pfeaercorn,  the  converted  Jew,  i.  297. 

Ptintzing,  Melchior,  Ills  poem  of  I'heuer- 
danks,  i.  420. 

Pfister,  Bible  of,  1.  169. 

Phaidrus,  Fabulse  of,  iv.  217. 

Phoer,  translator,  ii.  226,  302. 

Phalaris,  Epistles  of,  iv.  17. 

Pharsalia,  Lucan's,  Breboeuf's,  iv.  224, 
287  —  May's  Supplement,  iii.  269. 

Phavorinus,  his  Etymologicum  Magnum, 
i.  231,  332. 

Philaster,  play  of,  ii^,  312. 

PliiUp  Augustus,  King  of  France,  i.  38. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  reigu  of,  ii.  69,  95,  98, 
199, 207,  208,  note  i  —  sends  an  embassy 
to  Pekin  iu  1580,  342. 

Philip  III.  of  Spain,  ii.  208,  note  i;  iii. 
229. 

Philip' IV.  of  Spain,  in.  230. 

Philips,  his  Theatrum  Poetarum,  iv.  803. 

Philo  and  the  Alexandrian  school  of  phi- 
losophy, i.  213. 

Philology,  progress  of,  ii.  13,  19  —  in  Ger- 
many, 34  ;  iv.  10,  &c. 

Philosophia;  Elemeuta  of  Hobbes,  iii.  127. 

Philosophical  Transactions,  iv.  320. 

Philosophy,  experimental,  iv.  318. 

Philosophy,  the  schol.ostic,  i.  36,  40,  41, 
383,  38i4;  ii.  34 ;  iii.  14;  iv.  63  — of 
Bacon,  ii.  117 ;  iii.  32,  73;  iv.  45  —  of 
Locke  and  Bayle,  45  —  of  Descartes  and 
Gassendi,  ib..  64,  69,  71,  72,  78 ;  iii.  74- 
101,  &c.— of  Galileo  and  Kepler,  13  — 
NizoUus's  principles  of,  ii.  118  —  of 
Hobbes,  iii.  101-130  —  Melancbthon'g 
Philippic  method  of,  iii.  14  —  Campa- 
nella's  theory,  16  —  history  of  specula- 
tive philosophy,  i.  3S3 ;  iii.  11 ;  iv.  63^ 
the  Aristotelian  philo.sophy,  i.  209,  384, 
385;  ii.  105,  106;  iii.  11.  14;  iv.  63,  83 
—  of  Boethius,  i.  26  ^  the  Platonic, 
208.  209 ;  ii.  115 ;  iii.  69  —  the  I'eripa- 
tetic  dialectics,  13  —  scholastic  and 
genuine  Aristotelians  distingai.<hed,  i. 
385;  ii.  105;  iii.  12  —  the  Epicurean 
school,  98  —  met:iphysical  writers,  14, 
129;  iv.  63  <=«  seq. — moral  philosophy, 
i.  .394;  u.  123;  iii.  131-153;  iv.  146  — 
political  pliilosophv,  i.  394  ;  ii.  133 ; 
iii.  154-176;  iv.  18.3  — occult,  i.  392  — 
Stewart's  Dissertation  on  the  Progress 
of  Philosophy,  iii.  81,  note  —  Ethics  of 
Spinosa,  iv.  l51. 

Pbvsicai  sciences  iu  the  middle  ages,  i 
126. 
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PHYSICIANS. 

PhvBiclans,  College  of,  founded  by  Henry 
VllI  ,  i.  455. 

I'hjsiolDgy,  Tegetable,  It.  333. 

Phytopinax,  botanical  work,  ii.  334. 

Phytopinax,  iii.  415. 

Pibrac,  a  lawj'er  and  Tersifier,  ii.  213. 

Piccolomini,  Alexander,  Moral  Institu- 
tions 'of,  ii.  132  —  Anatomiae  Praelec- 
tiones  of,  336. 

Picture,  the,  play  of,  iii.  329. 

Picus  of  Mirandola,  i.  213-216 ;  u.  108. 

Pietra  del  Paragone  of  Trajan  Boccalini, 
in.  338. 

Pigafetta,  voyages  by,  ii.  341. 

Pigliius,  antiquary,  ii.  60. 

Pignoria  on  the  Isiac  tablet,  ii.  377. 

Piiatus,  Leon,  tramslation  of  Homer  by, 
i.  115. 

Pilgrim  of  Purchas,  iii.  429. 

Pilgrim's  Progress  of  John  Bunyan,  iv. 
307,  313. 

Pin,  John,  French  scholar,  i.  285,  3S8. 

Pinciaho's  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Poetry, 
u.  299. 

Pincianus,  works  of,  i.  339. 

Pindar,  iii.  226,  227  —  Itiilian  translation 
of,  228  —  Schmidt's  edition  of.  ii.  363. 

Pinelli,  Gian  Vincenzio,  museum  and  li- 
brary of,  u.  330,  349;   ui.  440. 

Pinkerton  on  medals  and  gems,  ii.  349.     • 

Pinkerton's  Scottish  Poems,  i.  345,  note. 

Pinsou  the  printer,  i.  343. 

Pinzon,  his  voyage  with  Columbus,  ii 
327,  note  i. 

Pirckheimer,  Bilibald,  i.  278  and  note  ', 

354,  note  i  —  Epistle  of,  to  .Melanchthon, 
3.52,  note  —  Epistle  of  Erasmus  to,  ib. 

355,  357,  note. 

Pisa,  school  of,  ii.  106  —  siege  of,  in  1508, 
346  —  Leonard  of,  313  —  botanical  gar- 
den of,  i.  460  ;  ii.  330  —  Leaning  Tower 
of,  322. 

Piso  on  the  Materia  Medica  of  Brazil,  iii 
411. 

Pitcaim.  medical  theory  of,  iv.  341. 

Pitiscus,  the  mathematician,  ii.  317. 

Pius  v.,  bulls  of,  against  Baius,  ii.  82 ;  iv. 
36  —  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  ii.  95^ 
his  rigor  against  the  press,  355. 

Placette,  La,  Essais  de  Morale  of,  iv.  150, 
169,  7iote  i. 

Plants,  classification  of,  ii.  331 ;  iv.  331  — 
distinction  of  trees  and  shrubs,  331  —  on 
vegetable  physiology.  333  —  the  ana- 
tomy of.  ib. — the  sexual  system  of,  334. 
See  ''  Botany." 

Plater,  medical  discoveries  of,  ii.  336. 

Platina,  the  academician  at  Rome,  i.  176. 

Plato,  remarks  on,  by  Lord  Bacon,  iii.  42 

—  by  Descartes,  84. 

Platonic  academy  at  Florence,  i.  190,  208 

—  philosophy,   the,  209,  385  ;   ii.  106, 
115;  iv.  66  — theologj-,  i.  208. 

Flatonism,  the  modem,  i.  162,  209;  ii. 
115;  iv.  06,  69. 


POLITIAIT. 

Plautus,  recovery  of  his  comedies,  i.  108 

—  the  Mensechmi  of,  imitated  by  Shak- 
speare  and  others,  ii.  273  —  translated 
and  acted  at  Ferrara,  i.  221 ;  iv.  256  — 
Aulularia,  ib. 

Playfair,  dissertations  of,  i.  449,  note  *; 
u.  322,  note  3;   iii.  51-55,  401. 

Pletho,  Geniistus,  i.  163  and  note. 

Plioianse  Exercitationes  of  Salmasias,  ii. 
368. 

Plotinus,  philosophy  of,  i.  213 ;  ii.  115. 

Plutarch,  imitations  of,  iii.  148  —  transU 
tions  of,  into  vulgar  Greek,  in  the  four 
teenth  century,  i.  IIS,  note  ^  —  Amyot' 
French,  ii  284  —  Xy lander's  version  of 
21  — North's,  iii.  299  — Dryden's  Lift 
of,  iv.  300. 

Pococke,  his  great  erudition,  iii.  428 ;  It. 
343. 

Poetae  Minores,  Winterton's,  ii.  864. 

Poetarum  (Jarmina  lllustrium,  ii.  238. 

Poetry,  in  the  tenth  and  next  ensuing 
centuries,  i.  33  —  Anglo-Saxon,  A.  — 
Latin  poetry,  ib.  —  effect  of  chivalry 
on,  143— Belgic,  ii.  242  —  Danish,  iii. 
243  — Dutch,  242  — English,  i.  140, 420- 
427  ;  ii.  215-238 ;  iv.  222—  French  and 
Provenral,  i.  53,  140,  219,  418 ;  u.  208- 
215 ;  iii.  235,  281 ;  iv.  216 ;  German,  i. 
as,  419;  ii.  209-215;  iii.  239;  iv.  222  — 
Italian,  i.  205, 206, 237, 411 ;  U.  181-199 ; 
iii.  2a5,  340 ;  iv.  211  — Latin,  i.  33,  101, 
427-429;  ii.  2.38-244;  iu.  264;  iv.  240  — 
Portuguese,  i.  243,  417;  ii.  204-207  — 
Spanish,  i.  135,  416;  ii.  199-208,  255  J 
iii.  229  —  Castilian,  i.  416 ;  ii.  199  — 
Scandinavian,  i.  33  —  Scottish,  270, 
344,  note*;  ii.  231,  242  — blank  verse, 
i.  424  — pastoral,  268;  iv.  221— epic, 
u.  193-199;   iv.  222  —  serious,  U.  222 

—  philosophical,  iii.  245  —  metaphysi- 
cal, iii.  247  —  anonymous  poetry,  264  — 
works  on  poetry,  viz.  Gascoyne's  Notea 
on  Verse  and  Rhyme,  ii.  301  —  \Vebbe'8 
discourse  of  English  poetry,  302  —  Put- 
tenham's  Art  of  English  Poesie,  ib.  — 
Harvey  on  English  verse,  ib.  —  Pinci 
ano's  tre-atise  on  the  Art  of,  299  — 
Pelletier's  treatise,  300  —  Juan  de  la 
Cueva's  Art  of  Poetry,  16.  —  Dryden'a 
Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy,  iv.  300. 

Poggio  Bracciolini,  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century  called  his  age,  i.  103 

—  on  the  ruins  of  Rome,  159. 
Poggio  on  the  degraded  state  of  leaming 

in  England  in  1420,  i.  124. 

Poiret,  his  Divine  (Economy,  iv.  45. 

Poland,  Protestants  in,  ii.  68  —  the  Anti- 
Trinitarians  of,  86  —  Socinians  of,  ib. 

—  college  at  Racow,  ib..  416  —  Polish 
version  of  Scripture,  104. 

Pole,  Cardinal,  ii.  140. 
Polentone,  Secco,  Dramas  of,  1.  220. 
Politian,   his   Itali.an  poems,  i.  175,  204 
221,  232, 441, 442 ;  ii.  294— MisceUani*. 
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rOLmCAL  tlTBEATiniB. 

of,  i.  202  — Latin  poetry  of,  196— hla 

drama  of  Orfeo,  221. 
political  literature,  ii.  133  —  sconomists, 

iii.  161;  iv.  203  —  science,  ii.  134;   iii. 

49  —opinions  in  fifteenth  century,  i. 

149. 
Political  philosophy,   iii.   164  —  views  of 

Spinosa,  iv.  187  —  power,  ii.  139. 
Polo,  Gil,  poetry  of,  ii.  203,  305. 
Volo,  Marco,  Travels  of,  i.  270  ;  ii.  342. 
Poly  bins,  commenUiries  on,  by  Patrizziand 

Kobortellus,  ii.  59,  60  —  bf  Casaubon, 

359  and  notes. 
Polyglots,  various,  iii.  426,  42'  —  Bible 

of  Alcali,  i.  319  — of  Antwerp,  u.  338  — 

Poljglot  alphabet,  i.  463  — Brian  Wal- 
ton's, iv.  312. 
Polyolbion  of  Drayton,  iii.  260. 
Pomfret,  his  Choice,  a  poem,  iv.  239. 
Pomponatius   De    linmortalitate,   i.   819, 

320, 387 ;  U.  101  — on  fate  and  free-wiU, 

i.  387. 
Poniponius  Laetus,  on  antiquities,  ii.  56. 
Pomponius  Mela,  edition  of,  by  Vossius, 

iv.  10. 
Pontanus,  Latin  poems  of,  i.  233 ;   ii.  294 

—  his  poem,  De  Hortis  Hesperidum,  i. 
459,  note  2. 

Pool,  Matthew,  Synopsis  Criticorum  by, 

iv.  61. 
I'ope,  Alexander,  his  correspondence,  iii. 

347  —  his  Ilape  of  the  Lock.  226,  note. 
Pope,  Sir  Thoinas,  letter  of,  i.  343,  note  2. 
Pope,  Joan,  on  the  existence  of,  iii.  64, 

note. 
Pope  John  XXI.,  1.  40,  note  *. 
Popery,   writings    against,    iv.    33.      See 

"  Papal." 
Population,  King's  calculations  on,  iv.  207 

—  theory  of  Malthus  on,  iii.  65. 
Port-Royal  Greek  grammar,  the,  ii.  29; 

iv.  11  —  Racine's  History  of  Port  Royal, 
36,  note  —  dis.^olution  of  the  convent 
of,  37  —  the  Messieur.s  de  Port  Royal, 
ib.  —  their  Logic,  or  I'Art  de  Penser,  66, 
81,  82,  84. 
Porta,  Baptista,  Magia  Naturalis  of,  ii. 
321,  384,  note  2 — discoveries  of,  iii. 

4oa 

Porta,  Simon,  a  rigid  AristoteUan,  ii.  106. 
PorUil's   History  of  Anatomy,  quoted,  i. 

4.57, 458 ;  ii.  336 1  iu.  418-421  and  notes; 

iv.  338. 
Portia  Capece,  wife  of  Rota  the  poet,  ii. 

186. 
Porto,  Luigi  da,  author  of  the  novel  of 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  163,  note  '. 
Portuguese  dramatic  works,  i.  266,  267  — 

poets,  62,  417,  433 ;  ii.  204  —  poetry,  204 

—  men  of  learning  in,  207  —  conquests 
and  trade  in  India  by  the,  341 ;  iii.  163, 
fio/e-  — dli^oyeries  in  Africa,  i.  201  — 
lyric  poetry  of,  243. 

Partus,  .Stoilius,  a  teacher  of  Greek,  ii. 
17,  26,  35. 


PH080DT. 

Possevin,  ii.  72  and  note,  74  —  Bibliotheea 
Selecta  of,  i.  36,  note  ' 

Postel,  William,  the  Oriental  scholar,  . 
463. 

Potato,  early  notice  of  the.  ii.  331. 

Potter's  Antiquities  of  Greece,  iv.  20  — 
his  Lycophron,  16. 

Poynet,  or  Pounet,  John,  on  Politique 
Power,  ii.  139  —  on  tyrannicide,  140, 
141. 

Pratt's  edition  of  Bishop  Hall's  works,  iii. 
354,  note. 

Preaching,  style  of,  before  the  Reforma 
tion,  ii.  438  —  in  England  after  the 
Restoration,  iv.  59. 

Prejudice,  Hobbes  on,  iii.  124. 

Prescott,  Mr.,  History  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  by,  i.  323,  note. 

Press,  the.     See  "  Printing." 

Prevost,  M.,  his  remark  on  identity,  iii. 
114,  note. 

Price's  notes  on  Apuleius,  iv.  16. 

Printing,  art  of,  i.  165  —  invention  of,  164 
—  block-books,  ib. — known  in  China, 
165  —  Gutenberg's  and  Costar's  mova- 
ble characters,  165  —  first  printed  book, 
ib.  —  progress  of  the  art,  166  —  Peter 
Schaffer's  engraved  punch,  166 —  Fust 
of  Mentz,  166, 169, 173—  Caxton,  184  — 
early  sheets  and  books,  168  —  the  first 
Greek  printed,  181 — first  Greek  press 
at  Paris,  263;  at  Rome,  273  — first  edi- 
tions of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics, 
172,  261 ;  ii.  14,  51-53  —  progress  of  the 
art  in  England,  i.  184 ;  ii.  355  —  France, 
i.  173,  183,  2(6  — Germany,  171,  173, 
2n  —  Italy ,  173, 230, 231  —  Spain,  184  — 
restrictions  on  the  press  at  Rome  by 
Paul  IV.  and  Pius  V.,  ii.  354,  355  —  in 
Spain  by  Philip,  354  —  in  England  by 
Elizabeth  and  the  Star  Chamber,  355  — 
the  Index  Expurgatorius  of  printed 
books,  354  —  destruction  of  works  by 
the  Inquisition,  16. — wood-cuts  and 
illustrations,  i.  199  —  advantages  reaped 
from  the  art,  250  —  its  effects  on  the  Re- 
formation, 258. 

Prisoners  and  slaves,  Grotius  on  the  usage 
of,  iii.  205,  207. 

Promises,  Grotius  on  the  obligation  of,  iii. 
190. 

Promos  and  Cassandra,  play  of,  ii.  263; 
iii.  296. 

Pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin,  on 
the,  i.  344 — of  modem  languages,  iv. 
285. 

Property,  law  of,  iii.  163  —  right  of, 
186,  189;  iv.  170,  192  — census  of,  ii 
164. 

Prose,  elegance  of  French,  admitted,  i 
269,  no<e  — English  writers  of,  ii.  286— 
Hobbes,  iv.  298  — Cowley,  299  — Ev» 
lyn,  299  —  Dry  den,  300  —  Italian,  i.  176 
ii.  281. 

Prosody,  Latin,  i.  51 ;  ii.  373. 
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PROTESTANT  BELIGIOIf. 

Protestant  reli^on,  the,  progress  of,  i.  299, 
a02,  348,  358,  SCA,  378 ;  U.  66 ;  it.  28, 32 

—  tenets  of  the  Protestants  broached  by 
WicUffe  and  his  followers,  i.  364  —  Lu- 
ther and  Calvin,  351-356, 363  —  in  Spain 
and  the  Low  Countries,  869 ;  ii.  69  — 
Austria  and  Poland,  74,  86  —  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  74  —  the  Protestant  con- 
troversy in  Germany  and  France^  74; 
iv.  28  —  French  Protestant  refugees,  52 

—  the  Huguenots  of  France,  ii.  89, 121 ; 
Iv.  28,  52 — bigotry  and  intolerance  of 
the  Lutheran  and  Calviuistic  churches, 
ii.  79, 86,  87  —  decline  of  Protestantism, 
90  —  the  principle  of  Protestantism,  i. 
377  —  Anglican  Protestantism,  ii.  391. 
See  "Reformation,"  "Calvin,"  "Lu- 
ther," "  Zwingle,"  "  Melanchthon," 
&c. 

Provencal  poetry,  the,  i.  53  ei  seg. ;  ii.  257 ', 

iii.  232  —  language  allied  with   Latin, 

i.  49,  62. 
Provoked    Husband,    play   of,    iv.   261, 

275. 
Provoked  Wife,  play  of,  iv.  275. 
Prudentius,  Latin  verse  of,  i.  52. 
Prynne,  the  Ilistriomastix  of,  iii.  292. 
Psalters  and  liturgies,  Greek,  used  in  the 

church  offices  in  Italy,  i.  112  —  the  Psal- 
.ter  (printed  in  1457),  166,  168. 
Psychological  theories,  iii.  85,  104, 129. 
Ptolemy,  the  geography  of,  i.  201,  270  — 

Ptolemaic  system,  iii.  395. 
Puffendorf,   Samuel,  on  the  vmtings  of 

Bacon,  iii.  72  —  his  Law  of  Nature  and 

Nations,  211,  219 ;  iv.  156, 165-173,  210 

—  his  Duties  of  a  Man  and  a  Citi- 
zen, 165  —  comparison  of,  with  Dr. 
Paley,  171  —  Theory  of  Politics  of, 
183. 

Pulci,  Luigi,  poems  of,  i.  175,  206  —  his 
Morgante  Maggiore,  ib.  309 ;  iii.  226. 

Pulteney,  History  of  Botany  of,  ii.  330, 
331,  and  note ;  iv.  333,  353. 

Punch  in  printing  invented,  i.  166. 

Punishment  of  crimes,  on,  by  Grotius  and 
Puffendorf,  iii.  197  ;  iv.  186. 

Purbach,  German  mathematician,  his  dis- 
coveries, i.  171,  199. 

Purchas,  the  Pilgrim,  a  collection  of  voy- 
agss  by,  iii.  429. 

Puritans,  the,  ii.  86,  222. 

Purple  Island,  Fletcher's  poem  of,  iii.  244, 
245. 

Puttenham,  his  Art  of  Poesie,  i.  421 ;  ii. 
51,  286.  302. 

Pynson,  books  printed  by,  i.  242,  277, 
note  1. 

Pyrrhonism,  ii.  110, 128 ;  iii.  78, 146. 

Quadrio,  Italian  critic,  i.  312 ;  ii.  185. 
Quadrivium,   mode  of  education,  i.   27, 

note  2 ;   ii.  347,  note. 
Quakers,  superstitious  opposition  of,   to 

lawful  war,  iii.  182. 


RALPH  EOTSTEB  DOT8TKB. 

Quarterly  Review,  articles  of  the,  quoted, 
i.  113,  nete  3,  332,  334 ;  ii.  2( ,  note  », 
205,  noti :  ui.  280—  on  Milton,  iv.  228, 
note^  —  a.'  'icles  of,  ascribed  to  Dr.  Blom- 
field,  i.  113,  note  s,  a34. 

Querenghi,  Italian  author,  iii.  265. 

Quevedo,  Spanish  satirist,  iii.  231  —  hM 
Visions,  and  Life  of  Tacano.  iv.  20'. 

Quietists  and  mystics,  iv.  44,  45. 

Quillet,  Claude,  CallipKdia  of,  iv.  241. 

Quiuault,  dramas  of,  iv.  256 — La  Mfejv 
Coquette,  263  —  operas  of,  265. 

Quintilian,  Isidore's  opinion  of,  i.  27  — 
styles  colloquial  Latin  as  quotidianus, 
43  —  on  vicious  orthography,  to.  —  MS3. 
of,  discovered  by  Poggio,  103. 

Quixote,  Don,  its  high  reputation,  iii.  36? 

—  new  views  an  to  the  design  of,  ib.  — 
difference  between  the  two  parts  of,  365 
— his  library  alluded  to,  ii.  305 ;  iii.  365 

—  translations  of,  iv.  298 — excellenca 
of  this  romance,  iii.  368. 

Rabelais,  his  Pantagruel,  i.  439— jworka 
of,  still  have  influence  with  the  public, 
ii.  356 ;  iv.  317. 

Bncan,  French  poet,  iii.  237,  281. 

lUcine,  Jean,  his  History  of  Port  Royal, 
iv.  35,  note  —  tragedies  of,  220,  244  — 
Les  Freres  Ennemis,  244 — Alexandre, 
245  —  his  Andromaque,  j6.  —  Britanni- 
cus,  246  — Berenice,  248  — Bajazet,  243 

—  Mithridate,  249  —  Iphigenie,  250  — 
Phedre,  251  —  Esther,  251— Athalie,  252 

—  his  female  characters,  253  —  compari- 
sons with  Shakspeare,  with  Corneille, 
and  Euripides,  263  —  beauty  of  his 
style,  254  —  his  comedy  of  Les  Plai- 
deurs,  262  —  Madame  de  Sevignfe  on, 
282,  note. 

Bacow,  Anti-Trinitarian  academy  at,  ii.  86. 
Kadbert,  Paschasius,  quotations  by,  i.  47, 

7iote  '. 
Radzivil,  Prince,  prints  the  Polish  version 

of  the  Scriptures,  ii.  104. 
Raffaelle,  Borghino,  treatise  on  painting 

by,  ii.  282. 
Raffaelle  d'Urbino,  i.  272. 
Raimondi,  John  Baptista,  the  printer,  il. 

339.  The  first  Itiilian  teacher  of  He- 
brew, i.  202  —  Persic  grammar  by,  ill. 

429. 
Rainaldus,  Annals  of  Baronius  continued 

by,  ii.  100. 
Rainbow,  theory  of  the,  and  explanaticn 

of  the  outer  bow,  iii.  409. 
Rainolds,   Dr.  John,  ii.  92,  142,  note  — 

character  of,  by  Wood  and  others,  92, 

note  1. 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  ji.  221,  302;   iii.  152 

—  his  Hirtory  of  the  World,  357;  iv 
298  —  the  Mermaid  Club  established  by 
iii.  306. 

Ralph  Royster  Doystcr,  play  of,  i.  437 ;  U. 
261. 
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RAMEOUILLET. 

Bamboulllet,  Marquise  de,  Catherine  de 
Vivoune,  iind  her  daughter  Julie  d'An- 
genues,  celebrated  literary  society  of, 
iii.  340 —  the  H8tel  de,  a  literary  coterie, 
34G,  371 ;  iv.  258,  30S. 
Raiiiiresius    de    Prado,    philology   of,   ii. 

3tJ7. 
liamus,  Peter,  his  Greek  grammar,  ii.  29 ; 

iv.  12  — his  logic,  i.  388,  389,  390;   U. 
121 :  iii.  12 ;   iv.  65  —  the  Itouiists,  iii. 

15. 
Raniusio,  travels  edited  by,  i.  271, 464 ;  ii. 

340,341. 
Ranke,  German  historian,  ii.  248,  note  '  — 

his  llistory  of  the  Reformation,  i.  301, 

note. 
Raphael  of  Volterra,  antiquary,  i.  331 ;  ii. 

5(5. 
Rapheling,  his  Arabic  lexicon,  iii   428. 
Rapin,  Nicolas,  Latin  poetry  of,  ii.  286; 

iii.  2C5,  note —  extolled  the  disputations 

of  the  schools,  iv.  63  —  imitation  of  Ho- 
race by,  ii.  213. 
Riipin,  Rene,  merit  of  his  Latin  poem  on 

Gardens,   iv.  241  —  on  Eloquence   and 

Poetry,  287  —  his  Parallels  of  the  Great 

Men  of  Antiquity,  ib. 
Bauwolf,  the  German  naturalist,  ii.  331, 

note  3. 
Ravaillere,  La,  ancient  Latin  BOng  quoted 

from,  i.  45,  note  2. 
Riiwley's  Life  of  Lord  Bacon,  iii.  32,  note, 

38. 
Ray,    his    Ornithology,  and    History    of 

i'ishes,  iv.  326  —  Synopsis  of  Quadru- 
peds,   ib.  —  Ilistoria   Plantarum,    &c., 

330  —  geological  observations  of,   336, 

337. 
Raymond  of  Toulouse,  his  letter  to  Henry 

ni.,i.  78. 
R'lynouard,  M.,  his  Choix  des  Poesies  des 

Troubadours,   i.  42,  56  —  on  the  Pro- 

veni^al  or  Romance  language,  44-50,  56, 

note  2  —  on  Portuguese  lyric  poetry ,  238 
—  criticisms  of,  on  the  Araucana  of  Er- 

cilla.  ii.  203. 
Real,  St.,  works  of,  iv.  52. 
Realists,  disputations  of  the,  i.  41,  195  ; 

iii.  14. 
Reason,  human,  on,  i.  210 ;  iv.  102,  112, 

151. 
Reasoning,  art  of,  Hobbes  on  the,  iii.  113, 

7iote  3,  117.     See  "  Logic." 
Rebulgo,  Mingo,  p.istorals  of,  ii.  246. 
Recitative    suggested    by    Kinucciui,    ii. 

249. 
Record,  Robert,  Whetstone  of  Wit  by,  ii. 

312. 
Rcdi,  his  philosophy,  iii.  337  —  sonnets  of, 

and   ode,    Bacco   in    Toscana,   iv.   214 

—  his  correspondence,  275  —  zoiilogj'  of, 

327. 
ftedman.    Dr.,    character    of,    i.   345  —  a 

tutor  of  repute  at  Cambridge,  ii.  47, 

note^ 


Reformation,  the  origin  of,  i.  299  —  spiri' 
of,  i.  376  ;  ii.  135,  390  — its  tenets,  41S 

—  its  effects  on  learning,  i.  308,  3i©, 
340  —  on  printing,  258  —  its  progress  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  351  —  aliena- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  revenues  to  the 
state,  352  —  expulsion  from  the  con- 
vents, ih.  —  revolutionary  excitement 
353, 361 ;  ii.  135  —  growth  of  fanaticism, 
i.  353  —  its  appeal  to  the  ignorant^  361 

—  active  p.art  taken  by  women,  t4. — 
parallel  between  those  times  and  the 
present,  ib.  — differences  among  the  re- 
formers, 3(33^  its  spread  iu  England, 
364 — in  Italy,  365,  366 — in  Germany 
and  Switzeriand,  301,  302,  351  — in 
Spain  and  Low  Countries,  369  —  perse- 
cutions by  the  Inquisition,  16.  —  order 
of  the  .lesuits,  ib.  370  —  character  of 
Luther  and  his  writings,  371-373  —  theo- 
logical writings  of  the  period,  374.  375 

—  the  controversies   of  the  reformers, 

376  —  the   principle   of   Protestantism, 

377  —  the  pa:?sions  instrumental  in  es- 
tablishing the  Reformation,  378 — the 
mischiefs  arising  from  the  abandonment 
of  the  right  of  free  inquiry,  378  —  con- 
troversies of  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churchmen,  ii.  390  —  defections  to  Ca- 
tholicism, 392,  393  — interference  of  the 
civil  power  with,  i.  351;  ii.  422,  423  — 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  i.  355  ;  ii.  66 — • 

—  controversies  of  the  chief  reformers, 
i.  355,  et  seq. — dispute  between  thf 
Swiss  refonners  and  Luther,  363 — it* 
progress,  ii.  66  —  the  Reformatio  I^gum 
Eoclesiasticarum,  under  Edward  VI., 
42  —  Protestants  of  France,  their  con- 
troversy with  the  Gallican  Church,  iv 
28-33  — writings  of  the  Church-of- 
England  divines  against  the  doctrines 
of  Rome,  33,  34  —  re-action  in  favor  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  in  Italy  and  Spain, 
ii.  69,  71,  390  —  the  Formula  ComordiaB 
of  the  Lutheran  churches,  81,  401,  402 

—  Church  of  England,  the  Thirty -nine 
Articles,  83,  note  '  —  the  High-church 
party,  403.  See  "  Luther,"  "  Calvin," 
''  Melanchthon,"  "  Zwingle,"  &c. 

Refraction  suggested  as  the  cau.se  of  pris 

matic  division  of  colors,  iii.  408  —  law 

of,  406. 
Regicide.     See  "  Tyrannicide." 
Rcgio,  works  of,  i.  188. 
Regiomontanus,    the    mathematician,    1. 

171.  198,  227  —  his  treatise  on  triangles, 

448,  449 
Regis,  Jean  Silvain,  his  Systemede  la  Phi- 

losophie,  iv.  80,  note  1,  81,  note. 
Regius,  professor  of  medicine  at  Utrecht, 

iii.  98. 
Regnard,  dramatic  author,   ii.   260  —  hie 

Le  Joueur,  iv.  262—  I*  Legataire,  266 

—  Les  Meuechnies,  ib. 
Regnier,  satires  of,  iii.  237. 
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REHEARSAL. 

Behearsal,  the,  a  satire  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  iv.  802. 

Eeid's  Essays,  iii.  73,  note  2,  iv.  87  —  his 
animadversion  on  Descartes,  iii.  81, 
note. 

Reindeer,  the,  Albertns  on,  ii.  326. 

Reinesius,  a  Saxon  physician,  Variae  Lec- 
tiones  of,  ii.  366  and  note  2. 

Reinold,  Prussian  tables  of.  ii.  318. 

Relapse,  the,  play  of,  iv.  275. 

Religio  Medici  of  Sir  T.  Browne,  iii.  151, 
note. 

Religion,  natural,  on,  i.  210  —  by  Lord  Ba- 
con, iii.  44  —  on  its  laws,  i.  386  —  in- 
fluence of  reason,  210  —  its  influence 
upon  poetry,  147  —  inspiration  and 
Scripture,  2i0  —  five  notions  of,  iii.  27 
—  evidences  of,  denied  by  the  Sociuians, 
ii.  417  —  traditions,  i.  211  —  legends  and 
influence  of  saints,  212  —  doctrines  of 
the  Christian,  299,  300  —  vindications 
of  Christianity  by  Pascal,  iv.  47  —  by 
Huet,  51  —  toleration  in,  ii.  160,  423, 
424,  425  —  union  of  religious  parties 
sought  by  Grotius,  398,  note  —  and  by 
Calixtus,  401  —  controversy  on  grace 
and  free-will,  410  —  religious  opinions 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  i.  150  —  Deisti- 
cal  writers,  ii.  101  —  religious  tolera- 
tion, remarks  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  425- 
434  —  theory  of  Hobbes  on  religion,  iii. 
125.  See  "  Rome,"  "  Reformation," 
"  Protestants." 

Religious  persecution  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, ii.  423. 

Remonstrants,  the,  ii.  414  ;  iv.  38,  41.  See 
"  Arminians." 

Renouard  on  the  state  of  learning  in  Italy, 
ii.  43.  note  ^. 

Rei)roduction,  animal,  iv.  340. 

Republic  of  Bodin,  analysis  of,  ii.  150-164. 

Republics,  on  the  institutions  of,  iv.  190- 
193. 

Resende,  Garcia  de,  Latin  grammar  of, 
i.  339. 

Retrcspective  Review  in  AJeman,  ii.  306, 
note  2. 

Retz,  Cardinal  de,  Memoirs  of,  iv.  346. 

Reuchlin,  i.  219  —  cabalistic  philosophy  of, 
238  —  contention  of,  with  the  monks, 
297  —  Greek  grammar  and  acquirements 
of,  193,  note,  194,  219— Latin  plays  of, 
220. 

Revelation,  arguments  founded  on,  iv. 
165,  156. 

Revels,  master  of  the,  duties  of,  ii.  263 ; 
iii.  291. 

Kivenues,  public,  Bodin  on,  ii.  164. 

B«view8,  the  first,  the  Journal  des  S<;avans, 
iv.  291  —  the  Mercure  Galaut,  292  — 
Eayle's  Nouvclles  de  la  Republique  des 
Lettres,  293,  294— Le  Clerc's  Biblio- 
theque  Universelle,  ib.  —  the  Leipsic 
Acts,  ih.  —  Italian  journals,  ;*.  —  Mer- 
eure  Savant,  ib.  —  English  Reviews,  ib. 


ROBEKVAt. 

Revius,  the  theologian,  iii.  83. 
Revolution,  Bodin  on  the  canses  of,  ii 

157. 
Reynard  the  Foxe,  Caxton's  Historye  of, 

i.  149. 
Rheeticus,  Joaeblm,  mathematician,  i  463 

ii.  317. 
Rheede,  Hortus  Indicus  Malabaricuo  of 

iv.  335. 
Rheims,  Vulgate  of,  translation  of  NoW 

Testament  from,  by  English  Catholici 

in  1582,  ii.  104. 
Rhenanus  Beatus,  i.  291,  note,  355,  359, 

7iote  -. 
Rhenish  academy,  the,  i.  218. 
Rhetoric  of  Cassiodorus,  i.  27,  note. 
Rhetoric,  Fouquelin's  treatise  on,  ii  300 

—  Wilson's,  301  —  Cox"s,  i.  446  ;  ii. 
301. 

Rhodiginus,   Caelius,   Lectiones  Antiqua 

of,  i.  275,  331 ;   ii.  20,  56. 
Rhodomann,  I^aurence,  works  of,  ii.  29,  34, 

134  — his   Life  of  Luther,  34  — Greek 

verses  of,  ib 
Rhyme,  Latin,  origin  of,  i.  53 — English, 

Gascoyne's    Notes    on  Instruction,  ii, 

301. 
Ribeyro,  Portuguese  pastoral  poet,  i.  418 

—  his  Diana  of  Montemayor,  ib. 
Rieci,  the  Jesuit,  Travels  in  China  by,  iii. 

429. 
Riccoboni,   Hist,  du  TheStre  Itahen,  iii. 

271. 
Richard  II.,  dethronement  of,  ii.  140. 
Richard  III.,  players  in   the  time  of,  i 

435. 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  play  of.  ii.  266. 
Richelet,  Dictionnaire  de,  iv.  282. 
Richelieu,  Cardinal,  a  patron  of  men  of 

learning,  iii.  281.  346,  348.  349;  iv.  282 

—  supports  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
'Shurch,  ii.  389  —  prejudice  of,  against 

the  Cid,  iii.  349  —  letters  and  writings 
of,  348;  see  also  iv.  28,  35  — Lord  Ba- 
con esteemed  by,  iii.  71  and  note. 

Richer,  his  work  on  the  ecclesiastical 
power,  ii.  386. 

Rigault,  or  Rigaltius,  French  critic,  ii. 
367. 

Rinuccini,  Ottavio.  suggests  the  idea  of 
liecitatiye,  ii.  249. 

Rivella,  adventures  of,  iv.  316,  note. 

Rivers,  Lord,  his  Diets  of  Philosopher*, 
i.  198. 

Rivet,  Calvinist  writer,  ii.  436. 

Kivinus,  his  Res  Ilerbarise,  iv.  331. 

Bivoli,  Armenian  dictionary  compiled  by, 
iii.  429. 

Roads,  Roman,  history  of,  ii.  376. 

Robert,  King  of  Naples,  a  patron  of  P» 
trarch,  i.  100. 

Robertson,  Dr.,  remarks  of,  i.  28,  note  * 
80,  322. 

Roberval,  French  mathematician,  Ji.  334 
404. 
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BoWson,  works  of,  ili.  73. 

Bobortellus,  philological  work  of,  ii.  31, 
40,  66  —  his  controversy  with  Sigonius, 
51,  note  —  on  military  changes,  OJ. 

Rooco,  Italian  dramatist,  iii.  2(2,  437. 

Kochefoucault,  Due  de  la,  his  Maxims,  iii. 
124,  Sb'a ;  iv.  172. 

Roohe.ster,  Earl  of,  poems  of,  iv.  234,  239. 

RoJolph  II.  of  Austria  persecutes  the  Pro- 
testants, ii.  74. 

Roger,  the  Jesuit,  Travels  of,  iii.  429. 

Rogers,  his  Anatomy  of  the  Mind,  ii.  55. 

Rogers,  Mr.,  his  poem  of  Italy,  i.  190, 
note  1. 

Bojas.  I'emando  de,  Spanish  dramatist, 
i.  267. 

Rollenhagen,  the  Froschmauseler  of,  ii. 
216. 

RoUock,  Hercules,  poem  by,  ii.  242. 

Romaic,  or  modem  Greek,  origin  of,  i. 
113. 

Romance,  its  general  tone,  i.  148  —  in- 
fluenced the  manners  of  the  middle 
ages,  146  —  the  olde.-it,  Tristan  of  Leo- 
nois,  148,  note  -  —  Romance  or  Proven- 
cal language,  i.  48,  53,  65 ;  ii.  257 ;  iii. 
232  —  writers  of,  Spanish  and  Moorish, 
i.  242;  ii.  207.  305;  iii.  229,  363  — 
French,  i.  52,  63;  iii.  369;  iv.  308  — 
heroic,  iii.  369;  iv.  308  —  of  cliivalry, 
i.  438:  u.  307  — of  Italy,  281  — Eng- 
lish, 289  i  iv.  312  — pastoral,  i.  268;  iii. 
369.       i' 

Borne,  university  or  gymnasium  of.  i.  273 

—  the  city  sacked  by  Bourbon,  326  — 
library  of  the  Vatican,  ii.  347  —  works 
of  Cicero,  Dionysius,  Gellius.  Gravius, 
Gruchius,  Livy,  Manutius,  Niebuhr, 
Panvinius,  Poniponius  Lajtus,  Kobor- 
tellus,  Sigonius,  &c.,  &c.,  on  its  his- 
tory and  antiquities,  ii.  56-62  —  Poggio"s 
ob.«ervations  on  the  ruins  of,  i.  159  — 
jurisprudence  of,  ii.  171 ;  iii.  176-188, 
218;  iv.  166,  208-210  — Leibnitz  on  the 
laws  of,  208  —  modern  poets  of,  211  — 
Church  of,  i.  297,  299 ;  ii.  66,  389  —  ori- 
gin of  the  Reformation,  i.  298  —  contro- 
versy on  the  Papal  power,  ii.  94,  389  ; 
Iv.  24  —  di.scipline  of  the  clergy,  ii.  70 

—  books  prohibited  by  the  church,  354 

—  religious  treatises  of  the  church.  440. 
See  "  Latin,"  "  Learuiug,"  "Reforma- 
tion," &c. 

Bondelet,  Ichthvology  of,  ii.  328. 
Eonsard,  Pierre",  poetry  of.  ii.  210,  300  ; 

iii.  233,  238,  248 :  iv."219. 
Roquefort,  his  Gloss;iire  de  la  Langue  Ro- 

mane,  i.  46,  note  ^  —  Etat  de  la  Poesie 

Fran(;idse,  56. 
Rosa,  Salvator,  satires  of,  iv.  214. 
Boscelin,  theories  of,  i.  36,  41,  195. 
Boscoe,  William,  his  ciiticism  on  poetical 

prose,  i.  103,  note  ',  269,  note  —  obliga- 

rtons  to,  273,  note  i  —his  Leo  X.,  231, 

noli  1,  459,  note  ^ 


Roscommon,  Earl  of,  poems  by,  iv.  239. 
Rose,  or  Rossa'U.s,  De  justi  Keipublicu!  In 

Keges  Potestate,  ii.  142,  note:  iii.  155. 
Rosen,  Dr.,  .\rabiau  algebra  translated  lij- 

ii  312,  note  '^. 
Rosicrucian  society,  iii.  153.  423. 
Rosmunda,  tragedy  of,  i.  273.  274. 
Rossi,  or  Erythra-us,  collections  of,  ii.  13, 

note  ^  —  criticisms  of,  iii.  265. 
Rota,  Bernardino,  poetry  of,  ii.  186. 
Rothuian,  the  geometrician,  ii.  318. 
Rotrou,  plays  of,  iii.  282  and  note  -  —  Wen- 

ceslas  of,  289. 
Rousseau's  Oontrat  Social,  iii.  218. 
Routh,  Dr.,  Religiosae  Sacrse  of,  i.  35. 
Rowley,  dramatic  works  of,  iii.  334. 
Rowley,   Thomas,   poems    attributed    to, 

i.  180. 
Roxana,  Latin  tragedy  by  Alabaster,  iii 

268  and  note. 
Roy,   General,    his  Military  Antiquities, 

&c.,  ii.  60,  note  i. 
Royal  King  and  Loyal  Subject,  play  of,  iii 

315. 
Royal  Society  of   London,  iii.   72  —  the 

Philosophical  Transactions  of,  iv.  318, 

320,  334,  386. 
Ruarus,  Epistles  of,  ii.  418. 
Rubbi,  the  Parnaso  Italiano  of,  ii.  184 ; 

in.  222. 
Rubens,  Albert,  on  the  Roman  costume, 

iv.  20. 
Rucellai,  Rosmunda  of,  i.  273,  274  —  the 

Bees  of,  an  imitation  of  Virgil's  Fourth 

Georgic,  414. 
Rudbeck,  Olaus,  on  the  Lacteiils,  iii.  423. 
Rue,  De  la,  i.  46,  note  -,  57,  note  ' 
Rueda,  Lope  de,  Spanish  plays  of,  i.  432. 
Ruel,   John,   i.  3-38  —  his  translation  of 

Dioscorides  on   botany,  460  —  De  Na 

tura  Stirpium,  ib. 
Ruhnkenius,  his  praise  of  Muretus,  ii.  19, 

38. 
Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife,  iii.  320. 
Rumphius,    Herbarium    Amboineuse    of, 

iv.  335. 
Russell,  Lady,  U.  53. 
RusKell,  poems  of,  ii.  201,  note  '. 
Ruteboeiif,  the  poet,  i.  55. 
Rutgersius,  Variae  Lectiones  of.  ii.  366. 
Ruy.sch,  Dutch  physician,  art  of  injecting 

anatomical  preparations   perfected  by, 

iv,  iiO. 
Kymer,  remarks  of,  on  tragedy,  Iv.  303. 

Saavedra,  a  political  moralist,  iii  161 

Sabellian  tenets,  i.  368. 

Sabinus,  George,  a  Latin  poet,  ii.  239. 

Sacchetti,  Italian  novelist,  i.  175. 

Sachs,   Hans,   German   dramatic   poet    |, 

314,  419,  4.34,  and  note  3. 
Sackville's  Induction   to   the  Mirrour  ci 

Magistrates,  ii.  217, 262  —  his  Gorboduc 

262. 
Sacy,  M.  de,  French  author,  iv.  37. 
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SAD  BHEPHKED. 

Bad  Shepherd  of  Ben  Jonson,  iji.  258,  261, 

3(i9. 
Sadler,  Sir  Kalpi, embassy  of,  to  Scotland, 

i.  344. 
Sadolet,  Cardiniil,  reputation  of.  i.  272,  326, 

note;    ii.  374  —  observations  of,  i.  417, 

note.  429,  442,   note  ',  466  —  his  desire 

for  reform,  ii.  76. 
baiut  Leuve,  selection.?  of,  from  Ronsard, 

ii.  211,  note  ••. 
Saint  Real,   the  Abb6  de,  iv.  52,   note, 

346. 
Eainte  Marthe,  or  Sammarthanus,   Latin 

poet,  ii.  241 ;  iv.  241. 
Salamanca,  University  of,  i.  41  — lectures 

at,  by  Lebrixa,  184,  186. 
Sales,  St.  Francis  de,  writings  of,  ii.  441 
Salli,   Italian  poet,  iii.  222,  228,341:   17. 

276. 
Salisbury,  John  of,  History  of,  i.  28,  note  \ 

39.  note  1,  93,  195  — learning  of,  93,  95 

—  style  of,  93. 
Sallengre,  collection  of  treatises,  ii  56. 
Sallo,  Denis  de,  publishes  the  first  review, 

iv.  291. 
Ballust,  influence  of,  ii.  356. 
SalmsLsius,  Claude,   erudition  and   works 

of,  ii.  368,  435  —  his  Plinianae  Exerci- 

tationes  and   other   works,  368  —  De 

Lingua  Ilellenistica.  .362  —  controversy 

with  Milton,  368  — death  of.  iv.  9. 
Salutjito,  CoUuccio,    on   Plutarch,  i.  113, 

note  3  —  an  ornament  of  learning  in  the 

fourteenth  century,  104,  note  2 
Salvator  Rosa-Siiti-os.  of,  iv.  214. 
Salviani's    Animalium    Aquatilium    Ilis- 

toria,  ii.  328. 
Salviati,    his    attack    on  Tasso,   entitled 

L'Infarinato,  ii.  299. 
Salvini,  remarks  by,  iii.  221. 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the,  iii.  426. 
Samniai'thanus,  ii.  241 :  iv.  241. 
Sanchez  Poesi.as  Castellanas,  i.  52. 
Sanchez,  Thomas,  works  and  doctrine  of, 

i.  135 ;  ii.  115-117 ;  iii.  142. 
Bancroft,  Arclibishop,   his  Fur  Prasdesti- 

natus,  iv.  40,  and  note. 
Sanctius.  grammar  of,  ii.  30,  37 ;   iv.  12. 
Sanctnriu.s,  De  Medicina  Statica.  iii.  424. 
Sanderson,  an  English  casuist,  iii.  144. 
Sandys's  sermons,  ii.  91. 
Sunnazaro,    the    Italian    poet,    excellent 

genius  of,  i.  269,  418  — Latin  poetry  of, 

427,  428  ;    ii.  294  ;   iv.  241  —  Arcadia 

of,  i.  269,  418  ;  ii.  305. 
Sanson,  Nicolas,  his  maps,  iv.  344. 
Sauteul,   or  Santolius,   Latin   poetry  of, 

iv.  24.3. 
Santis,  De,  economi.st,  iii.  164 
Sappho,    translated    by   Madame  Dacier, 

iv.  13. 
Saracens  of  Spain,  i.  53  —  obligations  of 

Europe  to,  126  — refinement  of,  213. 
Barbieuski   poet  of  Poland,  iii.  265,  note. 
Sarbievius,  Latin  poet,  iii.  264,  266. 


ecHOLAsno  philosopht. 

Sarpi,  Father  Paul,  ii.  324,  note  >  — Ul 

account  of  the  work  of  Bellarmin,  383, 

note  -  —  his  medical  discoveries,  384 ; 

iii.  417  —  his  religious   tenets,  ii.  385. 

See  385,  note  2, 
Sarrazin.  French  poet,  iii.  238. 
Satire,  Origin  and  Progress  of,  by  Dryden 

iv.  300. 
Satire  Menippee,  ii.  286. 
Saumaise,  Claude.     See  "  Salmasius  ■ 
Saumur,  La  Forge  of,  iv.  79. 
Savigny,  quotations  from,  i.  81-86. 
Savile,  Sir  Henry,  ii.  61  —  translation  of 

Tacitus  by,  54  —  his  edition  of  Chrysos- 

toni,  ii.  363 —  his  treatise  on  theKoman 

militia.  54,  note  1,  61. 
Saxony,  Reformation  protected  in,  i.  300. 
Saxton"s  map  of  England  in  1580,  ii.  344. 
Scala,  Flaminio,  extemporaneous  comedy 

introduced  by,  iii.  273. 
Scaliger,  Joseph,  the  eminent  scholar,  ii. 

18,  44,  46,  242  — chronology  of,  63,  320 

—  Julian  period  invented  by,  64— -the 
Scaligerana,  44,  45,  and  note,  90,  note, 
338,  note  2 ;  iv.  297  — epitaph  by  Hein- 
sius  on,  ii.  44,  note  —  De  Emendatioue 
Temporum  of,  63 ;  ii.  379  —  his  know- 
ledge of  Anibic,  339  ;  iu.  428  —  Latin 
poetry  of,  ii.  240,  note  -  —  his  opinion 
of  his  own  learning,  359,  note  2  — 
criticisms  bv  the  Scaligers,  ii.  28,  note  3, 
99.  note  1,  3(50,  372. 

Scaliger,  Julius  Casar,  i.  329;  ii  44  — 
De  Causis  Latinae  Linguae,  i.  330  —  his 
Poetics,  ii.  292-294  —  invective  of, 
against  the  Ciceronian  us,  i.  331. 

Scandinavia,  early  poetry  of,  i.  33,  60, 
note  —  legends  of,  iii.  243. 

Scapula,  his  abridgment  of  Stephens's 
Thesaurus,  ii.  27  —  distich  on,  ib.  note  1 

—  opinions  on  the  lexicon  of,  27,  notes. 
Scarabreus  Aquilam  quaerit  of  Erasmus, 

i.  289,  291. 
Scarron,  Abbe,  the  Roman  Comique  of, 

iv.  309. 
Scepticism  in  the  middle  ages,  i.  153. 
Schseffer,  Peter,  his  inventions  in  printing, 

L166. 
Schedius,  Melissus,  iii.  265. 
Scheiner,   the  Jesuit,  optical  discoveriel 

of,  iii.  394,  423. 
Schelstadt,  school  of,  i.  193,  217. 
Schism,  treat  ses  on,  ii.  409  and  note. 
Schlegel,  Frei.eric,  his  opinion  that  Lu- 
ther's understanding  was  tainted  with 

in.sanity,  i.  373. 
Schlegel,  William,  his  praise  of  Calderon, 

iii.  279  —  his  criticisms  on  Shakspeare, 

298,  306,  318  — on  the  defects  of  Mo. 

Here,  iv.  256. 
Schmidt,  Erasmus,  observations  of,  ii  94— 

his  Pindar,  3(33. 
SchoLa-stic    philosophy,   its    slow    defeat, 

i.  383  —  defetdfd  by  the  universities 

884. 
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BCH0LA8T10  TKEATISES. 

leholastic  treatises,  ii.  105.  See  "  PhiloscK 
phy." 

Schools,  cathedral  and  conventual,  under 
Charlemagne  and  his  successors,  and 
thi'ir  beneficial  effects,  i.  30.  note  ^  — 
state  of  Knglish  schools  in  the  time  of 
Heury  VIll.,346  —  English  institutions 
and  regulations  of,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, ii.  50  —  mode  of  te.ichiug  in, i.  281 

—  of  Schelstadt,  Muuster,  Emmerich, 
193.  194,  217— Padua,  319;  U.  106  — 
in  tiermany,  i.  125,  340. 

Science,  stite  of,  i.  448;  iii.  377  —  Lord 
Bacon,  De  Augmenfis  Scientiarum,  34, 
et  seq.  —  Hobbes's  Ch.'irt  of  Human,  118 

—  institutions  for  the  advancement  of, 
iv.  318,  319. 

Scioppius,  Ciaspar,  controversies  of,  ii.  370, 
372 — his  lufamia  Famiani,  370 — his 
Judicium  de  Stylo  Historico,  j6.  —  his 
grammar,  370,  373 —  remarks  on  Lip- 
eius,  37. 

Scornful  Lady,  play  of,  iii.  316  and  note. 

Scot  Reginald,  his  Discovery  of  Witch- 
cruft,  ii.  51,  55,  102. 

Pcot  of  Scotstarvet,  Ijitin  elegies  of,  iii.  268. 

Scotland,  Dunbar,  poet  of,  i.  270  —  state 
of  clas.sical  learning  in,  282;  ii.  54  — 
Greek  taught  in,  i.  344  —  Latin  poets 
of,  iii.  268  — Calvinists  of,  ii.  143. 

Soots  ballads,  ii.  229  —  poets,  242. 

Scott,  Michael,  pretends  to  translate  Aris- 
totle, i.  Ill,  note  2. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  ii.  289 ;  iu.  374. 

Scotti,  his  Monarchia  Solipsorum.  iii.  374. 

Scottish  dialect,  ancient  poems  in  the,  i. 
270,  421,  426,  note. 

Bcotus,  Duns,  character  and  influence  of 
his  writings,  i.  40  —  barbarous  charac- 
ter of  his  sophistry,  ib.,  note  *  ;  ii.  47. 

Bcotus,  John,  Erigena,  i.  32,  195. 

Scriptures,  Holy,  first  printed  Bible,  i.l67 

—  translations  of,  184  —  editions  of  Arius 
Montanus,  ii.  103  —  Etbiopic,  i.  318  — 
Alcaic  Polyglot,  ib.  —  Antwerp  Poly- 
glot, ii.  338  —  Bishops'  Bible,  104  — 
Chaldee,  i.  318  ;  ii.  338 ;  iii.  425—  Cas- 
taUo,  ii.  103 — Clarius,  ib.  —  Complu- 
tensian, i. 379 ;  ii. 338—  Danish, i. 381  — 
EngUsh,  ii.  445  — Tyndale's,  i.  3<54,  380 

—  Duport's  translation,  iv.  14  —  English 
commentators  on,  Ii.  437  —  Geneva,  by 
Coverdale,  104  — Greek,  i.  318:  iv.l4  — 
Hebrew,  i.  318;  ii.  339;  iii.  425—  Ita- 
lian, i.  381  —  Latin,  382  ;  ii.  103  — 
Erasmus,  i.  276,  292  — Parisian  Poly- 
Klot,  iii.  426;  iv.  342  —  Pagninus,  ii. 
J03  —  Polish  translation^  104  —  Septua- 
gint,  ib.  —  Sclavonian,  ib.  —  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  iii.  426  —  Spanish,  ii.  104  — 
Syriac,  337:  Ui.  425,  428  — Si.^tine,  ii. 
103  —  Swedish.  381  —  Tremellius  and 
Junius,  103— Vulgate,  102  — Walton's 
Polyglot,  iv.  342  —  forty-eight  editions 
of,  prohibited  by  Rome.ii.  354. 


BEXTTAL  SYSTEM  OP  PLANTS. 

Scuderi,  Mademoiselle  de,  heroic  romancM 
of,  iii.  371,  372  ;  iv.  221,  308. 

Scudery,  observations  on  the  Cid  of  Cor- 
neille  by,  iii.  350. 

Seba,  Adeodatus  (Beza),  ii.  240. 

Sebonde,  Riiimond  de.  Natural  Theology 
of,  i.  154  ;   ii.  128. 

Seckendorf  attacks  the  motives  of  Eras- 
mus, i.  358,  wote  i  —  remarks  on  Luther 
by,  290. 

Secundus  Joannes,  Latin  poems  of,  i.  429 ; 
ii.  242  :   iii.  260. 

Sedano,  his  Parnaso  Espaiiol,  ii.  199,  202 ; 
iii.  229. 

Segneri,  Paolo,  sermons  of,  iv.  276. 

Segui.  history  by,  i.  465. 

Segrais,  pa.storal  poetry  of,  iv.  221  —  his 
novels.  310  — Segraiskna,  &c., 297,302. 

Seguier,  President,  library  of,  iii.  436. 

Seicentisti,  writers  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, iii.  221,  336. 

Selden,  iii.  306  —  his  treatise  De  Jure 
Natural!  juxta  Ilebraeos.  144,  145,  427, 
428  —  Table-Talk  of,  ii.  437,  note'^;  iii. 
145,  note.  152  —  his  controversy  on 
fisheries,  187  —  Arundelian  Marbles  of, 
ii.  376. 

Self-defence,  right  of.  iii.  184  ;  iv.  185. 

Selling,  Prior,  i.  240  and  note  ^. 

Semi-Pelagian  tenets,.ii.  411,  414. 

Seneca,  tragedies  of,  u.  258,  259,  356- 
Epistles  of,  iii.  148. 

Sensation,  Hobbes's  theory  of,  iii.  102  — 
definition  of.  by  Malebranche.  iv.  87. 

Sensibility,  universal,  theory  of  Campa- 
nella,  iii.  16. 

Sepulture,  rights  of,  Grotius  on,  iii.  197. 

Serafino  d'  Aquila,  Italian  poet,  i.  237, 
411. 

Serena,  Elisabetta,  ii.  185. 

Sergardi,  satires  of,  in  Latin,  iv.  240. 

Serlio,  treatise  on  perspective  by,  ii. 
321. 

Sermons  of  the  sixteenth  century,  i.  375 
—  EngUsh,  ii.  438;  iv.  59  — French,  56, 
56. 

Serra,  Antonio,  on  the  means  of  obtaining 
money  without  mines,  iii.  162  —  on  the 
trade  of  Venice  by,  ib.  —  on  commercial 
exchange,  ib. 

Servetus,  tenets  and  works  of,  i.  368  —his 
work  De  Trinitatis  Erroribus,  ib.  —  put 
to  death  at  Geneva,  ii.  84,  85,  86,  note^ 
424  and  note  ^  —  account  of  his  Chris 
tianismi  Restitutio,  passage  therein  on 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  i.  45S ;  ii. 
84,  85,  and  notes ;  iii.  417,  418. 

Servitu.le,  domestic,  ii.  151. 

Seven  Champions  of  Christendom  by 
John.son,  ii.  309. 

Sevigne,  Mad.ame  de.  Letters  of,  iv.  281  — 
her  talent,  ib.  —  want  of  sensibility  of 
282,  note. 

Seville  Univei-sity,  lectures  at,  i.  186 

Sexual  system  of  plants,  iv.  S^l. 
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SHADWELL. 

Bhadwell,  plays  of,  iv.  273  —  satire  on,  by 
Dryden,  2»1. 

ghakspeare,  William,  iii.  290  — his  poems, 
Veuus  and  Adonis,  ii.  223,  271  —  Lu- 
crece,  223  —  his  life  and  early  plays, 
269,  270,  &c.  —  few  obliterations  "by 
Shakspeare,  nor  any  by  Lope  de  Vega, 
250  —  his  sonnets,  iii.  253-256  —  plays 
of:  Twelfth  Night.  293  — Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  ib.,  294  ;  iv.  261  —  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  293  —  Hamlet, 
298  —  Macbetli,  ib.  —  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure, ii.  263,  303;  iii.  295,  296,  298  — 
King  Lear,  2915,  298  —  Timon  of  Athens, 
297  —  Pericles,  ii.  271,  note  i ;  iii.  299  — 
the  historical  plays  of,  ii.  277  —  Julius 
Ofesar,  iii.  300  —  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
300  — Othello,  299,  301  —  Coriolanus, 
300  — Richard  Ii.,  303  — Tempest,  301 

—  his  other  plays,  300,  301,  303,  318  — 
Henry  VI.,  whence  taken,  ii.  266,  271 

—  Comedy  of  Errors,  271;  iv.  263  — 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream    ii.  273,  275 

—  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  272,  274 

—  Love's  Labor  Lost,  272  —  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,  273  —  Roineo  and  Juliet, 
275-277  —  Merchant  of  Venice,  278  ;  iii. 
19;  iv.  269  — As  You  Like  It,  ii.  279  — 
Oymbeliiie,  303  —  retirement  and  death 
of,  iii.  290,  note  ',  3Ul  —  greatness  of 
his  genius,  ii.  133 ;  iii.  302 — judgment 
of,  303  — his  obscurity  of  style,  304  — 
his  popularity,  303,  305  —  critics  and 
conmientators  on  his  dramas,  ib.,  30i3  — 
Drvden's  remarks  on,  325,  note  (see 
also  ii.  264,  note  *,  2(38,  291 ;  iv.  270)  — 
remarks  on  the  mode  of  spelling  the 
poet's  name,  ii.  269,  note  2. 

Sharp,  Richard,  Mr.,  remarks  of.  iv  301, 
note  ^. 

Sharrock,  De  Officiis,  &c.,  iv.  150. 

Shepherd,  Life  of  Poggio  by,  i.  103,  note  », 
117. 

Shepherd's  Kalendar,  poem  of  Spenser, 
ii.  220,  302. 

Sheridan,  plays  of,  iv.  261. 

Ship  of  Fools,  the,  i.  245. 

Shirley,  dramatic  works  of,  iii.  331 ;  iv. 
272. 

BibUet,  Thomas,  the  Art  Poetique  of, 
i.  445  —  his  Iphigenia  of  Euripides, 
434. 

Sidney,  Algernon,  his  Discourses  on  Go- 
vernment, iv.  193. 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  ii.  178,  222,  263  — his 
Arcadia,  289,  290,  307-309;  iii.  439  — 
Defence  of  Poesie,  ii.  220,  2(54,  290,  302 

—  Astrophel  and  Stelhij  222  —  poems 
of,  ib. ;  iv.  298  —  his  censure  of  the 
English  drama,  ii.  263  —  character  of 
his  prose,  289. 

jidonius,  observations  of,  and  their  cha- 

Tiicter,  i.  43. 
Sienna,  the  Ilozzi  of,  ii.  350  -  Intronati  of, 

i  4»r 


SOTO. 

Si^smund,  Emperor,  literature  «nooil> 
raged  by,  i.  117. 

Sigismund  III.,  persecution  of  Protestanta 
by,  ii.  70. 

Sigonius,  works  of,  i.  331 ;  ii.  40,  57  —  De 
Consoiatione,  42  —  on  the  Athenian 
polity,  59  —  on  Roman  antiquity,  56  — 
De  Jure  Civium  Kom.  and  De  Jure 
ItaUse,  58  —  on  antiquities  of  Greece, 
59. 

Silvester's  translation  of  the  Creation,  or 
La  Semaine,  by  Du  Bartas,  ii.  212  — 
poems  ascribed  to,  222;   iii.  259. 

Simler,  George,  schoolmaster  of  Hesse, 
i.  264. 

Simon,  le  Pfere,  iv.  46 — Critical  History 
of,  iv.  61,  342. 

Singers  of  Germany,  i.  60;  iii.  240. 

Sionita,  Hebraist,  iii.  426,  427. 

Siphon,  power  of  the,  iii.  405. 

Sirmoud,  the  historian,  ii.  435. 

Sismondi,  criticisms  of,  i.  49 ;  iii.  279,  367, 
et  passim. 

Sixtus  v.,  ii.  103,  347  — the  Sistine  Bibto 
published  by,  103. 

Skelton's  rhymes,  i.  318,  421,  435. 

Slavery,  Bodin  on,  ii.  157  —  Grotius  oi\ 
iii.  205. 

Sleidan's  History  of  the  Reformation,  i. 
299,  note  -. 

Smetius,  Martin,  works  on  ancient  in. 
scriptions  by,  ii.  375. 

Smiglecius,  the  logician,  iv.  64  and 
7iote  I. 

Smith,  professor  at  Cambridge,  i.  344. 

Smith,  Adam,  remarks  of,  iii.  216,  217. 

Snell,  Willibrod,  his  Cyclometricus,  iii. 
385  —  on  refraction,  408. 

Society,  Hobbes  on  civil,  iii.  173. 

Society,  Royal,  iv.  320. 

Socinian  academy  at  Racow,  ii.  86,  418  - 
writers,  i.  368  ;  ii.  85,  86  —  Socinianism, 
416,  419  — in  England,  iv.  42. 

Socinus,  Faustus,  ii.  85,  417. 

Socinus,  Lajlius,  founder  of  the  Beet  of 
Socinians,  i.  368 ;   ii.  85. 

Solids,  the  ratio  of,  iii.  384. 

Solinas,  his  Polyhistor,  ii.  369. 

Soils,  Antonio  de.  Conquest  of  Mexico  by 
iv.  346. 

Solon,  philosophy  of,  iii.  184. 

Sonnets,  Italian,  i.  411;  ii.  181  et  seq., 
iv.  211-214  — French,  ii.  214  — of  Mil- 
ton, iii.  263— of  Shakspeare,  253  — of 
Drummond  of  Ilawthornden,  256  — 
of  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  256  —  construc- 
tion of,  257,  note  i. 

Sophia,  Princess,  iv.  32. 

Sophocles,  style  of,  iv.  226,  232. 

Sorbonne,  the,  i.  239 ;  iv.  37,  63. 

Soto,  Peter,  confessor  to  Charles  V  ,  I. 
374;   u.  82,  note  2;  iii.  143. 

Soto,  Barahona  de,  poetry  of,  ii.  203. 

Soto,  Dominic,  De  Justitia,  ii.  123,  176, 
180 
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BOOT,. 

8onI,  Despartes  on  the  immateriality  of 
the,  iii  83,  89  — on  the  seat  of,  85  — 
theory  of  Gassendi,  iv.  72  —  Male- 
brauche,  90  — Locke,  137,  138. 

Soul's  Errand,  the,  early  poem,  ii.  222. 

Sou.'sa,  Manuel  Faria  y,  sonnets  of,  iii. 
232 

South,  Dr.,  sermons  of,  iv.  40,  60. 

Southampton,  Lord,  friend  of  Shakspeare, 
ii.  270. 

Southern,  his  Fatal  Discovery,  iv.  271  — 
Oi-oonoko,  ib. 

Southey,  Mr.,  his  edition  of  Hawes,  i.  315 

—  remarks  of,  ii.  305  —  edition  of  poets 
by,  iii.  244,  250,  7iote  i. 

Southwell,  llohert,  poems  of.  ii.  222. 

Sovereif^n,  and  sovereign  power,  the,  iii. 
108,  182,  183. 

Spain,  drama  of,  i.  266,  431 ;  ii.  249 ;  iii. 
273-281 ;  iv.  244  —  poets  and  poetry  of, 
i.  268,  416;  ii.  199-203;  iii.  229  — bal- 
lads, i.  135.  242 ;  ii.  207  —  novels  and 
romances,  208,  305  ;  iii.  229  and  note  ' ; 
iv.  307  —  Cervantes,  iii.  303  —  Spani.'ih 
and  Italian  writiuR  compared,  i.  417  — 
metaphysicians  of,  iii.  14  —  prose-writers 
of,  iii.  342  —  philolop.'!ts  and  literati  of, 
i.  339,  438  —  Loyola  and  the  Jesuits 
of,  ii.  72  —  library  of  the  Escurial  Pa- 
lace, 318,  note  i ;  iii.  428  —  of  Alcali 
and  Salamanca,  ii.  348  —  revival  of 
literature  in,  i.  185  —  learning  in.  339 

—  under  Philip  II.,  ii.  53,  199  —  the 
Inquisition  of,  69,  364.  See  "  Poetry," 
"  Drama." 

Spanish  Curate  of  Fletcher,  iii.  314,  321, 
note. 

Spanheim,  Ezekiel,  numismatics  of,  ii. 
377 ;  iv.  11,  21  —  his  edition  of  Julian, 
11. 

Spee,  German  poet,  iii.  240. 

Speech,  human,  and  brute  sounds,  com- 
parison between,  iii.  413,  414. 

Speed,  maps  of,  in  1646,  iii.  431. 

Spelman,  Glossary  of,  iv.  292. 

Spencer,  De  Legibus  Ilebrseorum,  iv.  343. 

Spener,  writings  of,  iv.  45. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  his  school  of  poetry, 
iii.  244,  248  — his  Shepherd's  Kalendar, 
ii.  219,  302  — his  Epithalamium,  223  — 
the  Faery  Queen  of,  23U-237  —  com- 
pared with  Ariosto,  2.32  —  his  Dialogue 
tipou  the  State  of  Ireland,  291. 

Sperone  Speroni,  his  tragedy  of  Canace, 
i.  481  —  dialogues  of.  395,  441. 

Spiegel,  Dutch  poet,  his  works,  iii.  242. 

Bpiuosa,  system  of,  ii,  107  —  the  Tracta- 
tus  Theologico-Politicus  of,  iv.  46  — 
EiliicB  or  Moral  System  of,  104  et  seq., 
151  —  politics  of,  187  —  Spinosism, 
115. 

Spiritual  dramas  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
i.  266. 

Spomlanus,  continiiator  of  the  Annals  of 
Baronius,  ii.  43& 


STILT-rNOFLEBT. 

Sprengel.  botanical  and  niedi!.al  remark) 
of,  ii.  331,  336 ;  iii.  418,  note,  419,  428, 
note,  424  ;  iv.  330. 

St.  Vincent,  Gregory,  geometry  of,  iii. 
385 

Stiiel.  Madame  de,  her  Corinne,  i.  106, 
note  3  —  observations  of,  on  ilomeo  and 
Juliet,  ii.  276. 

Stair,  Lord,  work  by,  iii.  91,  note  >. 

Stampa,  Oaspara,  an  Italian  poetess,  ii. 
186,  187,  189. 

Stanley,  Thomas,  History  of  Ancient  Phi- 
losophy by,  iv.  16,  66,  aud  7iote  '  —  liii 
editiou  of  jEschylus,  16. 

Stanyhurst,  translator,  ii.  226. 

Stapulensis,  Faber,  i.  285  —  conduct  of, 
365  —  edition  of  the  Scriptures  by,  382. 

Star  Chamber,  the,  ii.  355. 

States,  Bodia  on  the  rise  and  fall  of,  ii. 
157. 

Statics,  treatise  of  Stevinus  on,  ii.  323. 

Stationarii,  or  booksellers,  i.  252. 

Stationers'  Comp.my  founded  in  1655,  ii 
355  —  its  restrictions  on  the  preiJS,  ib. 

Statistics,  writers  on,  iv.  207  —  statistical 
topography,  iii.  1153,  164. 

Statius,  Achilles,  or  Esta^jo,  a  Portuguesfl 
coumientiitor,  ii.  22. 

Statius,  Thcbaid  of,  ii.  294;  iv.  224. 

Steele,  Conscious  Lovers  of,  iv.  275,  note 

Steevens,  commentator  on  Shakspeare,  ii 
266,  note  2,  271,  note  1 ;  iii.  254,  299, 
305. 

Stellatus,  Palingenius,  the  Zodaicus  Vitae 
of,  i.  429. 

Stephens.  Henry  i.  266 — his  erudition,  ii. 
23  —  his  press  celebrated,  24  —  Life  of, 
by  Maittiiire,  ib.  note  ^  —  by  Almeloveen 
and  other  biographers,  ib.  note  —  hii 
Thesaurus  Lingua?  Latinie,  25-27  — 
his  own  testimony  on  various  lexicons, 
i.  829,  note;  ii.  26,  note  3  —  Scapiila'a 
abridgment  of  the  Thesaurus  of,  27  — 
dies  in  poverty,  ib.  —  his  philological 
works,  36,  300  ;  iv.  289  —  Latin  epi- 
grams, ii.  240  —  forbidden  to  print,  354 
—  Apology  for  Herodotus  by,  i.  375  — 
his  treati.se  on  the  conformity  of  th« 
French  and  Greek  languages,  ii.  300.  ' 

Stephens,  Robert,  Thesaurus  of,  i.  336  — 
the  Novum  Testanientum  Gra^cuni, 
&c.,  edited  by,  380;  ii.  28,  note,  102, 
374. 

Stevinus,  Simon,  his  statics  and  hydrosta- 
tics, ii.  323:  iii.  404. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  metaphysical  works  of 
ii.  129,  150:  iii.  44,  72,  note  2,  90,  101, 
113,  note  s,  213,  219;  iv.  131,  note  — hit 
remarks  on  Desscartes,  iii.  87  —  on  Gro 
tins,  213  —  on  Gassendi,  iv.  76,  77. 

Stifelius,  Michael,  ii.  312.  313;  iii.  .378. 

Still,  John,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  U 
261. 

Stillingfleet,  writings  and  tenets  of,  iv.  3* 
41.61,138. 
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BTIBLINa. 

Stirling,  Earl  of,  sonnets  of,  id.  256  — his 

pofui  of  Domesday,  ib.  note  2. 
Stirpium  Adversaria  by  Pena  and  Lobel,  ij. 

as. 

Stoba?us,  edition  of,  by  Grotius,  ii.  366. 

Stockvvood,  John,  his  Progymnasma  Scho- 
lasticuni,  ii.  52,  note  1. 

Strada,  Famianus,  ii.  369  —  his  Decades,  ib. 
• —  character  of  his  imitations,  ib.  — 
the  Prolusioues  Academiese  of,  iii.  342. 

Strasburg,  books  published  at,  ii.  352  — 
library  of,  i.  468. 

Strigelius,  Loci  Theologici  of,  ii.  98. 

Btrozzi,  poem  on  chocolate  by,  iv.  240. 

Strype,  John,  his  Life  of  Smith,  i.  344  and 
note  -  —  remarks  of,  ii.  139. 

Stunica,  Spanish  commentator,  i.  319. 

Sturm,  John,  his  treatise  on  education  in 
Germany,  i.  340. 

guard,  remarks  of,  on  the  French  theatre, 
ii.  258,  note  i. 

Suarez  of  Granada,  his  treatise  De  Legi- 
bus,  iii.  138-143  —  titles  of  his  ten 
books,  138  —  his  definition  of  eternal 
law,  140  —  his  metaphysical  disputa- 
tions, 14  —  theory  of  government,  158 
—  his  work  and  opinions  on  laws,  159, 
177. 

Suckling,  Sir  John,  poetry  of,  iii.  259. 

Sugar-cane,  first  mention  of,  ii.  331. 

Suidas,  proverb  quoted  from,  i.  203  —  his 
Lexicon,  231. 

Sun,  spots  of  the,  discovered  by  Harriott, 
Fabricius,  and  Scheiner,  iii.  394  —  its 
revolution  round  its  axis,  ib. 

Supposes,  the,  play  of,  ii.  261. 

Bupralapsarian  tenets,  ii.  412. 

Surrey,  Earl  of,  his  style  of  poetry  de- 
scribed, J.  421^27  —  the  introducer  of 
blank  verse,  424  —  his  polished  lan- 
guage, 426  —  remarks  of  Dr.  Nott,  422, 
424  —  poems  of,  ii.  215  —  character  of, 
by  Sidney,  220. 

Surville,  Clotilde  de,  a  supposed  French 
poetess,  i.  180. 

Swabiau  period  of  German  poetry,  i.  58. 

Swammerdam,  naturalist,  iii.  418 ;  iv. 
328. 

Sweyn'helm,  the  printer,  i.  200.  252. 

Swift,  Dean,  iv.  310  — his  Tale  of  a  Tub, 

317. 
Suisset,  Richard,  author  of  the  Calculator, 

i.  131. 
Switzerland,   the  Reformation  begun  by 
Zwingle  at  Zurich,  i.  301  —  doctrines  of 
the  Protestants  of,  ii.  87. 
Bword,  the  Pen  and  the,  Andrea's  parable 

of,  iii.  153,  no'.e  -. 
Sydenham,  medical  theory  of,  iv.  341. 
Sylburgius,  his  Greek  grammar,  ii.  29,  31, 
861 ;  iv.  4  —  his  Aristotle  and  Djony  sius, 
ii.  31. 
Syllogism.     See  "Logic." 
Sylvius,  Dutch  physician,  i.  458 ;  iii.  416 ; 
iv.  341. 


Sylvius,  the  French  grammariaii,  I.  270. 

Synergists,  tenets  of,  il.  80. 

Syntagma  Philosophicum  of  Gassendi,  It 

71,  77,  125. 
Syriac  version  of  the  Bible,  ii.  337,  338  j 

fii.  427  —  the  Maronite  college  of  Mount 

Libanus,  W. 

Tabernsemontanus,  ii.  334. 

Table-talk  of  Selden,  ii.  437,  note  «  ;  iii 
145,  note  '. 

Tacitus,  the  Annals  of,  i.  273;  ii.  366  — 
Lip.«ius"s  edition  of,  ii.  21  —  Savile'* 
translation  of,  54  —  Davanzati's  transla- 
tion of.  283. 

Tale  of  a  Tub  by  Swift,  iv.  317  —  compari- 
son of,  with  the  Pantagruel  of  Rabelais, 
i.  439. 

Talmud,  the  study  of  the,  iii.  427. 

Talon,  Omer,  treatise  on  eloquence,  ii. 
121  —  Institutiones  Oratorise  of,  300. 

Tamburlaine,  play  of,  ii.  265. 

Taucred  and  Sigismunda,  iii.  278. 

Tansillo,  Italian  poet,  his  La  Balia,  ii.  185, 
241. 

Tapsensis,  Yigilius,  the  African  bishop, 
works  of,  reviewed,  iv.  292. 

Tartaglia,  Nicolas,  his  solution  of  cubic 
equations  in  algebra,  i.  449  —  unfairly 
published  by  Cardan,  ii.  311  —  his  me- 
chanics, 321. 

Tasso,  Bernardo,  ii.  185  —  his  Amadigi, 
190  —  celebrated  sonnet  by,  190,  note  1. 

Tasso,  Torquato,  the  Gierusalemme  Lihe- 
rata  of,  ii.  193  et  seq..  298  ;  iv.  224  — 
comparison  of,  with  Homer,  Virgil,  and 
Ariosto,  ii.  193,  196,  197  —  excellence 
of  his  style,  194  —  his  conceits,  195  — 
defects  of  the  poem,  196  —  Fairfax's 
translation,  226  —  his  peculiar  genius, 
196  —  the  Aminta  of,  246  —  his  Tor- 
ri-imond,  a  tragedy,  245  —  his  prose 
writings,  281  —  Galileo's  remarks  on, 
iii.  341. 

Tassoni.  his  observations  on  the  poetry  of 
Bembo,  i.  412  —  on  Petrarch,  &c.,  iii. 
340  —  Secchia  Kapita  of,  225  —  remarks 
of,  iii.  438. 

Tauler's  sermons,  i.  71,  151 ;  iii.  22. 

Taurellus,  Nicholas,  his  Alpes  Csesce,  ii. 
108,  note  1. 

Tavannes,  political  memoirs  by,  ii.  148. 

TaveU'gus,  grammar  of,  i.  348,  note. 

Tavernier,  his  travels  in  the  East,  iv.  346. 

Taxation,  Bodiu  on,  ii.  164. 

Taylor,  Edgar,  Lays  of  the  Minnesingers 
by,  i.  59,  note  2. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  ii.  364,  408,  425  —  his 
Dissuasive  from  Popery,  iv.  33,  61  — 
sermons  of,  ii.  439  —  devotional  writ- 
ings of,  440  —  his  Ductor  Dubitantium, 
iv.  148,  157,  165  —  its  character  and  de- 
fects, 148  —  his  Liberty  of  Prophesying, 
ii.  425 ;  iv.  61  —  boldness  of  his  doc. 
tripe  ii.  426 —  his  defence  of  toleration, 
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430,  431  — effect  of  his  treatise,  433  — 
its  delects,  434  —  his  Defence  of  Episco- 
pacy, t6. 

Taylor,  l!rook,  Contemplati«  Pliilosopbica 
of,  iii.  80,  note. 

Teleuiiu'luis,  Fenelon's,  iv.  311. 

Telescope,  iiiventiou  of  the,  iii.  406  — 
Dutcli,  or  spyiiig-glaises,  407. 

Telesio,  Hernai-d.  De  Naturl  Iterum  of,  ii. 
109;  iii.  15,  16,  17,32. 

Tellez,  a  Spanish  metaphysician,  iii.  14. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  iv.  17,  303  — his  de- 
fence of  antiquity,  306. 

Tenueman  on  the  origia  of  modern  philo- 
sophy, i.  36,  note  2. 

Tepel,  his  History  of  the  Cartesian  Philo- 
sophy, iv.  79,  note  2. 

Terence,  comedies  of,  first  printed  as  verse, 
i.  277  — editions  of,  ii.  14. 

Teresa,  St.,  writings  of,  ii.  441 ;  iii.  249. 

Testi,  imitator  of  Horace,  iii.  228. 

Teutonic  languages,  the,  i.  33,  145. 

Textus  Ravi.sius,  the  Officina  of,  i.  350. 

Theatres,  i.  224 — in  London,  ii.  2(53  ;  iii. 
290,291  —closed  by  Parliament.  292  — 
Davenant's,  in  the  Charter-house,  iv. 
266  —  Duke  of  York's,  in  Drury  Lane, 
ib. — in  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  /*. — thea- 
trical machinery  of  fiftceiith  century, 
i.  225  — in  Paris,  ii.  257,  2()0  —the  first 
French  theatre,  i.  224  —  the  Parisian 
company  of  Enfans  de  Sans  Souci,  245, 
313 —  the  early  English  drama,  435 ;  ii. 
261,  &c      See  "  Drama." 

Theobald,  commentator  on  Shakspeare,  iii. 
305. 

Theocritus,  i.  231,  277 ;  ii.  219,  246. 

Theodore,  Archbishop,  influence  of,  in 
propagation  of  grammatical  learning, 
i.  29. 

Theodoric  persecutes  Boethius,  i.  26. 

Theodosius,  code  of  the  Emperor,  i.  81 ;  iv. 
209. 

Theodosius,  the  geometrician,  i.  448. 

Theologia  Jloi-alis  of  Escobar,  iii.  137. 

Theology,  system  of,  i.  35  —  public  schools 
of,  in  Italy,  41  —  controversial,  ii.  93  — 
scholastic  method  of,  i.  35;  ii.  97  —  na- 
tural, iii.  44  ;  iv.  322  —  Socinian,  i.  368 ; 
ii.  85,  416 — English  writers  on,  91,  97  ; 
iv.  45,  54,  56  —  theological  doctrine,  ii. 
97  — faith,  i.  211  — literature,  374;  ii. 
66,382,4.35;  i v.  24-62. 

Theophrastus  on  plants,  ii.  325  —  lectures 
by  Duport  on,  iv.  14  —  his  Characters, 
174  —  on  botany,  i.  459,  460. 

Theo.sophists,  .sect  of,  iii.  22. 

Thermometer,  the,  iv.  323. 

Thevenot,  travels  of,  iv.  346. 

Thiliault,  King  of  Navarre,  Troubadour, 
i.  54. 

Thomists,  the  sect  of,  i.  385 ;  ii.  105.  See 
"  Aquinas." 

Thomson,  Dr.,  on  anatomy,  iv.  329  —  His- 
tory of  Chemistry,  i.  132,  note  *. 


TEAVELa. 

Thomson's  History  of  the  Royal  Society 

iv.  320,  note. 
Thou.ars,  M.  du  Petit,  ii.  333. 
Thuauus,  M.  de  Thou,  Latin  style  of,  Ii 

371,  372 ;  iii.  436. 
Thucydides,  editors  of,  ii.  15;  iv.  16. 
Thyard,  the  French  poet,  ii.  210. 
Thysius,  a  French  critic,  ii.  367. 
Tibaldeo,  Italian  poet,  i.  237,  411. 
Tieck,  Professor,  remarks  on  Shakspeaw 

by,  ii.  269,  note  '. 
Tiedeuiann,  remarks  of,  i.  36. 
Tifern<i.s,  George,  teacher  of  Greek  at  Paris, 

i.  194. 
Tillotson,  Archbishop,  ii.  409 ;  iv.  41, 42  — 

his  sermons,  ii.  417,  note  ^ ;  iv.  42  —  At- 

minian  tenets  of,  4l. 
Tintoret,  paintings  of,  ii.  198. 
Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester,  i.  177. 
Tiral)oschi  quoted,  i.  28,  note.,  30,  reo««, 

106,  note  1,  460  ;  ii.  41,  note,  61,  etpoi- 

sim. 
Titus  Andronicus,  not  a  play  of  Shak- 

speare's,  ii.  271. 
Tobiicco-plant.  supposed  earliest  notice  of 

in  1578,  ii.  331. 
Toleration  of  religions,  U.  160,  423,  430, 

431. 
Toletus,  the  Jesuit,  his  Summa  Casuum 

Conscientiae,  iii.  137. 
ToUey,  Greek  gramm.ar  of,  i.  347,  note  *. 
Toloiiiei,  Claudio,  ii.  185,  192. 
Tonelli,    his    notes    on    Poggio,    i.    104, 

note  1. 
Torelli,  his  tragedy  of  Merope,  ii.  245. 
Torrentius,  Horace  of,  ii.  3(34. 
Torricelli,  high  merit  of,  iii.  337  —  hydrau- 
lics of,  404. 
Tortus,  Matthew,  answer  of,  ii.  383. 
Toscanelli,  Gnomon  in  Florence  Cathedral 

by,  i.  1&8  and  note  2 
Tostiitus,  Alfonsua,  i.  185. 
Tottel's  Miscellanies,  ii.  215. 
Toulouse,  University  of,  i.  38,  note  *. 
Tourneboeuf.     See  "  Turnebus." 
Tournefort,  his  Elemens  de  la  Botanique. 

iv.  332,  333. 
Tourneur,  Le,  dramatist,  iii.  334. 
Toussain,  eminent  scholar,  i.  338;  il.  17. 
Toutain,  his  Agamemnon,  from  Seneca,  ii. 

258. 
Toxophilus,  or  Treatise  on  Archery,  by 

Ascham,  i.  443. 
Trade,  on  foreign,  iv.  204. 
Tragedy,  Italian,  i.  273,  431 ;   iii.  271  — 

Spanish,  ii.  253;   iii.   273  — French,  ii. 

257;   iii.  281  et  sp?.  — English,  297  el 

seq.  —  ancient  Greek,  iv  225  —  Rymer 

on,  303.     See  "  Drama." 
Translating,  Dryden  on  the  art  of,  iv.  302 
Transubstantiation,  controversy  on.  ii.  7&) 

note. 
Travels,   early  writers  of,   i.  270  —  latM 

writers  of,  iv.  345,  346.     See  '  (Jeogra- 

phy  "  and  "  Voyages." 
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Tnreisari,  Ambrogio,  on  profane  litera- 
ture, i.  114  —  on  translations  from  the 

Greek,  118. 
Treaties,  public,  iii.  193,  209  —  truces  and 

conventions.  210. 
TrenielUus,    the    Hebrew   critic,  11.   103, 

338. 
Trent,  the  Council  of,  its  proceedings  and 

history,  i.  371 ;  ii.  (&  and  note,  82,  385, 

401. 
Trevisa's    translation   of  Higden's  Poly- 

chronicon,  i.  317,  note. 
Triglaudius,    a    notable    theologian     at 

Utrecht,  iii.  98. 
Trigonometry,  calculations  of  Regiomon- 

tanus  in,  i.  198,  199. 
Trinitarian  controversy,  the,  1.  368;   ii. 

84-86  and  note;    Iv.  42.      See  "Soci- 

nian." 
Triquero,  Spanish  dramatist,  ii.  253. 
Trismegistus,  Hermes,  philosophy  of,  coun- 
terfeited, i.  213. 
Trissino,  principles  of  his  Italia  Liberata, 

i.  366,  414. 
Tristan  of  Leonois,  1.  148,  note  *. 
Tritbemius,  Annales  Hirsargiensis  of,   I. 

166. 
Trivium,  mode  of  education,  i.  27,  note  2 ; 

ii.  347. 
Troubadours  and  Provencal  poets,  1.  53. 
Troye,  Recueil  des  Histoires  de,  of  Raoul 

le  Fevre,  printed  by  Caxton,  i.  173. 
Truth,  intuitive,  on,  iii.  95. 
Trypho,  Greek  treatises  of,  1.  332. 
Tubingen  monastery,  Hebrew  taught  in, 

i.  266. 
Tulpius,   Observationes   Hedicae   of.   111. 

412. 
Turamini,  De  Ixgibus,  ii.  173. 
Turberville,  poems  of,  ii.  218,  223. 
Turenne,  Marshal,  iv.  29,  58. 
Turkish  Spy,  the,  iii.  151,  tiote ;  Iv.  314- 

317  and  notes. 
Turks,  Knolles's  History  of  the,  iii.  355 — 

the  Turkish  language,  429. 
Turnebus,    1.    338  — his    translations    of 

Greek  classics   into  Latin,  ii.  17  —  his 

Adversaria,  18,  366  —  Montaigne's  cha- 
racter of,  18  —  his  reputation,  24  —  hia 

Ethics  of  Aristotle,  33. 
Turner,  Dr.,  hLs   New  Herbal,   ii.  330  — 

his  Avium  Praecipuarum  Historia,  1. 

461. 
Turner's  History  of  England,  i.  27,  note  i, 

29,  note  i,  31,  note  3,  33,  note  »,  37, 

note  ',  146,  note  i. 
Turpin,  romance  of  Charlemagne  by,  i 

50,  note  2,  146,  note  1. 
Turrecremata,  .Joannes  de,  his  Explanatit 

In  Psalterium,  i.  172. 
Tuscan  language,  1.  467- 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  iii.  318,  note  >. 
Tycho  Brahe,  mundane  system  of,  H.  319 

et  seq.  —  li  is  discovery  as  to  the  path  of 

comets,  320 ;  iii.  390. 


VAIB. 

Tymme,  Thomas,  translations  by,  I.  397. 
Tyndale's    the    first   EngUsh  version   of 

the  New  Testament,  i.  364,  380,  381 

note  2. 
Tyrwhitt's  observations  on  Chaucer,  i.  62, 

note  2,  424. 
Twining  on  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle,  11 

296. 
Tyrannicide,  writers  in  favor  of,  ii.  110- 

144;  iii.  154,155. 

TJbaldi,  Guido,  geometrical  treatises  of,  11 

321. 
Udal,  Nicholas,  i.  343,  437  —  his  comedy  of 

Ralph  Roister  Doister,  437  ;  ii.  261. 
Uguecio,  the  lexicographer,  i.  100. 
Ulpian  on  the  Roman  law,  ii.  171. 
Understanding,  Malebranche  on  the,  iv. 

94  —  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human,  122, 

145. 
Unitarians,  Polish  and   German,  Iv.  42, 

See  also  "  Socinus." 
Universal  language,  on  a,  by  Dalgaxno,  Iv 

121. 
Universal  Ideas,  question  of  the  reality  of 

iv.  112  —  how  formed,  ib. 
Universities,  origin  of  the  name,  1.   38 

note  2  — of  Paris,  35  —  its  succession  of 

early  professors,  37,  38  —  of  Bologna,  38 

—  of  Cambridge,  39;  ii.  347  —  Edin- 
burgh and  Gl:isgow,  ii.  54, 347  —  Frank- 
fort, i.  293— Montpellier,  i.  38,  note  - 

—  Germanv,  ii.  365  —  Oxford,  i.  39;  ii. 
847;  in.  433— Pisa,  u.  346  — Witten- 
burg,  1.  293  — of  Padua,  i.  41;  ii.  346; 
iii.  14  —  of  Toulouse,  i.  38,  note  2  —  Cor- 
dova and  Granada,  1.  39  —  Italian 
universities,  ii.  43,  346;  iii.  433  —  of 
Ley  den,  ii.  347  —  of  Altdorf  and  Helm- 
stadt,  ih.  — of  Copenhagen,  i.  341 — of 
Marburg,  tA.  —  of  Konigsberg,  ib.  — 
of  Jena,  ib.— of  Seville,  i.  186  — of 
S<alamanca,  ib. — of  AlcalS,  ib. — stat« 
of.  in  the  seventeenth  century,  ilL 
433. 

Urban  Vm.,  Matthei  Barterini,  11.  388  j 

iii.  265,  266,  339. 
Urbino,  Francis,  Du'se  of,  ii.  60. 
Urbino,   hoiise  of,  patrons    of  learning, 

1.  234. 
Urs,atus  on  antiquities,  iv.  20. 
Ursinus,  Fulvius,  antiquary,  ii.  59. 
Usher,  Archbishop,  ii.  435, 437  —  forms  th« 

Ubrary  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  iii. 

435  —  his  Annals  of  the  Old  Testament, 

iv.  22  —  his  Chronology,  21. 
Usury,  Gerard  Noodt  on,  iv.  210. 
Utopia  of  More,  i.  283,  284  — origin  cf  th« 

word,  283,  note  '. 

Vacarius,  teacher  at  Oxford  in  1149,  i.  39, 

note  1. 
Vaillant,  work  on  medals  by,  iv.  21. 
Vair,  Du,  criticisms  on  the  style  of,  il.  286 

lu.  351. 
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▼ald«»,  a  Spanish  teacher  cf  the  Refonna- 

tiou,  i.  3(59. 
Valentiaian  by  Fletoher,  iii.  317. 
Valerianus,  De  Infelicitate  Litteratorum, 

i  325,  note. 
Valla,   Laurentius,  works  and  criticisms 
of,  i.  161,  191,  204  — silence  of,  as  to 
the  three  heavenly  witnesses,   iii.   64, 
■note  1. 
Yalle,  Pietro  della,  Ms  travels,  iii.  430. 
Vallee,  pamphlet  of,  against  Christianity, 

ii.  101. 
Valois,  Henry,  philological  works  of,  iv. 

14. 
Van  Dale  on  ancient  oracles,  iv.  280. 
Vaubrugh,    Sur  J.,   dramas  of,    iv.  262. 

275. 
Van  Helmont,  chemist,  iii.  423  ;  iv.  321. 
Vanini,  Lucilio,  burnt  at  "Paris,  ii.  442  — 

character  of  his  writings  ib.  443. 
Varchi,  history  by,  i.  466  —  his  dialogues, 
or    Ercolano,    ii.   297  —  his   praise   of 
Dante  above  Homer,  298. 
Varenius,  Syntaxis  Graecae  Linguae  of,  i. 

335. 
Varilas,  historian,  iv.  346. 
Varise    Lectiones    of  Victorius,  ii.   18  — 
Muretus,  19,  367  — Rutgersius,  366  — 
Keinesius,  ib. 
Variorum    editions    of   the    classics,    iv. 

12. 
Varoli,  the  Anatomia  of,  ii.  336. 
Vasa,  Gustavus,  confiscates  ecclesiastical 

property,  i.  352. 
Va'sari,  his  paintings  in  the  Sistine  Chapel, 

ii.  73. 
Vasquez,  law-writer,  ii.  179 ;  iii.  14. 
Va.squius,  iii.  140. 
Vassan,  de,  M.,  the  Scaligerana  Secunda 

of,  ii.  37. 
Vatable,  professor  of  Hebrew,  i.  337. 
Vatican,  library  of,  i.  167,  468;  ii.  347. 
Vaugelas,  M.  de.  Remarks  on  the  French 
language  by,   iii.   351;    iv.   283  —  dic- 
tionary edited  by,  iii.  351. 
Vaumoriere.  De,  iii.  370. 
Vaux,  Nicholas,  Lord,  poet,  i.  421,426  ;  il. 

216. 
Vega,  Garcilasso  de  la,  i.  416 ;  ii.  199. 
Vega,  Lope  de,  Spanish  plays  of,  ii.  20S, 
jio<f  ^,  250;  iii.  278,  274  — his  fertility 
and  rapidity  of  composition,  ii.  251  — 
versification,  251  —  popularity,  252  — 
comedies,  252  —  tragedies,  253  —  spirit- 
ual plays  of,  265. 
Vegetable  physiology,  iv.  333. 
Vegetable  productions,  on,  ii.  330. 
Vcgius,  Maphaeus,  .Sneid  continued  by, 

;.  204  ;  ii.  294. 
Veia-scjuez,  history  of  Spanish  pcetry  by 

u  201,203. 
Veldek,  Henry  of,  i  63. 
felthuyseu,  De  Justi  et  Decori.  ic,  iv 

160. 
Venesection  inti^duced,  iii  416. 


VTWCBNT. 

Venice,  contest  of  Pope  Pa\jl  V.  with,  IL 

383  — republic  of,  i.  406;   iv.  190,  192, 

note  2  —  its  commerce  and  government, 

iii   163  —  Academy  of,  ii.  35iO  —  librariei 

of,  i.  469. 
Venus,  transit  of,  over  the  sun,  iii.  399. 
Veracity,  Puffendorf  on,  iv.  169. 
Verdier,    Bibliotheque    I'rancaise   by,   ii. 

301,  353. 
Vergara,  Greek  grammar  of,  i.  335  ;   ii 

28. 
Vergerio,    Peter    Paul,    an    early    Greek 

translator,  i.  117  —  his  pamphlet  on  th« 

Orlando  Innamorato,  365,  note. 
Verona,  Two  Gentlemen  of,  ii.  272. 
Yertunien,  Francis,  collections  of,  ii.  44, 

note  '. 
Vesalius,   De  Corporis   Humani   Fabrici, 

i.  456  —  his  anatomical  discoveries,  457 ; 

ii.  334,  336  —  his  disgrace  and  death, 

i.  468.     See  also  iii.  416. 
Vesling.  anatomist,  writings  of,. iii.  423- 
Vespucci,  Americo,  discoveries  of,  i.  271. 
Vettori,  Peter,  edition  of  Cicero  by,  i.  330 

—  his  Greek  erudition,   332  —  Varisa 

Lectiones  of,  ii.  18  —  Huet's  opinion  of, 

ib. 
Vicente,  Gil,  dramas  of,  i.  266,  433. 
Vico,  Eneas,  on  numismatics,  ii.  61,  349. 
Victor   Vitensis,   edition    by    ChiBet,   iv. 

292. 
Victoria,  Francis  A,  Relectiones  Theologicw 

of,  ii.  175,  180  —  opinions  of,  on  public 

Victorin  of  Feltre,  i.  105, 120. 
Victorius,  Petrus,  i.  330 ;  ii.  18,  19,  22. 
Vida  of  Cremona,  Latin  poet,  i.  427,  466  J 

iv.  241  —  Ars  Poetica  of,  ii.  294. 
Vidal,  Raymond,  his  Proven<;al  grammar, 

i.  48,  note  '. 
Vidus  Vidius,  anatomist,  i.  458;  ii.  336. 
Vienna,   public    Ubrary    at,    i.  469 ;     ii. 

347. 
Victa  (Francis  Viete),  his  reputation  as  an 

algebraist,  i.  450,  4.51 ;  u.  313  — mathe- 
matical works  of,  iii.  385  —  algebra  of, 

387. 
Vieussens,  discoveries  by,  in  the  anatomy 

of  the  nerves,  iv.  339. 
Viger,  or  Vigerius,  de  Idiotismis,  ii.  360. 
Vigilius  Tapsensis,  iv.  292. 
Vigncul  Marville,  or  M.  D'Argonne,   iii 

345  ;  iv.  283,  286,  note  i  — his  MelangM 

de  Litterature,  297. 
Vignola,  on  perspective  by,  ii.  321. 
Villedieu  (or  Dcs  Jardins),  Madame,  n<v 

vels  of,  iv.  309. 
Villcgas,  Manuel  Estevan  de,  poems  of,  ill 

230. 
Villiers,  essay  on  the  influence  of  the  Bk 

formation,  i.  308,  note  ^. 
Villon,  French  poems  of,  i.  219. 
Vincent  de  Beauvais,  i.  133,  134. 
Vincent,  St.  Gregory,  treatise  on  geometry 

of,  iii.  385 
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VINCENTE. 

Viucente  introduces  regular  drama  in  Eu- 
rope, i.  2(36. 

Vincentius  Lirinensis,  ii.  407,  415. 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  i.  228,  229. 

Viuer,  abridgment  of  law  by,  iy.  210. 

Vinnius,  commentaries  of,  ii.  168  ;  iii. 
176. 

Virgil,  Bucolics  of,  i.  282,  343;  iv.  221  — 
iEueid  of,  ii.  204  ;  iv.  224  —  continua- 
tion by  iMaphaeus,  i.  204,  205 ;  ii.  294  — 
Caro'a  Italian  translation,  192  —  imita- 
tion of  the  Georgics  of,  iv.  242  —  Tasso 
compared  with,  ii.  193,  195,247  —  Ca- 
moens  compai-ed  with,  204  —  Homer 
compared  with,  293. 

Virgil,  folydore,  i.  240. 

Viscouti,  contributor  to  the  Biographie 
Universelle,  iv.  20.  note  ■». 

Vise,  the  Mercure  Galant  of,  iv.  292. 

Vitelli,  Coruelio,  i.  240. 

Vitello,  treatise  on  optics  of,  i.  129,  448  ; 
ii.  321. 

Vitensis,  Victor,  the  African  bishop,  works 
of,  iv.  292. 

Vitiis  Sermonis,  de,  treatise  by  Q.  Vossiui, 
u.  372. 

Vitruvius  on  architecture,  i.  227. 

Vives,  writings  of,  i.  337,  374.  385,  note  i 

—  attack  on  the  schoUistics  by,  385  — 
preceptor  to  the  Princess  Mary,  ib. 

Viviani,  solution  of  tlie  area  of  the  cycloid 
by,  iii.  385  ;  iv.  319. 

Vlacq,  the  Dutch  bookseller,  iii.  381. 

Voet,  Gisbert,  Dissertiitiones  Theologicaeof, 
ii.  437  —  controversy  of,  with  Descartes, 
iii.  98. 

Voiture,  letters  of,  iii.  71,  346, 347  —  poetry 
of,  238 ;  iv.  281,  285,  note. 

Volkelius,  De  Vera  lleligione,  ii.  417  and 
notes  ^,  *. 

Volpone  of  Ben  Jonson,  iii.  307. 

Voltaire,  sarcasms  of,  iii.  287  ;  iv.  47  —  re- 
marks of,  ii.  193,  203 ;  iv.  115,  123,  346 

—  poetry  of,  i.  208  ;  iv.  220  —  his 
dramatic  works,  248,  277  —  his  style, 
281. 

Vondel,  Dutch  poet,  iii.  242. 

Voragine,  James  of,  Goldea  Legend  of, 

i.  147. 
Vossius,  Gerard,  philological  works  of,  ii. 

30,  note  ',  372-374;    iv.  10  — Historia 

Pelagiana  by,  ii.  415,  note  ^. 
Vossius,  Isaiic,  Catullus  and  Pomponius 

Mela  of,  iv.  10  —  Aristarchus  of,  12. 
Voyages,  early  writers  of,  i.  270,  464  ;   ii. 

340,  341 ;  iii.  429—  English  voyages  of 

di.scovery.  ii.  342  ;  iv.  345. 
Vulgate,  translations  of,  printed  at  Delft 

in  1497,  i.  382. 

Wafer,  consecrated,  discussion  on,  by  Des- 
cartes and  ArnauUl,  iii.  93. 

VVace,  poems  of,  i.  68. 

Wakefield,  Robert,  lectures  at  Cambridge 
by,  i.  342;  ii.  339. 


WHI8TON. 

Waldeasis,  poems  atcrfbutt-i  to  the,  i.  SO 

note. 
Waldis,  Burcard,  German  fabulist,  ii  215 
Waller,  poetry  of.  iii.  257  ;  iv.  223,  2»i- 

pancg>ric  on  Cromwell  by,  223. 
Wallis,  history  of  algebra  by,  i.  4.52 ;   ii 

313 ;  iii.  387  —  his  Institutio  Logica;,  iv 

65.     See  also  iv.  319. 
Walpole,  Horace,  criticisms  on  the  Arcaditj 

by.  ii.  307  —  correspondence  of,  iii.  347  ; 

iv.281. 
Walther,  Bernard,  mathematician,  i.  198 
Walton,  Isa;ic,  his  Complete  Angler,  iv. 

305  —  Life  of  Hooker  by,  ii.  126,  7iute. 
Walton,  Brian,  Polyglot  of,  iv.  342. 
War,  the  rights  of,  treatises  on.  bv  Ayala. 

ii.  176  — bv  Grotius,  iii.  179,  182,  "200- 

211  —  by  Gentihs,  ii.  178  ;  iii.  179. 
Warburtou,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  ii.  409  ; 

iii.  146  —  comments  on  Shakspeare  by, 

305  —  remarks  of,  iv.  14,  19,  note^  55, 

note  ',  70,  note  —  liis  Divine  Legation, 

70,  7iote. 
Warner,  liis  Albion's  England,  i.  57,  note  ^ ; 

u.  223. 
Warton,  Dr.,  on  the  French  versions  of 

Latin  authors,  i.  98,  note  -  —  criticisms 

of,  220,  270,  315 ;  ii.  SOI  — on  the  Latin 

poetry  of  Milton,  iii.  270  —  on  the  effects 

of  the  Reformation,  i.  348. 
Watson,  poems  by,  ii.  221. 
Way  of  the  World,  play  of,  iv.  274. 
Wealth,  Serra  on  the  causes  of,  iii.  162; 

iv.  203. 
Webbe.  his  Discourse  of  English  Poetry, 

ii.  220,  227,  302  — his  travestie  of  the 

Sliepherd's  Kalendar,  ii.  227. 
Webster,  dramas  of,  iii.  332,  333. 
Weimar,  literary  academy  established  at| 

in  1617,  i.  468,  note  i ;  iii.  239. 
Weller's  Greek  grammar,  ii.  361. 
Wenceslas,  critique  on  Rotrou's,  iii.  289. 
Werder,  German  translator  of  Ariosto  and 

Tiisso,  iii.  239. 
Werner  of  Nureraburg,  geometrical  ana- 
lysis of  the  ancients  restored  by,  i.  448. 
Westley,  remark  by,  on  the  instinct   of 

animals,  iv.  328. 
Wessel  of  Groningen,  i.  192. 
West.  Dr.   W.,   of  Dublin,   remarks  by, 

i.  193,  note,  220,  7iote  *. 
Westminster  School,  Greek  taught  inj  1 

343,  note  2  ;  ii.  49. 
■Whately,  Archbishop,  Elements  of  Logic 

of,  iii.  40,  note,  69,  note,  114,  note,  127, 

note. 
Whetstone  of  Wit  by  Record,  ii.  312. 
Whetstone,    plays  by,   ii.  263 ;    iii.   290, 

296. 
Whewell,  Mr.,  remarks  of,  ii.  115,  note  ' 

—  on  the  Inductive  Sciences,  iii.  40,  nott 

—  on  Gilbert,   the   mathematician,   ii 
324,  7iote  1. 

AVhichcot,  tenets  of,  iv.  41,  42. 
Whiston,  geological  opinions  of,  iv  337 
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WHITAKEB. 

Whitaker,  ii.  91  — his  Greek  and  Latin 
Liturgy,  49  —  translation  of  Noweli'a 
Catecliism,  ib. 

Wliite,  Thomas,  or  Albius,  metaphysician, 
iT.  64. 

White  Devil,  play  of,  iii.  333. 

Wilitgift,  reply  of,  to  Cartwright,  ii.  65  — 
the  Lambeth  Articles  by,  412. 

Whittingham,  Bible  of,  ii.  104. 

WieUffe,  John,  i.  185. 

M'iequeforfs  Ambassador,  iv.  210. 

■yvidmanstadt's  New  Testament  in  Syriac, 
ii.337. 

Wierus,  De  Prsestigiis,  ii.  101, 102. 

Wilkins  on  the  Principles  of  Natural  Reli- 
gion, iv.  42  —  on  a  Philosophical  Lan- 
guage, 122  —  on  a  Plurality  of  Worlds, 
280  —  his  Discovery  of  a  New  World  in 
the  Moon,  305.     See  iv.  319. 

Wilier  of  Augsburg,  the  first  publisher 
of  catalogues  of  new  books,  ii.  362, 
note. 

William  of  Champeaux,  his  school  of  logic 
at  Paris,  i.  37. 

William,  Duke  of  Guienne,  Troubadour, 
i.  53. 

WUliam  HT.,  reign  of,  iv.  201,  205,  238. 

Williams,  Dr.,  Ubrary  of,  ii.  175. 

Willis,  Dr.,  his  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  iv. 
339  — theory  of,  341. 

Willoughby's  natural  history,  ii.  328:  iv. 
326. 

Wills,  alienation  of  property  by,  iii.  188. 

Wilson's  Art  of  Logic,  i.  437;  ii.  301 --his 
Art  of  Rhetoric,  ii.  286,  301. 

Wimpfeling,  reputation  of,  i.  193,  256, 
468. 

Winchester  School,  ii.  60  and  note  *. 

Winterton,  Poetse  Minores  of,  ii.  364. 

Wit  and  fancy,  Hobbes  on,  iii.  122. 

Witchcraft,  books  on,  ii.  51,  55,  102 ;  iv. 
62. 

Wither,  George,  poems  of,  iii.  259. 

Wittenberg  University,  i.  293,  300;  ii.  81. 

Wittich,  works  of,  iv.  79. 

Witton  School,  statutes  of,  ii.  50. 

Wolfs  Demosthenes,  ii.  21,  34,  note  *. 

Wolfe,  Ueginald,  printer,  i.  347. 

Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  i.  59. 

Wolsey,  Cardinal,  i.  343. 

Woman  Hater,  play  of,  iii.  310  and  note. 

Woman  killed  with  Kindness,  play  of,  ii. 
269 ;  iii.  332. 

Woman,  the  Silent,  play  of,  iii.  308. 

Women  beware  Women,  play  of,  iii.  334. 

Women,  Fenelon  on  the  education  of,  iv. 
181  —  gallantry  towards,  its  effects,  i. 
144. 

Wood,  Anthony,  his  enumeration  of  great 
scholars  whose  names  render  Oxford 
illustrious,  i.  39,  note  2  342  —  his  ac- 
count of  Oxford,  346,  347,  note  2 ;  ii. 
47,  note. 

Woodward  on  the  nutrition  of  plants,  It 
834  —  on  geology,  337. 


Z0DIA0U8  VITM. 

Worde,  Wynkyn  de.   books  printed  by, 

i.  277,  note  1,  314. 
Wordsworth,  sonnets  of,  iii.  257,  note  *. 
World,  physical  theory  of  the,  ii.  109, 

111. 
World,  Raleigh's  History  of  the,  iii.  357 
Wotton  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning 

iv.  17,  307. 
Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  iv.  320,  339. 
Wright,  Edward,  mathematician,  ii.  319, 

324  —  on  navigation,  d44. 
Wright,  Mr.,  on  the  writings  of  Alcuin,  i. 

29,  note  —  the  authenticity  of  the  His 

tory  of  Croyland  by  Ingulfus  questioned 

by,  39,  note  2  —  on  the  story  of  Arthur 

67,   note  —  the  Biographia  Britannica 

Literaria,  90,  note. 
Wursticius,  or  Urstichius,  ii.  318. 
Wurtzburg,  converts  in,  ii.  74. 
Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  poems  of,  i.  421-427 : 

ii.  215  —  his  Epistle  to  John  Poins,  I 

422,  note  >. 
Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  works  of,  i.  421. 
Wycherley,  plays  of,  iv.  272. 
Wykeham,  ^V'illiam  of,  founds  a  college  and 

school,  i.  178. 
Wytenbogart,  controversy  of,  with  Qro- 

tius,  ii.  397,  note  —  remarkable  letter  to, 

from  Erasmus,  400. 

Xavier,  the  Jesuit  missionary,  i.  370. 
Xenophon,  editions  and  versions  of,  Ii 

21. 
Ximenes,  Cardinal,  i.  278,  469;  ii.  348  — 

prints  the  Greek  Testament,  i.  292. 
Xylander,  version  of  Plutarch  by,  ii.  21, 

York,  school  of,  i.  29. 
Yorkshire  Tragedy,  play  of,  ii.  269. 
Young,  Dr..  the  Zanga  of,  iv.  268. 
Ypres,  Jansenius,  Bishop  of,  iv.  34. 

Zaccarias,  a  Florentine  monk,  translation 

of  the  Scriptures  by,  i.  381. 
Zachary  (Pope),  releases  the  Franks  from 

allegiance  to  Childeric,  ii.  96. 
Zainer,  a  printer  at  Cracow,  i.  172 
Zamberti,  translator  of  EucUd,  i.  448. 
Zamoscius,  De  Senatu  Romano,  ii.  59. 
Zanchiua,  theologian,  ii.  99. 
Zappi,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society 

of  Arcadians,  iv.  215. 
Zarot,  printer  at  Milan,  i.  181,  231. 
Zasius,  Ulric,  professor  at  Friburg,  i.  291, 

note,  409. 
Zell,  Ulric,  printer  at  Cologne,  i.  172. 
Zeni,  the  brothers,  voyage  of,  in  1400,  ii 

341. 
Zeno,  Apostolo,  i.  195,  236,  249,  note;  iM. 

4L 
Zerbi,  work  on  anatomy  by,  i.  270. 
Zerbino  of  Ariosto,  ii.  297. 
Zodiacus  Yitse,  moral  poem  by  Maimlll, 

i.366;  ii.  243 
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Zoology,  writers  on,  i.  461 ;  ii.  325-329 ; 
iii.  411 ;  iv.  325  et  seq. 

Zoroaster,  i.  213  — religion  of,  it.  343. 

Zouch's  Elementa  Juris  Civilis,  iii.  177. 

Zuricii,  the  reformed  religion  taught  by 
Zwingle  at,  i.  301  —  Anabaptists  con- 
demned at,  and  drowned  in  the  Lake  of, 
ii.  87  —  Gesner's  botanical  garden  at, 
831  —  dispute  between  the  reformers 
«f,  and  the  Lutherans,  i.  363. 


ZWOLI,. 

Zwingle,  or  Zuinglius,  the  Swiss  refbnner, 
i.  301  —  compared  with  Luther,  t6. 
note  2,  354  —  his  yariance  with  Eiaa* 
mus,  354,  note  >  —  character  of  his  writ- 
ings, 374  —  published  in  a  fictitiouf 
name,  365— his  death,  363— foretold 
by  Luther,  ii.  35  —  charge  of  religioB 
intolerance  against,  96. 

ZwoU,  CoUege  of,  i.  192. 
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